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THE  objoc(  of  tho  consolidation  of  Manhattan  Island-old  New  York  with 
J-v"   ,toolf  11  ,  i,v  "f  «noro  tUnn  d  million  inhobltanto;  tho  district  of  tho 
I3ro„x    wh.eh  ;h  „,,„„,,„.,,  fru||,  |he  i(t|flnd   y       th<j  Mprow  ^ 

Harlem  River;  the  Oounty  of  Quoons-Hidjoi  B  Brooklyn  0„   |  ,,  Wond,  bul 

s.rm.,,.1  f,im  Ma,d,a,t«„  M  II,         |,,(  tt.it||  0lat6f  conneoKoi  n  (  

'"-'<•  oj  the  now  East  River  Bridge;  Staten  Wand   which  iasurroundod  on  all  sides 

by  the  bay  and  the  Kill  von  Kull,  and  at  snob  a  distant        to  I  al  of!  for  b  ■ 

from  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  city  except  by  boot-seems  not  to  have 
been  terntorial  acquisition,  but  a  dosire  to  bring  together  the  scattered  unite,  which 

7r"  ,v;,llv  '"ir,H  "f       dt-v-  i"t"  ■   tricing  whole,  for  ,h  ,  u  i 

ol  all  concerned.   That  what  some  at  first  deemed  a  clangorous  experiment  has  proved 

t-.  In-  a  desirable  arrangement,  few  doubt 

From  the  description  above  it  will  have  been  soon  that  this  consolidotio  »kes 

•>(  New  York,  topographically  considered,  a  city  unique  i..  the  history  of  cities.  Hut 

in  the  eon.se  of  yearn  these  component  parts  wil        .our,  olosolj  united  by  the  build- 

ingof  bridges  and  the  digging  of  tunnels,  and  by  the  use  of  whotovor  inventions  there 

may  be  in  the  way  of  rapi.I  transit,  which  will  result  in  relieving  til.  ngestod  districts 

of  Manhattan  blond,  thus  doing  away  with  the  most  objectionable  feature. 

The  story  of  New  York  is  more  fascinating  and  wonderful  than  the  most  imogUUV 
ttve  tale  ever  written.  The  transformation  of  an  island  inhabited  by  savages  to  the 
great  city  of  to-day,  representing  the  highest  civilization  in  the  world,  lias  been  almost 
Alad«linlike.    So  rapidly  have  the  great  strides  of  progress  been  made,  so  like  magic 

ill 


IM'KMi>r<Tln\ 


have  the  multitudinous  details  sprung  up,  that  a  single  historian  has  been 
unable  to  record  any  but  the  moat  important  facts,  much  of  what  is  most 
interesting  being  hidden  away  in  miscellaneous  and  unread  volumes,  and  iu 
the  memories  of  the  rapidly  dying  out  old  generation.     While  the  preser- 
vation of  these  interesting  little  facts  is  most  desirable,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  book  to  givo  a  detailed  description  of  the  early  history  of  New  York, 
but  rather  to  present  a  correct  picture  of  the  greater  city  us  it  is  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  leading  up  to  it  with  a  roaum*  of  the  memorable 
events  of  the  preceding  three  centuries,  or  from  the  time  the  Island  of  Mana- 
hat-ta  e&me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  races,  illustrated  with  a  large 
number  of  interesting  pictures  of  old  New  York  which  tell  their  own  story.  In 
doing  this  it  will  be  scon  that  New  York  has  been  closely  connected  with  all 
the  important  events  which  have  been  national.    The  destiny  of  the  island 
city  has  been  the  destiny  of  America.    And  as  it  has  prospered  and  lost,  the 
|.ulse  of  the  country  at  large  has  responded  beat  for  beat  to  the  throbs  of 
the  financial  heart,  and  has  prospered  and  lost  too.     New  York   has  not 
reached  this    point  in   her  career  without  bloodshed  and   many  sorrowful 
memories.     In  the  wars  with  other  nations,  from   the  Revolution  to  the 
Spanish-American  War,  this  has  been  the  scene  of  many  stirring  operations, 
and  some  of  the  most  decisive  events  have  occurred  here. 

Nearly  all  of  the  great  inventions  which  have  revolutionized  the  commerce 
of  the  world  have  had  their  inception  or  completion  i„  Xew  York.  On  the 
Hudson,  Fulton's  first  steamboat  was  proved  a  success;  from  Yorkville  to 
Harlem,  .he  first  street-ear  line  in  the  world  was  laid;  it  was  here  that  Mo.se 
perfected  his  invention  of  the  telegraph;  and  here  that  Cyrus  Field  planned 
and  put  into  operation  the  cable  which  connects  the  two  continents. 

As  long  ago  as  when  Fdgar  Allan  Poe  published  his  series  of  criticisms  on 
the  Literati  of  ffow  york  City,  he  explained  the  phraseology  of  the  title  by 
mg  that  «  New  York  literature  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
country  at  large,  the  city  itself  being  the  fooua  of  American  letters  Its 
authors  meludc,  perhaps,  one  fourth  of  all  i„  America,  and  the  influence  they 


exert  on  their  brethren,  if  seemingly  silent,  is  not  the  less  extensive  ami 
decisive."  The  same  is  true  to-day,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree;  and  not 
of  literature  only,  but  of  music,  the  drama,  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and 
of  the  industrial  pursuits,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  represented  in  New 
York,  not  even  excepting  farming. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  New  York  is  best  represented  on  its  great 
East  Side,  where  is  presented  a  picture  of  human  misery  unparalleled  iu  the 
world.  But  New  York  is  grappling  bravely  with  this  problem,  so  suddenly 
thrust  upon  it  by  the  enforced  ex,.dus  from  their  native  lands  of  the  hordes  of 
non-self-supporting  and  incapable  humanity.  Much  space  has  been  devoted  in 
tin,  book  to  a  description  of  the  East  Side,  ami  the  methods  employed  for  its 
uplifting.  With  the  restrictions  now  placed  on  immigration,  together  with  the 
close  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  young,  another  generation  or  two 
may  hope  to  see  the  East  Side  undergo  a  transformation  to  Americanism  only 
less  wonderful  than  the  change  wrought  in  the  island  itself  in  the  last  century. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  study  of  New  York  is  a  study  of  the  progress  of  the 
New  World.  The  highest  accomplishments  in  every  line  of  work  and  pleasure 
hud  their  best  market  in  this  great  city,  where  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of 
wealth.  And  to  the  student  of  life  and  the  problems  of  living,  New  York 
affords  an  opportunity  for  observation  not  equalled  by  any  other  city  in  the 
world. 

Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  placing  on  these  pages  a  faithful  picture  of 
lm  NEW  Mbtropows  and  an  interesting  representation  of  old  New  York  • 
whether  the  traveler  will  find  it  valuable  as  preserving  permanently,  and  recall- 
ing vn.dly,  scenes  visited  ;  whether  the  stranger  who  has  not,  and  may  never 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  city  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  its' 
general  character,  places  and  people;  and  whether  the  native  or  resident  will 
value  ,  worthy  to  be  handed  down  to  his  descendants  as  representing  New 
ork  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century-I  leave  for  the  reader  to  write 
mentally  on  the  last  page  of  this  volume. 

E.  IDELL  ZEISLOFT. 
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nues during  tho  groat  snowstorm  of  1888  ...  00 
Snowdrift-  i.ii  Madison  Avenue  after  the  bliuard  of  1888.  07 
\\  ifhiuutiin  Areh,  in  Washington  .viunrv  .08 
Monument  at  the  Circle— Columbian  Cidobmtion  .  .  00 
Sound  Money  Demonstration  or  Business  Men'-  Parade. 

October  iil.  1806   101 

Return  of  Dip  Seventy-first— Crossing  Sixth  Avenue  at 

Thirty-fourth  Street   103 

The  Parade  on  Riverside  Drive  „i,  (i runt's  Memorial  Day  10.1 
viu 
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\r.oxa  Tin:   wilMtVKS  AND  DOCKS— SHIP 

PINO  AX/)  OCEAN  TRAVEL. 
Awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  St.  Paul  with  Ohio  troops  on 

board,  bound  for  Cuba   104 

Arrival  of  I, a  Bniirgogncul  her  New  York  Pier  after  being 

many  days  overdue.  Winter  1807-  08  .       .       .       .  1(15 

While  Star  Line,  showing  tho  Teutonic  at  her  pier  .  106 

Shipping. along  the  East  River  Front      ....  107 

Unloading  Oyster  Boats,  East  River   107 

A  Holiday  Group   108 

An  Excursion  to  a  Football  Game  at  Yale  College,  New 

Haven   108 

Fall  River  Boat  at  her  Pier   100 

On  tho  Way  to  Fall  River   100 

STREET  CLEANING  AND  DISPOSITION  OP 
(1 A 11  ha  (it:. 

Ileadpieco   110 

"  White  Wings'"  Parade   Ill 

"  Each  morning  carts  come  along  nud  gather  up  this 

waste  "   112 

Here  tho  Carta  axo  Dumped   112 

Madison  Sqnaro  After  n  Snowstorm   118 

Saved  Refuse  Under  the  Dump*   114 

Final  Disposition  of  the  Garbage   115 

NEW  YORK'S  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Headpiece   110 

Patrolmen  on  Duty  at  the  Yanderliilt-Marlborough  Wed- 
ding   117 

Directing  a  Stranger   118 

The  Speed  Limit— A  I-u-t  Warning   110 

•'  In  the  lonely  districts  the  mounted  policeman  sometimes 

finds  diversion  "   120 

"Crowds  which  so  quickly  collect  about  any  unusual 

happening"   ISO 

School  Duly— A  Frequent  Scene  at  Seventh  Avenue  and 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street    .       .       .  .121 

"  It  is  n  deserted  baby  "   122 

"  Trudging  along  with  the  youngster  on  his  shoulder  "  .  122 

The  Rogues' Gallery  at  Police  Headquarters  .  .  .  123 
Police  Hoots  escorting  Parade  of  War  Ships  upon  their 

return  from  Cuba   124 

Some  of  New  York's  llicycle  Policemen    ....  125 

River  Thieves   120 

Police  Parade,  which  takes  place  each  year  on  the  first 

day  of  June   127 

FIOHTINQ   FIRS— VOLUNTEER   AND  PAID 
METHODS. 

Ileadpieco   128 

Old  Volunteer  Fire  "  Moshcon."  built  in  1700  .      .     .  128 

A  Fire  Seme  during  Hi.  duvs  of  the  Volunteer  Firemen    .  120 
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narbor  Fire  Station  nt  the  nailery,  and  Fire  Hoot  New 

Yorker   130 

A  Fire  on  the  River  Front,  showing  fire  boats  at  work    .  181 
Saving  Lives  at  a  Tenement -house  Fire  (an  actual  scene)  133 
Messenger  Hoys  of  the  American  District  Telegraph  Com- 
pany   135 

COLONIAL  AND  MODERN  EXCISE  LAWS. 

Ileadpieco— Ye  Old  Inn   136 

Stove  Ilrodie's  Saloon  on  tho  Bowery,  exterior  and  inte- 
rior     .       .       .  .       .  .137 

Interior  of  the  New  Hoffman  House  Rar  ....  138 

A  Vine-cmbowored  Sidewalk  Saloon  Addition  at  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue       ....  130 

"  Some,  of  these  places  are  literally  covered  with  signs  "  .  140 
Harney  Fl vim's,  on  the  Corner  of  Pell  Street  and  the 
Bowery,  showing  Chuck  Connors  and  typical  fre- 
quenters of  a  Howery  Saloon   141 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  WEATHER  PROPHET. 

Headpiece — Manhattan  Life  Building      ....  142 

The  Weather  Prophet's  Private  Oflico   143 

THREE  CENTURIES  OF  CHURCHES, 
Quaker  Meeting  House,  Flushing,  Queens  Borough,  built 

in  1670    144 

Interior  of  the  Old  Quaker  Meeting  House.  Flushing  .   .  144 

Some  Famous  New  York  Churches  of  1820      .       .       .  145 

old  St.  Paul's  Church  nnd  Now  St  Paul  Building  .      .  146 

Trinity  Church  and  Yard,  Broadway  and  Rector  Street  .  147 
John  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  first  home  of 

Methodism  in  this  country   148 

Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church        ....  148 

St.  Mark's,  Second  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street  .       .       .  140 

Marble  Collegiate  Church   150 

Church  of  the  Transfiguration  (Little  Church  Around 

the  Corner)   .      .  .161 

St.  George's  Church,  Episcopal   152 

Episcopal  Church  for  Seamen   152 

Grace  Church   153 

Emanuel,  Baptist  Church.  Brooklyn   154 

Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Parkhurst's)  154 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn  (the  late    Henry  Ward 

Beeohor's)   155 

Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (the  late  Dr.  John 

I  lull's)   156 

Temple  Beth-el   157 

Temple  Emanu-cl   157 

Shearith  Israel  Synagogue  t   158 

St.  John  tho  Baptist's,  Roman  Catholic,  Brooklyn  .      .  158 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral   159 

St.  Augustine's.  Roman  Catholic   159 

St.  Thomas's,  Proti  stunt  Episcopal   160 
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Old  St.  Thomas's  Church  10u 

Lafayette  Avoiiuo  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn  ,      .  161 

Temple  Israel   jg, 

West  Knd  Collegiate  Church  102 

St.  Francis  Xuvier's  Church  and  College— Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary Jubileo  103 

All  Saints1  Roman  Catholic  Church  104 

Easter  Sunday  Parade  on  Fifth  Avenue    .       .  .105 

CEMETERIES  AND  FAMOUS  CHURCHYARDS. 
Entrance  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn    .      .  loii 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn  107 

Moravian  Cemetery  at  Now  Dorp,  Staten  Island  ,  loy 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Borough  of  the  Bronx  .  .171 
Trinity  Churchyard  173 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

New  York  Orphan  Asylum   174 

Sherwood  Memorial  Eye  Infirmary   175 

Institution  for  the  Blind   175 

Isabella  Home  for  the  Aged   170 

Montelioro  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids     ....  170 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  .Society       ....  177 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum   I77 

HOSPITAL  AND    DISPENSARIES,  GENERAL 
AND  SPECIAL. 
Receiving  a  Patient.  Bellevue  Hospital     .       .       .  .178 

Bellovue  Hospital  Buildings  170 

The  Morgue,  Bellevue  Hospital  179 

Patients  on  Veranda,  Bellevue  Hospital  .      .      .  .180 

New  York  Hospital  180 

United  Stales  Naval  Hospital.  Brooklyn  .  .  .  .181 
Presbyterian  Hospital  j8i 

Roosevelt  Hospital  and  Synis  titrating  Boom.  .  188 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  182 

Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital      .      .      .  188 

"  Stationed  in  the  vestibule  Is  the  famous  cradle"  .       .  184 
Mothers  ami  Babies  waiting  to  get  on  the  Floating 

Hospital   184 

The  N'eu  York  Foundling  Hospital   185 

In  the  Babies"  Hospital   185 

HOMELESS  MUX  AND  WOMEN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Ileadpieco  '.       .       .  igo 

"Go down  any  day  to  City  Hall  Park,  sit  on  one  of  the 

benches  and  watch  them  "   180 

"  His  dejected  mien  had  enlisted  my  attention"  1m; 

Mike  Callahan  (from  life)   187  1 

In  Battery  Park  can  always  1m  sn  11  Varied  and  Interest- 
ing Types   188 

Types  of  Homeless  Men  in  a  Two-cent  Cellar  Lodging 

Houso   180 
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11)4 

100 

100 
100 

100 
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Salvution  Army  Hall  thrown  open  on  a  Hot  Night  to 

Homeless  Mon   iqq 

Homoless  Women  on  Blaokwoll*  Island  .  .  .  .101 
Fixing  up  to  Enlist  102 

TYPES  OF  NEW  YORK'S  NEWS-VENDORS. 

Headpiece   ino 

"Debarred  by  the  Gerry  Society,  but  tolerated  by  the 

good-natured  policeman ''  

"  A  pale-faced  woman  who  lias  ■.hildrcu  in  support" 

"  See,  she  mended  me  coat  "  

"  Each  anxious  to  sell  the  last  paper  "... 
"Yet  ho  seemed  happy  a*  he  culled  his  extras  In  a  loud 

shrill  voice"  

newsboys'  Lodging  House. 

"A  blind  muii  arranges  his  papers  with  wonderful  dex 

terity ",      .      .    ' '*•]. 
"  Apathetic  figure,  worthy  the  pencil  of  Don',  counting 

his  papers  on  City  Hall  steps"  107 

Selling  Papers  to  get  Money  Enough  for  a  "  Bike  "  .  107 

TYPES  OF  PROFESSIONAL  MENDICANTS. 

"  Dlca  my  heart,  all  day  without  a  drink  "...  108 

"  Tlioy  work  on  the  sympathies  of  other  people"     .       .  108 

"  The  work  of  a  poor  old  sailor  "   100 

"  Droning  dismally  on  a  fiddle"   100 

"  The  Dean  of  the  Guild  "   200 

"  Found  lying  insensible  "   200 

"  He  is  the  organist  of  the  Broadway  Tabernaclo  "  .       .  801 

A  GREAT  MIDNIGHT  CHARITY. 

Headpiece  202 

The  l.ii  f  Men  at  Midnight  Waiting  for  Bread    .       .  203 

EDUCATION  IN    NEW    YORK—PUBL10  AND 
PRIVATE. 

Headpiece   804 

Grai  or  School.  Eighty-second  Street  and  West  Knd 

Avenue   204 

Before  the  Bell  Kings— An  Hast  Side  School    ...  205 

High  School  In  Flushing.  Queens  Borough      .      .      .  200 

An  Interested  Group   200 

Military  Drill.  Berkeley  School   207 

Boys' High  School,  Brooklyn   808 

Normal  College.  Manhattan   208 

Salute  to  the  Flag.  Packer  Institute.  Brookly   200 

Central  Grammar  School  for  Yi  ung  Ladies,  lirooklyn    ,  210 

Teacher-'  College.  .Manhattan   810 

Barnard  College,  Western  Boulevard  (Upper  Broad- 
way)   211 

Library  and  Buildings  of  Columbia  University,  Morning- 
side  Heights   212 


GREAT  LIBRARIES  AND  TIIEIIt  FOUNDS  US. 

Headpiece,  Aslor-Lenox-Tliden  213 
New  York  Public  Library,  to  bo  orcoleil  in  Bryant 

Park   3|4 

Lenox  Library.  Seventieth  Street  nnd  l-'itth  Avenue       .  815 

The  Original  Astor  Library   yu 

Five  Brandies  of  the  Now  VTork  Proof  Ireulatlng  Library!  210 

After  School  Hours   ,\yj 

GREAT  PARKS  AND  11  its  OF  GREEN. 
Dattory  Park  and  Oaitlo  Garden  in  1880  .  .  .318 

Battery  Park  ami  the  Aquarium  In  1800  .  -.>|h 

The  Observatory,  Centrul  Park  '  810 

Bow  Bridge,  Central  Park   .ii0 

Solitude.  Central  Purk  !      !  220 

At  the  Animal  Canes,  Central  Park   220 

Tho  Terrace  and  Fountain,  Central  Park,                 .  881 

Eutrauce  to  the  Cave,  Central  Park   288 

Beautiful  Lake  ne«r  the  Plow  Entra  to  tho  Park     .  888 

The  Mall,  Central  Park   824 

Statue,  Indian  Hunter,  Central  Purk   224 

Statue,  Commerce,  Centrul  Park   884 

Piotureequo  Scenory,  Upper  End  of  Control  Park   .      .  880 

Statue,  Robert  Burns,  Central  Park   880 

Stotuo,  tho  Pilgrim,  Central  Park   880 

Winter  111  Centrul  Purk— Skating  on  tho  Sev.-nl y -second 

Streot  Lake   227 

In  Claretnonl  Park,  Bronx  Borough   888 

Mornitigsidc  Park   888 

Sunday  In  Centrul  Park— A  Stop  at  MeGown's  Pino 

Tavern   ooq 

Hudson  Park,  along  the  Hudson  River,  Broni  Borough  .  880 

Beautiful  Walk  in  Riverside  Park,  along  the  Hudson    .  881 

A  Path  in  the  Woods.  Bronx  Park   883 

Natural  Scenery  in  Bronx  Park   283 

Nature  I'lidisturlKil,  Prosj  t  Pork   834 

Ploxa  (main)  Entrance  to  Prospect  Park  ....  234 
Monument  in  Memory  of  the  flour  Hundred  Maryland 

Troops  Killod  in  the  Battle  of  Long  Uland     .     .  835 

Water  Tower  iiml  Ui-wrvuir  overlooking  Pro-peel  Park  .  235 

Children  at  Play  In  Brooklyn  Forest  Park      .     .      .  230 

The  Iiake,  Prospect  Park   237 

VEW  YOKES  MARKETS  AND  SOURCES  OF 
food  SUPPLY. 

Old  Washington  Market   338 

After  the  Rush   841 

HOTELS— FRA I  ft  I  i  s  TA  VERN  TO  THE  WAL- 
DORF-ASTORIA. 

Burns'  ColTee  Hoiim-   242 

Pniuuce's  Tuveni   242 

Ix 
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The  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, Thirty-fourth  Street  entrance  248 

Arrangement  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria   24*1 

Reading  Room,  Mill*  House  No.  1   248 

Court  Smoking  uml  Lounging  Room,  Mills  HoUH  No.  1 .  245 

Palin-gunlon  Restaurant  "f  the  Hotel  lui|>oriul       .       .  240 

Drawing-mom  of  the  Royal  Suite  in  the  Astoria     .      .  247 

Hotel  Majestic   248 

Tho  Sun  Roino  Aportinonb  Hotel   248 

The  Thirty-fourth  Street  Entmnce  to  th  e  Waldorf-Astoria 

on  n  Rniny  Night   240 

Cub  stimil  lit  Mud  lion  Square,  anil  tlia  Hotel  Bartboldi  .  250 

Empire  Hotel.  Winter  Seeuo   2.10 

A  Stair  [.Milling  and  Marble  Balustrade  in  tlu<  Hotel 

Sevuy  '•••"">»          •     •  251 

Thn  Alitor  House  uml  Surroundings  in  1881    .      .      .  2.52 

United  State*  Hotel  (Holt'*  Polly),  built  in  1888     .      .  252 

Fnraoui  Dining-room  of  the  I  lot  id  Savoy  ....  353 
St.  Nicholas  Hot  id  on  Lower  Broadway,  considered  n 

wonder  in  1850    254 

Frnnaont'*  Cjraui  uml  Hippodrome  which  stood  on  the 

■lie  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel   254 

Dining-room  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  ....  255 

Tho  Manhattan,  the  tallest  hotel  in  Now  York  .  .  200 
Hotel  .Martin,  unpretentious  in  n|i|ieiiiiinee  but  famed 

for  it*  euisine   25? 

Tho  Ploift  258-250 

Kpot-gardeu  Roitaurant  ot  tho  Hotel  Majcttle.           .  200 

Manhattan  Dooch  and  Hotel,  Brooklyn  Borough     .       .  201 

NEW  YORK'S  BOBKM1 1  -THE  RESTAURANTS. 

Dining  in  the  W  ine  Cellar  of  a  Liberty  Street  Cafe  .  .  202 
Open-air  Dining-room  on  the  lop  floor  of  tho  Hoffman 

House   203 

Summer  Gordon  Dining-room  of  the  Pork  Avenue  Hotel  204 

The  Cliireinont,  Kiver-ide  Drue   205 

Menu  of  typical  Tablod'hote  Dinner  (facsimile)  .  .  205 
Menu  of  a  Lunoheon  Beautifully  Servod  on  Broadway 

for  Twenty-five  Cents  (faosimilo)      .      .      .  .200 
Menu  of  the  Kind  of  Dinner  Baton  Daily  by  Thousands 

of  Now  Yorker*   200 

A  Holmonloo  Menu  Coirl  (facsimile).      ....  SWT 
Rotunda  of  the  AMor  House,  showing  some  of  tho  prom- 
inent men  who  dine  there   200 

Kitehon  of  a  Chinese  Restaurant   270 

Dining-room  of  a  Chinese  Restaurant      ....  871 

GLASSES  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  THEIR  WAYS 
OF  LIVING. 

Residence  of  P.  Klooborg   272 

House  of  William  ('.Whitney   273 

Home  of  Stuyvesant  Fish   2?!l 

Helen  tiould's  Uouso at  irviogton-on-tlio-Hudson  .      .  974 

C.  P.  Huntington's  Country  Kesidonco     ....  274 
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New  York  Residence  of  John  D.  Rockefeller    .       .       .  275 

Tho  Tiffany  Residence   275 

House  of  George  Crocker   270 

House  of  Eugenia  do  Toixcirn   270 

House  of  Itylauder  Wuldo   277 

House  of  Chauncey  M.  Dopew   27? 

House  of  ('has.  II.  Fletcher   278 

House  of  Henry  Marquand   278 

House  of  Louis  Stern  .      .......  270 

House-  of  Hielmrd  Croker  and  II.  Maxwell             .       .  279 

House  of  John  II.  Mathews   280 

Block  I  king  Smitli  from  Seventy-sixth  Street,  Riverside 

Avenue   281 

Sherry's  Now  Huilding   281 

Block  on  West  End  Avenue  North  from  Eighty-fourth 

Street   282 

Block  on  West  End  Avenue  North  from  Seventy-second 

Street  .      .  282 

Block  on  West  End  Avenue  North  from  Seventy-sixth 

Street   282 

Mock  on  West  End  Avenue  North  from  Seventy-fourth 

Street   288 

Block  on  Seventy-sixth  street.  Boulevard  (I'pper  Broad- 
way) to  West  End  Avenue   283 

Block  oil  Sovonty-flfth  Street,  Boulevard  (Upper  Broad- 
way) to  West  End  Avenue   2S3 

Block  on  Seventy-third  Street,  Boulevard  (Upper  Broad- 
way) to  West  End  Avenue   288 

Tho  Osborno  Apartment  Hotel   284 

The  Navarro,  Fifty-ninth  Street  facing  Centra]  Park     .  284 

Plan  of  a  Floor  of  a  High-class  Apartment  House  .  .  285 
Blook  on  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street.  Amsterdam 

Avonuo  to  Western  Boulevard   280 

Modol  Tenement  House*,  West  Sixty-ninth  street  .      .  287 

Plan  of  Floor  (two  flats)   288 

Plan  of  Floor  (throe  flats)   288 

A  Two-room  Apartment,  which  rents  for  eight  dollars  a 

month  ,  288 

Tin-  Return  Home  of  a  Working  (lirl  after  the  Day's 

Work  is  Over   289 

A  Working  Girl's  Homo.    W  hile  eating  her  frugal  meal 

she  meditates  on  the  future   289 

YE  OLD  INNS  AND  MODERN  CLUBS- 
Belvedere  Clubhouse,   1702,  on  the  block  covered  by 

Montgomery.  Clinton,  Cherry,  and  Monroe  Streets  .  290 

Union  Club,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty  first  Street  .      .  201 

Now  York  Club,  Fifth  Ave  ;  and  Thirty-fifth. Street   .  202 

Calumet  Club,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street   .  298 

Union  League,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street  .  298 
I'ewter  Mug  Tavern  and  Tammany  Hull,  in  Frankfort 

Street,  1800    204 
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Metropolitan  Club,  Sixtieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  .  295 
Block  on  East  Side  of  Fifth  Avenue,  showing  Democratic 

Club    .      ?'V   200 

Cafe  of  the  Demoeratii  Club,  showing  prominent  leaders 

of  the  Democratic  Party  and  of  Tammany  Hull      .  297 
Colonial  Club,  Soventy-socond  Street  and  Western  Boule- 
vard (Upper  Broadway)    298 

University  Club,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street  .  298 

Interior  of  the  Lambs'  Club   299 

The  Old  Guard  Passing  Through  the  Temporary  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Arch  at  Washington's  Inaugural 

Celebration,  in  1S80   300 

Society  of  the  Colonial  Wars  at  their  annual  dinner  at 

Delmonico's   801 

Harlem  Club   302 

A  rion  Club,  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Park  Avenue  .      .  302 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  New  York  bound,  after  unveil- 
ing a  statue  ut  Turrytowi   803 

Union  League  Club,  Brooklyn   304 

Clubhouse  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  O.  at  Trovers  Island       .       .  805 

Albert  Stevens  and  Charles  F.  Bates,  Tandem  Drivers   .  805 

Horse  Kacnig  nt  Morris  Park.  Bronx  Borough .  .  .  800 
On  Deadhead  Bluff,  overlooking  Munhuttuu  Athletic 

Field  .                       *"«"-.' 307 
Deadheads  on  the  Viaduct  over  the  Hiirlem  liner,  over- 
looking Manhattan  Athletic  Field     ....  307 
Meet  of  tho  Tandem  Club,  Central  Park  ....  800 
May  Party  of  the  Holland  Dames  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands at  Van  Cortlohdt  Park   310 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution   311 

SOCIETY  IN  NEW    YORK— COLONIAL  AND 
METROPOLITAN. 

Headpiece   312 

Mrs.  John  Jay   313 

Lady  Kitty  Duor   312 

Colonial  Pleasures   313 

Elizabeth  De  Poysler— First  of  that  family  in  America  .  314 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  (Elizabeth  Schuyler)       .       .  814 

Mrs.  Robert  Morris  (Mary  White)   315 

Mr-  Janu  s  Beekmiiu  (Jane  Kcteltas)        .  315 

Mrs.  Ralph  Izard  (Alice  Delancy)   315 

Commodore  Vandorbilt,  founder  of  the  Yanderbilt  fam- 
ily and  fortune   310 

John  Jucob  Astor.  founder  of  the  Astor  family  and  for- 

tuno   310 

John  Jacob  Astor  (the  present)   317 

Cornelius  Vauderbilt,  present  head  of  the  Yanderbilt 

family   317 

William  C.  Whitney   317 

The  late  Ward  McAllister   lilS 

The  late  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens   318 
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MKTII  OF  THE 


CONSOLIDATION  of  the  cities 
of  New  York-  and  Brooklyn  was 
,  first  suggested  in  1833.  There 
was  no  thought  then  of  com- 
bining in  u  single  municipality 
the  wide  territory  that 
since  January  I, 
189S,  has  consti- 
tuted the  Greater 
New  York. 
Surely  such  n 
*$s?'  plan  would  have 
-~  seemed    vainglorious   in  the 
thirties,   for   Fourteenth  Street 
was  well  out  of  town  as  regards  New 
York,  Brooklyn  was  merely  a  village,  and 
all  else  of  the  land  within  the  present  city 
boundaries  was  but  thinly  settled  country- 
side.   No  vision  of  the  future  greatness  the  little  city  was 
destined  to  achieve  on   Manhattan  Island  flashed  across  the 
■Hinds  of  the  men  of  that  hour,  and  a  union  with  the  little 
Village  across  the  river  seeming  the  I,,.,  means  „f  nU},mmt. 
ing  growth  and  power,  upon  the  records  of  the  aldermen 
of  *ew  ^ork  .n  1834  a  report  distinctly  favoring  such  a  union 
was  spread. 

same  f^J^^u  ^  °f  'mny  a  proposition  of  the 

a   cotol   '  £  •yeara,<!,'ePt  °n-    I"  1850,  in  1851,  in  1856  further  attempts 

bett  P  ttnT"  Tl  raade-,.   Ead'  fa,'le,,'  but  'f  »  i 

•     ■  I     ■  those  that  immediately  preceded  it.    In  Is,,;  „lw  ,,„,„„,,„  „t  NVu 

il    lin  lkKi  l''''Sl    ,        t,1C  K,'St  KiVl'r  *b"lM       MM  "IN  '        NVw  York 

he *  ltlyL  °»e-    «•        not  even  laughed  at,  and 

the  scheme  was  seriously  discussed  by  scientific  men. 

form    Th™  l868-  howovw,.did  the  movement  of  consolidation  take  definite 

Pared  to 7,'    ■  T  W,'°  the  idGa  ti"n]y  nxed  S»  &  »'"» ««»d  was  pre- 

pared  to  make  it  the  crowning  act  of  his  life, came  forward-Andrew  II.  I  Ireen. 

made  froml  T'    ?  offoundin«  Central  Park,  a  pleasure  ground 

nTL  l^  f8^  8WamP8>and  0D  the- cp,estion  of  consolidation  he  would 
be  downed.    Hnrty  years,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  day  and  night  he 
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fought  for  it.  sll(!Cessivc  legislature,  resisting  hi,,,  Attracting  more  and  more 
citizens  to  his  standard,  he  at  last  won. 

The  first  practical  stop  was  taken  on  May  3,  1800,  wh,,,  a  bill  passed  both 
hous,,  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  indorsed  bj  the  Governor.   I  ere  a 

eommnamn  to  make  plan.  |  pave          way     Seven,  ,  of  legislative T» 

ghng  and  popular  agitation  for  and  again*,  the  .ohome followed.  ''  Greater  Z 
York    became  a  slogan  of  the  hour.    The  question  was  finally  settled  by  a 

popu  ar  vote  and  an  act  jo,  g  these  cities  and  adjacenl  territor>,  establislL 

new  machinery  and  aceeptmg  a  new  city  charter  for  the  wh  ,a  last  passed 

Mor^n  3      th°  Stnte'ftUd  WM  hy  Qov*™'  "S  P 

This  important  act  in  the  drama  of  Ke«  York  happening  practically  at  .he 

7,,R,,,f  01  r nowon6l,  Ir,■',  >  -'-Ht  of  the  we.,,,,, 

ito  lustw  1>m^ivo  tlm"  OTer' is  «  new  cycle  of 

After  the  popular  vote  which  settled  thai  consolidation  should  Come  to  puss 
had  heeu  taken,  a  toimnksion  was  created  to  devise  „  eharter.    The  ,„•,  oroatina 

this  Commi,s,on  named  as   mbers,  Andrew  II.  (t,,,.,,,  State  Kugineor  Camp. 

bell  \v    Adams,  Attorney  < icneral  Theodore  E.  Hancock,  Mayor  William  I 
Mrong  -,f  New  York.  Mayor  Frederick  W.  burster,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mayor 

latnek  Jerome  Gleason,  of  Long  Island  City.   The  Commission  was  coi  oted 

by  the  appointment  by  Governor  Mori  fSetb  Low,  Benjamin  F.Tracy  John 

,7  u':  !'""ah  V  QUro*  8tewart  1  Woodford,  Silas  B,  Duteher,  William 
<  .  Dc  \\  ,tt.  (ieorge  M.  Pinnoy,  Jr.,  and  Harrison  s.  M  ,.    The  act  provided 

that  the  Commissioners  should  submit  bills  to  the  Legislature  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  municipal  government  by  February  I,  1807,  and  that  the 
Commission  should  cease  to  exist  by  March  1st  following  that  date. 

The  are:,  of  (ireatcr  London  is  G88  square  miles,  that  of  Greater  New  York 
360.  Precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  Greater  New  York"  is  shown  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Uct  0f  consolidation:  "All  municipal  corporations  and 
pint,  of  municipal  corporations,  Other  than  counties,  within  the  following  terri- 
tory, to  wit,  the  county  of  Kings,  the  county  of  Richmond,  the  city  of  Long 
Wand  <  ity,  the  towns  of  .Newtown.  Flushing,  and  Jamaica,  and  that  part  of  the 
town  of  Hempstead,  in  the  county  of  Queens,  which  is  westerly  of  a  straight 
Una  drawn  from  the  southeasterly  point  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  through  the 
middle  of  the  channel  between  Koekaway  Beach  and  Shelter  Island,  in  the 
county  of  Queens,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  hereby  consolidated  with  the 
municipal  corporation  known  as  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  ,)„• 
city  of  New  York."  J 
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The  five  boroughs  created  by  the  charter,  and  which  form  the  new  city, 
show  a  total  population  of  3,388,834.     Of  this,  Manhattan  has  1,884,436- 

Brooklyn,  1,180,000;  the  Bronx,  135*116;  Queens,  125,201;  and  Rich..  I, 

64.U81.  The  Borough  of  Manhattan  has  more  population  to  the  Bquare  inch 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world.    The  foreign  population  is  abunt  two  thirds 

of  the  whole.    Of  immigrant  and  the  children  <.f  immigrants  there  are  s'.mi,  

Germans,  s.M.nuu  Irish,  1 7< »,         English,  lu3,  I  Russians,   101,   Italians, 

50,0()H  Scotch,  and  23,000  Canadians.  Each  day  the  population  of  New  York 
increases  by  315,  exceeding  the  daily  rate  of  London,  which  is  285.  The 
municipal  employees  exceed  in  number  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  of 
the  United  States.  The  municipal  area  embraces  some  twenty  urban  or  vil- 
lage communities. 

As  regards  government,  that  adopted  for  the  new  New  Fork  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  municipalities,  and  its  details  are  of  much  interest.  It  differs 
greatly  from  the  systems  under  which  other  American  cities  are  working.  »n.| 
from  the  systems  employed  by  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  The  old 
local  boundaries  and  localities  are  preserved,  in  a  measure,  and  arc  given  the 
titles  of  boroughs.  These  facts  will  give  a  concise  idea  of  the  governmental 
plan. 

The  five  boroughs,  with  their  locations  and  boundaries,  are  as  follows:  The 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  comprising  the  old  city  of  .New  1  oA  on  Manhattan 
Island,  Governor's,  Bedloe's,  Ellis,  BlaekweU's,  Ward's,  and  the  Oyster  bland*. 
These,  situated  in  the  harbor  and  river,  are  occupied  variously  by  Federal,  State 
and  municipal  institutions.  Still,  topographically,  they  are  all  included  within' 
the  Manhattan  borough. 

The  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  consisting  of  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn  as  it  was 
in  18!),,  just  before  consolidation.  This  territory  includes  all  of  Kings  County, 
taking  in  the  ...any  county  towns  annexed  to  Brooklyn  in  recent  years.  Among 
these  were  Bay  Ridge,  on  New  York  Bay,  Gravesend,  Flatlands,  ami  Flatbush ; 
and  Coney  Island  as  well  comes  within  these  bounds. 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  comprising  all  that  portion  of  Greater  New 
York  north  of  the  Harlem  River  and  Spuvtcn  Duyvil  Creek,  [ts  northern 
l">m.dane.  are  the  small  cities  of  Yonkers  and  Mount  Vernon.  Wltllitl  it  are 
included  the  great  new  parks  of  New  York,  and  here  are  the  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens. 

The  Borough  of  Queens,  including  Long  Island  City  and  all  that  portion  of 
Long  Island  north  and  east  of  Brooklyn,  from  the  Sound  to  the  ocean.  Its  east- 
erly hue  runs  through  the  village  of  Hempstead,  and  the  old  county  Beat  of 
Jamaica  is  now  in  the  borough.  That  part  of  Queen's  ( 'ount;>  not  annexed  has 
become  the  county  of  Nassau.  Flushing  and  Rockaway  Beach  and  the  fox- 
hunting course  of  Cedarhurst  are  in  Queens  borough 

The  Borough  of  Richmond,  comprising  State..  Island  and  its  waters,  the 
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COUnty  of  Richmond.  Mere  is  South  lieaeh,  and  the  finest  crieket  ground* 
about  New  York. 

The  charter  of  tho  Greater  Now  York  follows  in  the  main  the  lines  of  the 
old  charters  oi  .New  York  and  Brooklyn,  although  under  it  the  KV„u.  (gov- 
ernment .s  much  ...ore  elaborate  and  complicated.     The  ehiet  eham-c  and  add, 
tion  is  ...  regard  to  the  borough  system,  which  is  a  distinct  municipal  novelty 

Il.e  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  is  tho  official  title  of  the  ciiy.  In  the  nan,,, 
his  heads  ot  department-,  and  the  borough  president!  are  lodged  the  functions' 
of  administration.  Replacing  the  old  boards  of  aldermen  of  the  oitie*  i-  tho 
Municipal  Assembly,  composed  of  two  houses  the  <  JounoU,  COMiBting  of  twenty 
nine  members  elected  for  four  year-  each,  and  the  Hoard  of  Aldermen  of  -My 
members,  elected  for  two  years.  The  Municipal  Assembly  has  extended  powers 
and  wide  le^iative  jurisdiction  over  the  usual  municipal  subjocta,    It  can  no, 

grant  franchises  however,  without  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Hoard  of  |  ,(l 
mate  and  Apportionment.    No  franchise,  in  any  event,  can  be  granted  for  fl 
longer  period  than  twenty -five  years.    When  it  comes  to  the  issuing  of  bonds  and 
the  creating  of  loans  the  prior  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  i«  required 
With  the  exception  of  the  comptroller,  the  city'*  financial 

officer,  the  mayor  appoints  all  his  heads  of  departments.  II. 
himself  receive*  §l.r>,( HID  a  year,  is  elected  for  four  years, 
ami  wm  not  be  his  own  successor,    lie  has  the  general 
duties  of  a  mayor,  and  no  others.    The  borough  presi- 
dents, elected  by  their  own  localities,  hold  office  for 
four  years,  and  are  practically  the  major*  in  minia- 
ture of  their  territories.    Each  senate  disirict  of 
each  borough  has  its  local  board,  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  Municipal  Assembly  resi- 
dent within  it,  and  the  borough  presidents  are 
the  presiding  officers  of  these.     The  local 
boards  have  the  task  of  looking  out  for  the 
individual  needs  of  each  locality . 

The  comptroller  receives  $10,000  o  year, 
and  manages  the  eity's  funds,  issuing  bonds 
when  he  deems  it  advisable,  and  paying  the 
municipal  bills.    The  actual  money  is  handled  by 
the  chamberlain,  who  gets  112,000.   There  are  sub- 

departments  for  auditing  and  the  collection  of  taxes.        Rodsiit  A.  Via  SVYcj 
The  chief  departments  of  the  Government  besides 

are  those  of  Law  (managed  by  the  corporation  counsel),  Police  (a  board  of  four 
commissioners),  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  (wutar,  highways,  street 
cleaning,  ecweru,  public  buildings,  lighting  and  supplies,  bridge-    a  president 
and  si.x  commissioners),  Barks,  Buildings,  Public  Charities  (each  three  commis- 
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sioncrsi,  Correction  (a  single  commissioner).  Fire  fa  commissioner  and  a  chief). 
Duck-  ami  Perries  (three  commissioners),  Taxes  and  As-esMuents  (a  president 
and  four  commiBsionore),  Education  (a  president  and  a  general  board),  and 
Health  (three  commissioners,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Police,  and  the 
Health  Officer  of  the  Port). 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Greater  New  York  in  Is1.'* 
was  $2,4fi4,7i?B,l!i2.  The  net  funded  debt  of  the  city  for  the  Bame  year  was 
$387,458,520 

These  facts  relate  briefly  the  general  construction  ..f  the  new  municipal  g.,v- 
ornmenl  of  Now  York.  The  new  city  came  into  being  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1898,  after  a  heated  election  in  November,  1897.  William  L.  Strong 
was  the  outgoing  mayor  of  old  New  York,  a  merchant,  who  had  been  elected 
on  a  fusion  platform.  He  was  not  renominated,  and  local  political  parties 
split  until  then-  were  four  candidate-  in  the  field. 

From  early  July  to  election  day  a  mayoralty  campaign  was  waged  that  will 
always  be  noted  in  the  annals  of  American  politics,  Tammany  Hall  noini- 
oatod  for  the  regular  Democracy  a  judge  of  the  City  Court,  Robert  A.  Van 
W  yck.  The  Republican  organization  had  opposed  to  him  General  Benjamin 
Pi  Tracy,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  Cabinet  officer  under  President  Harrison. 
The  Citizens'  Union,  a  now  party,  sot  up  as  a  third  candidate  the  President  of 
Columbia  University,  Seth  Low.  And  yet  further  to  complicate  the  contest, 
Henry  George,  of  fame  as  a  political  economist  of  the  people,  was  named  bv 
the  "  Georgcitcs,"  another  new  band. 

Vigor  characterized  this  fir*!  municipal  campaign  of  New  York  the  Greater 
on  every  side.    The  details  can  not  be  given  here  ;  they  will  be  recorded  in  the 


histories  of  the  future.  Now  they  must  be  sought  for  in  files  of  newspapers. 
Kadi  of  the  four  parties  spare  I  no  effort  to  rally  converts  to  its  standard,  and 
never  before  in  the  history  of  local  political  campaigns  have  the  minds  of  voters, 
so  undecided  how  to  vote  were  great  numbers  of  them,  afforded  so  fertile  a  field 
for  political  influence.  Up  to  the  very  eve  of  election  day  the  issue  was  in- 
volved in  doubt.  Low  and  George  seemed  to  have  enormous  masses  of  citizens 
behind  them. 

And  then  came  the  most  dramatic  event  in  American  polities.  But  a 
few  hour-  (three  days  really)  before  the  polls  were  opened  Henry  George  died. 
The  exhausting  work  of  campaigning  struck  him  down,  and  a  nation  as  well 
os  a  city  stood  amazed,  shocked.  The  most  hardened  politicians  gasped,  as 
the  man  Of  the  people  lay  in  a  room  of  a  New  York  hotel,  his  campaigning 
forever  done. 

IN-  managers  named  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  in  his  stead.  But  the 
magic  of  the  name  hud  tied  with  George's  spirit.  What  vote  he  might  have 
had  can  never  he  told.  His  son  got  but  a  handful  of  the  total.  Seth  Low  and 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy  each  made  a  valiant  run  ;  but  Tammany's  candidate,  Robert 
A.  Van  Wyck,  was  elected  Greater  New  York's  first  mayor. 

On  a  hillside  of  Greenwood  Cemetery  there  has  been  erected  a  granite 
monument  to  Henry  George.  Popular  subscription  built  this  great  block  to  the 
dead  economist.  On  the  front,  on  a  granite  pillar,  is  a  bust  of  George.  The 
back  has,  in  a  wreath  of  granite,  a  tablet  containing  a  .(notation  from  Progress 
and  Poverty.  The  monument  is  the  work  of  the  economist's  son,  Richard 
George,  the  sculptor. 


3n  lUctnorn  of  Ijciirn  George. 
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I'  FROM  TIIK  NORTH   RIVER  IN  1898. 


FARMING  IS  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 


BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN. 


AO  mystery  at  all  and  little  of  tradition  lianas  over 
the  first  settlement  of  the  long  and  narrow  island 
that  in  former  days  constituted  all  «>f  New  York 
City  and  is  now  the  Greater  New  York's  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  Clean  out,  detailed)  substantiated 
historical  facts  tell  the  story  from  the  very  first 
moment.  The  first  personage  New  York's  Borough 
of  Manhattan  has  to  recall  is  Hendrik  Hudson, 
¥f  who  in  1G09,  in  his  galliot  the  Half  Moon, 
sailed  up  the  hay  and  thence  into  what  is  now 

the  Hudson  River.  A  stern,  fearless,  roving 
adventurer  was  he,  tit  for  the  task  0  Hutch 
trading  company  hail  given  him — that  of  dis- 
covering a  northwest  passage  to  the  Pacific, 
lie  failed  in  this  task,  of  course,  hut  he  brought 
hark  news  of  far  greater  value  to  the  trading 
nation  of  that  time,  that  there  was  a  certain  land 
it  would  pay  to  colonize  and  set  up  business  relations  with. 
Nor  were  the  merchants  of  Holland  slow  at  taking  his  advice. 
Thus  was  that  strip  of  land,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  long  and  of 
varying  widths -three  mile*  nt  its  widest— that  now  constitutes  New  York's 
Borough  Of  Manhattan,  first  settle.!.  Hudson,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  its 
discoverer,  though  this  credit  is  generally  given  him.  Traders  had  actually 
Bet  foot  On  the  island  of  Manhattan  some  years  previously,  though  they  had 
never  located  there  permanently.  Hudson,  however,  made  it  a  settlement,  a 
trading  post,  that  grow  into  a  viUagO,  a  eitv,  and  finally  u  metropolis. 

What  Hud  son  found  i>  ot  interest.  "A  smiling  land,"  uphill  and  down 
dale,  a  narrow  island  of  the  most  diversified  scenery  and  great  natural  beauty. 

Hardly  the  faintest  hint  of  what  the  island  of  Manna  hattoes  was  can  he  found 

in  the  regularly  arranged  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  that  mark  the  Borough  of 

Manhattan  of  lS'.IS  u„d  l'.MM.  Nevertheless,  for  years  after  the  day  of  its  di- 
COVOiy  Manhattan  Island  retained  its  pristine  beauty  to  the  regions  at  its 
tip  end,  whore  the  waters  of  the  rivers  meet  those  of  the  upper  bay,  it  was  low- 
lying,  below  what  is  now  Fulton  Street  much  narrower  than  now,  for  there  is 
Considerable  made  land  along  its  outer  edges  to-day,  three  full  Mocks  in  places 
along  the  Fast  River  near  the  Battery.  West  of  Broadway  where  Canal  Street 
is  there  were  meadow.-  Hooded  by  the  Hudson's  tide,  known  as  late  as  the  carlv 
days  of  this  century  as  Lispenard's  Meadows.  Where  the  Tombs  prison  is 
BOW  was  a  pond— the  Collect  Pond— and  near  this,  at  a  later  date,  the  finest 


water  in  all  New  York  was  to  be  found.  The  famous  Tea-Water  Pump  stood 
here  just,  after  the  Revolution. 

Some  rods  from  the  Collect  Pond  was  a  swamp  of  wide  area.  About  the 
middle  of  the  island,  from  the  Battery  to  the  island's  northern  end.  ran  a  ridge, 
and  Broadway  nnd  the  Boulevard  follow  this  ridge  precisely  to-day.  Beyond 
Canal  Street,  from  river  to  river,  there  were  gently  sloping  meadows  and  pri- 
meval forests.  At  about  Fourteenth  Street  rocky  districts  began,  reaching  their 
greatest  height  on  the  west  side,  up  about  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street  and 
what,  is  now  Morniugside  and  Washington  Heights.  Innumerable  brooks, 
water  courses,  and  ponds  lined  and  dotted  the  island.  Steep  hills  and  deep 
valleys  were  frequent.  It  was  emphatically  a  rolling  country,  with  fine  pasture 
land  here  and  there  and  an  occasional  smooth  stretch.  Much  of  the  upper  e06t 
side  was  boggy,  the  upper  west  side  rocky.  So  pronounced  were  these  geo- 
graphical characteristics,  that  when  late  in  the  eighteen-seventies  the  city  begin 
to  push  far  up  town  the  upper  west  side  could  only  be  built  upon  after  a  pre- 
liminary expense  of  millions  in  leveling  nnd  blasting. 

Tbifl  was  the  land  that  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  formally  in  1G10.  The 
lower  end  of  the  island  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  or  Hudson  and 
Fast,  rivers,  which  bound  it  on  the  east  nnd  west  sides ;  but  it  is  only  separated 
from  the  mainland  on  the  north  by  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  the  Harlem 
River,  two  connecting  but  comparatively  unimportant  streams.  The  length  of 
the  island  on  the  west  side  is  thirteen  and  a  half  miles,  and  on  the  east  side 
about  eight  and  a  half  miles,  hs  average  breadth  is  one  and  three  fifths  miles, 
the  widest  point  being  from  Seventeenth  to  Fourteenth  Streets,  where  it  has  a 
breadth  of  nearly  three  miles,  from  whence  it  varies  and  narrows  to  half  a 
mile  at  Bowling  Green.  At  about  One  Hundred  nnd  Fourth  Street  the  eleva- 
tion is  such  that  the  surface  of  the  land  is  higher  than  the  top  of  Trinity  Church 
steeple  on  lower  Broadway. 

I  I"  COrlj  settlers  had  frequent  troubles  with  their  Indian  neighbors  until 
1617,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  patched  up  with  the  Iroquois.  Up  to  this 
period  N,.«  Amsterdam  — for  so  the  little  settlement  was  called— had  been  of 
small  importance.  But  the  strength  of  England  increased  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  thrifty  Dutch  began  to  look  to  their  poeketbooks,    Many  families  were 

M  l".  "'"  fr       Holland,  and  in  1026  the  first  of  the  Dutch  governors  came. 

There  were  four  of  these  governors,  all  men  of  parts  and  shrewdness.  With 

Peter  Minuit  the  line  began.  Wouter  Van  Twiller  followed  him.  Wilhelmus 
Kieft  come  third  in  order,  and  the  fourth  was  Peter  Stuyvesont  of  the  wooden 
leg,  whose  bones  now  rest  in  the  soil  of  St.  Mark's  churchyard  on  Second 
Avenue.    There  was  little  of  incident  in  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  for  these  years. 
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I  ho  »]«...  of  Manna-hattoes  was  purchased  from  the  Indiana  for  sixty  guilder* 

lS"'|l,,,l,V""Vn,;L"-     Th°  liltl«-  wax,d  mighty  f..r  iU  dav  and 

generation.    Sturdy  burghers  were  there,  well-formed  and  hard-working  vrouw 
blooming  maid.  ..id  hard-headed  youths.    They  built  a  stockade  of  wood  acrosl 
the  island  at  what  ,s  now  Wall  Street,  and  dug  a  canal  where  is  now  Can:,, 
Street  both  for  protection  from  the  belligerent  Indians  who  infested  the 
island  s  upper  parts. 

Under  Stuyvesant  the  settlement  grew.  French,  English,  Huguenots,  and 
n,n,ans  came  over  and  engaged  in  trade.  The  man  of  the  wooden  lc-  a  sol- 
d.er  ,„  every  sense  of  the  word,  held  the  Indians  in  check.  The  .„,„  Z,k  on 
every  appearance  of  life,  though  it  was  very  simple  in  its  taste,.  Nevertheless 
had  a  mixed  populate  of  burghers,  shopkeepers,  farmer,,  soldiery,  runaway 
slave,  from  the  \  irginia  plantations,  and  dare-devil  adventurers.  All  of  these 
Stuyvesant  kept  in  order,  grimly,  superbly. 

.ki/Irf  tl  f  n"       iS,and  °f  Manhattan  w-  ^ort-lived,  despite  the 

kill  of  the  art  of  the  Dutch  governors.  England  had  her  eye  on  the  fruitful 
province.  Stuyvesant  foresaw  the  danger,  but  his  home  Government  would  not 
send  h,m  aid.  On  a  September  afternoon  of  the  year  1.304  several  British  frig- 
ates under  command  of  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  sailed  up  the  bay,  and  wito 
he  aid  of  certain  insurgents  seized  New  Amsterdam  before  the  Dutch  had  time 
to  stnkc  a  blow.  he  city  then  became  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
^  ork  flater -  James  II),  under  whose  direction  the  Nicolls  expedition  was  fitted 
out.  Nico  Is  became  the  hrst  English  governor.  He  was,  while  not  experi- 
enced n  statecraft,  a  man  who  managed  to  conciliate  the  various  conflicting 
elements,  and  the  tenor  of  evente  ran  fairly  well  on  Manhattan  Island  for  thir- 
teen years,  when  m  1673  the  city  was  once  more  captured  by  the  Dutch.  They 
Held  it  tins  time  fur  only  a  short  fifteen  months. 

In  1C74  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  which 
hen  had  a  population  of  three  thousand.  His  rule  becoming  unpopular  with 
the  people  lung  James  replaced  him  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Brockholst 
Matters  did  not  improve,  and  a  system  of  self-government  was  inaugurated,  with 
1  Iiomns  Dongan  as  governor.  In  this  era  came  the  rebellion  led  by  Jacob 
Leisler  which  resulted  in  both  Leisler  and  his  son-in-law,  his  chief  lieutenant, 
being  hanged.  The  government  was  at  once  reorganized  on  an  aristocratic 
Dasis  winch  continued  until  the  Revolution,  the  right  „f  suffrage  being  onh 
granted  to  those  who  possessed  a  property  qualification. 

Ijor  seventy-five  years  after  the  collapse  of  the  Leisler  movement  the  history 
or  j.New  York  ran  along  evenly,  and  the  city  continued  to  gain  in  prosperity 
»•'««  importance.  In  1710  its  population  was  six  thousand,  and  in  1750  this  had 
ncreased  to  twelve  thousand.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  it  had  twenty 
tli'Mi-and  inhabitants. 

When  the  Stomp  Act  was  passed,  in  1765,  -New  York  was  in  a  ferment. 


S£r-  
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American  rule.    He  had  served  with  dis  ZZtZSttSSSZ 
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tal  Congress,  and  was  a  man  of  property  and  position;  lie  continued  as  movor 
until  I  7S!».  The  (  itv  I  lall  was  then  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets, 
where  the  Sub-Treasury  now  stands.  Here  Washington  was  influguratod  I'm -i' 
dent  in  1780.  From  1785  to  1790  New  York  wu  the  national  capital.  From 
L784  to  17!»7  it  was  the  State  capital  as  well. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  immigration  from  Europe  set  in  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  with  the  adoption  of  a  more  radical  State  constitution  tho  history  of 
old  New  York  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end  and  that  of  the  modern  city 
to  have  begun.  In  1820  the  population  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand.  In  1825  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  city's  development,  and  by  1800  it*  population  wiw  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  an  effort  was  made  to  force  the  city  into 
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open  rebellion.    Mayor  Fernando  Wood  proposoil  that  New  York  should  secede 
and  become  a  free  eity,  and  (lie  city  council  received  the  proposition  with  enthu- 
siasm,   Bat  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon  the  whole  current  of  opinion  changed, 
and  the  city  dis- 
patched regiment 
after  regiment  to 
the  dofonse  of  the 
Union. 

Since  the  close 
of  the  war  the 
commercial  prog- 
ress of  the  city 
has  made  marvel- 
ous changes  on 
Manhattan  bland. 
Instead  of  the 
beautiful  natural 
scenery  the  island 
once  was  wont  to 

boast.  New  ^  ork- 
ere  now  point  with 
equal  enthusiasm 
to  the  long  vista 
of  streets  lined 
with  the  mighty 
Structures  Of  en- 
gineering skill 
which  mark  the 
former  sites  of 
woodland  and  pas- 
ture. 

Of  the  divcrsi- 
flod  and  beautiful 
natural  scenery 
which  was  ob- 
served by  Hudson 
and  his  men  hardly 

a  vestige  remains.  Valleys  have  been  tilled  in,  bills  leveled,  water  courses  arid 
brooks  buried.  hi -Control,  Riverside,  Morningside,  and  Mount  Morris  Parks, 
and  up  OH  the  extreme  end  of  the  island  at  Inwood  (old  Tubby's  Hook),  Nature 
has  been  allowed  to  have  her  way,  but  nowhere  else.  Kven  a  vacant  lot  is 
becoming  a  rare  sight  on  the  island,  and  the  builders,  masons,  carpenters,  and 
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plumbers  keep  unceasingly  on  each  year.  Where  Hudson  and  Stuyvesant  ami 
even  men  and  women  of  the  last  century  saw  landscapes,  there  are  now  only 
the  canons  of  the  city's  streets.    As  time  goes  on  even  the  old  buildings  are 

being  destroyed, 
and  one  has  to 
hunt  in  out -of - 
the  -  way  localities 
for  an  old  Dutch 
house,  or  even  a 
structure  that  has 
reached  the  age  of 
a    hundred  years. 

It  is  a  city  of  the 
new  that  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan 
spreads  out  to-day, 
a  region  that  at 
some  points  is 
worth  more  the 
square  foot  than 
any  other  place  on 
earth. 

From  the  <  its 
Hall  to  the  Bat- 
tery it  is  now  a 
mass  of  towering 
structures,  grown 
up  in  the  air  these 
past  few  years,  the 
buildings  of  the 
finest  class  dwarf- 
ing even  Trinity 
Church's  spire. 
There  the  bank- 
ing interests  fore- 
gather, the  ship- 
ping   people,  the 

great  foreign  merchants,  the  commerce  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  iron,  machinery, 
paints,  drugs,  and  a  thousand  more  articles.  West  of  the  City  Hall  Park  are 
the  china  and  -las-  nu  n.  the  willow-ware  traders,  the  fruit  merchants.  East 
•■f  the  Park  are  the  newspapers,  and  beyond  them  the  leather  trade,  on  the 
site  of  a  marshy  waste  still  called  "the  Swamp."     Northward  of  this  begins 
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the  huge  "East  Side,"  "Chinatown  »  the  "Ghetto,"  and  the  hordes  of  foreign, 
ere  who  work  at  their  trades  where  they  live.  Up  Broadway  is  the  wholesale 
dry-goods  interest,  and  that  of  flowers  and  feathers.  To  the  westward  are 
manufactories,  and  along  the  river  front  the  grocery  trade. 

At  Fourteenth  Street  the  character  of  the  citj  changes.  Now  begins  the 
residence  district  and  the  region  of  regular  streets,  east  and  west,  north  and 
south.  Business  is  steadily  invading  all  this  territory,  from  Fourteenth  Street 
to  rorty-second  Street.  A  few  conservative  families,  indifferent  to  the  inroads 
of  trade  and  the  demands  of  fashion,  still  live  where  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  ago,  but  these  are  very  few.  In  this  belt  are  the  finest  shops  of  the  present 
day,  and  most  of  the  theaters.  Everything  centers  within  a  short  distance  ..t 
Broadway.    Far  east  and  west  of  here  it  is  becoming  shabbier  each  year 

Fashion  has  its  stronghold,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  in  New  York  along 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  within  a  block  of  it  in  the  side  streets  from  Thirty-fourth 
Street  up.    Here  are  the  palaces  of  many  famous  on  account  of  their  wealth 
the  upper  west  side,  including  Riverside  Drive,  can  boast  also  of  residences  ol 
much  elegance.    From  Thirty-fourth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street  are  the  costly  apartment  houses,  in  which  rents  are  from  one  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  dollars  for  a  single  apartment.    In  this  section  are  also  the 
cheaper  apartments  and  fiats  and  small  house*  where  the  middle  classes  live 
inese  latter  extend  their  residences  throughout  Harlem  ami  across  the  river 
into  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 

On  the  hill  on  the  west  side  above  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street 
and  along  the  hank  of  the  Hudson  is  what  is  rapidly  coming  to  he  the  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  region  of  home  on  Manhattan  Island-Washington 
aeights.  There  is  one  curious  spot  in  this  section— a  miniature  Conev  bland 
has  sprung  up  along  Amsterdam  Avenue  by  High  Bridge  and  Fort  (ieor-e  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  the  cosmopolitan  inhabitants  of  the  lower  east  side  swum, 
to  this  district  They  are  mostly  the  poorest  of  the  mechanic  class,  to  whom 
even  a  trip  to  Coney  Island,  cheap  though  the  fare,  is  a  luxury. 

An  interesting  feature  as  regards  the  progress  and  the  growth  of  Manhattan 
uas  been  the  wiping  out,  in  the  memories  of  all  but  a  few,  of  the  many  little 
villages  that  .lotted  the  island.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  Greenwich, 
<  helsea,  Dry  Dock,  Vorkville,  Manhattanville,  and  Carmansville.  Greenwich 
village  extended  west  of  Sixth  Avenue,  from  Blceeker  to  Seventeenth  or 
£ignteenth  Streets,  in  the  early  days  of  the  eenturv,  and  was  widely  known. 

nereto  all  the  business  offices  and  shops  were  removed  when  the  cholera 
scourge  visited  New  York  in  1822.  It  was  a  charming  suburb,  and  many 
romantic  memories  linger  about  it.  A  few  of  its  old  houses  remain  to-day,  but 
n.m.N  ot  the  people  who  now  live  within  its  bounds  do  not  know  of  the  name. 
i  Milage  of  even  greater  distinction  was  Chelsea,  along  "the  Ninth  Avenue," 
trom  Eighteenth  Street  to  Twenty-fifth.     Dry  Dock  village  was  far  to  the  eaal 


side,  above  and  below  Seventh  Street,  on  what  was  once  n  swamp.  Vorkville 

was  at  about  hast  Eightieth  Street  I  Third  Ave,        The  Bosto,  t  „„ 

srL? 6      ******  ™  *•   * z  sc 

fifth  Street,  and  Car- 
mansville on  the 
heights  at  West  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty- 
fifth  Street. 

None    of  these 

old-time  villages 

were  annexed.  The 

city  simply  built 

itself  up  and  around 

and  finally  absorbed 

them.  The  only  vil- 
lage of  the  time  that 

has  kept  its  identity 

is  Harlem,  and  this 

region    above  One 

Hundred  and  Tenth 

Street.  although 

metropolitan  now,  i. 
never  likely  to  lose 

its    elianieteristies  as 

a  suburb. 

The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  borough 
was  Augustus  W. 
Peters,  who  as  a 
member  of  the  <  lid 
Guard  was  active  in 

recruiting  volunteers  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war.    The  borough's 
population  in  the  last  thirty-seven  years  has  more  th-m  doubled.    According  to 
the  Federal  census,  in  18«(»  it  was  hi.v.kii  ;  j„  1*7..,  'm-2,'2\i->  ■,  in  ixsu  i 
ii73;  and  it.  lsii.i.  i.44«i,8Kj.   The  Board  of  Health's  estimate  t.,r  L807  wns 

l,.MS4,:J24.  According  to  figures  prepared  by  Mr.  StOVOnson  Towle,  consult, 
ing  engineer  for  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  total  acreage  of  the 
boi„„gh  is  2:.,S(i4,  and  on  January  1.  |s!»s,  the  population  per  acre  waa  71.7: 
the  population  per  square  mile,  46,888  ;  the  population  living  in  boUICB,  1,840,- 
887  ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses.  *7,2!ll  ;  ami  (he  avenge  number  „f  resi- 
dents  to  a  house,  21.2. 
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AUGUSTUS  W,  PETERS,  FlIiST 
BOBOUGn. 


SIDEXT  OF  TIIE 


WHERE  THE  SIXTH  AND  NINTH  AVENUE  ELEVATED  RAILROAD  LINES  DIVERGE. 


LOOKING  SOUTHWEST  FEOM  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  \\  oODHlillH! E  BUILDING,  CORNER  OF  JOHN  AND  WILLIAM  STREETS. 


LOOKING  NORTHEAST  FROM  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  WOODBRIDGE  BUILDING,  CORNER  OF  JOHN  AND  WILLIAJ 


\M  STREETS. 


1-1  III 


BOROUGH  OF 


point  overlooking  the 
i,  on  a  beautiful  ridge  be- 
Washington  Heights  and 
»>(l,  is  a  landscape  view 
which  if  surpassed  by 
few  natural  panoramas 
in  America.  On  a  clear 
day  there  is  spread  be- 
fore the  eye  at  every 
point  of  the  compass 
an  unobstructed  view 
of    nearly  twenty 
miles,   and    with  a 
pair    of  good  field 
glasses  there  is  brought 
ithin  the  range  of  vision 
a  picture  so  grand  and 
inspiring  that,  once  seen, 

it  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  majestic  Hudson  may  be  traced  north  until, 
liko  a  silver  thread,  it  disappears  between  the  hills  of  Orange  and  Putnam 
Counties.  The  city  of  Xonkors,  eighteen  miles  from  the  Batterv,  is  easily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  point*  of  interest  on  the  south  can  readily  be 
located  in  the  more  thickly  populated  district  of  Manhattan  borough  The 
noble  Palisades  and  the  Highlnnds  of  New  Jersey  on  the  west,  and  the  beau- 
tiful ond  picturesque  valley  of  the  Harlem  on  the  east,  BOem  to  be  enhanced 

m  their  beauty  when  viewed  from  this  commanding  elevation.  To  enumer- 
ate all  the  poiute  of  interest  spread  out  before  the  eye  of  the  beholder  would 
require  to,,  many  l(f  the  limited  pages  of  this  book,  and  certainly  no  word 
picture  that  might  la-  drawn  could  adequately  desoribo  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  landscape. 

Before  continuing  a  description  of  other  beautiful  scenes  and  points  of  inter- 
est to  bo  found  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  a  brief  outline  of  the  early  history 
ot  the  territory  included  in  its  borders  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  r„ 
reader.  "\\  hen  Ilendrik  Hudson,  in  1600,  Sailed  up  the  river  which  now  bears 
us  name,  he  anchored  off  a  point  which  in  later  years  took  the  name  of  Spuvtcn 
I'uyvil.  winch  is  the  most  southwestern  point  on  the  Hudson  of  Westchester 
Oounty,  which  county  contains  all  the  territory  known  as  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  I- our  years  later  Adriaen  Blok,  in  the  first  sailing  vessel  built  in  Amer- 
ica, oruiBed  up  the  Sound  and  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  territory.  To 


THE  BRONX. 


Jonas  Bronck,  or  Bronx,  however,  belongs  the  distinguished  honor  of  being 
the  first  white  settler.  Bronck  came  from  Holland  in  his  ship,  The  Fine,  of 
Troy,  and  purchase  1  a  tract  of  land  corresponding  to  the  territory  known  as 
Morrisania.  From  this  pioneer  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  is  entitled  to  its 
name.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Westchester  County,  like  Manhattan  Island, 
was  originally  a  Dutch  settlement.  As  its  riches  developed  it  fell  a  prey  to 
English  greed.  In  1046  Adriaen  Vanderdonek  secured  a  title  to  a  tract  of 
land  sixteen  mile-  along  the  Hudson  River,  north  of  Spuyten  Duyvil,  extending 
east  to  the  Bronx  River.  This  tract  included  what  is  now  the  city  of  Yonkers 
and  the  entire  southwestern  part  of  Westchester  County.  The  east  side  of  the 
borough,  skirting  Long  Island  Sound  and  including  Pelham  Neck,  was  settled 
by  William  Hutchinson  and  his  wife  Anne.  They  were  of  English  stock,  and 
came  from  Boston  in  1G34.  Eight  years  later  Throggs  Neck  was  settled  by 
John  Throckmorton  and  thirty-live  families  who  fled  from  New  England  to 
escape  the  inhuman  persecution  of  the  Puritans.  The  northern  part  of  the 
county  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Stephanus  van  Cortlandt. 

The  present  Borough  of  the  Bronx  includes  all  the  lower  end  of  Westchester 
( lounty.  The  southern  limits  of  the  cities  of  Yonkers  and  Mount  Vernon  form 
it-  northern  boundary,  and  it  follows  an  almost  direct  line  east  to  Long  Island 
Sound.  Bronx  contains  all  the  old  towns  of  Westchester,  Kingsbridge,  East- 
•  hestcr.  and  a  part  of  Pelham.  In  the  territory  are  also  included  the  villages 
of  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  Riverdale,  Bangsbridge,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  Woodlnwn 
Heights,  Wilharasbridge,  Kay  Chester,  Morrisania,  Bartow  on  the  Sound,  Port 
Moms,  \fott  Haven,  Fordham,  and  Bronxdale. 

Prior  to  Dutch  settlement  many  tribes  of  aborigines  inhabited  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  Bronx,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Weekquaes- 
gecks.  Relics  of  their  settlement  arc  still  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers 
and  the  Sound  in  shell  beds,  mounds,  and  hummocks.  Archaeologists  have  made 
sonic  important  finds  of  flint  spearheads  and  arrowheads,  stone  hatchets,  and 
other  prehistoric  remains.  History  regarding  their  actions  in  the  district  treated 
upon  10  this  -ton  deals  with  the  treaty  made  between  them  and  the  Dutch  in 
1ML>  at  the  bomool  Jonas  Bronck,aiear  the  present  terminus  of  Bronck  Avenue, 
at  Harlem  Iv.lls;  their  massacre  of  Vanderdonek's  colony  in  what  is  now  Van 
<  Ortlandt  Bark  ;  the  celebrated  Anne  Hutchinson  murder  near  the  "split  rock  » 
m  I  clham  Bay  Park  ;  and  the  evacuation  of  Throgg's  Neck  by  John  Throck- 
morton and  Ins  colony. 

Bordering  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  geological  formation  of  the  Bronx,  con- 
sisting principally  of  limestone  and  trap  bowlders,  is  very  ancient.  Two  main 
ridges  and  one  mtcrmcdiate  one  parallel  to  the  Jersey  Palisades ;  while  to  the 
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s  ON  «i\K  HUNDRED  AND  T11IKTV-NINT1I  STREET 


oast  of  tbo  valley  of  the  Harlem  River  the  surface  gradually  flattens  into  sen 
meadows  and  suit  marshes  along  the  Sonnd. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  territory  of  the  Bronx  was  the  theater 
somo  bloodv  skirmishes  and  military  movement*.  The  sagacious  Washington 
WOS  quiok  to  note  the  natural  defenses  of  this  section  of  the  country,  and  by 
rallying  Iris  ill-equipped  troops  in  the  interior  he  was  able  to  maintain  an  un- 
broken lino  of  communication  between  the  New  England,  the  Middle,  and  the 
Southern  colonies.  The  line  of  advanco  for  war  ships  up  the  Hudson  was 
obstructed  by  Porta  Washington  and  Lee.    At  Fort  George,  where  the  brave 

McGaw  ot  Maryland,  lost  his  life  in  defense  of  his  country,  an  ontorpris  

brewer  lias  established  a  summer  garden  and  liquid  refreshment  resort.  It  was 
nt  Fort  Waaluugtonj  however,  whore  occurred  the  greatest  disaster  to  American 
arms  during  the  war  for  independence,  and  definite  measures  are  now  being 
taken  to  mark  the  spot  with  a  memorial  arch  similar  in  proportion,  and  de- 
sign to  the  famous  Arch  of  Titus  in  Rome.  Tbo  site  of  the  old  tort  lies  im- 
mediately within  the  private  property  boundary  on  the  western  side  of  Fori 
Washington  road,  about  in  range  wltb  <  >ne  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Street 
and  it  is  hore  that  the  proposed  memorial  arch  will  be  orected.  Washington 
viewing  from  a  distance  the  battle  of  November  16,  177c.  in  which  the  British 
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wreaked  their  vengeance  in  horrible  butchery  of  their  captives,  wept,  like  a 
child  at  the  fate  of  his  heroic  companions,  which  he  was  powerless  to  avert. 
On  that  date  the  last  vestige  of  American  authority  disappeared  from  the  island 
of  Manhattan  until  the  evacuation  seven  years  later  by  the  British.  Other  in- 
teresting and  important  events  were  Aaron  Burr's  destruction  of  the  British 
blockhouse  at  West  Farms;  the  notable  attack  of  the  patriots  upon  the  British 
lines  by  waj  of  Van  Oortlandt  and  Williamsbridge;  the  defeat  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park  near  Woodlawn ;  a  cavalry  encounter 
in  Van  Cortlandt  Park  at  the  crossing  of  Tibbetfs  Brook  near  the  old  mill  ■ 
and  Washington's  crossing  of  Kingsbndge  to  take  possession  of  New  York  City 
after  its  evacuation  by  the  British. 

The  old  families  of  Bronx  have  been  prominent  in  New  York's  social  and 
political  history  fro,,,  the  early  colonial  days.  Morrisania  takes  its  name  from 
Richard  Morns,  who  came  from  Barbadoee  and  was  a  captain  under  Cromwell 

'  'the.'  I  "  is  families  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Bronx  are 

the  Van  Cortlandts,  Philipses,  Pells,  Delanceys,  Bnrtows,  Ludlows,  Rutherfords, 
I-awrenees,  and  Goiivernciirs. 

In  January,  1S74,  Kingsbridge  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  New  York  form- 
ing part  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward.  West  Farms,  which  had  been  set  off  as 
f  ,,;W"  '"  im>  tatoriing  toe  villages  of  West  Farms,  Fordham,  Williams- 
bn.lgc,  lremont,  Fairmont,  Belmont,  Clairmont,  Monterey,  Mount  Kden,  Mount 
'  ^O^stock,  was  annexed  the  same  year.  The  other  major  portions 
of  the  present  borough  were  annexed  at  a  more  recent  date,  all  of  them  eoing 
into  the  Pwenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards.  In  these  two  wards  there 
»»■  »"w  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  legally  opened  streets.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  two  wards  foots  up  to  nearly  seventy  million  dollars. 

IMS  great  north  side  of  New  York  City  is  in  shape  a.,  irregular  parallelo- 
gram, hounded  on  three  sides  by  navigable  waters,  while  nearly  half  of  the 
remaining  boundary  forms  the  northerly  limit  of  the  great  public  park  area  of 
Bin  Olty.  In  its  topography  the  average  width  of  the  Bronx  is  more  than  six 
miles.  I  here  arc  three  parallel  lines  of  elevation  and  three  corresponding  val- 
leys ot  depression.  All  the  depressions  are  suitable  for,  and  are  actually  in 
use  as.  channels  of  commerce  in  the  form  of  great  trunk  lines  of  railway, 
which  demonstrate  the  superior  commercial  facilities  of  this  entire  area.  A 
general  system  of  rapid  transit  is  thus  made  secure,  and  a  thorough  system  of 
fmgh.  trans.t  ,s  established,  enabling  manufactories  to  distribute  their  com- 
modltaes  and  secure  raw  material  without  breaking  bulk.  Not  o.dy  in  land 
transit  but  „,  water  communication  are  the  facilities  unequaled.  A  water 
frontage ^equal  in  extent  to  that  of    Manhattan   Island    i,   pre-entcd-a  total 

engflvof  shippmg^front  of  over  fifty  miles.   There  remains  to  be  said,  in  this 

u. .  I  a  word  concerning  the  remarkable  commercial  advantages  which 

«av«  been  developed  by  tl,-  opening  of  the  Harlem  River  to  navigation.  The 
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PBLEAW  av  EKUE  CROSSING  THK  BRONX  RIVER. 

official  celebration  of  this  event  took  place  Juno  17,  1895.  Already  this  im- 
provement, still  under  way,  has  added  a  deeided  impetus  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce "i  tlf  region  of  the  Bronx.  The  immense  number  of  steamers  and 
barge*  that  now  leave  the  Hudson  River  and  enter  the  Harlem  River  at  Spuy- 
ten Duyvil  were  formerly  compelled  to  double  the  Battery,  thus  blocking  the 
way  Of  the  ocean-going  steamers,  excursion  and  passenger  lines.  As  wharf 
facilities  Ore  increased  along  the  Harlem  this  obstruction  is  -raduallv  loening. 

On  the  eastern  border  of  the  Bronx  is  locate!  what  is  now  known  as  the 
East  Harbor  of  Now  York,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  East  River,  Long 
Wand  Sound,  and  Harlem  River.  This  harbor  has  ample  apace. and  depth  for 
the  largest  vessels  afloat,  and  may  bo  approaohed  direct  from  the  Atlantic  <  Iceom 
oia  Long  Wand  Sound,  or  through  the  East  River  from  New  York  harbor. 
The  entire  coast  traffic  "f  the  New  England  States, including  the  mammoth  pas- 
senger steamers  of  the  Sound,  pa~.es  through  this  harbor.  From  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  no  limit*  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  this  vast  land-locked  basin.  Two  railroad  systems  (the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  New  York.  New  Haven,  ami  Hartford)  have  freight  terminals 
here,  and  the  superior  advantages  offered  to  manufactories  are  being  appreciated 
by  capitalists  and  promoters  of  commercial  enterprises. 

In  the  matter  of  rapid  transit  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  is  fairly  well  taken 
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care  of.  One  branch  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Road  is  in  operation  to  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street,  on  the  east  side,  and  to  Fordham  ;  while  on 
the  west  side  passengers  are  carried  by  the  Elevated  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
fifth  Street,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Putnam  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  The  New  York  Central  maintains  an  express  train 
service  from  its  Forty-second  Street  station  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city 
over  what  iB  known  as  the  Harlem  Railroad.  This  company  also  operates  a 
road  for  freight  which  skirts  the  Hudson  from  Spuyten  Duyvil  to  Thirty-third 
Street.  The  extreme  eastern  division  is  served  by  the  Harlem  River  branch  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  connection  with  the  elevated 
roads  of  Manhattan  being  made  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street  and 
s,  ,,|  and  Third  Avenues.  In  addition  to  these  steam  railway  facilities  the  trol- 
ley line-  are  gradually  forming  a  network  of  tracks  over  the  entire  territory  of 
the  Bronx. 

The  viaducts  and  bridges  of  the  Bronx,  of  which  there  are  a  number,  form 
an  interesting  study  in  themselves.    The  first  bridge  across  the  Harlem  was 
built  in  1698  by  Fredryck  PhUxpse.    The  franchise  granted  him  stated  that,  no 
toll  should  be  charged  for  the  passage  of  the  King's  forces,  and  that  the  struc- 
ture must  be  called  King's  Bridge.    This  bridge  was  built  just  east  of  the  site 
of  the  present  structure  which  bears  its  name.    In  1813  Robert  Macomb  built  a 
bridge  at  the  location  of  the  present  Seventh  Avenue  Bridge.    In  order  to 
bmld  the  structure  be  dammed  the  river.    In  1836  the  farmers  of  Westchester 
destroyed  Macomb's  dam  and  reopened  ua\  igation     Later,  a  wooden  bridge,  W  ith 
a  swing  draw,  was  constructed  at  the  same  place.     It  was  popularly  known  as 
Macomb's  Dam  Bridge,  and  remained  in  use  until  1891,  when  it  was  moved  a 
short  distance  to  the  north  to  make  room  for  a  new  steel  structure.  The 
Fourth  Avenue  railroad  bridge  was  built  in  1840,  and  a  railroad  bridge  at 
Spuyten  Duyvil  in  lS+ti.    The  famous  High  Bridge  was  completed  in  1S4'.".  and 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  old  Croton  Aqueduct  across  the 
valley  of  the  Harlem.    It  is  of  interest  to  sightseers,  and  extends  from  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  to  Aqueduct  Ave- 
nue.   Of  greater  interest,  however,  is  "Washington  Bridge,  just  north  of  High 
Bridge.     It  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  masonry  and  steel,  '-'..".T'i  feet  long  and 
over  eighty  feet  wide.    This  bridge  was  two  years  in  building,  and  cost,  in 
round  numbers,  three  million  dollars.    It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1889. 
The  Second  Avenue  Bridge,  for  railroad  and  foot  passengers,  was  built  by  the 
Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company  in  1S85.    The  Third  Avenue  Bridge  is  a 
ponderous  affair,  having  a  draw  span  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long.    It  ear 
ries  two  sidewalks,  a  roadway,  and  double  tracks  for  trolley  cars.    This  bridge 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  two  million  dollars,  and  was  made  necessary  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States.    Congress  enacted  a 
law  in  1890  stipulating  that  bridges  over  the  Harlem  River  must  have  a  clear 
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space  <>f  twenty-four  foot  above  high-water  mark.  This  law  made  necessary  a 
higher  structure  to  replace  the  Third  Avenue  Bridge  and  also  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Bridge  of  1 1 « *  -  Ww  jfork  Central  Railroad.  Other  bridges  in  process  of  con- 
struction bad  likewise  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  1 1 
is  estimated  that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  expended  three  million  dollars 
for  it-  new  bridge  ftlld  approaches  at  Fourth  Avenue.  Madison  Avenue  Bridge, 
which  connects  One  Hundred  and  Thirty -eighth  Street  on  the  east  with  Madison 
\  venue  on  the  west,  was  built  by  the  Park  Commissioners  In  1884.  In  1886  it 
was  decided  to  erect  a  viaduct  from  Washington  Heights  to  connect  with  a 
bridge  over  the  Harlem  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  tiftli  Street.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  undertook  this  project  in  lS'.tn,  and  three  years  later  the 
viaduct  was  opened  to  the  public.  In  connection  with  the  bridge  it  has  a  total 
length  ut  J.j.'.l  feet.  It  erodes  Kighth  Avenue,  the  elevated  railroad,  Harlem 
River,  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  total  cost  of  the  improvement 
WOC  two  million  dollars.  The  bridge  of  the  New  ^  .irk  and  Putnam  Railroad 
which  crosses  the  river  a  quarter  <>f  a  mile  above  the  Seventh  Avenue  Bridge, 
was  built  in  1*77.  It  has  two  railroad  tracks  and  footpaths  for  public  use. 
Broadway  Bridge  over  the  Harlem  ship  canal,  connecting  the  old  Kingsbridge 
Road  "ii  the  south  with  Broadway  on  the  north,  was  completed  in  December, 
1894.   A  dow  bridge  is  Boon  to  replace  the  present  railroad  structure  at  Spuyten 

Duvvil.    Contracts  for  a  Structure  to  bo  known  as  the  Willi-  A\cnue  Bridge, 
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for  the  use  of  the  public,  have  been  let.  This  bridge 
will  cross  the  Harlem  from  Willis  Avenue  to  First 
A\enue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street.  It 
is  to  be  an  elaborate  affair,  costing  about  two  million 
dollars. 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx  contains  six  important 
parks — Van  Cortlandt,  Bronx,  Pelham,  Crotonn,  St. 
Mary's,  and  Claremont — all  of  which  are  described  in 
another  chapter  of  this  book. 

One  of  the  most  important  public  improvements 
undertaken  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  is  the  Grand 
Boulevard  and  Concourse,  which  will  comprise  a  spa- 
cious and  attractive  driveway  connecting  Central  Park 
and  Riverside  Drive,  Manhattan,  with  the  magnificent 
park  system  of  the  Bronx.  These  splendid  parks  have 
been  almost  inaccessible  for  those  who  wished  to  drive. 
The  Concourse  will  be  free  from  all  business  traffic,  and 
will  include  not  only  a  wide  speedway,  but  a  double 
boulevard  for  pleasure  driving,  broad  walks,  prome- 
nades, and  bicycle  paths  adorned  with  lawn  parking, 
fountains,  and  abundant  shade.  The  Concourse  will 
be  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  be  intersected  by  nine  transverse  roads 
passing  underneath,  for  the  accommodation  of  street  railways  and  heavy  traffic. 
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This  grand  boulevard  will  present  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  of  New 
York. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  the  Harlem  River  Speedwnv  presets  an  engi- 
neering feat  of  no  small  proportions.    It  is  a  magnificent  driveway  extending 
from  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  viaduct  north  al„,'lir  the  wesr 
6hore  of  the  Harlem  River  for  four 
miles,  and  was  constructed  at  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  one  million  dollars  a 
mile.    The  Speedway  is  built  princi- 
pally upon  reclaimed  land  of  the  river 
front  and  space  obtained  by  blasting 
away  portions  of  the  bluff  of  solid 
rock.     The  roadbed  is  of  macadam, 
and  it  is  bordered  along  the  river  by 
an  ornamental  retaining  wall  of  solid 
masonry.    The  Speedway  was  half  a 
dozen  years  in  building,  and  was  con- 
structed for  the  benefit  of  owners  of 
fast  horses.    Its  greatest  width  is  over 
two  hundred  feet,  and  broad  sidewalks 
for  pedestrians  extend  the  full  length 
of  the  drive  on  either  side.    It  is  in- 
tersected at  intervals    by  transverse 
tunnels  for  pedestrians  and  passengers 
from  excursion  boats. 

Some  of  the  most  attractive  ave- 
nues and  residence  streets  of  the  city 
are  located  in  the  Twenty-third  and 
Twenty-fourth  wards.  For  those  who 
admire  picturesque  scenery  and  high 
ground,  there  is  no  borough  of  New 

1  ork  which  affords  so  many  admirable  sites  as  the  Bronx.  It  is  New  York's 
ideal  home  section.  In  educational  facilities  it  possesses  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. In  the  two  wards  comprising  the  borough  there  are  twenty  grammar 
and  twenty-six  primary  schools.  Of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  there 
'-  the  Ursuline  Convent  Academy,  near  Bedford  Park;  the  Webb  Home,  a 
costly  structure  in  Sedgwick  Avenue  ;  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  for  the  care  and 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Fordham  ;  St.  John's  College,  charmingly 
situated  in  a  pretty  park  facing  on  Pelliam  Avenue,  Fordham  ;  the  New  Fori 
University,  on  a  twelve-acre  elevation  overlooking  Harlem  River.  Hudson 
Kiver,  and  the  Sound  ;  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  at  Westchester ; 
and  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  for  Roys,  at  Classon  Point,  "indeed,  the  ad  van 
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tagesof  the  great  trans-Harlem  section  an'  manifold,  and  tho  buyer  of  real  oil  ito 

bora  will  find  it  a  paying  investment. 

Some  of  the  most  important  clubs  of  the  north  dido  are  tho  Morris  Club 
in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  with  a  membership  of  thrBO  hun- 
dred ;   the  Schnorer,  having  the   largest   membership   of  any  dub   in  tho 

Bronx,  and  composed  principal^  ol 
the  best  (icriiian  element ;  the  Subur- 
ban, at  Tremont,  an  athletic  organiza- 
tion; tho  West  Morrisania;  thu  Tre- 
mont; and  the  Hedford  Park.  There 
"re  also  numerous  handsome  church 
ediliees,  and  an  attractive  and  com- 
modioli*  theater. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  wa\  of 
public  improvement  of  the  natural  at- 
tractions of  tho  north  wide  as  a  rosi- 
dojice  district  i>  but  small  compared  t" 
what  is  projected  for  tho  near  future. 
The  oponing  of  the  Harlem  ship  canal, 

tin'  development  of  the  splendid  park 
system,  the  completion  of  tho  great 
reservoir  in  Jerome  Park,  and  the 
Consummation  of  other  public  enter 
prises  outlined  in  this  chapter,  will  bo 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx  in  particular,  and  to  the 

(ireater  New  York  in  general. 

The  growth  and  development  of 
the  Bronx  during  late  years  has  been 
phenomenal:  In  the  year  I860  the 
population  of  this  territory  was  but 
1 7,' 100,  in  1890  it  was  74,000,  and  in  1898  it  was  over  200,000.  The  number 
of  building  plans  filed  in  1897  exceeded  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  building  improvement*  was  over  twelve  million  dollars.  At  this  rate 
of  progress,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  conditions  ten  years  henee.  The 
taxable  value  of  real  estate  in  the  Bronx  for  [898  was  one  hundred  million 
dollars. 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx  contains  one  of  the  great  defenses  of  New  ^  ork 
Harbor.    The  works  at  Fort  Schuyler,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  at  Will,  t  - 
Point,  although  not  extensive  modem  fortresses,  possess  a  torpedo  and  Mil. ma 
rine  mine  system  which  is  unsurpassed,  and  establishes  an  impassable  barrier  to 
on  enemy  bent  upon  entering  the  harbor  by  means  of  the  Sound. 
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.^RNLIKK  the  Borougb  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  had 
no  distinct  and  well-defined  beginning  as  a  settle- 
ment founded  by  European  colonists,  and  its  history 
is  closely  linked  with  that  of  its  neighbor  across  the 
Ivisl    River,  successively  known  a-   New  Am.-ter- 

danij  Now  York,  and  Manhattan.   The  nucleus  of 
the  borough  has  also  had  different  appellations,  the 
Brouokelen  of  the  Dutch  becoming  Brookland  under 
British  rule,  and  Brooklyn  after  the  Revolution. 
During  Governor  Van  Twiller's  administration  of  the 
aiTairs  of  the  New  Netherlands  for  the  I  futch  West 
India  Company,  one  of  his  officials,  Jacob  Van  Cor- 
laor,  purchased  from  the  Indians  a  plot  of  land  called 
"Ca-tatcenw  on  Sewnn-hackev,  or  Long  Island,  be- 
tween 1 1  it-  bay  <>f  the  North  River  and  the  East 
River."    This  is  the  earliest  recorded  grant  to  an  in- 
dividual in  the  present  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  On 

the  same  day,  Andries  Huddle  and  Wolfert  Gorrit- 
seii  purchased  the  Hats  next  to  the  west  of  Van  Oor- 
laor's  giant,  and  shortly  after  this  the  level  land.-  to 
the  east  were  acquired  by  Governor  Nan  Twillcr 
bimself.    TIicm-  purchases  aggregated  about  fifteen 

thousand  acres,  and  from  them  resulted  the  town  of 

New  Amer-I"  t,  afterward  Flatlands.    In  the  same 

year,  William  Adriaense  Rennet  and  .lacqucs  Bcntyn 
purchased  nine  hundred  and  thirty  acres  at  Gowanus.  A  house  was  erected  on 
this  road  a  few  years  later,  and  this  may  be  considered  the  first  step  in  the 
settlement  of  what  afterward  liccame  the  city  of  Brooklyn  proper.  It  stood  at 
what  if  now  the  junction  of  Twenty -seventh  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  and 
was  destroyed  h\  the  Indians  in  ICCl  Aeeordin»  to  the  best  authorities  the 
BOCOnd  Stop  W08  taken  in  1687  by  Joris  Jansen  de  Rapid  je,  one  of  the  Walloon 
immigrants  of  1698.  lie  purchased  a  piece  of  laud  called  "  Rennegackonck  in 
the  la  nd  of  Marcehkawicek,"'  now  known  as  Wallahout  Bay,  of  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres.    This  is  now  occupied  in  part  h\  the  United 

State-  Marine  Hospital  and  part  of  the  borough  between  \o-tr.ind  and  <  irand 

A  1  onuos. 

The  Indian  war  of  1648  impeded  the  progress  of  settling  this  fair  laml,  and 
it  was  not  until  1645  that  the  first  Dutchman  took  up  his  abode  permanently 
here.    This  pioneer  was  .Ian  Kvertscn  Bout,  and  he  built  on  the  "  Maize  lands 
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of  Maryckawick  on  the  Kill  of  Gowanus,"  Bout  was  joined  by  several  other 
men  of  the  Netherlands,  and  together  they  established  the  village  of  Breuckelen, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fulton,  Hoyt,  and  Smith  Streets.  Schepens,  or  super- 
visors, were  appointed,  and  a  Sellout  or  sheriff,  was  chosen. 

By  1654  a  gradual  influx  of  other  Walloon  settlers  had  gained  for  the  neigh- 
borhood the  appellation  of  "  Wall-Bogt,"  or  "the  bay  of  the  foreigners,"  from 
which  the  transition  to  Wallahout  was  easy.  Governor  Kieft  in  U53S  secured 
for  the  West  India  Company  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  de  Rapalje's  plantation, 
extending  from  "  Rennegackonck  "  to  what  is  now  Newtown  Creek,  and  from 
the  East  River  to  "  the  swamps  of  Mcspaetches."  The  price  paid  to  the  native 
chiefs  for  this  extensive  area,  which  comprised  the  whole  of  the  former  town  of 
Bushwick  on  the  gradually  rising  land  back  of  the  Wallahout,  was  "eight  fath- 
oms of  duffel  cloth,  eight,  fathoms  of  wampum,  twelve  kettles,  eight  adzes, 
eight  axes,  and  some  knives,  corals,  and  awls." 

In  August,  1688,  Jansen  Van  Vaas  received  a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres 
on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  partly  in  what  litter  became  the  towns  of  New 
Utrecht  and  Gravesend,  of  which  towns  he  was  the  pioneer  settler.  In  the  same 
year  Thomas  Boscher  got  a  patent,  for  a  tobacco  plantation  on  the  beach 

of  Long  Island,  near  Gowanus,    In  1640  ,  Frederick  Lubbert- 
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sen  got  a  patent  for  a  tract  in  this  vicinity,  with  an  extensive  shore  front  on  the 

U  *■!";.  ™m?™™g  the  ,nrger  Part  0f  wlmt  is  now  k,10W»  «s  South  Brook- 
lyn. By  l(,42  the  settlement  was  considered  important  enough  f.,r  the  estab- 
uument  of  a  ferry  to  New  Amsterdam,  the  route  of  which  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Pulton  Ferry  of  to-day. 

..  %  ™46  near,y  the  wljo,e  w»ter  front  from  Newtown  Creek  to  the  south 
aide  of  Gowanus  Bay  was  in  the  possession  of  industrious  settlers  actively 

ZZT  ;n  km  mm  &»  v,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,!,!,;. 

J       -nent  of  Breuekelen  as  a  town.    Thus   more  than  two  centuries  ago 
reuckelen  was  founded  upon  nearly  the  same  location  as  has  since  become  the 
PQhhca|  centre  of  what  is  now  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

But  though  the  Cluster  of  honseson  the  site  mentioned  was  official  Breucke- 

aroumiT  "I  CCntre  °f  8ett,ement-  The  <%  of  Brooklyn  grew  up  from 
...  und  the  0ld  Ferry  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street  As  far  back  as  1686  a 
sturdy  Hollander-Cornelius  Dircksen-ran  a  boat  ferry  from  hero  to  Peck 
*»p.     Ahout  the  little  cove  originally  at  this  point  was  the   Brcuekelen  of 
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earliest  -lavs.    Here  were  the  trading  establishment*.    A  narrow  road  was 

broken  from  the  town's  sito  on  the  plan,  above.    Afterward  this  was  Wide  I 

and  became  Fulton  Street    What  are  now  Front,  Water,  Dougherty,   1 

Columbia  Streets,  run  along  the  lines  of  the  earliest  lane,  of  this  cove  vUlaio 

1  he  other  settlements  stood  still,  and  that  around  the  old  Perry  trow 
Before  1700  had  come  around  it  had  climbed  the  hill  as  far  us  thoprosoni 
er" M0f  ,lie  Bnd«°-    Tuition  relates  that  these  first  inhabitants  of  Brook 
lyn  were  extraordinarily  sturdy,  hard  headed  burgher*    Main  Street  the  IOC 
ond  highway  of  tins  section,  was  not  opened  until  one  hundred  years  later 

m,tiM^,,mnr!;,,r r^';1"-1""1  1,1  1,17:'         <"       Ferry  I  continued 

until  1884.   The  firstchurcli,  built  in  1660,  was  set  in  the  middle  oi  the  road 

way  (Fulton  Street)  near  where  Smith  Street  now  crosses  I.  .1  Bh  0  glooim 

building,  was  not  pulled  down  until  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  lator 

In  1664  Breuekelen  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Now  Netherlands  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  Under  English  rule  the  name  of  Breuekelen  became 
corrupted  into  Brookland.  The  town  steadily  advanced  until  it  reached  tho 
position  of  the  leading  one  in  Kings  County,  and  its  importance  was  furthor 
UJCreaBed  by  its  appointment  as  a  market  town.  At  .1,,  beginning  of  tho  «... 
of  the  Revolution  Brooklyn  was  a  prosperous,  pleasant,  quiet,  ogrioulturol  town 
of  between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  population.  Its  noighbors  Mush 
wick,  Flatlands,  Flatbush,  Now  Utrecht,  and  the  other  towns  later  incorporated 
with  it,  had  also  made  rapid  advances  in  population  ami  wealth. 

With  the  Revolution  began  the  hour  of  Brooklyn's  niche  in  American  his- 

tory.  The  British  generals,  with  keen  military  foresight,  chose  wesiern  |,„,K 
island  as  the  place  of  all  places  to  mass  troops  and  from  which  t.,  send  out 
expeditions  to  crush  the  rehellio...  (Jcnerals  Greene,  Putnam,  and  Lee.  of 
the  Americans,  were  sent  hastily  thither  to  defend  this  key  to  New  York. 
In  I77»;  they  commenced  to  throw  up  intrenchmonto,  of  which  now 
remain,  though  a  portion  of  old  Port  Putnam  Mauds  in  ono  of  the  smaller 
parks,  and  has  heen  rcehristoncd  Fort  Greene.  The  labors  of  tho  colonials 
were  all  in  vain,  however.  Tho  British  came  over,  mot  the  Americans,  and 
repulsed  them  in  the  fiercest  battle  the  war  had  yet  seen.  This  was  on  tl)0 
22d  of  August,  I77IS. 

Thus  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  loss  of  which  to  tho 
Americans  meant  the  occupation  of  New  York  by  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
king.  Though  fortifications  were  thrown  up  from  the  WallabOUt  well  down  to 
Gowanus,  the  most  of  the  fighting  took  place  on  the  present  ground  "f  IVo-pect 
Park  and  ulong  tho  gcntlo  slope  at  Twenty-third  Street  and  Thin]  Avenue. 
On  the  night  of  August  2!lth,  beaten  beyond  hope,  Washington  quietly  with- 
drew his  troops  across  the  Fast  River. 

Of  all  old  Brooklyn's  historic  memories  there  is  none  better  worth  recall 
ing  than  that  of  the  prison-ships  of  the  Wallabout.    From  1 77*1  to  the  close 
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OLD  VIEW  OF  MONTAGUE  STREET,  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS,  SHOWING  LOVER'S  PROMENADE.  (From  a  prist  of  isso.) 


of  tin'  Revolution  tlio  hulks  Jersey  ami  Whitby  lay  in  tins  basin,  ami  the 
British  M'nt  their  prisoners  t..  thorn  by  the  hundreds,  to  die  of  fever  ami  what 
was  not  very  far  from  starvation.  On  the  Jersey  alono,  it  has  been  estimated, 
eleven  thousand  men  died.  Their  bones  were  buried  hastily  in  the  meadows 
near  by.  In  1808  the  Tammany  Society  collected  these  bones  and  interred 
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thera  in  thirteen  huge  coffins  in  a  mausoleum  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hudson 
A  v  enue.    This  locality  has  since  been  known  as  Martyrs'  Hook. 

During  the  British  occupation  of  Brooklyn  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  free  range  was  given  to  the  pillaging  propensities  of  the  soldiery,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  town  presented  a  sad  scene  of  desolation.  Gradually, 
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fi£*W  be.nlgn  i^nenCe  °f  Hbertj  aDd  |aW'  order  emerSed  fr'""  ""J 
Brooklyn  6  advance  from  that  time  on  was  steady  and  uninterrupted. 

*or  a  tune,  however,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  citizens  of 


Brooklyn  and  the  other  King*  County  towns  had  reason  to  fear  that  they  would 
on     more  be  m  the  midst  of  warlike  operation,    However,  on  K,.,„  „ 
1815,  uowa  was  received  of  a  glorioua  peace.   This  was  celebrated  by  a  general 
illumination  of  the  town  on  February  21st,  goneraj 

noJ^  TXt  8!CP/;reflfd  WM  """lt'i"  "'^  blowing  year,  when  the  moat  thioklv 

populated  part  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn  waa,  on  April  IStb,  anked  u  an 

-  orporated  vd  age  of  the  State  of  Now  York.    «,,'  charter  waaTeS  , 

...ended  and  en  arged  as  the  ine.         of  populati  [e  1,1.  until  it  1,,-an  e 

necessary  to  endow  t  e  p  ace  with  the  name  and  privileg          a  city.  A,,, 

8,  1884,  waa  a  proud  day  for  Brooklyn.  The  town  was  then  incorporated  undo 

he  name  „  the  City  of  lirooklyn,  and  its  ahitants   M,v  M        '  . 

ml  pohtlcaJ  under  the  style  of  -  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  ,1,  ,'llv 
Brooklyn,     Under  tins  charter,  Bedford*  in  the  ,,-,,,  „  part  of  .he  town,  and 

Gowanus,  adjoming  Flatbuab,  lost  their  aeparato  ideni        and  became  port,  of 

lie  new  city.    A  proud  day  for  Brooklyn  indeed  !    She  was  now  the  -hud 

argest  ,,ty  m  the  State  of  X,,,  Vork.     How  little  did  the  i,  i.an.s  drcan! 

that  ,n  n„t  much  more  than  half  a  century  she  was  to  be  the  third  largest  oitj 
...  America,  and  he  ore  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  importan  part  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  New  World!    The  annexation  hall  had  been  sc.  rolling 
and  from  time  to  time  the  city's  boundaries  were  enlarged.     In  I  s.,.,  t|u!  towns 
Buahwick  and  Wllliamsburgb,  which  had  long  been,  so  far  as  propinouity 
and  mterests  were  concerned,  pmetieally  parts  of  the  city,  were  formally  annexed 
to  .     Other  suburbs  of  the  city  which  beeame  parts  of  the  corporate  body  were 
I'latbusl,  wind,  was  the  central  .own  of  Kinga  County,  fual  Boutl,  of  Brooklyn 
and  which  waa  chartered  by  Stuyveaant  in  IC52;  Platlanda,  the  most  aouthorly 
town,  incorporated  by  Governor  Nicoll  in  1067;  Gravesend.  which  include* 
Coney  Island,  granted  to  the  English  aettlera  by  a  patent  under  Governor  Kieft 

...  1.45;  New  Lots,  formed  from  Flatbuab  in  L052,  ia  the  extrc  .Men.  par. 

Qi  the  county;  ami  New  Utrecht,  incorporate!  under  Stuyvcsant  in  1002,  situ- 
ated upon  the  Narrows,  and  including  the  present  Fort  Hamilton,  Hath,  Bay 
Itidge,  and  Beiisonhurst.  J 

Many  quaint  and  interesting  memories  linger  about  the  Brooklyn  of  tho 
Old  days,  and  the  present  borough  has  great  interest  because  of  iu  peculiar 
c haracteristies.  Though  a  full-fledged  city  for  over  fifty  years,  and  for  a  time 
the  third  city  in  the  Union  at  that,  Brooklyn  was  alwaya  unlike  other  great 
centres  of  population.  The  trade  that  should  have  been  hers  from  her  size, 
took  root  in  New  ^  ork  instead  of  remaining  on  Long  [aland.  The  effortl 
of  her  people  increased  New  York's  wealth  more  than  they  did  her  own. 
I  he  bulk  of  commercial  enterprise  found  its  way  to  Manhattan  Island,  leav- 
ing for  Brooklyn  only  shops  (some,  it  is  true,  on  a  very  large  aealc,  hut  all 
local),  warehouses,  ship  basins,  and  manufactories.  The  old  phrase  "tho 
bedroom  of  New  York"  was  not  only  true,  but  .here  waa  more:  Drooklyn 
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became  the  storage  house  <>f  tiio  metropolis,  the  dockyard^  and  the  shipping 
point. 

And  now  more  than  over,  sinco  it  1ms  been  joined  to  New  York,  is  it  all 
these  things.  An  extremely  important  factor  in  the  progress  Of  the  metropolis 
is  this  borough,  and  it  is  growing  more  so.  Its  water  front  is  the  finest  in  the 
Quitod  States,  its  warehouses  ore  the  most  numerous  of  any  city,  and  there  are 
thi.u sand.-,  of  acre-  yol  uuoccupied  for  manufacturing  sites. 

Taking  the  Battery  and  Wall  Street  as  the  tip  of  the  handle,  Brooklyn 
spreads  out  before  Manhattan  like  a  fan.  It  has  an  area  of  about  thirty -seven 
Bquarc  miles,  nnd  is  hounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  East  River,  on  the  south 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  New  York  Bay  and  the  Narrows,  which 
separates  it  from  Stateu  Island,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Borough  of  Queens. 
Then-  is  l>nt  one  steep  hill,  the  bluff  opposite  the  Batten,  known  as  the 
20 


Heights,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  rivers,  the  Bay,  and  the 
Jersev  shore,  but  the  entire  territory  is  by  no  means  low-lying.  It  slopes  up 
eentlv  from  the  river,  with  broad  stretches  of  level  land,  once  farms  and 
meadows,  reaching  the  too  „f  its  ridge  at  Cumberland  Street  and  Greenwood 
I  (emotery  Mack  of  this  it  slopes  again,  but  almost  imperceptibly  now  into  the 
Borough  of  Queens  and  Jamaica  Bay.  What  is  known  as  the  Eastern  District 
is  low-lying,  and  at  many  points  swampy:  This  whole  region  was  years  ago  a 
riH,  pasture  land  overlaid  with  a  fine  loam.  There  were  singularly  few  rocky 
districts  in  it. 

The  water  front  of  the  city  is  a  noble  one.  Beginning  on  the  East  Iuver  at 
Newtown  Creek,  it  extends  the  full  length  of  the  East  River,  thence  along  the 
Bay  of  New  York  and  the  Narrows,  until  at  Coney  Island  it  is  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  broad  Atlantic  itself. 

A  large  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  borough  is  low  and  level.  New- 
town <  Ircok  is  an  irregular  arm  of  the  sea,  which  indents  the  borough  and  partly 
divides  it  from  Queens.    It  receives  several  fresh-water  streams  flowing  from 
different  points  in  the  borough.    Wallabout  Bay  is  a  deep  indentation  lying 
botween  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn  and  the  town  of  Williamshurgb,  and  Oowanus 
Bay  extends  from  New  York  Bay  into  the  southern  part  of  the  borough.  The 
land  bordering  on  these  bays  is  flat  and  marshy.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  boundaries  of  Brooklyn  and  of  Kings  County  are  now  precisely  the  same, 
the  appellations  of  most  of  what  were  formerly  distinct  entities,  but  which  are 
now  comprised  in  the  borough,  are  continued  by  its  inhabitants.    Thus,  to  the 
Hrooklvnite  who  is  to  the  manor  born,  Brooklyn  includes  the  older  settled  part 
of  the  city  south  of  Wallabout:  Williamshurgb  means  the  part  north  of  Walla- 
bout Bay;  while,  when  Greenpoint  is  referred  to,  that  part  is  meant  which  lies 
between  the  old  town  of  Btishwiek  and  Newtown  Creek.    These  local  distinc- 
tions are  very  puzzling  to  the  stranger  in  Brooklyn— much  more  so  than  refer- 
ences to  other  Kings  County  towns  more  recently  annexed ;  for  while  to  the 
Outsider  the  three  localities  named  appear  thoroughly  homogeneous,  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  separated  by  any  distinct  dividing  line,  nevertheless  each  one  of 
them  has  a  species  of  local  pride  of  its  own  which,  while  conscious  of  its  impor- 
tance as  a  factor  in  a  great  whole,  never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  its  own 
local  traditions.    Many  of  the  families  living  in  the  divisions  of  the  old  city  of 
Brooklyn  have  been  there  for  generations.    Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  old 
names  are  still  in  vogue  among  them. 

Indeed,  true  Brooklynites  have  ever  been  conservative.  Fextina  lend  seems 
always  to  have  been  their  watchword.  A  change  of  existing  conditions  has 
always  met  with  strong  opposition.  Lukewarm  toward  the  cause  of  the  patri- 
ot- in  1776,  they  were  active  in  efforts  to  ward  off  a  possible  change  to  British 
rule  in  L814.  In  1816  the  project  to  make  Brooklyn  an  incorporated  village 
was  fought  tooth  and  nail ;  aud  while  the  Greater  New  York  plan  was  indorsed 
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The  Atlantic  Dock,  on  Buttermilk  Channel,  and  the  Erie  and  Brooklyn  Basins, 
ftre  the  most  important  works  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  are  lined  ^tln.n- 
monso  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  freight  from  the  hundreds  of  craft  of  all 
kinds  with  which  the  docks  are  constantly  tilled.  The  Atlantic  Dock  embraces 
within  its  piers  more  than  forty  acres,  and  the  Erie  and  Brooklyn  Basins  sixty 
and  forty  acres  respectively.  _ 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Brooklyn  water  front  is  the  tinted  States 
Navy  Yard,  on  Wallabout  Bay,  described  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Brooklyn  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  towns  which 
were  laid  out  independent  of  each  other,  there  is  no  uniform  system  in  the  ar- 
rimgcmcnt  of  it*  Erects  which  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  well  paved,  and 
many  of  them  are  lined  with  handsome  shade  trees.  One  does  not  go  very  far 
from  the  water  front  without  discovering  that  this  is  principally  a  borough  of 
homes.  While  many  of  the  avenues  are  well  lined  with  stores,  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  only  designed  to  cater  to  local  neighborhood  wants.  The  main  shopping 
district  .if  the  city  is  on  Fulton  Street,  where  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  large 


Brooklyn  l.llimry. 
MONTAGUE  STREET,  EAST  FROM  HICKS  STREET. 

by  some  of  Brooklyn^  loading  citizens,  the  most  active  and  violent  opposition 
to  the  scheme  camo  from  other  Brooklvnito. 

The  East  River  water  front  of  the  borough  is  about  eight  and  a  half  miles  in 
extent,  and  is  completely  occupied  by  ferries,  pier..  Blips,  docks,  an<l  shipyards, 

immediately  hftok  of  which  are  cnormoi^  warehouses  tor  the  borage  of  goods, 
and  mammoth  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds.  On  and  near  the 
bunks  «.f  Newtown  ("reek  are  extensive  oil  refineries,  soap  works,  chemical  labo- 
ratories, and  other  industrial  establishments,  which,  whatever  their  importance 
from  ft  commercial  point  of  view,  impart  to  flic  neighborhood  at  times  a  .li-- 
agrooablo  odor.  Oh  the  Williamtburgh  water  front  are  situated  mammoth  sugar 
retineries,  which  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  which  give  employment 
to  thousands  of  men. 

The  dock  system  of  Brooklyn  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States. 
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retail  stores  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  elegance  of  appointments 
or  tin-  Biro  and  variety  of  tbo  stocks  carried. 

That  tlie  reader  muy  better  understand  just  what  manner  of  place  Brooklyn 
is,  and  some  of  its  old  associations,  lot  the  town  be  briefly  taken  up  in  all  its  dis- 
tricts. It  was  at  the  old  Kerry,  us  lias  boon  said,  that  the  first  important  set- 
tlement of  BrOOklyilitos  was  made.  From  here  to  tllQ  City  Hall  continued  to  be 
tbo  chief  pari  of  Brooklyn  until  about  1850.  Now  it  has  lost  very  nearly  all  its 
former  importance.  By  the  ferry  now  live  Italians  and  Hungarians.  For  the 
rest  there  arc  lod^inu  houses  of  low  class,  and  warehouses.  This  neighborhood 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  shims  to  bp  found  anywhere  in  Brooklyn.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Bridge,  the  installation  of  rapid  transit  and  swift  trolley  cars 
dealt  this  region  its  thud  blow. 

fet  it  remains  historic  Brooklyn.    Here  is  where  politics  first  took  root. 
Here  is  where  the  famous  "  Kings  County  machines'*  were  first  built,  and  where 
so 


Hugh  McLaughlin,  Brooklyn's  "Boss"  lived.  City  Park,  just 
to  the  east  of  this  region,  and  facing  the  Navy  Yard,  was  the 
scene  for  years  of  many  turbulent  fights.  Some  of  the  his- 
toric  buildings  still  stand,  but  not  many.  Among  those  that 
have  escaped  the  march  of  progress  are  the  old  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum, at  the  northwest  corner  of  Orange  and  Fulton  Streets, 
and  the  building  in  which  Brooklyn  had  its  "variety  shows" 
in  a  day  long  past.  One  of  the  greatest  landmarks— since  torn 
down— was  the  Du  FJon  Military  Garden.  The  County  Court- 
house now  stands  on  its  grounds. 

On  the  bluff  mentioned,  to  the  west  of  this  region,  is  the 
Heights,  always  the  most  important  section  of  Brooklyn  from 
a  society  point  of  view,  and  still  leading,  though  of  recent 
years  many  of  the  oldest  families  have  moved  away.  Here 
was  once  the  Philip  L.  Livingston  manor  house,  with  the  finest 
gardens  in  America.  The  Island  of  Manhattan  did  not  possess 
a  finer  residence.  South  of  the  Heights  is  South  Brooklyn, 
once-a  prominent  section  of  homes,  now  rapidly  losing  caste. 
In  it  now  is  the  largest  Italian  colony  in  Brooklyn.  Beyond 
are  Gowanus  and  Red  Hook,  districts  of  the  poor,  of  shipping, 
of  factories.  On  the  canal  here  are  lumber  and  coal  yards. 
On  the  hill  back  of  this  stretches  Greenwood,  the  "city  of  the 
dead."  Farther  south,  along  the  shore,  suburban  settlements 
are  rapidly  building  up  to  Fort  Hamilton  and  Coney  Island,  and 
back  to  the  farms  of  old  Flatlands  and  the  waters  of  Jamaica 
Bay.    Here  truck  farming  is  still  carried  on  to  a  large  extent. 

East  of  the  City  Hall,  a  mile  beyond  it  and  up  a  slope,  is 
the  Hill,  the  highest  point  of  Brooklyn.  Between  the  Hall  and 
the  Hill,  along  Fulton  Street,  is  Brooklyn's  shopping  district.  A  half  mile  to 
the  southeast  of  f  niton  Street  is  the  Park  Slope,  which  shares  with  the  Hill  the 
honor  of  possessing  some  of  Brooklyn's  finest  homes.  This  locality  is  very 
new,  as  Brooklyn  goes.  Development  did  not  start  in  it  until  about  1885,  but 
since  then  man)  tine  residences  have  sprung  up  there  as  if  by  magic.  Beyond 
the  Bark  Slope  is  Prospect  Park,  with  its  monument  to  revolutionary  heroes, 
its  fine  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Arch,  its  beautiful  water  tower,  its  superb  electric 
fountain,  in  which  the  playing  water  is  illumined  in  many  changing  color-  hj 
night:  and  on  the  Bark's  outskirts  the  new  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
most  extensive  affair  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Beyond  the  Park  is  Fluthush, 
now  rapidly  growing.  Here  many  of  the  old  Dutch  houses  stand.  In  Flat- 
lands,  farther  on,  there  arc  some  very  perfect  specimens  still  of  the  ancient 
Walloon  farmhouse.  To  the  extreme  south  of  all  this  is  Coney  Island,  and  a 
little  to  the  southeast  the  tishing  grounds  of  Jamaica  Bay. 
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Coming  back  to  the  Hill  there  are  several  miles  of  fine  residences.    East  of 
here  is  the  old  town  of  Bedford,  and  yet  farther  on  a  very  beautiful  residen- 
tial district  of  houses,  wholly  detached,  along  Dean  Street,  St.  Mark's,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  Kingston  Avenues.    Beyond  here,  north,  south,  and  east,  are 
miles  of  the  homes  of  people  of  moderate  moms.    Such  fill  East  New  fork 
(the  old  town  of  New  Lots),  Bush- 
wick,  and  clear  down  to  Williams- 
Imp  di   and  the  Wallabout.  In 
East  New  York  there  is  a  very 
jttVge  and  picturesque  settlement 
of  Polish  and  Russian  .lews,  popu- 
larly  know  n  as  Brownsville.  Old 
Williamsburgh  seems  a  separate 
city.     It  has  its  own  shopping 
district,  a  Broadway,  a  life  of  its 
own,  a  great  region  called  Dutch- 
town,  more  thoroughly  German 
than   any    "  quarter "    in  New 
York,  is  of  wide  extent,  and,  out- 
side of  a  few  blocks  of  handsome 
houses,  is  entirely  devoted  to  me- 
chanics and   their   families,  the 
working  class.     Greenpoint,  to 
the  north,  is  a  region  of  much  the 
same  general  type.    It  borders  on 
Newtown  Creek,  and  here  manu- 
factories are  located.     Back  on 
the  ridge  of  hills  that  separate  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  from  that 
of  Queens  are  located  the  series 
of  cemeteries  for  which  Brooklyn 
is  famous. 

Now  none  of  these  elements  in 
this  great  territory  blend.  That 

is  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  Height*,  Hill  and 
Bark  Slope  have  their  own  coteries  of  society,  which  sometimes  come  together, 
but  which  in  the  main  are  separate  aud  distinct.  Few  of  these  people  are  known 
in  New  York  society ;  few  care  to  cross  the  river  after  nightfall  except  for  the 
New  York  theaters.    Yet  there  are  scores  of  wealthy  families  here,  and  many 

live  in  fine  style.  ,.  . 

As  one  gets  away  from  the  heart  of  the  borough,  in  every  direction  are  to  be 
found  populous  and  rapidly  growing  suburban  districts  covered  With  two-  and 


three-story  attractive  dwellings,  in  which  live  prosperous  mechanics,  clerks,  pro- 
fessional  "men,  merchants  in  a  small  way,  and  all  that  large  class  which  go  to 
make  up  the  hulk  of  a  I •itvV  population,  must  of  whom  Spend  the.r  working 

hours  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.    For  such  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  is  an 

ideal  ..lace  of  residence.     For  the  price  of  a  stuffy  tint  in  tl.e  mora  (  gOBt.  d 
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Borough  of  Manhattan  one  can 
in  many  parts  Of  Brooklyn  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  b  whole  house,  In 
many  of  the  outlying  sections  of 
the  borough,  such  as  East  Now 
Jfork  or  New  Utrecht,  one  con 
get  a  comfortable  cottage  with 
a  piece  of  ground  attached  for 

twonty-flvo  dollars  a  month,  and 
in  some  parts  of  tho  borough 
small  but  comfortable  house*  for 
worklngmen  are  to  be  had  at  a 
much  lower  figure.  All  of  thOBO 
are  easily  reached  from  Manhat- 
tan Borough  by  way  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  for  a  five-cent  fare. 

Brooklyn  has  justly  earned  the 
title  of  tho  City  of  Churches,  for 
it  contains  within  it*  limits  in  the 

lu'ighliorh  I  of  lour  hundred  of 

these  edifices,  many  of  which  ore 
noble  specimens  "f  architecture. 
On  the  other  hand,  probably  no 
city  In  the  world  has  so  few  hotels 
in  proportion  to  its  population. 

Those  which  Brooklyn  does  pos- 
sess are  more  of  the  claw*  known 
as  "family  hotels,"  and  depend 
very  little  upon  transient  custom 


for  support.  The  borough  is  well  supplied  with  theaters,  all  of  which  are 
liberally  supported.  Among  the  most  prominent,  of  its  public  liuildingj  are 
the  Courthouse,  tl.e  old  City  Hall,  and  the  new  Municipal  Building,  which  are 

grouped  together  near  the  junction  of  Fulton  and  t  our.  Streets.    The  pu  - 

school  buildings  are  large  and  commodious,  and  line  spcci  HS  of  architecture 

far  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  same  class  of  buildings  in  the  Borough  o 
Manhattan.    Brooklyn  possesses  the  Pratt  Institute,  the  first  general  technical 
school  in  America  for  young  people  who  bave  not  the  means  to  go  to  college. 
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I„  the  matter  of  transportation  Brooklyn  is  favorably  situated.  The  Long 
Maud  Railroad  connect*  it  witb  all  other  parts  of  Long  Island.  Fifteen  terries 
and  the  East  River  Bridge  connect  it  with  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  ln» 
bridgo  which  was  opened  on  Muv  24,  1883,  is  next  to  tho  largest  suspension 
bridge  In  the  world,  Laving  a  total  length  of  5,987  feet,  and  a  river  span  of  1,595 
feet,  with  a  breadth  of  85  foot.  It  has  a  promenade,  a  roadway  for  vehicles,  and  is 
ulso  crossed  by  cable  cars,  trolley  ears, 

iiml  the  Brooklyn  elevated  railroad 

trains.  The  new  bridge  across  tho 
East  River  connects  Grand  Street, 
Williamsburgh,  with  Dolancoy  Street, 
Manhattan.  Brooklyn  is  also  cou- 
aeoted  witb  the  various  railroads  hav- 
ing their  termini  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore  of  tho  North  River  by  "annex" 

boats,  which  make  connections  with 
all  trains.    The  Brooklyn  street  and 
suburban  railway  system  is  very  ex- 
tensive.   The  COTS  are  run  by  elec- 
tricity, commonly  known  us  trolleys, 
and  one  is  enabled  by  a  system  of 
transfers  to  reach  any  point  in  the 
borough  by  payment  of  a  single  live 
c,  nt  fan.'.    This  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  and  intricate  system  of  trol- 
ley lines  in  the  world.    The  borough 
also  has  three  systems  of  elevated  rail- 
roads embracing  live  distinct  lines. 
In  addition  to  ull  this,  there  are  ten 
lines  of   .-team  cars  connecting  tho 
center  of  tho  city  with  Coney  Island 
and  other  res.  .i  ts  at  the  ocean  side. 

Brooklyn's  latest  and  most  interesting  territorial  ac.|uis.hnn  u  Coney  Island, 
which  is  the  playground  of  tho  people  of  Now  York,  and  probably  the  best- 
known  BOOSide  resort  in  the  country.  This  island  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  sand 
facing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  separated  at  high  tide  from  the  main  land  by  a 
narmw  stream  of  water  flowing  through  B  marsh.  Here  have  been  erected  hotels 
and  places  Of  rofre&hment  of  every  description,  from  pretentions  caravanseries 
for  the  wealthy  down  to  temporary  shcls  of  board  ami  canvas.  That  part  of  it 
known  as  West  Brighton,  or  Coney  Wand  proper,  has  developed  into  a  good- 
sized  village,  with  regularly  laid-out  streets;  hut  every  building  in  it  is  connected 
in  some  manner  with  catering  to  the  refreshment  or  amusement  of  the  thousands 
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of  visitors  who  are  tempted  to  the  seaside  every  warm  day  in  summer  Me.  ry- 
go-rounds,  switchback  railways,  shooting  galleries,  tintype  «  artists,  cheap  van- 
ety  shows  slot  machines,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  devices  for  attracting  the 
pines  of  the  people,  are  to  be  met  with  on  all  hands,  while  everywhere  beer  is 
omnipotent,  and  the  air  is  redolent  of  hot  frankfurters  and  clam  chowder.  Down 
on  the  beach  stretch  row  after  row  of  bathing  pavilions,  and  on  every  warm  day 

thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  to  be  seen  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  water  or  lolling  about  on 
the  warm  sand.    Coney  Island  is  the 
most  popular  and    most  democratic 
summer  resort  in  the  world.    It  can 
be  reached  from  the  Manhattan  end 
of  the  East  River  Bridge,  or  from 
any  point  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, by  trolley  car  for  a  single  five- 
cent  fare ;  and  on  hot  days,  more  par- 
ticularly on  Suudays  and  holidays,  all 
means  of  conveyance  thither  are  taxed 
to  their  utmost.    Trolley  ears,  steam- 
boats, and  railroad  trains  are  crowded 
to  suffocation  by  the  throngs  anxious 
to  escape  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
city,  to  enjoy  the  hoarse  cry  of  the 
Coney  Island  "fakir"  and  the  cooling 
breezes  from  the  breast  of  the  broad 
Atlantic.    But  Coney  Island  is  unique, 
and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Farther  along  to  the  eastward  are 
the  more  exclusive  Brighton  and  Man- 
hattan beaches,  with  their  fine,  large 
hotels,  their  band  concerts,  and  their 
well-dressed  crowds.    Other  popular  resorts  are  Bath  Beach,  Bergen  Beach, 
and  Uliner  Park,  all  of  which  places  are  easily  reached  for  a  five-cent  fare 
from  Manhattan  via  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  latest  rijrnres  available  (the  Board  of  Health  estimate  of  1806)  place  the 
population  of  Brooklyn  at  1,180,000.  According  to  the  Federal  census,  it  was 
.-.«t!>,49.»  in  1880  and  838,547  in  18»0.  In  1891,  according  to  the  State  census, 
it  was  995,270.  In  1897  the  average  density  of  population  was  49  to  the  acre. 
According  to  the  last  Federal  census  the  proportion  of  aliens  was  24.30.  A 
good  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  borough  in  wealth  and  importance  may  be 
gained  from  the  facts  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  Brooklyn  real  estate  in- 
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creased  from  *1S3,822,789  iu  1870  to  $570,107,742  in  1897;  ami  that  the  value 
of  the  new  buildings  erected  from  is::,  t..  Wi7  was  821 1,156,720; 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  strides  it  has  made  in  the  past,  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  is  still  growing.  It  has  plenty  of  room  to  expand  its  population  in 
ita  tliirty-seven  square  miles  of  territory.  Building  operations  are  being  con- 
noted on  o  largo  bcaIo  in  all  its  ontlying  districts.    Everywhere  row,  of  houses 

are  going  lip,  new  streets  are  being  laid  Out,  improved  transportation  fac.ht.es 
are  bring  provided,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unsafe  to  predict  that  the  next  deeade 
will  witm  ^  a  greater  advance  in  its  growth  and  prosperity  than  has  occurred 
during  any  equal  period  of  time  in  its  history. 

Some  "of  the  industrious  traders  and  workers  of  New  Amsterdam  dwelt 
anion-  the  thrifty  Dutch  fanners  in  the  straggling  village  of  Breuckclen,  rowing 
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across  the  East  River  morning  and  evening.    More  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  ferry  was  established,  the 
first  steam  ferryboat  was  the  Over,  which  made  its  initial  trip 
in  IS  12.    Inthe  course  of  time  Robert  Fulton  devised  the 
double-eiider  ferryboats,  with  their  cushion  slips  and  floating 
wharves,  capacious  moving  platforms  invented  expressly  to 
transport  a  regiment  of  Brooklynitcs  every  seven  ...mutes. 
The  traffic  still  grew,  until  fourteen  lines  of  these  ferryboats 
could  not  carry  the  crowds  that  assembled  at  the  ferries  at 
the  beginning  and  dose  of  the  day.   Then  Brooklyn,  assisted 
by  the  State  and  the  city  of  New  York,  built  the  Bridge, 
relieving  the  ferry  companies  of  their  incubus  of  traffic  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  contemplated  retiring  from  business. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  overflow  fro...  the  Bridge 
once  more  filled  the  ferryboats  to  the  guard  rails,  until  the 
principal  company  collected  nearly  forty  million  fares  a  year. 
The  Bridge  entrance  has  repeatedly  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, an  overhead  passageway  added,  the  Bridge  cable 
supplemented  by  trolleys,  and  yet  the  problem  of  getting  the 
breadwinners  of  Brooklyn  to  their  work  in  the  morning  and 
back  to  their  homes  at  night  is  pressing  for  a  new  solution. 
The  Bridge  cable  carries  fifty  million  people  a  year.  The 
trolley  cars  run  so  close  after  one  another  that  they  look  like 
a  never-ending  railroad  train  passing  over  the  Bridge.  Every 
empty  truck  and  cart  takes  on  a  human  cargo,  and  between 
the  wheels  and  horses  and  trolley  cars  the  interstices  are 
filled  with  cyclists  threading  their  perilous 
way. 


on 
sue 

ing,  stifling,  struggling  th; 
of  human  beings,  sucl 
torrent  of  humanity  as 
through  the  great 
throat  of  ma-  -s» 
sonry  at  the 
Bridge  en- 
trance every 
morning  and 
evening.     In  the 
morning  all  the  ave- 
nues of  travel  across 
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Abridge  ere  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  ^^^S^S^ 

,kc  u  colony  "t  ant-,  NH>MM_  ,  to  d sanncar in 

Chatham  Street,  along  Center  M  I  *™<       1,1  (  ;.    ,  ^  linl 

the  cable  oara,  labor*  up  the  stairway.    Che  rush  last* 

rcachiii"  it*  heifcht  a  little  after  six  o'clock.   

StyuhS  always  been  an  adjunct  of  the  rnetropohs  rather  than  a  y 
Wlth  J  eomplete  civic  life  of  it.s  own,  a  dwoUingrplace  for  busmen  folk  and 

r  ,,c  feverish  and  artificial  joys  of  the  modern  Babol.    It  is  a  vast  aggrega- 

o  Lome       family  life,  and  of  the  social  V^^m  ^^^- 

Sero  is  little  to  be  seen  in  Brooklyn  save  the  rtraeta  an^avenues,  hundredaof 
mi|(,  (,f  the..,,  filled  with  rows  ,.f  dwelling  houses,  each  one  occupied  by  a 

Lily  Whi0b  in  Manhattan  would  he  living  in  apartmentj  flat*  or  eneme 

Ul  the  old  towns  and  their  subordinate  quarter*,  distinguishable  by  their  d.ffer- 
L  Rlijmment  of  streets  and  their  variations  of  architecture,  grew  up  separately 

2      Lent  <,.ots,   1  now  the  interstices  have  a.l  been  filled  Wltk  built-up 

Jts  extending  Lven  into  the  ancient  rural  f  J"  dca,  the  ^Unnexa- 

S.   This  process  has  gone  on  at  so  rapid  a  rate  since  the  pletion  of  the 

Brooklyn  Bridge  that  ,1,,  improvement  of  the  old  horder  district*  of  vacant  land 
and  temporary  buildings  has  made  the  amalgamation  complete. 

The  chief  awnucs  of  communication,  through  which  now  the  humming 
.n.lU.vs  speed,  or  trains  rumble  and  rattle  on  the  elevated  structure  that  darkens 
,|(e  gtreet  below,  are  lined  with  retail  stores,  fro.n  which  the  citrus  of  l.rooklyn 
Obtain  their  household  and  personal  supplies.  In  the  newer -4*^  £ 
citie,,  apothecary  shops,  groceries,  and  butcherf  shops  are  found  at  most  o  h 
street  corner*,  and  row,  of  such  establishment*  are  along  the  principal  tho.ougl  - 
fares    The  chief  business  district,  almost  the  only  part  of  Brooklyn  thatgives  xt 

the  character  of  a  great  -itv.  is  a,  the  lower  end  of  Fulton  Street,  where  the  man. 
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„      .        other  ..n.fe.i  1  men.    Farther  np  one  enters  the  chief  shopping 

,    .     f  ,:rooklv.",  one  would  think  of  half  the  country,  for  it  appears  to  he 
"'extensive  than'  similar  districts  in  New  York  or  Chicago, 

I        SO  quiet  a  city  can  furnish  custom  for  so  many  emporiu,  so      si  ion  and 

colossal  department  stores,  until  the  reflection  comes  hat  Brooklyn  is  a  as 
congTr  es  of  families,  a  city  of  homes,  molded  and  dominated  by  women  whose 
needs  and  wishes  are'  the  ruling  factor  and  all-important  ^^eratmm    Alo g- 
side  of  the  giant  establishments  are  hundreds  of  smaller  stores,  and 
and  lunch  rooms  for  women.    It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete,  compact,  and 

Llog   shopping  district  in  the  world,  which  every  day  can  he  seen  ^ 

i  fth  femininUy,  with  scarce  a  somber  figure  of  the  sterner  sex  to  v.  , 

one  All  of  Brooklyn,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  waterside  streets  and 
the  range  of  cloud-piercing  office  buildings  above  mentioned  is  the  exclusive 

d  mfof  women  JMHnldnMMluring  the  daylight  huurs.    A\  llhanishurgh,  too, 

has  a  quarter  tilled  with  imposing  stores. 

The  water  front  of  Brooklyn,  from  Fulton  Street  down,  is  filled  w.th  hu  g 
rows  of  bonded  warehouses  almost  as  silent  as  cemetery  vaults  and  with  the 
Xrvoa  of  the  thirty  lines  of  steamers,  mostly  transatlantic  freigh  hues  and 
of  other  merchant  vessels  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  that  discharge  hen 
cargoes  it.  Brooklyn.    The  fourteen  dry  docks  and  thirteen  gram  elevators oim 
disilnguishin,  features  of  the  Brooklyn  water  rent     Brooklyn    ;  the  g  eate  t 
grain-shipping  locality  in  the  world.    In  the  other  direction  and  a  on ;  the ^Wil- 
fi^burgb  front,  the  lower  part  of  the  city  is  covered  with  the  mduatml  estab- 
Hsbu.cn,:  of  Brooklyn,  the  great  sugar  refineries  the  hat  factories  eh  m  al 
works,  foundries  and  iron  works,  candy  factories,  coffee  and  sp.ee  mills,  etc  t  c  . 
houses  Quite  din-y  and  neglected,  the  streets  rather  dirty,  yet  not  80  crow. led, 
u^olelom'aml  squahfas  similar  parts  of  Manhattan.    Old  Wi.hamshurgh 

is  famed  for  its  ropewalks.  ,.1.11.  ...„l 

The  residence  streets  of  Brooklyn,  before  the  advent  of  the  trolleys  and 
elevated  railroads,  were  solid  blocks  of  brick  and  brownstone  houses,  smaller 
in  average  Bize  than  those  of  New  York;  otherwise  the  aspect  of  the  streets 
was  the  same,  except  that  in  Brooklyn  the  shade  trees  on  the  sidewalks  were 
not  sacrificed  so  earlv,  nor  so  ruthlessly  and  completely.  The  new  residence 
Btreeta,  in  which  the  people  of  wealth  have  built  their  homes,  exhibit  the  same 
pleasing  diversity  in  architectural  design,  color,  and  material  that  is  obscn  able 
in  contemporary  domestic  architecture  everywhere  in  America.  All  the  houses 
Stand  alone,  like  the  more  pretentious  mansions  in  the  newer  fashionable  quar- 
ters of  Manhattan  ;  but  nowhere  on  Manhattan  Island  are  the  houses  surrounded 
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Ward,  embracing  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  St.  Mark's  Avenues.  There  are 
>trcct>  rilled  with  pretty  residences  of  more  or  less  ample  dimensions  in  Flat- 
hush  ;  initl  along  the  shore  of  Upper  Buy,  as  far  as  Fort  Hamilton,  are  several 
handsome  suburban  residence  settlements.  The  Boulevard  that  leads  from  Pros- 
pect Park  to  Coney  [eland  is  exceptionally  tine.  Along  its  entire  length  is  the 
tir>t  extended  cycle  path  ever  built. 


by  such  spacious  grounds  and  so  beautified  by  a  setting  of  lawn  and  greenery, 
[n  Clinton  and  Washington  Avenues,  on  the  Hill,  are  many  frame  and  brick 
villas  witb  large  grounds  containing  trees,  lawns,  flower  beds,  conservatories, 
carriage  drives,  stablos,  and  tennis  grounds.  The  Park  Slope,  especially  Kighth 
.mil  Ninth  A  venues  bears  a  similar  character,  and  tho  tendency  finds  a  fuller 

development  in  the  newer  and  more  luxurious  quarter  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
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It  has  been  shown  that  Brooklyn  is  second  to  no  city  in  many  important 
things.  Its  manufactories,  beautiful  residence  districts,  churches,  schools,  clubs ; 
its  Prospect  Park,  Greenwood  Cemetery,  trolley  system,  electric  fountain,  cycle 
path,  and  famous  summer  resorts,  are  known  the  world  over,  and  are  more  fully 
described  in  other  chapters  of  this  book:  but  one  very  important  feature  yel 
remains  to  be  spoken  of— the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

In  the  verv  heart  of  the  Greater  New  York,  in  the  midst  of  its  busiest  actiyi- 
ties,  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of  the  country,  the  home  station  of  the  Allan., 
Squadron,  lies  walled  in  and  secluded  from  the  life  of  the  metropolis,  to  I 


of  the  citizens  little  mure 
than  a  name  and  Spot  on 
the  map.  WuUabont  Baj . 
thh  inlol  in  tla1  East  River 
separating  old  Brooklyn 
from  W  illiamsburg,  i*  the 

Mat  ">f  the  Brooklyn  Navy 

yard, 

Thd   ( i'lvcrinncnt,  in 

1801,  bought  for  forty 
thousand  dollars  the  ship- 
yard in  which  John  .lack- 
Min  built  the  good  frigate 
John  Adams,  dostroyotl 
by  it*  commander  In  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  to  escape 
rapture  by  the  British  : 
added,  in  L824,  thirty-five 

acres  on  which  tho  Naval 
Hospital  stands;  and  in 
l  s  i  s  mid  1807  rounded 
out  the  property  by  the 
acquisition  of  swamp*  and 
mud  Hats  at  much  dearer 
prices,  *.»  that  tho  total 

cost  .if  the  hind  was  sl  jii, 

707.  Tin-  Government 
property  has  a  total  area 
of  one  hundred  ami  sixty 
two  aeres.  The  water 
front  is  a  mile  in  total 
length.    The  hill  on  the 

western  side  where  the 
commandants'  house  now  stands,  and  the  one  on  the  eastern  side  occupied  by 
the  hospital,  were  the  only  spots  that  emerged  from  the  original  tidal  marsh. 

From  1812  to  1814,  during  the  war  with  England,  more  than  a  hundred 
w-.  Ik  were  fitted  out  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  1815  was  built  here  the 
earliest  steam  war  vessel,  the  frigate  Eulton,  named  after  its  designer,  of  two 

thousand  burden,  carrying  thirty  gun..    The  famoi.K  Ohio,  a  nohlc  pen  y- 

f„„r.  designed  by  Elenr*  Eckford,  was  built  in  1820,   'I  be  stone  dry  dock  was 

Completed  in  1851,  after  ten  year,  of  labor.     During  the  C.V,  war  OS  many 
Z  Lusand  men  were  employed  at  the   Navv  Yard.     In   1808,  during  the 

Oh 
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war  with  Spain,  the  Bound  of  the  hammer*  war  again  hoard  nigh 
L  .my  roU  Of  1865,  whicb  was  nearly  four  million  dollars,  reached  still  high. . 
£2   The  Brooklyn  Navy  Van.  did  it,  share  in  the  croation  of  the  new  navy. 
Hero,  among  other  sliips,  wm  bnilt  the  ill-Btarred  Mame. 

The  Navy  Yard  is  inclosed  on  the  land  Bide  by  a  high  wall.    Che  mam 
,.,„,;:,.  h  through  a  massive  gateway  opening  upon  Navy  Street  oPPQBite 
Sands  Street.    Within  are 
tho  various  workshops  re- 
quired for  building  and  rc- 
pairing  war  vessels,  with 
i lie  most  modern  machinery 
used  for  Buch  purposes,  em- 
ploying in  ordinary  times 
of  peace  from  two  to  three 
thousand  men  constantly. 
The  dry  docks  are  among 
tho  costliest  ever  construct- 
ed.   The  first  one  cost  up- 
ward <'f  two  million  dollars. 

The    recently  completed 

Dry  Dock  No.  8,  after  a 

still  greater  outlay,  proved 

defective  in  the  most  068011- 

tial  regard  ;  water  oozed  in 

through   the  foundations, 

which  had  therefore  to  ho 

ro  -  enforced.      There  arc 

large   buildings   to  cover 

ships  of  war  in  process  of 

construction,    groat  ware- 

houses  to  hold  lumber  and 

other     materials,  arsenal 

buildings  Idled  with  im- 
mense stores  of  munitions  .tn„tnu\a 
Of  war,  and  several  murine  railways.  The  officers'  quarter,  are  comfortable 
dwelling  houses  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds. 

Thi;  |  nited  Stat.-  Marine  Hospital  stands  on  an  eminence  a  short  distance 
fr        the  Navy  Yard  proper.     MjOininp  the  hospital  is  a  large  and  magii.h- 

BOntl3  ^ped  laboratory,  containing  all  requisite  mechanical  appliances  and 
chemical  B^es  for  the  «  pounding  and  manufacture  of  the  medjemea 

a80d  in  the  United  States  navy.    The  extensive  marine  barrack-  and  buildings 

connootod  therewith  are  situated  in  the  Navy  Yard,  facing  Flushing  Avenue. 
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Tho  Naval  Lvceum  U  an  institution  fonuded  in  1838,  containing  a  library  »d 

"  X  SL.  .1,0  n,ainn,i„s  navy  yard,  and  action.  at  Port-montl,.  N.H, 
Boata,  Ma,.. ;  Now  London.  Conn.;  Lengoc  Island,  Pa. ;  Waalnngton,  D.  < 

W*  V,;  P.„,  Royal,  S.  0.;  IV  ,!     '  o  T>tf    Harlior  N  " 

We.,,  .-la,  Mare  .aland,  Cal,  Pago.  B^W;**-"^  ^ 

Newport,  R.  I.;  Naval 
Home,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ships  of  five  thousand  or 
more  toii6  displacement  are 
classed  as  first  rates,  and 
are  named   after    States ; 
those  having  three  to  five 
thousand  tons  displacement 
are  classed  as  second  rates, 
and  are  named  after  cities  ; 
one  to  three  thousand  tons 
displacement  classes  a  ship 
as  third  rate:  ships  of  this 
class  are  named  after  im- 
portant  events   or  names 
connected  with  our  naval 
history  ;  ships  of  less  than 
one  thousand  tons  displace- 
ment are  fourth  rates,  and 
are  named  after  lakes  and 
rivers.    Vessels  of  special 
class  Are  named  appropriate- 
ly to  the  service  for  which 
they  are  designed. 

The  head  or  chief  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  is 
a  civil  officer  called  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  appointed  by  the  President  with  consent  of  the  Senate;  he 
i-  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  ami  draws  a  salary  of  eight  thousand 

-  a  .  1  •    1   _        «.     ■  ■   .1  * . 
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I  -even  ASSlsuuii.  oeciumrj  ui  uns  uoyj.      •  ---   

take  active  part  in  the  war,  and  he  became  famous  a*  the  leader  of  that  pie- 
turesque  feature  of  the  war,  the  Bough  Riders. 


BOROUGH  OF  QUEENS. 


.A   oMK  of  New  York's  most 
bcnutiful  suburban  towns 
are  located  in  tho  Bor- 
ough   of    Queens.  The 
most   remote  village  of 
tl„-  borough  is  within  an 
hour's  car  ride  of  the 
City  Hall,  and  the  Stead- 
ily increasing  rapid  tran- 
bit  facilities  offer  induce- 
ments to  those  who  eon  - 
template  securing 
homes  of  their  own 
convenient  to  the  city, 
yet  having  the  advantages 
of  country  life :  a  commo- 
dious  cottage,  a  generous 
Jawn,  abundant  .shade,  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  "swept  by  ocean  breezes,"  and 

low  commutation  fare,  are  add i.i  d  allurement,  to  the  tired  plodder  on  Man- 

„  ,.  ...  .lesc.-t  the  stuiTy  th.t  and  to  get  out  into  God  s  country. 
1""  n,,:,—^  any  of  the  boroughs  whirl,  enter  into  the 

■t         New  York  ami  vet  the  ,n„s,  ea-tcrh   point  of  its  7»,:«i  aeres  (almost 

\  .„  N  ork  City  Hall,  or  about  as  distant  as  the  northernmost  hunt  of  the  ISor 
\l      ,;„,„     The  north.,-.,  ,mrt  of  the  Borough  of  (Jueens  ,,  and  was 

'I:?  ,:.  "dictive.  «  Wand  City  is  itself  a  group 

:    StaS.  settlement,  o  parativolj  recent  date  :  firs  ^pgfa.]  ■ 

,,  .  p0int  the  starting  point  of  the  railroads  and  trolle.v  lines,  reached  bj  f 

I  I  irt v  fm.rtl.  irt  •  then  Dutch  Kills  and  RavenSWOOd  J  and  hehu.d  Hal- 

n   SwoSk   feasant  Astoria  (who.  thero  «a  ferry  to  Ninety- 

•WSm*.   Manhattan,,  behind  »  h,h  ar.  German  «Jta^^ 

bm*  s^^w^-^fJSS 

J',.;,  „f  u  ,,tv  in  itself,  and  behind  it  were  .ts  suburbs,  mfttarf 

,      ■        'pleas.,.,  co,ta,e  1   with  hen-  and  there  an  indurtnal  setticment 

riunTa  Lto^t  BliSsSlO,  Unrvl  .1.11.  1  re.,eville.  \\  oodside, 
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^r^H^ti  ough   f         Brooklyn,  and  farther  on 

,„,  1       runs  through  the  Cc  ten  of  the  Evergreens,  at  RidgeWOO<L  " 

Newtown'  the  neek\.f  the  old  township  now  so  called,  are Remain jrf*. 
.Clemen,  of  white  men  here  three  centuries  ago.     Ma-    tl  ,  it 

I  plaeeonthe  neighboring  higher  ground,  is  the  o  1    ndian  n  me 
to  this'  district.    At  Uidgewood  the  boundary  hue  tekes  a  *p®  turn  f ^ 

 theast  -  theast,  and  beyond  the  reservo.r,  at  Cypress  em cte.y, 

tur  uthward  again  at  Entield  Lane,  and  cornea  out  on  Jamaica  Bay 

"raSal'and  the  trolley  both  cross  a  wide  ma.h  beyond  «V«=J. 
the  beautiful  old  torn  of  Flushing,  named  by  the  early  ^^"^2 
seaside  resortof  Vlissingcn  in  the  old  country.   Herearoto  be  found  somehantt 

»       tl,  eighteenth  ee,,ury,  and  the  streets  «  ^J"* 
ciont  shadc  trees.    But  if  any  one  supposes  f  lushing  to  be  a  1  a  f  -  1    e  ted  U  im 

d  Id  place,  a  visit  to  this  neat  and  smart  suburb  would   .     sh  a  su  prise 

The  ,a.den>  and  shrubbery  about  the  residences  here  are  ot  M  iking  beau 
tlu.  |wst  flHrists  ;1|ul  mir,,,v  ,,,,.eners  are  indigenous  to  r .., hing    nd       .  U 
-,.ne-  have  eovered  the  fertile  plain  on  the  south  for  ages     Flushing  Has  £ 

„    »,,    ralpointiofview.    It  is  undeniably  Instone  and  P^ 

J**  striking  specimens  of  colonial  architecture,  notably  the  old  l.o  w  nc 
Luilt  in  HS.il.    Socially,  no  other  village  of  Queens  borough  is  so  well  known 
to  society  on  Manhattan  Island.  _  . 

To  get  to  the  shore  of  Flushing  Hay,  or  College  IW.  or     b.  est,,  e  I  mt, 

one  ha.:to  pa.  ,  ■  through  the  lern  villa.es  of  College  ^ 

.tone,  bevo.,1  which  is  Fort  Schuyler,   1  on  the  other  s.de  of  L.  lc    >ay - 

fnitcd  States  military  reservation  and  torpedo  station  at  Wil  let  si  oint 
ia  a  headland  of  Little  Neck  Bay,  famous  for  its  clams,  at  the  head  of  which" 
fiM  v  illage  of  Bnvside.    Broadway,  a  noble  avenue,  overarched  by  ..Id  ~. 
lead-  up  from  the  town  of  Flushing  to  Flushing  Heights,  now  covered  WlWl 

modern  residences.  .  r,..,ltpr 

The  border  line  of  Flushing  township  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  ^ eater 
Nm  fork,  which  runs  southward  through  the  town  of  Hempstead,  taking  u.  nil 
that  par,  that  lies  west  6f  B  Btraight  line  drawn  from  the  southeasterly  point  ol 
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the  town  of  Flashing  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  Rockaway 
lleiu-li  iui.I  Shelter  Islniul  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Gardening  and  fruit-growing  in  these  fertile  Hats  and  rolling  hills,  and  the 

taking  of  oysters  and  clams  in  the  Lav*  and  cove*  of  the  north  shore,  hav,  h,en 
for  generations  the  occupations  of  the  industrions  and  thrifty  native  population. 

The  population  of  the  borough  is  128,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  its 
property  is  §85,000,000.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  various  mumci- 
LlitieS  Within  its  territory  is  about  *l'2,00O,0O0.  The  population  of  Long 
Waud  OitV.the  principal  city  of  the  borough,  is  about  5U..MH.;  ot  Newtown 
26,000:  of  Jamaica,  25,000;  and  of  Flushing*  24,000  ;  and  of  that  portion  of 
the  town  of  Hempstead  comprising  the  Fifth  Ward  of  the  borough.  5,000 
The  population  of  the  village  of  Flushing  is  1 '2,001.;  .lau.aicn,  S  UOU ;  Far 
Rookaway.  8,500;  Richmond  Hill,  :?,""» ;  College  Point,  7.5oo ;  \\  Ink-tone. 
8000  Jamaica,  the  eountv  seat  of  Queens  County,  has  a  fine  townhall,  bud. 
at  an  expense  of  1150,000,  and  it-  normal  school  is  the  only  one  m  tins  section 

of  the  Stute.  .  , 

Jamaica  and  Hempstead  arc  the  old  townships  fronting  On  the  south  Shore, 
which  is  bordered  by  a  line  of  beaches  and  sand  hills,  indented,  not  like  the 
north  shore  with  deep  inlets  inclosed  between  high  promontories,  but  with  broad, 
rfiallow  bays  more  than  half  filled  with  tide-SWOpt  isles,  the  channels  of  which 
have  been"  from  early  times  the  favorite  fishing  grounds  of  New  \  ork  sports- 
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men  and  the  dwellers  along  shore;  while  the  smaller  winding  channels  and 
marshy  shores  and  islands  are  the  haunt,  of  waterfowl,  attracting  gunners  m 
their  season.    The  towns  stand  in  the  midst  of  an  alluvial  plain,  and  were  the 
abodes  of  prosperous  farming  communities  from  early  colonial  tunes     A  large 
tract  on  the  border  of  the  marshes  of  Jamaica  Bay  has  been  kept  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility  by  artificial  means,  for  the  cultivation  of  asparagus,  celery  melons, 
and  vegetables  for  the  New  York  market.    Rockaway  Beach  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  most  frequented  of  the  sea-bathing  places 
near  New  York.    Many  people  have  established  summer  homes  along  this  shore 
at  Arveme,  Edgemere,  Bayswater,  Far  Rockaway,  Inwood,  Lawrence  and 
<  Icdarhurst.    On  the  borders  of  the  bay  are  similar  settlements  at  Springfield 
Valley  Stream,  and  Lynbrook,  Woodhaven,  and  Ozone  Park.  Jamaica  Bay  and 
Hempstead  Lay  are  fed  by  numerous  small  streams  that  take  their  rise  m  the 
hills    The  railroad  from  Brooklyn  passes  through  the  towns  of  Jamaica,  Hollis, 
Floral  Park,  Garden  City,  and  north  of  Hempstead  proper.    From  the  border 
0i  the  wide  Bedgy  marsh  Hempstead  Plain  extends  four  miles  hack  and  fifteen 
miles  atom:  the  shore    This  was  from  colonial  times  a  common  belonging  to 
the  town.'   The  beaches  and  shores  were  also  once  common  lands  of  Jamaica 
and  Hempstead,  and  were  regarded  as  valueless,  whereas  now  they  embrace  the 
mOst  valuable  property  in  the  whole  borough.    In  1807  A.  T.  Stewart  purchased 
from  the  town  of  Hempstead  a  part  of  its  common,  on  which  he  established 
Garden  City,  as  a  rural  home  spot  for  tired  New  York  workers  and  also  as 
a  nucleus  of  religious  and  educational  influences.    On  Hempstead  Plain  the 
National  Guard  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  had  their  camp  when  they  were 
.  ailed  out  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  "War. 

The  Borough  of  Queens  came  into  the  greater  city  with  many  valuable 
implements.  It  has  a  tine  system  of  paved  and  macadamized  streets,  and 
every  village  and  all  the  rural  districts  have  ample  and  superior  educationa 
facilities,  and  over  forty  handsome  and  commodious  school  buildings.  Several 
of  them,  high  schools,  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  ranging  from  ten  thousand  to 
ninety  thousand  dollars  each.  Long  Island  City  and  the  towns  and  principal 
villages  are  provided  with  modern  sanitary  sewer  systems,  abundant  water  sup- 
ply, and  efficient  fire-fighting  apparatus.  They  are  well  supplied,  too,  with 
small  parks,  which  are  hein<:  developed  and  beautified. 

The  water  front  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  East 
River,  which  is  available  for  wharves  and  warehouses,  is  not  less  than  thirty  miles 
in  extent,  and  the  water  fronts  of  Jamaica  Bay  and  its  numerous  islands  can  he 
made  superior  locations  for  thousands  of  beautiful  homes.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  exists  on  the  Atlantic  coast  a  more  magnificent  stretch  of  safe,  gently 
sloping  beach  than  that  of  Rockaway,  certainly  unexcelled  for  it*  tine  surf -bath- 
ing facilities  and  the  natural  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

The  town  halls  of  Flushing,  Jamaica,  and  Newtown  are  now  used  as  Now 
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The  early  history  of  Queens  dates  back  to  about  1630  when  the  Rockaway 
Ind  s  Id  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  a  tract  of  land  embttcmg  the 
ownship  of  Hempstead,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  oi  the  borough.  It 
^  u  Pa  few  years  until  the  English  settled  extensive  y  m  tins  territory  and 
,,  f  or  that  (Quaker  influence  hegnu  ...  be  felt.  It  was  at  11,.,.,.  cad  ,,, 
1654,  tilt  the  out  battle  of  importance  on  Long  Island,  between  the  English 
a„d  the  Inarsapeague  Indians,  in  which  the  former  were  venous  was  fought. 

Th    „.,„■•!  of  -I  l-a.  development  of  Eon,  Island,  Wbeh  begins  under 

the  administration  of  the  first  Dutch  governor,  Wouter  Ynn  TwiUer  in  1629, 
or  twenty  yea.-s  after  Ilendriek  Hudson  landed  a  party  of  Ins  crew  at  Graves- 
end,  and  ends  with  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  is  the  record  of  a  brave  mdus- 
trious,  liberty-loving  and  God-fearing  people.  In  these  early  tunes  wo  dec  - 
ent cle  neutered  into  the  population  of  the  island    the  basts  0    con  me, 

cial  enterprise,  as  represented  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of  Queens  and  the  idea  o 

I  en.ient  founded  upon  religious  belief,  as  canned  out  in  the  founding  and 

establishing  of  the  early  English  settlement*  in  eastern  Queens.  Both  tbe 
Dntcb  and  the  English  were  a  pious  people,  having  an  early  care  to  the  .eh- 
cnous  instruction  of  their  communities,  over  which  pastors  were  from  the  hr  t 
settled  and  maintained  at  public  expense.    The  character  of  its  people,  thus 
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York's  municipal  building,  tor  the  holding  of  courts  and  for  the  offices  of  the 

^Crm^mZ**  Ne„.,vn,      h  ^^-52 

vicissitude*  Of  g  nunc.ll  since  they  first  granted  paten  s  to  the  old  Dub  1 

,„.,,  ,„,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  1660  to  166*   J.  iea  waa  the  first  to  receive  a 

E   Later  the/all  received  charters  „  Gover  >  Doiiganand  Nice H*. 

Thcv  maintai  1  t.,.,  local  court,  and  an  independent 

various  colonial  governor,  except  during  the  ,,enod  of  the  1^  .  »  n  ryj\ 
and  were  among  the  earliest  people  to  reorganize  their  town  and  C  g OVC 
mnt  after  the  war.  and  to  send  their  rcpresentat.ves  to  the  Leg.slatuie  of  th. 

free  and  independent  State  of  New  York. 

The  village  of  Jamaica  was  incorporated  Apnl  15,  18H  tin  M  ia  c oi 
Filing  in  the  spring  of  1888,  a,.,.,  until  the  Greater  New  York  coeeoh 1  ; 
attained  its  eminence  as  the  large-,  village  ...  Queens  (  .  ty      H.    •  e 

incorporated  village*  ...  .la-  borough  were  Kich.nond  Hill.  (  ollcgc  I  o.ut,  \\  h.u 
stone,  Hockaway  Turk,  Far  Kockaway,  and  Arverno. 
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early  shaped  by  a  set  of  colonizers  so  industrious  and  intelligent,  and  so  sturdy, 
reverent,  and  liberty-loving,  yet  filled  with  a  regard  for  the  sacred  rights  of 
private  property,  was  a  cause  of  its  excellent  laws  and  administration  of  justice, 
and  its  steady  growth  and  prosperity  in  after  years.  The  earl)  town  govern- 
ments of  Queens  were  largely  in  the  nature  of  religious  corporations.  They  de- 
manded of  every  settler  a  conformity  to  their  religious  beliefs  and  customs. 

Themselves  the  victims  of  intolerance,  the  Dutch  and  English  were  cruel  to 
the  Quakers,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  and  would  have  been  60  to  members  oi 
the  Church  of  England  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  the  king's  displeasure. 
The  Lutherans  and  Quakers  were  arrested,  whipped,  and  maltreated  in  many 
ways,  yet  they  throve  in  these  towns,  and  became  a  flourishing  colony  in 
Flushing. 

The  contest  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English  for  the  ( ..  — „t  Long 
Inland,  which  was  continued  for  over  twenty  years,  was  settled  for  a  time  by 
the  conquest  of  New  Netherlands  by  the  English  in  16C4.  when  the  English 
troops  from  Connecticut  and  eastern  Long  bland  marched  down  through  the 
Dutch  towns  in  Queens  and  Kings  counties  without  opposition,  and  at  Brook- 
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lyn  Ferry  co-operated  with  the  English  fleet  which  Camo  np  through  tin- 
Narrows,  and  received  the  surrender  of  Petor  Stuyvesant,  who  Bred  not  a  gun 
in  defense.  The  conquest  brought  to  tho  inhabitants  no  political  freedom. 
Under  the  charter  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  the  governor  required  all  towns  to 
take  out  new  patents,  for  which  he  charged  exorbitant  rates.  Liter,  in  1078, 
the  Dutch  recaptured  Long  Island  and  Manhattan  Island,  but  a  few  months 
later  the  whole  province  was  ceded  to  England  in  exchange  for  Surinam,  I  In 
November  •>,  1688,  at  a  meeting  of  tho  first  colonial  Legislature  of  New  N  ork, 
the  three  counties  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk  were  formed  by  a  division  of 
the  province  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  boundary  lines  remaining 
the  same  to  the  present  day. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  the  pooplo  wore  taxed  heavily  by 
the  colonial  governors.  Tho  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Queens  de-crted 
the  American  cause,  and  the  Continental  Congress  was  compelled  to  BOIld  armed 
military  forces  to  disarm  them.     Although QuOOM  itOod  linn  by  the  Oown,hor 

people  received  little  in  return  for  their  loyalty  fr      the  British  troops,  who 

rode  through  the  island  robbing  and  maltreating  Tories  anil  rebels  alike. 

On  May  12.  1784,  an  act  was  passed  confiscating  the  estates  of  all  loyalists, 
and  disfranchising  them  and  prohibiting  them  from  holding  any  property  in  the 
future.  This  act  disfranchised  and  financially  ruined  nine  tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Queens  County.  Feeling  themselves  persecuted,  about  two  thousand  Ol 
the  inhabitants  emigrated  and  settled  in  the  New  Brunswick  Wilderness,  near 
St.  John's.  To-day,  old  Long  Islanders  visiting  New  Brunswick  and  Nowi 
Scotia  meet  many  descendants  of  those  expatriated  loyalists  whose  names  are 
familiar  household  words  in  tin-  Borough  id  Queens. 

Long  Island  bad  no  post  office  .luring  the  colonial  period.  Until  L708  New 
York  City  served  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk  counties.  Sovent)  five  years  ago 
a  spring  wagon  was  almost  unknown  in  what  is  now  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

Friction  matches  were  also  unknown,  and  flint  furnished  the  spark  for  starting  a 
fire  in  tho  tinder.  Fires  were  rarely  permitted  to  go  out,  and  coals  were  earned 
from  bouse  to  house.  Carpenters  received  seventy  live  cents  per  day  WflgCS, 
and  farm  hands  earned  from  three  to  live  dollars  per  month.  Until  1 s:*  1  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers  was  by  means  of  stages  and  sloops,  oft*  r 
which  steamboat  routes  were  established  along  the  Sound.  In  1886  tho  Long 
Island  Railroad  was  first  built  to  Jamaica,  ami  in  1840  was  extended  west 
Since  that  time  the  growth  of  not  only  Queen*  but  the  entire  island,  in 
wealth  and  population,  has  been  marvolously  rapid. 

Imongtlie  earliest  manufacturing  establishments  in  Queen*  borough  WOK 
grist  mills?  which  were  numerous  throughout  the  counties  .,1  Queens  and  Kings. 
Otlshore  boat  whaling  was  carried  o„  extonsively.  Hnd  the  industry  flourished 

until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  fell  oil  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  whales.     In  the  shellfish  industry  Long  Island  early  took  a  leading 
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place,  and  largely  supplied  Now  York  and  Boston  with  dams,  oysters,  etc. 
Manhattan  .how  all  its  supplies  of  fuel  from  the  forest*  of  Queens  and  Kings 
oountioB,  which  also  produced  a  large  share  of  New  York's  fresh  meat.  Grain, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables  were  and  still  are  raised  extensively  to  supply  the  Kew 
5  ork  n.arkct.  Indeed,  truck  gardening  still  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  oJ 
Queens  and  Kings  counties.  She,  ,,  and  cattle  raising  wore  once  prominent 
industries,  but  have  fallen  off  in  recent  years,  except  in  the  matter  of  milch 
cows  for  the  dairy  interest*  Large  nurseries  were  early  established  in  Hushing. 
Tin-  business  spread  all  over  Queens  County. 

It  was  not  until  almost  the  middle  of  the  present  century  that  real  estate 
speculation  became  a  prominent  factor  in  the  affaire  of  Queens,  the  owners 
being  too  much  interested  in  other  pursuits  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  im- 
provement in  their  suburban  property,    dust  before  the  financial  panic  of 
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1836  values  increased  rapidly,  but  suffered  almost  as  rapid  a  decline,  which  lasted 
until  1840.  About  this  time  direct  ferry  connection  was  established  between 
Now  York  and  Long  Island,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Brooklyn's  population 
suggested  to  the  landowners  of  Queens  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of 
suburban  property  and  summer  llom&8. 

While  the  growth  throughout  Queens  has  been  natural,  yet  it  would  not 
have  been  so  rapid  or  pronounced  had  it  not  been  for  the  improved  transit 
facilities.  Beginning  with  an  inadequate  stage  service,  its  growth  has  been  little 
less  than  marvelous.  Improvements,  however,  are  under  way  which  over- 
shadow past  accomplishments  in  this  direction.  The  new  East  River  Bridge 
heuce  offers  increased  facilities  for  quick  communication  between  New  \  ork 
and  Long  Island.  Most  important  to  Queens,  however,  is  the  proposed  Black- 
well's  Island  Bridge,  which  will  afford  the  Long  Island  Railroad  a  direct  eonnec- 
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tion  with  New  York.   This  bridge  will  give  the  resident*  of  Queen's  borough  unci 
the  adjoining  districts  real  rapid  transit  to  the  resident  and  uptown  districts  of 
Manhattan,  for  no  change  to  the  ferries  is  necessary  at  Long  Island  Olty.    1  bis 
bridee  will  be  an  all-railroad  bridge,  and  is  the  property  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion    Of  equal  importance  to  the  residents  of  Queens  i,  the  KM  Kiver  I  m.ne 
which  is  an  enterprise  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company.    This  tunnel  will 
start  from  a  point  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  terminate  at  Pearl  Street 
and  Maiden  Lane,  Manhattan.    The  convenience  of  such  a  tunnel  to  New  Y  ork 
business  men  having  their  homes  at  stations  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  m 
,  ,lll,,„s  ( •nm.tv,  is  readily  apparent.    In  addition  there  is  another  tunnel,  known 
as  the  Henning  Tunnel,  to  be  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  New  V  ork  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge.    Not  so  many  years  ago  the  pleKe.au  transit  facilities  of  Long 
Island  with  its  separated  settlements  of  Hunter's  Point,  Ravenswood  Astoria, 
and  Dutch  Kills,  was  the  despair  of  the  inhabitants.    The  primitive  lu.r.e  ear 
was  introduced  and  held  a  precarious  existence  until  1885,  when  the  various 
roads  united.    Horse  power,  however,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  development  of  Bowery  Bay  Beach.    The  trolley  was  in  re- 
duced to  solve  the  rapid  transit  problem.    Steel  rails  and  a  substantia  roadbed 
succeeded  the  remains  of  the  old  ;  the  road  was  extended  from  Long  Island  (  ity 
to  Flushing,  through  Woodside,  Wintield,  Elmhurst,  and  Corona.    E  lusmng  and 
College  Point  enjoy  a  single-fare  rate  to  Thirty-fourth  and  Ninety-second  Street 
ferries  in  Long  Island  City.    North  Beach  is  another  cheap  fare,  and  during 
the  season  no  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  people  per  day  take  advantage 

°f  'long  Island  City,  a  railroad  and  manufacturing  town  pure  and  simple,  has 
not  many  points  of  natural  beauty.  It  has  the  honor,  however,  of  supplying  a 
considerable  portion  of  New  York  City  with  gas.  This  is  an  enterprise  of  very- 
recent  years,  but  it  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  The  gas  is  made  on 
the  outskirts  of  Long  Island  City,  and  sent  across  the  East  River  in  a  great  tun- 
nel that  in  itself  is  a  triumph  of  engineering. 

With  its  wide  territory  of  countryside  the  Borough  of  Queens  ,s  a  great 
plaee  for  sports.  The  rich  and  poor  each  find  amusement  here  Bor  the  young 
mechanic  and  clerk  there  are  fields,  reached  by  a  single  trolley  fare,  for  ball 
games  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  or  a  Sunday.  The  North  Shore  and  Jamaica 
Bay  furnish  unexcelled  boating,  fishing,  and  bathing  facilities.  A  number  OX 
very  good  golf  courses  have  been  laid  out,  and  this  game,  as  elsewhere,  18  in- 
creasing in  popularity.  At  Aqueduct,  a  suburb  of  Jamaica,  there  ■>  an  excellent 
race-COurse.  Gun  clubs  abound.  Bicycle  clubs  are  very  many,  and  the  bona.gh 
is  a  wheelman's  paradise  in  the  way  of  roads.  The  exclusive  set  at  Meadow- 
brook,  just  over  the  boundary  line,  and  at  Cedarhurst,  near  the  sea,  have  many 
hunts  and  the  red  coat  is  an  oft-seen  object  in  the  borough  Here  .s  the  home 
of  polo,  and  many  famous  games  have  been  fought  with...  these  bounds. 
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Probably  in  no  other  section  of  the  Greater  New  York  has  consolidation 
made  more  noticeable  changes  in  government  and  local  customs  than  in  tbc 

Borough  of  Queens.  The  extension  of  city  ordinances  and  regulations  and 
metropolitan  official  supervision  and  oitj  customs  over  a  large  tanning  territory, 
heretofore  governed  by  town  and  village  laws,  has  naturally  brought  about  the 
most  radical  changes.    There  wore  few  regrets  expressed,  UOWOVOr,  over  thl 

decease  of  the  various  local  governments.     The  |  pie  of  the  I'.o.ough  of 

Queens  were  enthusiastic  for  consolidation  from  its  first  inception.  The  official 
exigence  of  the  various  local  governments  of  the  borough  came  to  an  end 
December  31,  1SH7,  at  midnight.  On  New  Year's  morning  the  corOmoniOS  Of 
inaugurating  the  new  government  were  observed.  Politics  wore  forgotten,  am 
factional  feeling  kept  under  cover.  The  various  towns  and  village,  colobrated 
the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  greater  city  with  public  exercises  at  the  churches 
and  halls,  and  with  social  festivities  in  the  homes  of  the  rosidonts,  and  upon 
this  eventful  day  the  inhabitant-  of  the  Horough  of  Queen,  became  full -Hedged 
residents  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
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'AT  KN  [SLAND  and  the  jut- 
ting shoulder  of  Long  Island  op- 
posite stand  guard  on  each  side 
of  the  Narrows  to  shield  New 
York  Harbor  from  the  angry 
lives  that  dash  in  impotent 
irv  upon  Richmond  (South) 
Jeachand  Midland  Beach,  and 
upon  the  shores  of  Coney  Is- 
land, just  as  the  grim  fortresses 
facing  one  another  on  the  head- 
winds guard  the  untold  wealth  of 
the  metropolis  from  wilier  human 
foes    Staten  Island,  the  important  physical  bulwark  of  Now  York's  commercial 
supremacy,  erstwhile  in  its  political  estate  Richmond  Gounty,  now  the  Borough 
,,,   Riohmond  in  the  Greater  Nov  York,  has  the  shape  of  an  irregular  tr.aiigc, 
or  might  be  cuU.mI  kite-shape.l.     1.-  shore-  are  washed  by  the  rushing  tide  of  the 
Kill  von  bull  and  the  calm  and  shallow  Newark  Buy  on  the  north;  by  the  nar- 
row Staton  Island  Sound,  or  Arthur  Kill,  which  divides  its  winding  western 
Shore  f]         Middlesex  and  Union  Counties,  New  Jersey  ;  on  the  southeast  by 

,!„.  peaceful  waters  of  Raritan  Bay.  within  the  protection  of  Sandy  Hook;  by 
the  bower  Bay, ....  the  strand  that  faces  more  directly  to  the  southeast*  straight 
out  to  sea.  wh'enc,  the  Waves  roll  in  without  obstruction  until  they  break  in  surf 
upon  the  beach  ;  and  by  the  Narrows  and  New  York  Bay  on  the  northeast 

Staten  Island  is  reached  from  Manhattan  by  way  of  a  line  of  magnificent 
forry  boats,  the  time  required  being  about  twenty  minutes.  (  Jovernor  s  Island 
un  ,|„.  |,  ii  :,„,!  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  the  right  are  interesting  objects  passed 
on  tlx-  way.  Looking-toward  the  island  one  sees  a  wooded  ridge  high  above 
the  bay,  commandingly  situated  on  which  is  the  Hotel  Castleton. 

Thooxtrome  longth  of  Staten  Island  from  St.  George  to  Ward.-  1  oint  is 

,!,„,,.,„  and  a  halt  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  from  Fort  Tompkins  Light 

to  the  shore  of  the  Sound  near  Buttermilk  Island,  is  about  eight  miles  .from 
wbi.  h  lino  the  island  tapers  down  to  a  point  at  the  southern  extremity.  It  has 
an  area  of  fitt)  eight  and  a  half  square  miles  and  of  the  annexed  suburbs  was 
one  of  the  earliest  reclaimed  from  a  wild  state  of  Nature,  earlier  oven  than 
gome  of  the  congested  areas  on  Manhattan  Island,  yet  still  on  the  whole  the 
most  rural,  even  bucolic  and  containing  the  elements  most  attractive  to  those 
who  dOSiro  a  restful  retreat  after  the  daily  struggle  in  the  civic  arena  m  Man- 
hattan borough. 
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\  high  ridge,  well  wooded  in  many  places,  runs  from  New  Brighton,  at  the 
northern  extremity,  nearly  halfway  through  the  island  to  the  Fresh  kills  m 
the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  reaching  the  summit  level  of  four  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  above  tide  water  at  Tod  Hill,  popularly  known  as  load  Hill 
directly  west  of  the  lighthouse  at  Fort  Tompkins.    From  Tod  Hill,  the  chief 
eminence  of  the  Ocean  Terrace  and  the  center  of  the  Staten  Island  Highlands, 
an  attractive  district  for  country  residences,  some  of  which  are  surrounded  with 
baronial  parks,  and  from  other  points  of  vantage  on  the  terrace,  the  eye  can 
sweep  over  the  ocean  horizon ;  it  can  catch  pretty  glimpses  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  island  on  the  south  and  north,  the  hills  and  dales,  clumps  of  green  woods 
and  fields  of  grain,  the  winding  roads  -lotted  with  farmsteads  on  cither  side;  it 
can  turn  to  the  westward  and  descry,  across  the  glimmering  sheet  of  Newark  Hay 
and  the  silvery  thread  of  Staten  Island  Sound,  the  cities  of  New  Jersey  envel- 
oped in  a  softening  haze,  and  the  Orange  Mountains  in  the  azure  distance ;  it  can 
view  the  great  warships  which  anchor  in  the  hay  off  Tompkinsville,  which  spot 
since  the  late  war  has  become  historic  ;  or  it  can  observe  the  movements  ot  the 
craft  in  the  harbor,  the  forest  of  masts  at  the  quays  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  the  lofty  structures  and  dense  habitations  stretching  into  the  endless  dis- 
tance, betokening  the  ocean  of  humanity  surging  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

A  secondary  range  of  hills,  beginning  at  Tompkinsville  east  of  the  man. 
ridge  or  backbone  of  the  island,  and  sweeping  round  to  the  eastward,  gradually 
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declining  from  the  altitude  of  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  nt  the  starting  point, 
reaches  the  shore  of  the  Narrows  at  Clifton.  The  main  ridge  takes  a  westerly 
swoonnear  New  Dorp, and  its  foothills  reach  to  the  marshesof  Fresh  Kills, 
irregular  spurs  branch  off  to  the  westward,  the  principal  one  from  Tod  Hill. 
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In  the  western  part  of  the  island  is  a  lower  ridge,  beginning  at  Erastina  and 
stretching  to  Lmoleumville,  broadening  out  into  considerate  plateaus  in  the 

middle.  ,    ,  ,        .  ,  x 

On  the  southeast  of  the  Highlands  is  level  farming  land  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion, some  of  which  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Nearer  the  shore  are  great  stretches 
of  salt  meadow.  The  undulating  country  on  the  northwest,  m  places  hilly  and 
wooded,  with  tracts  of  level  or  rolling  arable  soil,  gradually  declines  to  a  broaa 
western  fringe  of  marsh  meadows  threaded  by  numerous  creeks,  the  southern 
part  by  the  broad  Fresh  Kills  branching  into  Main  Creek  and  Richmond 
Creek 

The  southern  end  of  the  island  is  divided  into  cultivated  lands  and  wooded 
tracts,  with  an  undulating  surface  rising  in  the  central  portion  to  the  height  of 
over  one  hundred  aud  fifty  feet,  with  a  very  narrow  marshy  border  on  the  west 
shore,  and  none  on  the  southeast  shore  except  at  Prince's  Bay  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ward's  Point. 

The  population  of  the  island  was  3,853  in  1790.    One  hundred  years  later  it 
had  increased  to  51,693.    There  are  now  about  75,<>u<>  inhabitants. 

Staaten  Eylant  was  the  island  of  the  States-General  (hence  its  name)  of  the 
Netherlands, 'in  whose  name  Hendrik  Hudson  took  possession  in  1609.  The 
Raritan  Indians  who  then  inhabited  the  island,  dwelling  along  the  shore  near 
the  best  fishing  grounds,  as  is  shown  by  the  shell  heaps,  burial  places,  walled 
springs  and  stray  stone  hatchets  and  arrowheads  found  in  modern  times,  were 
a  branch  of  the  Leni  Lenappes,  the  great  Delaware  nation.    They  readily  made 
friends  with  the  whites,  but  were  not  to  be  trusted.    A  colony  of  Walloons 
who  settled  on  the  island  in  H124  migrated  to  Long  Island  for  fear  of  Indian 
hostilities.    About  1030  the  Dutch  of  New  Netbcrland  began  to  settle  at  Oude 
Dorp,  or  Old  Town.    The  island  was  the  property  of  the  Patroon  Pauw. 
Nevertheless,  whenever  any  newcomer  made  a  good  offer  the  Indians  sold  it 
over  again.    Thus  six  separate  sales  were  recorded,  the  last  of  which  was  to 
Governor  Lovelace,  who  held  them  to  their  bargain.     It  was  bought  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  for  every  thousand  acres,  and  as  a  token  of  the  transfer  the 
Indians  delivered  a  sod  of  turf  and  a  twig  of  every  kind  of  tree  and  shrub, 
Blyly  omitting  the  ash  and  the  hickory,  which  they  ever  afterward  claimed  the 
right  to  cut.    From  1640  down  to  the  time  when  the  telegraph  service  was 
established  between  Sandy  Hook  and  New  York,  the  arrival  of  vessels  was 
signaled  by  hoisting  a  flag  on  a  tall  staff  erected  at  the  Narrows. 

When  the  English  conquered  New  Netherland,  in  1(161,  the  first  place  oc- 
cupied by  them  was  Staten  Island;  About  this  time  a  colony  of  French 
Huguenots  and  Waldenses  took  up  their  abode  on  the  island.  The  Indians 
often  attacked  the  early  settlers,  and  in  1665  the  bands  that  assailed  New 
Amsterdam  after  their  repulse  fled  in  their  canoes  to  Staten  Island,  where  they 
laid  wa6te  the  boweries  (farms)  and  massacred  twenty  of  the  ninety-nine  white 
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anchor  off  *****  itbein*  the  ^^^^-^  £^ 
ll.o  Brooklyn  shore,  is  Fort  Hamilton.    On  the  extreme  left  is  a  blateu  isianu  > 
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inhabitants.    When  the  Duke  of  York  ceded  New  Jersey  to  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret,  he  decided  that  Staten  Island  belonged  to  New  York,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  circumnavigated  in  a 
day.   Christopher  Billop  accomplished 
this  with  his  sloop  called  the  Bentley, 
and  for  thus  saving  the  island  to  the 
duke  received  a  grant  of  over  a  thou- 
sand acres,  called  the  manor  of  Pent- 
ley,  at  the  southern  end.     There  he 
built,  about  1*570,  a  manor  house  ;  the 
old  stone  house  is  still  standing  in 
Tottenville.    Here  General  Howe  met 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams  and 
Edward  Kutledge,  the  delegates  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  to  treat  for 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
a  conference  which  came  to  nothing 
because  he  declined  to  recognize  them 
officially  as  representatives  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power.     The  British  occu- 
pied the  Billop  house  as  a  barracks 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
General  Howe  encamped  on  the  is- 
land with  thirty  thousand  troops,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
When  Sir  William  Howe  sailed  away 
to  Philadelphia  with  the  British  troops, 
General  Knyphausen  and  his  Hessians 
continued  the  military  occupation  of 
Staten  Island,  whence,  in  company 
with  Tories,  they  made  hostile  raids 
into  New  Jersey,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans avenged  by  raiding  the  island. 
Staten  Island  was  finally  evacuated 
h\  the  I'.ritish  on  November  :.'•">.  \ 

The  inflow  of  ocean  air  equalizes 
the  temperature  of  Staten  Island. 
There  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  range 
of  climate  between  the  hilly  northern 
section  and  the  sheltered  southern 
part,  where  the  season  is  usually  two 
weeks  earlier.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
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temperate  zone  thrive  everywhere,  and  in  tlio  vicinity  of  Prince's  Hay  there 
is  a  favored  spot  where  oven  ligs  are  grown  out  of  doors. 

The  terraced  hill*  which  extend 
through  the  island  make  it  easy  to 
carry  out  a  perfect  system  of  drain 
age.    The  soworago  system  already 

constructed  embraces  thirty-tw  ilofl 

of  sowers.  The  water  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  artesian  wells,  and  the 
quality  of  the  water  is  famed  far  and 
wide.  This  fact  developed  early  the 
brewing  industry,  and  makes  it  now 
the  largest  business  interest  on  the 
Island. 

Staten  Island  has  had  a  long  and 
diversified  geological  history  for  such 
a  small  bit  of  the  earth.  Archiean 
formations  of  true  granite  crop  out  at 
Tompkinsville  elo-c  to  the  shore,  and 
a  belt  of  granite  is  supposed  to  OXtond 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  island's 

backl  0  and   southwest   to  Arthur 

Kill,  being  tho  continuation  of  strata 
crossing  New  Jersey  and  cropping 
out  at  Trenton. 

The  salt  meadows,  covering  nine 
and  a  half  miles  of  the  island's  sur- 
face, belong  to  the  -till  -  continuing 
modern  epoch.  Tlicso  wore  oneo  shal- 
low bays,  whoso  entrances  were  first 
blocked  by  sand  bars,  allowing  the  in- 
terior to  be  gradually  filled  with  silt 
washed  down  by  the  rain.  On  the 
southwestern  shore,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sea  has  encroached  upon  the  land 
by  the  abrasion  of  the  waves,  together 
with  a  gradual  depression  of  the  coast 
This  process  goes  on  at  the  average 
rate  of  ten  feet  a  year,  so  that  what 

was  the  foot  of  New  Dorp  I-»"e  to 
1840,  where  a  lofty  elm  tree  stood,  is 
HOW  the  site  of  Elm  Tree  Lighthouse, 
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standing  lit  (lu-  bead  ..f  u  pier  extending  four  hundred  feet  into  the  water.  To 
protect  tin-  land  where  the  forte  are,  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  build 
str«»u«r  sen  walls.  Along  the  entire  eastern  shoro  tiro  good  sandy  benches  from 
Olifton  southward  t"  Seguino's  P-int,  and  beyond  Prince's  Bay  is  another 
Btrotoh  reaching  to  Ward's  Point. 

Before  the  white  man  invaded  Staten  Island  the  whole  surfHCC  was  covered 
with  a  douse  forest,  all  of  which  was  felled  to  make  way  for  cultivation  and  to 
furnish  timber  and  fuel  for  the  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  later  for  the 
S4 


citizens  of  New  York.  The 
woods  that  cover  a  good  part 
of  the  island  now  are  therefore 
a  new  growth  sprung  up  on 
what  was  formerly  cultivated 
ground.     Isolated  trees  show 
what  was  the  diameter  of  the 
primeval  forest,  such  as  a  chest- 
nut eighteen  feet  around  and  a 
huge  white  oak  near  Garret- 
son's  Station ;  another  white 
oak  near  Green  Ridge  that  is 
over  fifteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  a  willow  with  a  girth  of 
thirteen  and  a  half  feet  at  the 
old  Billop  house  in  Totten- 
vi lie,  and  numerous  specimens 
of  the  sweet-gum  tree  in  this 
vicinity.    Around  the  ancient 
manorial   residences  and  the 
country  seats  and  villas,  old 
and  new,  hnve  been  planted 
shade   trees,   indigenous  and 
exotic,  of  remarkable  variety, 
which  seem  to  thrive  better 
here  than  almost  anywhere  else 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
The   flora   of    Staten  Island 
numbers  about   twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species  and  va- 
rieties.  This  remarkable  range 
is  due  to  the  variety  of  the 
geological  conditions  on  the 
island,  embracing  the  charac- 
teristic Horn  of  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens  in  the  cretaceous  region  of  the 
south,  the  flora  of  the  Hudson  Uiver  Valley  in  other  parts,  and  on  the  serpen- 
tine ridge  from  St.  George  to  Richmond  numerous  species  that  are  not  met 
with  elsewhere  on  the  island. 

Foxes  and  deer,  that  once  were  numerous,  are  now  as  extinct  as  the  carniv- 
orous prowler.-  of  the  vanished  forest.  When  the  Country  Club  wishes  to  enjoy 
a  real  fox  hunt  the  fox  must  be  brought  from  outside.  The  rabbit  is  the  only 
four-foisted  game  remaining.    Of  game  birds  there  are  the  quail,  the  woodcock, 
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and  the  rail,  which  nre  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  sport  to 
gunners.  There  are  good  fishing  grounds  at  Prince's  Bay, 
Gifford's,  and  Rossville,  where  the  striped  Lass,  the  fluke,  the 
flounder,  and  smaller  fish  are  can-lit  in  large  numbers;  and  the 
veakfish,  when  it  runs,  furnishes  unlimited  sport  The  oyster 
beds  near  Tottenville  produce  the  choice  Sound  oyster  from 
M-rd  nvsters  obtained  in  Iiaritnn  and  Newark  bays,  yielding  a 
livelihood  for  a  numerous  community  of  oystermen. 

A  large  number  of  churches,  representing  all  the  principal 
denominations— fourteen  Methodist,  thirteen  Episcopalian,  seven 
Roman  Catholic,  seven  Baptist,  four  Reformed,  four  Moravian, 
two  German  Lutheran,  and  two  Presbyterian— flourish  in  Rich- 
mond borough.  The  Dutch  Reformed  was,  of  course,  the  earl, 
est  type  introduced,  and  next  came  the  creed  of  the  Moravians 
or  United  Brethren,  which  has  been  identified  with  Stnten  Is- 
land for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

A  most  important  and  famous  benevolent  institution  is^  Sail- 
ors' Snug  Harbor,  one  of  the  richest  foundations  in  the  United 
States,  established  by  the  munificence  of  Robert  Richard  Ran- 
dall, who  bequeathed  a  fortune  for  the  purpose  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  will  was  drawn  in  180L,  but 
it  was  not  until  1834,  after  long  litigation,  that  the  institution 
was  founded.  The  fund  was  invested  in  New  York  property, 
which  since  then  has  multiplied  many  times  in  value.  The 
income  from  the  estate  in  1806  was  a  little  over  four  thousand 
dollars;  now  it  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
Harbor  consists  of  a  cluster  of  magnificent  buildings,  including 
a  church,  a  hospital,  the  mansion  of  the  governor,  and  houses 
for  other  officials,  with  accommodations  for  the  maintenance 
in  ease  and  comfort  of  nearly  a  thousand  disabled  and  infirm 
seamen,  who  are  only  required  to  show  that  they  have  had  five  years  of 
service  at  6ea  under  the  American  flag.  . 

The  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Stapleton  is  another  important  insti- 
tution, which  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  heds  for  s.ek  ur  injured  per- 
sons from  any  American  merchant  vessel.  Between  Stnplct-m  and  Clifton  18 
the  Seaman's  Retreat,  a  refuge  for  sick,  old,  or  crippled  sailor*,  ^blished  by 
act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1831.  There  is  a  Home  for  Destitute  Children 
Of  Seamen  at  New  Brighton,  a  Mariner."  Family  Asylum  ...  Obi  ton,  and  tiie 
more  general  charities  include  the  State.  Island  Hospital  at  Hosebank  the  bye 

and  Ear  Hospital  at  To.npkinsvillc,  infant.."  day  nm-.r  it  New  Breton  ami 

Port  Richmond,  a  nursery  and  child's  hospital  at  Gastleton  Corners  a  diet  kitchen 
at  Tompkinsville,  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  at  1  Icasant  I  lams, 
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better  known  as  Mount  Loretto,  where  over  eight  hundred  orphans  and  home- 
less children  are  cared  for  and  instructed,  besides  the  blind  girls  ...  thoomflu 

institution  tended  by  .he  Sisters  of  St.  I  n  is,  I  tbo  S.  R.  Bmith  infirmly 

„,  New  Brighton,  where  also  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  0  (  n..  l.s  to i  (  hd. 
dren  and  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  have  thcur  office*. 

Twenty-nine  public  schools,  in  which  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  pupils  were  taught  by  one  hundred  and  lifty-thrce  UMicUori,  roPH«enl  ho 

f  'cdLtiona.  fiu-ilities.    Of  private  SO  b  there  are  some  wh,h   have  a 

nflti0nal  reputation;  they  ineh.de  .he  Btaten  island  Aendemy  nt  M  <« h  • 
the  Westorlcigh  Collegiate  Institute  at  West  New  Brighton,  St  Aust.n  I  School 

that  place,  Tri        Se,  «  St  Margaret's  Sehc^for  Girb  m  New  Brigb 

1  the  German  American  School  of  S.aplcton,  St.  Marys  Academy  at  RoS* 
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bank  and  St.  Peters  Academy  at  Now  Brighton  under  the  erne  -f  Sisters  of 
Oharity.  There  arc  also  Catholic  parochial  schools  in  Rosehank,  New  Brighton, 
and  "Wost  Now  Brighton. 

Staten  Island  is  accessible  by  rail  over  tbo  Arthur  Kill  Bridge  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  by  steam  ferries  from  New  York  ou  the  north. 
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perth  Amboy  on  the  south,  and  Elizabeth  and  Jersey  City  on  the  west.  The 
i„t  ,.,.„,.ar  ferry  was  established  in  17.">">,  and  tw»  years  later  a  route  from 
w£  then-called  Billop's  Point,  across  the  ^.^g^S 
route  to  Philadelphia.    Another  route  entered  the  .land  fro* ^Bergen  1  on  a 
,•„,,  Richmond, and  left  it  again  by  a  ferry  m  the  s  u,,ntv  „t  -    I  _ 

,,„  U  part  of  this  century,  besides  ferrying,  the  importation  of  hay  and  other 
,„,„,,  .„  to  New  York  gave  employment  to  many  Staten  Islanders.  One  of 
Lse  early  ferrymen  waf  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  The  first  steam  ferryboat,  the 
Nautilus,  made  its  initial  trip  in  November,  1M v.««torWli?. 

I„  I860  the  Staten  Island  Railroad  was  opened,  running  from  \  anderinlt 
Landing  to  Tottenville.    This  was  leased  later  to  the  Staten  Island  Rapid 

Transit  C  om,  y,  which  built  additional  lines  *^^?^*«** 

coming  to  a  focus  at  St.  George,  where  a  large  ferry  landing  was  bu.lt  and  a 
h  e  of  commodious  and  fleet  ferryboat,  was  established  between  that  pom  and 
New  York.  This  service  has  since  been  further  unproved,  so  that  the  boat, 
run  three  times  an  hour,  and  points  on  the  island  « 

are  little  more  than  half  an  hour  from  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  The  trip 
from  St.  George  to  the  New  York  landing  takes  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three 
minutes.  The  railroad,  double-tracked,  rock-ballasted,  and  equipped  for  both 
passenger  and  freight  traffic,  runs  along  the  north  shore  as  far  as  Arlington,  and 
,(lllg  the  Narrow^  and  round  the  south  shore  to  South  Beach.  The  original 
line  traverses  the  island  to  the  Perth  Amboy  ferry  at  Tottenville  passing 
through  Clifton,  Grasinere,  Garrefeon's,  Grant  City,  New  Dorp,  Brandon  Oak - 
„  1,  Gifford's,  Eltingville,  Annadale,  Prince's  Bay,  Huguenot,  Pleasant  Plains, 

and  Richmond  Valley.  c.  .  „ 

In  is;,;,  the  street  railroads  were  converted  into  trolley  lines,  and  the  btaten 
Island  Electric  Railroad  Company  laid  a  heavy  double  track,  runnmg  from  tort 
Wadsworth  through  Clifton,  Stapleton,  Tompkinsville.  New  Brighton,  bailors 
Snng  Harbor,  Livingston,  and  West  New  Brighton  to  Port  Riehmo.id.    It  was 
afterward  extended  to  Holland  Hook,  where  a  ferry  service  to  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  was  established;  also  in  the  other  direction  to  South  Beach,  and  to 
numerous  other  points  on  the  island.    The  Midland  Electric  Railroad  Company 
Uas  built  other  lines  running  from  the  Bergen  Point  ferry  ami  Rapid  Transit 
Station  ...  Prohibition  Park  and  Castleton  Comers;  from  West  New  Brighton  to 
the  same  point;  from  Stapleton,  through  Concord,  to  the  Richmond  turnpike; 
,.  has  more  mentis  extended  its  line  through  the  central  part  of  the  islam  I  to 
the  shore  between  South  Beach  and  New  Dorp  Beach,  and  there,  on  the  Mid- 
land Beach,  opened  a  delightful  seaside  resort.    These  different  lines  coyer  all 
the  populous  parts  of  the  island,  and  have  rendered  new  desirable  residence 
sections  accessible.    The  highways  of  Staten  Island  are  admirable  for  driving 
and  cycling,  embracing  fifty-four  miles  of  substantially  laid  Macadam  and  lel- 
ford  roads. 
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The  extensive  cotton  wharves  lately  established  at  Tompkinsvillo  are  only 
an  earnest  of  the  maritime  commerce  to  which  Richmond  borough  aspires,  with 
its  twenty-five  miles  of  navigable  water  front,  much  of  which  is  well  scoured 
by  the  swift  tidal  currents,  offering  docking  facilities  for  vessels  of  the  deepest 
draught.    The  available  frontage, 
Ix-ginning  at    Fort  Wadsworth, 
extends  along  the  north  shore  to 
Holland  Hook,  and  tlienee  round 
the  shore  of  the  Sound  all  the 
way  to  Tottenville.    At  least  half 
|i:„  deep  water,  capable  of  accom- 
modating any  ocean  steamer. 

The  growth  of  commerce  on 
Staten  Island  is  indicated  by  the 
receipts  of  the  railroad,  which 
nearly  doubled  between  1885  and 
1805.  The  entire  freight  busi- 
ness, amounting  to  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  on  the  Rapid  Tran- 
,-it  railroad  and  six  bundled  and 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  over  the 
Arthur  Kill  bridge,  has  sprung  up 
within  this  period.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  has  docks  for 
shipping  coal  at  New  Brighton. 

The  ship  and  boat  building 
industry  has  been  a  considerable 
one  for  seventy  years,  and  is  now 
the  business  of  sixteen  firms,  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  Starin  yard 
at  West  New  Brighton,  construct 
l  u  ge  iron  vessels,  though  most  are 
engaged  in  building  yachts  and 
pleasure  craft,  tugs,  sailing  ves- 
sels, etc.,  or  in  repairing  ships 
and  steamers. 

The  oyster  industry  is  carried 


l  lie  oyster  llUII.Mrv  1»  canii:u  .  , 

on  mainly  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island,  between  Elm  Tree  E.ghthouse  and 
Ward's  Point.    This  is  the  district  of  the  cultivated  grounds,  while  .he  who 
west  shore  furnishes  the  natural  growth.    The  seed  oysters  from  these  natura 
bed.  in  Staten  Island  Sound  are  usually  planted  on  the  cast  shore  oi  iMWe  - 
Bay,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  are  again  transplanted.    A  great  many 


Staten  Isla.nl  oysters  are  shipped  to  Europe,  where  their  excellence  w  recog- 
nized, and  seed  oysters  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  California  From  four 
to  five  hundred  men  and  a  hundred  sloops  are  employed  here,  while  some  o  tho 

.COrO  or  more  of  Staten  Island  planters  own  other  beds  along  the  coast  from 

Maine  to  Georgia.  '1  he  output 
of  marketable  oysters  is  about  two 
hundred  thousand  bushels,  and 
the  quantity  taken  for  planting  ll 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  bushels. 

There  are  four  large  brewing 
companies  who*c  combined  annual 

output  Is  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty -  five  thousand  barrels,  worth 
three  million  dollars. 

Tho  clay  deposits  along  the 
Fresh  Kill  and  southward  are 
utilized  by  four  linns  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  brick  and 
high-grade  building  brick.  Owing 
to  difficulties  of  transport  this 
resource  ha*  been  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. The  deposits  need  VOTj 
little  stripping,  and  the  clays  arc 
of  excellent  quality  for  architect- 
ural brick  and  terra  COttfl  and  for 
refractory  and  hollow  wan  -. 

Of  the  Special  enterprises 
domiciled  in  Stuten  Island  mas 
be  mentioned  tho  old  dyeing  and 

cleaning  establishment,  first  found 
ed  in  l kis»,  with  bronchos  in  all 

the  principal  cities  of  the  I  llion  j 
the  factory  from  which  Linoleum 
ville  takes  its  name;  paper  mills 
in  West  New  Brighton  and  Staple- 
ton  ;  a  cotton  mill  in  New  Brigh- 
ton ;  the  plaster  mill  in  New  Brighton ;  the  varnish  works  in  Port  Uichmond  ; 
the  mills  for  linseed  oil  in  Port  Richmond,  and  cotton-sood  oil  In  Staploton; 
the  lead  mill  at  Port  Richmond;  the  smelting  of  antimony  in  Lmoleumvdle  ; 
the  manufacture  of  fireworks  at  Port  Richmond  ;  the  large  establishment  manu- 
facturing dentist*'  supplies  at  Prince's  Bay;  the  color  works  ...  Stapleton  and 
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Rossvillc  ;  three  firms  of  roll  engravers  in  New  Brighton,  making  Mocks  for 
i.rii.th.«  wall  paper,  oilcloth,  and  textile  goods,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
intfinJ  machinen  al  Stapleton;  of  comb  plates  at  West  New  Brighton  and 
Port  Ui-hmond ; 'of  handkerchiefs  at  Wofit  New  Brighton;  of  looking-glass  at 
Stapleton:  of  mathematical  instruments  in  the  same  town ;  of  optieal  goods  at 
Tompkinsville  and  Port  Richmond,  and  of  jewelry  boxes  at  Port  Richmond. 

While  the  northern  portion  of  the  bland,  comprising  Edgewater,  Rosebank, 
Clifton,  and  Stapleton,  Tompkinsville,  New  Brighton,  West  New  Brighton,  and 
Port  Richmond,  possesses  the  public  improvements  and  all  the  advantages  of  a 
modern  and  progressive  community,  the  rest  of  the  island  still  hears  a  decidedly 
rural  aspect,  and  the  villages  have  a  restful,  old-fashioned  character  and  appear- 
ance    At  St.  (ieorge,  the  gateway  to  the  island,  are  the  bustling  ferry  house 
and  railroad  platforms  and  a  great  freight  house.    On  the  steep  bluff  directly 
hack  of  the  landing  is  the  old  St.  Mark's  Hotel,  now  under  one  management  with 
the  Hotel  Gastleton  at  its  side,  the  verandas  of  which  command  a  grand  view  of 
the  harbor  and  the  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  shores.    From  St.  George  the 
beautiful  Richmond  Terrace  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  island  to  Living- 
ston and  the  bluff  extends  beyond  until  it  loses  itself  i"  the  marsh  near  Eraatina. 
I  he  railroad  is  laid  on  the  foreshore  below.    The  road  on  Richmond  Terrace  is 
hard  and  durable,  and  is  shaded  by  tall  spreading  trees  on  each  side.  Broad 
Sloping  lawns  on  tjie  inland  side  lead  up  to  stately  villas  of  various  periods  of 
American  architecture,  the  most  conspicuous  style  beiug  the  white  wooden  neo- 
(ircck  edifices  of  our  grandfathers,  with  rows  of  Corinthian  or  Ionic  columns  m 

front.  %,        .  ... 

The  first  station  on  the  railroad  is  neat  and  thriving  New  Brighton,  which 
possesses  the  conveniences  of  a  city  combined  with  the  fresh  air  and  freedom  of 
the  country. 

A  mile  farther  on  is  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.    Around  the  mam  building,  a 
massive  stone  structure  with  Doric  pillars  of  Vermont  marble,  are  grouped  the 
hospital,  chapel,  and  other  edifices  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  parklike  walled 
inelosure.    The  iutuates  are  supplied  with  all  the  necessities  of  life,  including 
,„l,m.eo,  and  some  of  them  earn  a  little  monov  by  acting  us  guides  to  visitors,  or 
by  making  mats,  hammock-.,  and  basket- 
Winding  round  a  salt  meadow,  the  train  stops  at  Livingston,  just  beyond, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  a  village.    It  consists  of  rows  of  delightful  country 
reside...-.  -  mi  the  two  sides  of  the  beautiful  Bard  Avenue,  which  leads  away  to 
the  woods  and  fields  beyond.    On  Bard  Avenue  are  the  grounds  of  the  Stateu 
Island  Cricket  Club  and  of  the  North  Shore  Tennis  Club,  and  round  the  Grecian 
B<  nd  in  the  Terrace  Road  is  the  boat  bouse  of  the  Statcn  Island  Athletic  Club, 
with  the  yachts  of  it-  members  riding  at  anchor  before  it,  and  on  the  level 
shore  a  baseball  field,  and  beyond,  on  the  left,  a  group  of  factories  and  tene- 
ments encircled  by  trees. 
B8  ' 


A  mile  beyond  Livingston  is  West  New  Brighton,  containing  an  industrious 
community,  as  the  former  name  of  Factoryville  indicates.  The  street  of  stores 
is  not  handsome,  but  farther  back  are  many  charming  abodes.  On  Factory 
Pond  is  the  great  dye  house.  A  heap  of  charred  ruins,  where  the  Shore  Road 
meets  Dongan  Street,  marks  the  site  of  the  manor  house  built  by  the  colonial 
governor,  which  was  burned  after  standing  two  hundred  years.  From  West 
New  Brighton  a  high  road  leads  back  into  the  hills  to  the  old  settlement  of  Cas- 

tleton  Corners.  .  . 

On  crossing  a  creek  one  enters  Port  Richmond,  an  active  settlement,  wlncli 
retains  some  of  the  marks  of  its  pre-Revolutionary  existence.  In  a  handsome, 
dim'N  old  colonial  frame  house  now  used  as  an  inn,  Aaron  Burr  breathed  his 
last  on  September  14,  1836.  The  ferry  makes  trips  to  and  from  Bergen  Point 
every  fifteen  minutes. 

Tower  Hill,  the  next  place  on  the  railroad,  is  merely  a  group  of  residences, 
beyond  which  is  Elm  Park,  where  many  oyster  sloops  can  be  seen  at  anchor ; 
and  farther  on  is  Erastina,  with  its  grove,  where  Buffalo  Bill  formerly  exhib- 
ited the  marvelous  equitation  and  marksmanship  of  the  Wild  West.  At 
Arlington  the  railroad  enters  the  salt  meadow,  across  which,  close  to  the 
water,  the  Shore  Road  has  been  carried  to  Holland  Hook,  where  there  was  a 
Dutch  settlement  in  old  times.  Along  the  shore  are  gardens  and  pavilions, 
in  which  tempting  clambakes  are  offered  to  excursionists  in  summer. 

The  Upper  Terrace  at  New  Brighton  is  similar  to  Richmond  Terrace,  but  has 
no  such  outlook  on  the  water,  because  houses  are  built  on  both  shies.  On  Fort 
Hill  the  reservoir  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  British  fort.  Below  are  the  old 
Quarantine  grounds,  where  the  State  had  its  detention  camp  and  hospital  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century  until,  after  the  visitation  of  yellow  fever  in  1856, 
the  residents  of  the  island  forcibly  removed  the  patients  and  burned  the  build- 
ings to  the  ground  on  September  1, 1858  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  although  the 
« ..  .vernor  declared  Staten  Island  in  revolt,  and  called  out  the  militia,  the  Quar- 
antine was  removed  to  Seguine's  Point,  and  afterward  to  its  present  location  on 
the  artificial  islands  of  Dix  and  Hoffman,  in  the  Lower  Bay.  An  army  hospital 
was  riveted  on  the  old  grounds  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  same  building  was 
subsequently  used  as  an  infirmary;  but  now  a  street  has  been  cut  through,  the 
first  one  on  the  right  of  the  railroad,  and  houses  cover  the  spot. 

The  first  station  on  the  railroad  running  from  Fort  George  to  the  south 
shore  is  Tompkinsville,  a  populous  waterside  settlement.  Here  are  the  twenty 
warehouses  and  four  covered  piers  constituting  the  new  cotton  docks,  which 
have  a  storage  capacity  of  a  hundred  thousand  bales.  The  Seawanhaka  "\  aoht 
Club  moors  its  fleet  in  a  cove,  and  the  old  New  York  Canoe  Club  also  had  its 
boathouso  at  this  place.  From  Pavilion  Hill,  back  of  the  shore,  there  is  a 
superb  view  of  the  Narrows  and  out  to  sea,  and  of  the  lively  procession  of 
steamers  and  sailing  craft  passing  in  and  out  of  the  harbor.    Stapleton,  a  mile 
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farther  on  the  railroad,  is  a  closely  built  busy  place  in  the  business  section. 
Here  are  the  rooms  of  the  Gorman  Club,  in  winch  the  largest  balls  unci  enter- 
tainments of  the  island  are  given.  The  residential  part  of  the  town  is  interest- 
in*  from  ita  variety  of  architecture  of  different  periods. 

Clifton,  tl.c  next  station,  was  formerly  known  us  Vanderbilt s  Landing 
Italians  often  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  place,  where  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  passed 
his  exile  and  worked  at 
making  candles   in  the 
shop  of  his  friend  • 
tfeuoci.    East   of  the 
station    are  handsome 
residences,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Gothic  church  of  St. 

John's,  built  of  ro.se  col- 
ored Connecticut  granite. 
St.  Man's  Kun.Mii  Cath- 
olic church  is  an  impos- 
ing pile  i"  Rosebauk, 
which  is  n  part  of  Clif- 
ton. At  Clifton  the 
health  officer  of  the  porl 
hoards  incoming  vessels. 

A  mile  beyond  Rose- 
hank  station  is  Fort 
Wadsworth,  a  formid- 
able ■  appearing  pile  of 
masonry,  built  in  the 
most  scientific  stylo  of 
fortification  of  »  past 
generation,  but  as  vul- 
nerable to  modern  rifled 
Ordnance  as  a  wooden 
block-house.    Behind  it. 


l.lock-liouso.      lienin.i  u,  ...  tl       „,..,lf  c,,,.,  T„„,n 

tliG  turf.olad  mQund  con^ut.ng  the  carth.o  ksol  I  o  t     o  n, 

,„„,  o>  f  the  strongest  fortress  f  the  country,  with  great  doors  at  the  foot 

and  the  casemates  for  the  guns  above.  iwh  and 

About  a  mile  farther  is  Arrochur.  the  station  of  Richmond  .South)  Reach  and 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad.  South  Beach  has  been  for  years  the  most  accessi- 
bio  and  popular  Beasido  bathing  -  *  tor  the  ,  phvof  the  crow led  tenement 

district.,  Who  can  reach  it  tor  a  fare  of  ten  CCJltS  f^^^^SSi 

road  or  by  a  steamer  plying  between  the  beach  and  a  r  in  the  East  B  >- 

Besides  bathing,  the  pleaiure-seoker  can  row,  or  sad,  or  go  tishmg.    1  he  shore 
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is  lined  with  hotels,  eating  houses,  and  booths  of  nil  kinds,  and  chutes,  merry- 

lands,  shooting  galleries,  puppet  and  variety  shows,  and 
Z  other  accoutrements  of  a  seaside  resort.    It  is  now  called  Ridimond  Beach, 
many  new  building,  have  been  erected,  and  the  tone  of  the  p  ace  much  elevated. 

„  Z  shore  below,  accessible  only  by  trolley  from  the  interior,  is  new 
Midland  Beach,  a  ouiet  retreat  where  can  be  found  "J 

casino  has  been  built, 
and  high-class  entertain- 
ments are  given  second 
only  to  those  at  Manhat- 
tan Beach  in  Brooklyn 
Borough. 

The   Perth  Amboy 
division   of   the  Rapid 
Transit  railroad,  the  old 
Staten   Island   line  on 
which  William  EL  Van- 
derbilt  received  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  railroad 
management,  branches 
off  at  Clifton,  and  passes 
through  Grasmere,  a 
stopping    place  where 
there  are  no  houses,  and 
at  Garretson's,  a  small 
settlement  amid  pleasant 
groves  and  meadows,  to 
Grant  City.   Here,  with- 
in a  short  walk  of  the 
station,  is  the  old  Mora- 
vian church  and  parson- 
age, built  in  17t»3,  and 

beside  it  the  new  church,  a  square  white  building.  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
gave  fifty  acre-  of  land  to  the  society,  with  which  his  fathers  worshiped  after 
they  removed  from  Flatbush  to  New  Dorp  in  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
ieth ccntui  N .  Hack  of  the  old  cemetery  is  the  Vanderbilt  mausoleum,  Unit  at 
B  cosl  6f  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  after  the  design  of  Richard  M.  Hunt. 
The  lighthouse  on  a  hill  back  of  the  tomb,  by  the  line  it  makes  with  the  him 
Tree  Light  below,  indicates  to  pilots  coming  ill  from  the  sea  the  channel  of  the 

Lower  Bay.  . 
New  Dorp  is  about  a  mile  from  the  beach.    Many  new  cottages  have  been 
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built  in  this  old  place,  in  which  vicinity  are  numerous  shady  lanes  and  prettj 
bits  of  xvoodland.   The  Black  Horse  Tavern  was  the  scene  of  stirring  event* 

during  the  Revolution. 

From  Courthouse,  the  next  station,  a  road  leads  direct  to  Richmond,  the 
old  county  seat  where  the  British  headquarters  were  established  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Many  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  were  Tones,  and  the 
Queen's  Rangers  were  quartered  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  whicb  18  uow  replaced 
|)Y  a  modern  structure.  At  one  time  a  party  of  Americans  came  over  from 
New  Jersey  and  compelled  the  troops  to  take  shelter  in  the  church.  In  the 
churchyard  are  curious  tombs  with  rhymed  inscriptions  of  the  ast  century. 
The  old  town  itself  seems  a  survival  of  a  bygone  age.  The  steep  hill  near  the 
church,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  British  Fort  I/./.ard,  commands  a  hue  view 
„f  the  island  and  the  neighboring  shore  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Fresh  Kill  Road,  over  which  the  Americans  retired  after  then-  attack  on 
Richmond,  lea-ls  along  the  marsh  to  Rossville,  through  a  primitive  region  ... 
which  every  house  seems  to  belong  to  the  last  century.  Rossville  itaeU  M  ■ 
delightfully  antiquated  village,  whose  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  Loss 
house,  one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  on  the  island.  Kre.sehemlle  ,s  a  small 
village  on  Arthur  Kill,  halfway  to  Tottenville;  and  Woodrow  >*  a  ^be- 
tween Rossville  and  Pleasant  Plains,  the  point  on  the  railroad ^from  which  Ross- 
ville can  be  reached  more  easily  than  by  the  route  from  New  Dorp  through 

^The^lroad  south  of  New  Dorp  passes  through  Oakwood  to  Gifford*.  on 
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the  Great  Kills,  a  famous  reWTt  for  fishermen.  Farther  on  i-  the  small  Village 
Of  Kltingvillc.  near  which  are  the  Woods  of  Ar.len.  a  favorite  picnicking 
ground  for  Sunday-school  and  other  largo  excursions.  Bolow  this  is  the  rural 
villa-,.  „l    Anna.lale.     Huguenot   is  another  small  village,  named  after  tllO 

Huguenot  church  in  its  vicinity.  Next  to  it  is  Prince's  Bay,  also  fnmouawn 
fishing  resort.  Pleasant  Plain-  and  Richmond  Valloj  arc  prottj  viUngos  bo- 
tween  this  point  and  the  old  town  of  Tottonvillo,  when,  the  raUroed  I  BtM 

Had  the  ferry  crOBSCS  to  Perth  Anihoy.     Amid  the  marks  of  mollofl  DgO  tins 
place  -hows  manv  signs  of  modern  life  and  activity. 

Some  of  the"  most  picturc-Mue  part-  of  State..  Island  arc  roaohod  b}  tllO 

Richmond  turnpike,  the  old  Philadelphia  post  road,  leading  from  Tompkins 
ville  to  Linoleumville,  or  by  the  Clovo  Road  or  other  roads  penetrating  the 
Highlands  in  the  north.    Oostleton  Corner*,  popularly  known  us  the  Four 

Corners,  lies  two  mile-  hack  of  West  Brighton.    The  Kid....  I  tlirnpiko,  cross 

i„g  the  Manor  Road  there,  lea.ls  through  the  village  of  Willowhrook,  an.l  tht.II 
through  1'h.enixville,  where  the  old  Bull's  Head  Tavern  is,  an.l  through  TraVII 
ville  to  Linoleumville.  In  this  marshy  district  a  road  leads  north  from  I  rUVUl 
ville  to  Chelsea.  Bloo.ntield,  Summervillo,  and  Gronitovillo. 

Prohibition  Park,  or  Westerloigh,  as  it  is  nowcallod.is  rooehod  by  trollo) 
from  Port  Richmond.  It  was  settled  a  few  yean  ago  by  advocates  of  pro- 
hibition,  who  formed  a  building  association  and  erected,  besides  tholrcomforl 

able  homes  a  tine  largo  auditorium,  in  which  they  and  visitors  fro,,  a,  ami 

far  listen  to  famous  speakers  on  all  question!  of  public  interest  from  a  prohibi- 
tion standpoint.  _        .  ,  , 

Manv  of  the  finest  countn  residences  ami  suburban  VlllflS  on  Mate,  UftJUl 

arc  in  the  Highlands  hack  of  6t.  George,  on  Grimes  Hill,  famous  for ...  magnin- 

,,.,„  outlook  and  varied  beauties,  on  Brighton   Height-,  to  the  WOSt  of  this,  ami 

along  the  Ocean  Tern.ee  and  the  Serpentine  Road,  This  residence  distnc  has 
been  extended  to  Summit  Park,  or  Ocean  Hill.  Tod  Hill,  and  by  tho  ald^l  the 
trolley  to  the  wooded  range  called  Mcismicr  Hill,  extending  nearly  to  Richmond 

ami  overlooking  the  southern  part  of  the  island.    There  is   I  'I  KSOnery  Ul 

the  Highlands,  and  the  drive  the  line  metal,.!  roods  ami  pleasant  COUIltry 

lanes.and  the  rambles  through  the  bypaths,  are  delightful.    I.,  die  nofehborhood 

of  a  modern  u.ansion.  in  wll-tcmled  grounds,  may  bo  found  the  I  m,g  shell 

Of  a long  deserted  dwelling,  «s  though  this  were  the  ehrysalis  ont  o!  which  he 

elegant  ...<.«lern  homestead  had  emerged.    Only  a  mile  from   I  .kinSVlHe, 

nestled  in  the  woods  by  the  side  of  Crimes  Hill,  is  a  lovely  frcsh-water  pond 
With  water  lilies  blooming  around  it*  edges.  This  is  called  S.lver  Lake,  (  love 
I  ake  on  the  Midland  Road,  nestled  almost  on!  of  sight,  is  a,,  espeeiallj  pictur 

Caque  hit  of  nature   .do,-,,,,!.    At  an  em.al  distance  f.        W«t  Brighton  »  a 

chain  of  little  lakes  and  a  brook  winding  through  the  woods,  by  the  side  of 
which  is  an  ancient  mill  ami  its  hug''  water  wheel. 

6 . 
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sREATEU  NEW  YORK  is  essentially  a  city  of  islands,  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  being  the  only  one  of  the  live  forming 
the  citv  that  is  nituatod  on  the  mainland.  Hut  besides  Man- 
hattan, Staton,  and  Ixing  Islands,  which  form  the  major  portion 
of  the  city,  there  are  many  smaller  islands  in  the  upper  and 
lower  hays,  the  Eoflt  River,  and  Ung  Island  Sound,  most  of 
which  are"  within  its  limits,  that  are  of  particular  interest.  Some 
are  the  property  of  the  city,  some  of  the  Government,  and  others 
of  individuals,  and  thev  are  put  to  uses  as  various  as  their  situations. 

Situated  in  the  East  River,  and  passed  by  ucarly  all  of  the  ferry  lines  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  are  three  large  and  important  islands,  interesting 
from  Ibc  tact  that  they  are  the  site  of  many  of  the  large  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  for  which  New  York  is  famous.  Blackwell's  Island,  the 
most  southerly  of  this  group,  is  especially  well  known  in  this  respect.  This 
island  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  extending  from  a  point  opposite  East 
Fiftieth  Street  on  the  south  to  Eighty  seventh  Street  on  the  north,  and  at  its 
widest  part  is  but  a  few  feet  over  a  hundred  yards.  It  belongs  to  the  city, 
bavin-  boon  bought  in  1S2.N  for  fifty  thousand  dollar.-.  The  island  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  is  for  the  most  part  fertile.  In  ite 
present  improved  condition  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  broad  stretches  of 
02 


lawn  shaded  by  fine  trees,  while  here  and  there  are  the  residences  of  the 
officers  in  charge  and  the  turreted  and  hattlemented  structures  of  the  great 
buildings.    Farming  and  gardening  are  also  carried  on  by  convict  labor.  liy 
the  same  means  a  heavy  granite  sea  wall  has  been  built  nearly  around  the  island 
at  a  small  cost  to  the  city.    The  view  of  the  island  from  the  river  is  especially 
tine  in  summer  time,  hut  is  always  attractive  and  imposing.    Upon  the  island 
are  situated  (in  order  from  south  to  north)  the  Charity  Hospital,  City  Peniten- 
tiarv.   Almshouse,   Workhouse,  Blind  Asylum,  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Females, 
Convalescent  Hospital,  and  Hospital  for  Incurables.    The  buildings  are  inter- 
esting in  their  construction,  having  for  the  most  part  been  built  of  stone 
quarried  on  the  island  and  by  convict  labor.    The  walls  are  heavy,  and  broken 
by  towers  and  battlements,  which  give  them  a  striking  and  imposing  appearance. 
From  its  nature  the  population  of  the  island  is  fluctuating,  but  averages  over 
seven  thousand  persons  all  told ;  of  these  over  twelve  hundred  are  usually  con- 
fined in  the  Penitentiary.    The  Almshouse,  Blind  Asylum,  City  and  Metropoli- 
tan Hospitals,  and  the  Hospital  for  Incurables  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Eleventh 
Street;  the  remaining  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Insane  Asylum, 
which  is  a  State  institution,  are  under  the  Commissioners  of  Correction,  whose 
offices  are  at  14S  East  Twentieth  Street. 
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Bedloe's  Island,  two 
miles  southwest  of  the 
Battery,  is   one   of  the 
most  prominent  features 
of  the  harbor,  being  the 
site  of  the  famous  Bar- 
tholdi  Statue  of  Liberty 
(See  Memorable  Events.) 
It.  is  also  often  called  Lib- 
ert}  Island.    The  island 
is  about  thirteen  acres  in 
extent,  and  was  formcrl) 
occupied  by  Fort  Wood, 
a  Government  fortifica- 
tion.   Many  of  the  works 
6till  stand,  the  (-tar-shaped 
bastions  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  statue  gi  \  i  1 1  g 
it  an  impressive  appear- 
ance.    There   are  some 
tine  trees  on  the  it-land. 

The  island  is  reached 
by  a  small  steamer  leav- 
ing every  hour  from  the 
pier  at  the  rear  of  the 
l'arge  Office. 

Randall's  Island,  situ- 
ated in  the  East  River  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Harlem 
River,  has  an  extent  of 
about  one  hundred  aud  ,         ,  -. 

sixtv-tive  acres,  and  was  formerly  the  home  of  Morns  Randall .  from  «  ,t 
takes  its  name:  It  is  separated  from  Ward',  [eland  by  Lttfle  ^  .^^ 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  known  as  Harlem  or  .nmx  k  1U,.  • 
island  was  bought  by  the  ci.v  in  1835  for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  tla 

buildings  were  erected  in  1852.    Like  the  other  islands  belonging  ...  tl  .ty  r 

has  been  improved  until  it  presents  unbounded  stretches  of  tine  grceiisw.iid. 
broken  here  and  there  by  natural  forest  trees,  and  by  b.nldmgs  hat  an  1  ' 
Btau.ial  in  appearance  and  at  the  .one  time  e.Tective.    On  Randall  -  Und  « 

the  House  of  Refuge,  Idiot  Asyl        Nursery,  Chddren's  ajdlnW  H» 

pital,  school,  and  the  other  charities  provided  by  the  city  for  dest, tute  eh.J dn  • 
All  are  under  control  of  the  ( onmi^ioner*  of  Public  <  hantics  with  .he  ex, .  ,, 
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tion  of  the  Mouse  of  lo  t 
UgO,     This  is  governed 
by   the   Society  for  the 

Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents,   and  bas 

thirty  acres  net  apart  for 
its  use.  The  principal 
buildings  are  one  thou 

sand  feet  long,  built  of 
brich  in  the  Italian  sty  |Q 

of  architecture,  and  afford 
Boparata  accommodation 
for  boys  and  girls.  Ghil- 
,1,.,.,,  brought  before  the 
Police  Magistrates  of  the 

,-ity  are  BOUtOnCOd  t"  this 
institution,  u  year  and  a 
half  being  the  minimum 
sentence 

Ward's  Island  Ul  I 
directly  north  of  mack- 
well's    Island,  or,  more 

properly,  oorth  of  Hell 

QatO,  "f  which  it  forms 
the  northern  boundary. 
It  is  separate! I  from  Ran- 
dall's Island  on  the  north 
by  Little  Hell  (late,  and 
lies  opposite  the  district 
bounded  by  East  One 
Hundredth  to  Easl  Ono 
Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Street*  on  the  Manhattan  Island  side,  and  Long  Wand 
CitV  on  the  Dong  bland  side.    It  is  no  less  attractive  in  appearance  than  Block- 

3.,  and  affords  a  tine  view  to  the  various  sto,  rs  winch  pfl-  ,t  going  up 

UII(|  do^  the  river.     It  is  the  property  of  tl  ity  nearby  cuvu.ar  m  shape,  and 

 .ams  ,  n,   tWO  1  bed  aere-.     The  isl  I  il  -II   »  led,  rift*  gOUtt 

wa  wa„  ,„  „  ,.,„„„,,,,,,,,,.  height  at  its  center  and  ,h  being   ,stan  y 

proved  by  convict  labor  from  Blackwell's  Island.   The  budding,  are 
XtSrtittal  structure,  of  brick,  set  hock.  «  the  fl  *H  - 

I    natic  \syhun.a  large  structure  of  stone  and  br.ek.  is  especially  noticeable, 

r     il  T*  rethe  Manhattan  State  Koqrifl  for  the In    

Bl!  Hospiod,  Houses  of  Refuge,  and  a  nur.-ry  for  children,  a  hoinc  for  mvahd 
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soldier.-  who  served  in  regiments  raised  in  New  York  City  during  tlio  civil  war, 
together  with  various  residences  and  outbuildings. 

Tlio  Boutliorn  portion  of  Loug  Island  is  practically  a  great  group  of  low 
Bandy  islands.  Many  of  theso  oro  great  bars  that  separate  the  deeply  indented 
bays  from  tlio  occiin,  forming  ft  protected  channel  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  island.  Jamaica  Hay,  entirely  within  the  limits  of  Now  York  Citv,  is  one 
of  these  landlocked  bay*,;and  i*  itself  tilled  with  small  Bandy  islands,  most  of 
which  arc  valueless.  The  long  sandy  spit  of  land  forming  the  ocean  barrier  is 
the  famous  Iforkaway.  These  sea  hcaches  hove  a Kvavs  been  noted  resorts  for 
pleasure  seekers  during  the  heated  months,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  place  of  its 
kind  is  more  widely  known  than  the  famous  Gonoy  [aland. 

Eutoriug  the  lower  hay,  as  wo  sail  through  the  Narrow.,  and  into  our  beau- 
tiful harbor  we  notice  a  number  of  islands  more  distinctive  in  their  outlines 
and  more  particular  in  their  interest  Those  islands  of  the  harbor  nearly  all 
play  an  important  part  in  the  government  and  sanitation  of  the  portend  POSSCBS 

a  distinct  individuality. 

Swinburne  Maud  and  Hoffman  Maud  are  in  the  lower  bay,  about  eight 
miles  below  New  York  and  one  mile  off  Staten  Island.  They  arc  small  and 
low,  partially  of  artificial  construction,  and  are  used  by  the' Department  of 
QuOTOntino  as  the  station  for  the  port  of  New  York.  "On  Swinburne  Island 
is  the  Hospital  f„r  «  ontagious  Dis,  while  Hoffman  Island,  which  lies  about 
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a  mile  to  the  north,  is  used  for  the  detention  of  well  persons  who  arrive  on  in- 
fected vessels.  The  islauds  are  reached  by  a  small  steamer  belonging  to  the 
department,  which  carries  on  communication  between  them  and  the  residence  of 
the  health  officer  of  the  port,  at  the  upper  boarding  station,  Clifton,  Staten 
island.  Lying  just  outside  the  Narrows,  they  are  passed  by  all  outgoing  and 
incoming  steamers. 

Governor's  Island  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  New  York  harbor. 
It  lies  about  half  a  mile  off  the  Battery,  and  is  separated  from  the  Long  Island 
shore  by  Buttermilk  Channel,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  ships.  The  island  is  over  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tains sixty-live  acres.  It  is  recognizable  from  the  other  land  features  of  the  bay 
by  the  old  relic,  Castle  William,  the  circular  browii6tone  fort  that  stands  on  the 
northwest  corner.  It  was  built  in  1811,  and  until  the  invention  of  modern  war- 
fare was  considered  as  an  important  fortification.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
prison,  also  as  a  saluting  station.  A  "sunset  gun  "  is  fired  daily  from  its  parapet 
The  headquarters  of  the  Military  Department  of  the  East  are  located  on  this 
island,  and  the  major-general  in  command  and  his  staff  have  their  residence 
here.  The  island  has  long  been  occupied  as  a  military  station.  It  is  covered 
with  grass  and  fine  old  trees,  and  from  its  highest  point,  the  Parade  Ground,  a 
fine  view  of  the  bay  is  obtained.  The  entire  northern  part  is  occupied  as  the 
New  York  arsenal. 

Fort  Columbus  occupies  the  center  of  the  island.  It  contains  several  large 
buildings.  South  Battery  occupies  the  south  shore.  Here  are  also  two  maga- 
zines, and  all  the  necessary  materials  for  throwing  up  earthworks  and  mounting 
heavy  guns  in  case  of  necessity.  There  is  an  interesting  museum,  containing  a 
large  number  of  war  relics  and  battle  flags,  in  the  clubroom  of  the  United  Service 
Institution.  A  chapel,  library,  and  various  workshops  are  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  the  island.  It  is  reached  by  a  small  steamer  which  sails  from  the  Bat- 
tel v  at  short  intervals  during  the  day. 

There  are  two  important  islands  in  the  harbor  that  really  lie  outside  the 
boundary  of  Greater  Now  York,  but  whose  history  and  interest  are  closely  con- 
nected with  it.    These  are  Bedloe's  and  Ellis  islands. 

Ellis  Island  is  a  small  island  situated  almost  due  west  of  the  Battery  and 
near  the  Jersey  shore.  Until  1808  it  belonged  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  then  sold  to  the  United  States  <  iovernment,  which  occupied  it  as  a  magazine. 
;  January  1,  1892,  it  has  been  used  as  a  landing  place  for  immigrants  arriv- 
ing at  the  port  of  New  York. 

These  arrivals  have  been  successively  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  the  State,  and 
the  I  mted  state-  Government    Until  1855  vessels  were  allowed  to  land  immi- 
grants ot  any  of  the  piers.    At  that  time  a  State  law  was  enacted  compelling 
he  landing  of  all  immigrant*  at  Castle  Garden.    For  many  years  this  historic 
building  was  the  gateway  to  the  New  World  for  the  emigrants'  from  Europe.  In 
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1890  the  Government  took  charge  ami  received  them  at  the  Barge  Office.  The 
island  is  reached  by  a  Government  steamer  from  Tier  1,  North  River. 

CTnder  the  islands  belonging  to  the  city  should  be  included  North  Brother 
Island,  in  the  East  River,  opposite  East  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
Street,  and  Hart's  Island,  in  the  Sound,  just  within  the  boundaries  of  (ireatcr 
New  York.  North  Brother  Island  is  under  control  of  the  Health  Department. 
Here  is  situated  the  Riverside  Hospital,  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  contagious  diseases,  which  is  a  most  important  adjunct  of  that  department. 

Hart's  Island  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  islands  belonging  to  the 


city.  It*  chief  feature  is 
the  Cotter's  Field,  where 
arc  buried  annually  over 
two  thousand  of  the  un- 
known and  pauper  dead  of 
the  city.  It  contains  hut  a 
tingle  monument,  that  of 
the  soldiers  buried  there 
Besides  the  ( 'it\  ( 'emetcrv, 
there  are  a  branch  Lunatic 
Asylum,  u  branch  Work 
house,  and  the  Hart's  Island 

I  lospitul. 

Situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Boat  River  ami 
in  Long  Island  Sound,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the 

city  boundary,  are  a  nuni 

her  id  islands  u  Inch  ponsi-.-. 
features  of  interest.  Among 
these  are  scattered  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  islands  which 
do  not  find  place  on  the 
map.  It  is  the  former  that 
we  will  consider. 

Borrian's  Island,  in  Cow' 
cry  Bay,  is  a  low  island,  and 
formorly  belonged  to  the 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club, 

who  fitted  up  a  clubhouse, 
boathollse,  stables,  etc. 

Riker's  Island  lies  just 
north  of  Bowery  Bay.  It 
was  at  one  time  used  by  the  United  States  for  military  purposes,  but  gains  its 
chief  distinction  locally  from  being  the  site  of  an  interesting  experiment  in  tllO 
disposal  of  the  city's  garbage.  Bulkheads  wore  constructed  mid  the  material 
Used  for  tilling  in.  It  was  complained  of  as  a  nuisance  by  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  However,  lately  the  bulk- 
heads have  been  repaired,  anil  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning  the  (dean  ashes  of  the  city  are  being  used  for  filling  purposes,  and 
much  valuable  land  is  being  reclaimed.  This  island  will  be  improved  by  con- 
vict labor  and  used  for  park  purposes. 
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Polliimi  Hay  Park,  the 

land  about  tbo  bay  of  tlio 
same  name,  and  several 
very  pretty  little  islands  in 
and  adjacent  to  it.  Beau- 
tiful Oity  Island  is  just 
south  of  Polbam  Ray,  und 
about  0  mile  WOHt  of  Hart's 
Island.  It  is  a  large  island 
occupied  mostly  by  bout 
builders  and  oystcrmen. 
Tbo  Polbam  Ray  islands 
and  Oity  Island  uro  all 
roachod  by  roadways  from 
Bartow  Station  on  the 
Now  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad, 
Hnrloin  Branah. 

Hunter   Island    is  tbo 

northernmost  of  the  islands 
belonging  to  Bronx  Bor- 
ough, and  forms  a  part  of 
relhain  May  Parft. 


BAST  KIVKK  AND  KiKKK  s  island  IN  1850.  (ftmn  oouxmr-SKAi  or  Jomhm  Waddixowwo 


Dun  id's    Inland   is  an 
important  military  station,  and  tbo  Bite  of  Fort  Slocum,  one  of  the  defenses  of 
the  oity.    It  is  situated  north  of  Hart's  Island,  r.nd  about  a  mile  southwest  of 


New  Roehelle,  from  wbieli 
it  is  reached  by  boat.  It 
was  a  hospital  station  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  was 
bought  by  the  Government 
for  a  recruiting  station  in 
1869.  Several  batteries  of 
heavy  artillery  are  stationed 
here,  and  the  post  is  now  a 
regular  post,  having  a  fine 
band,  and  is  under  com- 
mand of  a  colonel.  A 
landmark  on  the  southern 
end  by  which  the  island 
may  be  recognized  is  a 
brick  building  with  a  tall 
tower. 

Glen  Island  is  near  New 
Roehelle,  and  lies  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limit.  It 
is  a  pleasant  and  popular 
excursion  resort  during  the 
summer  time.  There  is  a 
pavilion,  also  line  boating 


and  bathing  privileges,  and  a  large  private  menagerie.  It  is  reached  by  boat 
from  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street. 


THE  111  l>S()N  RIVER  AND  EN VI KONMENTS  OF  THE  CITY. 


THE  political  amalgamation  of  a  score  or  more  of  municipal  units,  rang- 
ing from  two  millions  down  to  a  fow  hundred  in  population,  into  a 
single  municipality  only  sot  the  documentary  seal  upon  the  concrete 
tads  already  existing  Greater  New  York  is  a  historical  growth,  not 
the  creation  Of  legislative  fiat  The  consolidation  act,  indeed,  falls  short  of 
registering  tllC  extent  of  tbo  evolution  of  the  COl  ercial  and  financial  metrop- 
olis of  the  Western  world.  There  lies  a  broader  territory  occupied  with  the 
commercial,  transportation,  and  industrial  interests  and  the  suburban  homes  of 
the  metropolis  in  the  neighboring  state  of  New  Jersey  than  in  New  York  State. 
On  both  rides  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  all  the  inlets  and  buys  connected' with  New 
York  harbor,  and  extending  back  to  the  Orange  Mountains  of  New  Jersey  a 
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third  of  the  length  of  Long  Island,  and  over  into  Connecticut  as  far  as  the  daily 
commuters  range,  within  an  hour's  ride  by  rail,  the  real  Greater  New  York 
exceeds  the  metropolitan  district  of  London  in  area,  and  already  rivals  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis  in  population.  It  is  the  harbor  of  New  York,  whither  converge 
the  trunk  lines  of  railroad  from  every  part  of  the  continent  to  meet  the  steam - 
Bhips  arriving  from  all  the  chief  ports  of  North  and  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  that  has  made  this  the  commercial  and  financial  center  of  Amer- 
ica and  has  gathered  the  multitudinous  population  round  its  shores.  Before 
railroads  were  built,  the  Erie  Canal  brought  the  produce  of  the  interior  down 
to  Una  port;  before  that  first  great,  public  highway  was  constructed,  the  post 
roads  from  Boston  and  from  Philadelphia  were  the  most  freqnented  in  thecoun- 
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try  ;  the  nearest  and  best  route  to  the  western  country  led  down  to  the  Hudson, 
passing  through  fertile  regions  that  were  the  first  portions  of  the  interior  to  bo 
commercially  developed  ;  and  the  still  earlier  canoe  routes  and  trails  of  the  fur 
trailers  took  this  same  line  of  least  resistance,  of  widest  unobstructed  reach 
The  access  to  the  interior  given  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Mohawk,  the 
sheltered  water  communication  with  New  England  and  the  neighboring  shores 
of  New  Jersey,  and  its 
facility  of  land  communi- 
cations with  the  east  and 
south  and  from  the  Hud- 
son westward,  were  the 
advantages  that  singled 
out  for  commercial  and 
maritime  supremacy  this 
port,  with  its  practically 
landlocked  harbor,  having 
two  deep  entrance  chan- 
nels and  unlimited  berth 
and  wharf  room.  It  is 
situated  in  a  pass  between 
the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  for  the  Catskill  range, 
impassable  to  traffic, 
comes  down  to  Jersey 
City,  nnd  therefore  the 
communication  is  unob- 
structed, with  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  New  En"- 
land  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  the  plains  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  basin  of 
the  Delaware  on  the 
other;  while  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  which  opens  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of 

the  Hudson,  affords  the  only  good  pass  through  the  Alleghany  Mountains  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  Gulf  States. 

lhe  Hudson  is  more  familiarly  known  to  New  Yorkers  as  the  North 
River.  Its  estuary,  broadening  out  above  into  the  Tappan  Zee,  extends  up 
for  nearly  fifty  miles  to  where  the  river  emerges  from  the  mountain  gorge  of 
the  Highlands,  and  for  a  hundred  miles  farther  it  is  a  placid  tidal  stream,  navi- 
gable for  all  kinds  uf  river  craft,  and,  fortunately  for  New  York,  brought  into 


\  VILLA  ON  THE  PALISADES  OF  THE  HUDSON    <Kno*  an  mo  a  ammo  di  1880.) 


communication  with  the  great  West  from  the  beginning  by  moans  of  the 
first  of  our  great  artificial  highways,  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  banks  of  the  Hudson  have  been  since  the  Revolution  most  intimately 

associated  with  the  life  of  Now  ^  ork.    On  the  beautiful  oast  shore  of  tho  Tap 

j>an  Zee,  looking  across  to  the  Palisades,  the  wealthy  families  of  New  York 
established  their  country  seats  oaflior  than  in  any  other  quarter.   This  is  the 

region  consecrated  by 
the  romantic  logondg  of 
Washington  Irving,  The 

banks  of  the  Hudson  are, 
moreover,  hallowed  by  his- 
torical memories.  West 
I'oint  above  was  the  most 
important  strategic  posi 
tion  in  the  country  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary 
struggle,  as  it  commanded 
the  upper  Hudson  mid 
tho  line  of  commnnica 
tion  between  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle 
States.  At  Stony  Point 
Anthony  Wayne  mid  his 
men  made  their  heroic 
stand  in  July,  1 77'.' ;  and 
at  Treason  Hill  Benedict 
Arnold  matured  his  plot, 
and  Andre  received  tho 
papers  through  which  it 
was  revealed. 

The  wonderful  0100 rp- 
meiit  on  the  west  bank, 
called  the  Palisades,  ex- 
tends from  Flaverstraw 
down  the  river  for  thirty 

miles  or  more.  The  most  pictuTOSqUQ  and  characteristic  portion  of  this  sheer 
wall  of  columned  rock  is  of  much  smaller  extent.  This  is  where  its  front, 
rising  to  a  height  of  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet,  stretches  in  one 
unbroken  line,  attaining  its  greatest  magnitude  in  a  mighty  bastion  jutting  out 
into  the  river  opposite  Sing  Sing. 

The  places  along  tho  river  bank  are  reached  by  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  Itiver  Ilailroad — Bpuyton  Duyvil,  Kiverdalc,  Mount  St.  Vincent,  I. ud 
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low,  Yonkors,  Glonwood,  Hastings,  Dobb's  Ferry,  Ardslcy-on-the-Hudson,  Ir- 

vington,  Tarrytown,  Scarborough,  Sing  Sing,  Croton  Lauding,  <  >scawana,  Cru- 

gor's,  Montroso,  and  Pcekskill,  where  the  Highlands  begin,  forty-two  miles  out. 
All  these  places  are  populated  largely  by  people  doin^  business  in  New  York, 
unil  there  is  u  general  outflowing  ami  incoming  morning  and  evening  respec- 
tively. During  the  summer  much  of  this  travel  is  done  on  the  Hudson  Itiver 
bouts,  which  stop  at  the  various  points  along  the  shore. 

The  Harlem  Railroad,  the  first  line  built  out  of  New  York  to  the  60urees  of 
its  agricultural  supplies  pusses  through  the  old  Dutch  farming  country  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  <  lonncuticut  line,  and  the  region  where  patroons  and  mag- 
nates of  colonial  and  later  times  possessed  large  estates.  Along  the  line  of  the 
milroad  ure  Williamsbridgo,  Woodlawn,  Wakofiold,  Mount  Vernon,  Bronxville, 
Tucknboo,  Seursdnle,  and  White  Plains,  the  county  scat  of  Westchester;  beyond 
which  ure  Kensico,  Unionvillc,  Sherman  Park,  I'leasantville,  Chappaqna,  Mount 
Kiseo,  Bedford,  Katonah,  Golden's  Bridge,  Somor's  Center,  Luke  Mahopae, 

Pnrdy's,  and  Oroton  Fulls,  ut  the  lake  whci       New  York  derives  its  water  sup- 

ply.  All  these  places  famish  their  quota  of  people  who  daily  travel  to  and 
Irom  the  metropolis. 

Along  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  indented  with  u  constant  succession  of  beau- 
tiful buys,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  leads  to  a  succession  of  suburban  settle- 
ments, where  rural  elegance  and  country  and  water  sports  enhance  the  joy  of 
living.  In  this  section  aro  Unionport,  Westchester,  East  ( 'hester,  Woodlawn, 
I'elham,  New  Uochcllc,  West  Farms,  Lirchmont,  Mumuroueek,  Harrison,  Rye, 
Port  Chester;  ami  in  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  Greenwich,  Cos  Cob,  River- 
side, and  Sound  Boadl,  after  which  comes  the  city  of  Stamford,  with  sixteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  thirty-four  miles  from  New  York.  In  these  bays  yachts- 
men moor  their  pleasure  cruft,  often  having  their  homes  in  the  villages  along 
the  shore.  (Hen  Inland  is  u  popular  resort  for  on  afternoon's  outing  just  out- 
side the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  opposite  the  clubhouse  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  ut  New  Rochollo, 

Of  nil  the  environing  territory,  the  most  extensive  and  therefore  the  most 
important  to  the  growth  of  the  roul  New  York  lies  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction  of 
the  StatO  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  most  populous  of  the  suburban  settle- 
ments ure  already  planted  ami  are  rapidly  expanding  and  increasing  in  num- 
Iwr.  A  circle  with  the  City  Mull  for  its  center  and  its  circumference  passing 
through  IVckskill,  takes  in  Asbury  Park,  Freehold,  Hound  Brook,  and  u  part  of 
(i reel. wood  bike  in  New  Jersey.  Montclair  or  Rosclle  is  no  further  from  Wall 
Street  than  Rookuway ;  Mast  Orange,  Passaic,  or  Hackonsack  no  farther  than 
Bronx  Park  ;  Elizabeth,  Newark,  or  Rutherford  no  farther  than  Morrisunia. 

Jersey  Citv,  the  capital  of  Hudson  County.  New  Jersey,  is  the  terminus  of 
some  of  the  most  important  railroads  from  the  West  and  South,  such  as  the 
Erie,  l'eimsylvuniu.  New  Jersey  Central,  Philadelphia  and  Heading,  ami  others 
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and  has  its  wharves  and  warehouses,  its  coal  chutes,  grain  elevators,  abattoii-s, 
and  steamship  docks  along  the  water  front  of  the  North  River  facing  the 
whole  lower  part  of  New  York.  The  Inman,  Red  Star,  Monarch,  and  Nether- 
lands lines  of  steamships  have  their  wharves  there,  and  thirteen  lines  of  rail- 
road pouring  out  myriads  of  passengers  that  crowd  the  ferryboats  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night,  and  unload  their  freight  into  lighters,  elevators,  drays,  or 
Other  kinds  of  land  and  water  vehicles.  "Whole  trains  bound  for  the  East 
are  tumbled  on  to  great  floats  and  towed  round  to  Harlem,  whence  they  continue 
their  journey  eastward  on  the  various  railroads. 

Just  above  Jersey  Citv,  where  the  river  bank  begins  to  rise  into  a  bluff, 
is  Hobokou,  whose  Flysian  Fields  were  to  New  Yorkers  of  former  generations 
their  nearest,  often  their  only,  place  of  outing  and  rustic  enjoyment.  On  some 
public  and  private  grounds  the  groves  are  still  standing,  but  there  is  little  room 
left  for  greenery.  The  city  has  over  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  living  mostly 
in  continuous  city  blocks  of  houses.  On  the  river  front  the  North  German 
Lloyd,  the  Hamburg-American,  and  the  White  Star  steamers  have  their  land- 
ing docks.  The  ridge  which  extends  from  here  back  of  Jersey  City  is  known 
as  Jersey  City  Heights. 

Across  Newark  Bay  we  come  to  Elizabethport,  noted  principally  for  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  works;  then  the  fine  old  town  of  Elizabeth,  eleven  miles 
from  New  York ;  then  Roselle,  Crawford,  Westfield,  Fanwood,  and  on  to  Plain- 
field— all  largely  composed  of  New  York  business  men  and  their  families. 

Newark,  the  busiest  place  iu  all  New  Jersey,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  situated  on  the  west  bunk  of  the  Passaic  River,  nine  miles  west 
of  New  York,  is  closely  connected  in  its  business  interests  with  the  metropolis. 

Further  up  the  same  river  is  the  city  of  Passaic,  eleven  miles  northwest  of 
New  York,  or  half  an  hour  by  rail,  the  seat  of  woolen  and  worsted  mills  and 
other  manufactures,  and  the  home  of  many  business  men  of  New  York, 
whose  elegant  residences  extend  over  the  table-land  back  of  the  Palisades,  from 
which  fine  views  of  the  Hudson  are  obtained;  while,  traversed  by  beautiful 
drives  in  every  direction,  picturesque  scenery  exists  in  the  neighborhood, 
notably  the  Great  Fulls  of  the  Passaic,  ninety  feet  high,  and  Dundee  Lake, 
formed  by  a  great,  dam  across  the  river.  This  place  was  known  as  Acquac.ka- 
nonk  during  the  Revolution,  and,  while  still  a  mere  hamlet  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  headquarters  of  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
We-.t  India  islands.  The  Erie,  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  and  Susquehanna 
railroads  give  constant  communication  with  New  York. 

Paterson,  sixteen  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  Passaic  River,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ramapo  range,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  New 
Jersey  towns  closely  allied  with  the  commercial  life  of  New  York. 

Back  of  Newark  rise,  tier  on  tier,  the  ridges  of  the  Watcbung  Mountain,  on 
whose  flanks,  where  immigranta  from  Connecticut  formed  the  mountain  settle- 
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iiicntx  ovor  two  <i  tituriea  ago  that  developed  into  thriving  farming  commu- 
nities, are  now  perched  tin-  residences  uf  busy  New  York  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men,  surrounded  by  umbrageous  groves  and  shrubbery  and  flowery 
parterres,  wlio  for  the  most  part  arc  Jcrsoyites  by  choice  and  name  and  legal 
right,  though  toiling  denizens  of  the  metropolis  every  working  hour  of  their  lives, 

contributing  an  important  pari  of  its  c  incrcial  activity     The  city  of  Orange, 

situated  near  the  center  of  Essex  County,  on  an  undulating  plain  on  the  Hist 
ridge  of  hills,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  second  hill  called  Bomewhat 
erroneously  the  First  Orange  Mountain,  an  industrial  place 
and  a  considerable  distributing  point,  is  com- 
paratively closely  built  and  businesslike,  con- 
taining over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  reached  by  train  from  New  York  in 
thirty  minutes    by   the   Morris  and  V. 
Essex  and   New   York  and  Green- 
wood  Like  Railroads,  being  fou 
miles  northwest  of  Newark,  und  is 
connected  by  electric  railroads 
with    Newark    and    all  the 

places  along  the  mountain. 
Orange  has  been  for  a  bun- 
died  years  a  batters'  com-  ^j* 

inanity,  ami  is  now  the  fourth 

most  important  center  of  this 
industry  in  the  United  States,  em 

ploying  o\er  five  thousand  skillful  operatives  in  making 
and  finishing  fur  and  felt  hats. 

East  Orange,  the  most  important  of  the  townships 
surrounding  the  city,  has  a  population  of  fourteen  thousand. 

suburban  homes,  vorj  active  and  enterprising  in  educational  and  social  advance- 
ment ami  village  improvement)  ami  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  United  States 

to  adopt  the  deodorizing  system  of  sewage  disposal. 

West  Orange,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  city,  is  much  greater  in  area  but  less 
populous, containing  five  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitant-.  It  extends  beyond 
the  summit  of  the  Second  Mountain,  and  has  many  tine  country  Boats  within 
its  borders.    Llewellyn  Park  is  a  fine  old  estate  now  divided  among  a  limited 

number  of  families,  who  preserve  all  its  beauties  intact. 

South  Orange,  including  Milton,  Yalesburg,  Manhattan  Park,  and  Maple- 
wood,  tag  Bin  thousand  inhabitants.  Montclair  stretches  along  the  First  Moun- 
tain, nearer  Newark,  partaking  of  the  same  character  as  the  Oranges.  Uetween 
it  and  Newark,  on  more  level  ground,  is  the  handsome  old  place  called  Bloom 

field. 
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This  is  a  place  of 


Back  of  Jersey  City  and  Iloboken,  the  first  high  ground  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hackensack  Meadows  is  covered  with  cottage  homes  forming  the  villages  of 
Belleville,  Kingsland,  Lyndhurst,  Rutherford,  and  Curlstadt,  reaching  to  l!Ioom- 
field  and  Avondale  at  the  foot  of  the  Watchung  Mountain. 

At  Weehawken,  above  Iloboken,  the  Palisades  begin,  and  the  primeval  roek 
is  pierced  here  with  great  tunnels  to  enable  the  railroads  to  issue  at  the  tide 
level.    Fort  Lee,  of  historic  fame,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades,  is  now  discarded 

as  a  landing,  the  ferries  stopping  at  Pleasant 
a  mile  below. 

the  table-land  running  back  from  the 
scarp  of  the  Palisades,  at  Hackensack, 
Englewood,  High  wood,  Tenafly,  and 
back  amid  the  pastoral  surroundings 
of  Bergen  County,  at  Spring  Val- 
ley. Areola,  Ridgewood,  Ilohokus, 
Westwood,  Hillsdale,  and  in  Rock 
land  County,  New  York,  at  Tap- 
pan,  Piermont,  Nyack,  and  up  as 
far  a6  Rockland  Lake,  are  coun- 
$   try  seats  and  cottage  homes  of 

New  Yorkers. 
From  Sandy  Hook  southward  extends 
the  famous  sea  beach  of  New  Jersey, 
the  nearer  portions  of  which  were  an- 
nexed long  ago  for  the  reinvigoratioii  of 
exhausted  New  York  workers.  The  beauti- 
ful tree-clad  Atlantic  Highlands  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  where  Sandy  Hook  juts  out,  and  has  its  still- 
water  bathing  inside,  with  Highland  Beach  on  the  ocean  side.  New  York- 
ers find  here  a  quiet  retreat  for  the  summer,  with  all  the  usual  comforts  fur- 
nished by  first-class  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  The  Pavonia  Yacht  Club  has 
its  house  here. 

Red  Hank  is  a  rural  town  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  called  Shrewsbury 
Rive.,  famous  for  it-  oysters.  A  little  way  below  begin  the  seaside  resorts 
Long  Branch,  Deal,  Ashurv  Park,  Ocean  Grove,  Sea  Girt,  Belnutr.  Mam. 
soium.  all  dependencies  of  this  metropolis,  down  to  and  including  liarnegat 
Bay,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  for  New  York  sportsmen  fond"  of  fishing 
and  shooting.  The  health  resort  of  Lakewood,  back  in  the  sandy  pine  belt, 
U  particularly  favored  as  a  place  of  residence  by  New  York  millionaires,  the 
most  famous  of  whom  i8  George  J.  Gould  and  family.  The  magnificent  hotels 
are  open  the  year  round,  and  it  is  rapidly  taking  a  leading  place  as  a  winter 
resort  r 
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Till':  snil'S  OFFICERS  TAKING  OBSERVATIONS  BY.  TIIK  SUN 


f  P^HE  horborof  Now  STorkisoneof  the  nm^i  picturesquo  in  the  world, 
I       rouiomborod  by  travelers,  and  forming,  like  the  Hay  of  Naples,  the 
_J_    thomo  of  their  glowing  descriptions.   The  first  sight  of  land  from  the 

deek  of  incoming  vessels  i-  the  titu  l  v  wooded  low  shore  of  I  g  Island. 

A  (loop  indentation  of  the  coast  between  Long  Island  and  the  Now  Jersey  shore 
forms  tin-  Lower  Hay,  which  is  protected  from  heavy  seas  by  Sandy  Hook  and 
Oonoy  bland  ami  the  shoals  and  bar  extending  between  them.  The  rise  of  the 
tide  is  about  six  feet,  and  even  at  low  ebb  thorp  i-  twenty-one  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar,  whilo  the  depth  in  the  outer  and  inner  hays  is  'such  that  ships  of  the 
largest  burdon  lie  oloso  to  the  quays  and  proceed  a  long  distance  up  the  river. 
The  grcnl  force  of  the  tide  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  stream  keep  the  harbor 
open,  even  when  Delaware  and  Ohesaponko  hays  are  frozen  over. 

A.1  the  ontrauoo,  near  Sandy  Hook,  there  is  a  troublesome  bar,  which  large 
*1m> '  "' " onl.v  at  high  tide.  Tho  harbor  of  New  York  comprises  the  Lower 
Bay,  tho  Upper  Bay,  tho  East  River,  and  the  southern  part  of  tho  North  or 
Hudson  River,  and  mayboentered  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  either  from  the 
northeast,  by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound,  or  from  the  east  and  south  by  wav  of 

TO  »  • 


the  channels  at  Sandy  Hook.  The  hitter  is  the  more  frequented  course  for 
ocean -going  vessels  The  Lower  Hay,  which  includes  also  Raritan,  Sandj  Hook, 
ami  Gravcsend  bays,  affords  eighty-eight  square  miles  of  anchorage,  it  is 
entered  by  two  channels  near  Sandy  Hook,  over  a  bar  about  eighteen  miles  south 
of  the  city,  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  being  thirty-two  feet  at  high  tide. 

The  natural  advantages  of  New  York  harbor  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
seaport  in  the  world.  The  broad  Hudson  rolls  down  on  one  side  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  the  swift  tides  of  the  East  River  make  a  deep  channel  on  the  other, 
both  uniting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island  to  form  a  great  harbor  wherein  all 
the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world  could  find  anchorage,  perfectly  sheltered 
from  winds  and  singing  tides  by  the  rocky  mass  of  Staten  Island  that  blocks  its 
mouth,  leaving  only  the  gateway  of  the  Narrows  leading  from  the  Lower  Bay, 
which  is  itself  a  safe  roadstead,  protected  by  the  sand  bars  of  Sandy  Hook  and 
of  Rockaway  and  Coney  Island,  as  are  the  connecting  Raritan  Hay  and  Sandy 
Hook  Hay. 

In  entering  New  York  harbor  the  course  is  nearly  due  west  from  the  outer- 
most white  buoy  on  the  bar  till  the  buoy  on  the  southwest  point  of  the  east 
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bank  is  passed,  thus  avoiding  Romer  Shoals  and  Flynn  Knoll,  and  passing  close 
to  the  outer  point  of  Sandy  Hook,  beyond  which  the  main  ship  channel  turns 
nearly  due  north  at  the  southwest  spit,  and  pusses  midway  between  the  east  ami 
the  west  banks  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  extremity  of  Coney  Island,  where 
it  takes  a  north-northwesterly  direction  through  the  Narrows— a  contracted 
channel  about  a  mile  broad  between  the  Long  Island  and  Stateii  Island  shore*, 
crowned  with  fortresses.  On  entering  the  Lower  Baj  off  Tompkinsville  the 
ship  channel  veers  to  the  north -northeast,  between  Rohbiu's  Reef  and  Gowanue 
Shoals,  and  runs  straight  to  the  mouth  of  the  North  River. 

The  channels  and  points  of  danger  are  well  indicated  by  buoys,  and 
lighthouses  and  beacons  show  the  course  so  plainly  that  no  heedful  mariner 
can  go  amiss.  First,  there  is  the  Scotland  lightship,  six  miles  oil"  Sands  Hook, 
with  its  fog  horn  and  bell  for  thick  weather;  then,  just  south  of  the  Hook, 
the  twin  Navesink  lighthouses,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  high,  visible 
in  clear  weather  for  twenty-five  miles;  next,  a  white  tower  exhibiting  a  fixed 
light  on  Sandy  Hook,  which  is  ninety  feet  high  and  can  be  seen  fifteen  miles 
away;  two  white  beacon  lights  on  the  Hook,  north  of  this,  that  are  visible 
for  ten  miles;  also  other  beacons  in  the  main  channel,  one  near  the  beach 
and  one  on  Chapel  Hill,  and  others  southeast  and  south  of  Point  Comfort,  at  the 
month  of  Raritan  Bay;  then  the  Elm  Tree  light  on  the  Staten  Island  beach,  and 
the  New  Dorp  lighthouse  on  the  hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  it, 
exactly  in  the  line  of  the  main  channel ;  next,  a  light  that  flashes  every  two 
minutes  near  the  southwest  end  of  Staten  Island,  and  another  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Narrows;  then  the  warning  light  and  fog  bell  of  Robbin's  Reef;  and. 
lastly,  the  torchlight  in  the  hand  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  on  Liberty 
(Bedloe's)  Island,  a  symbolic  beacon  to  immigrants  landing  there  to  seek  in  the 
freer  life  of  the  Western  world  a  refuge  from  the  despotic  conditions  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  a  mariners'  beacon  and  guide  through  the  inner  bay. 

Pilots  board  vessels  outside  the  bar,  otherwise  they  are  only  entitled  to 
half  fees.  Few  masters  of  vessels  u  h.>  had  entered  the  harbor  before  would  care 
to  have  a  pilot  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  vitiating  insurances.  If  a  Blrip  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  hail  from  an  infected  port,  it  i-  detained  at  the  Lower  Quar- 
antine, which  is  marked  by  yellow  buoys,  and  passengers  are  kept  in  isolation 
on  Hoffman  Island  for  the  quarantine  period.  The  arrival  of  vessels  subject 
to  quarantine  is  signaled  from  Swinburne  Island  U>  the  main  quarantine  st:i 
turn  on  Sfciten  Island,  six  miles  above,  whence  the  proper  officials  go  down 
to  take  them  in  charge.  The  fast  propeller  kept  at  the  lower  station  is  busy  all 
day  and  into  the  night,  speeding  from  one  incoming  vessel  to  another,  every  one 
of  which  must  be  boarded  and  the  passengers  and  crew  inspected  by  the  assidu- 
ous health  officers,  who  Lave  to  examine  over  eight  thousand  vessels  and  half 
a  million  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

I  he  inner  bay  is  a  landlocked  haven,  eight  miles  long  and  five  wide.  Large 


an  it  in,  it  is  constantly  alive  with  shipping  of  all  descriptions.  There  are  thir 
teen  miles  of  available  water  front  on  the  North  River  shore  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  nine  on  the  East  River,  three  or  f  •  miles  in  the  UarlotU  River, 

and  in  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg  oil  thoona  -iile,  and  Jersey  city  and  riobokon 
on  the  other,  there  is  a  frontage  equal  in  oxtonl  an.  I  oonvonionco  to  that  of  Man- 
hattan. 

The  other  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor,  from  the  Sound  through  Hell 
QatO,  although  deep  onOUgh,  was  perilous  to  navigate  on  account  of  the  rushing 
Currents  and  sunken  reefs,  until  the  most  dangerous  of  thoSO  WOM  blasted  ttWOI 

by  Gen.  John  Newton  in  1SH5.  In  spite  of  its  dangers  ami  terrors,  howover, 
it  has  always  been  the  chosen  route  for  vessels  hound  to  New  Kngland  and 
Canadian  ports. 
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■  1 1 T 


s  \        hook  i-Kiirrsiiir 


A  narrow  and  winding  channel 
known  as  Statcn  Island  Sound 
and  tlio  Kills  also  connects 
the  two  hays,  but  is  used 
only  by  vessels  of  light 
draught.    The  fortifi- 
cations of  New  York 
ini  hide    positions  at 
Sandy    Nook,  both 
v  sides  of  the  Narrows, 

r  Governor's  Island, 

"  Fort  Schuyler,  Wil- 

|otffl  Point,  and  Fort 
Slocum    on  David's 
Island. 

The  northern  point  of 
Sandy  Hook  (Fort  Hancock) 
i-  elaborately  fortified  for  the 
harbor  defense;  there  is  a 
powerful  battery  of  sixteen  twelve-inch  rifled  mortars  and  several  twelve-  and 
thirteen-inch  puns,  fully  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  At  the  Staten 
Island  Narrows  position  has  boon  given  for  one  eight-inch  rifle  on  a  disappear- 
ing carriage.  A  battery  of  four  twelve-inch  mortars  has  been  placed  at  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  an  eight-inoh  rifle  on  a  disappearing  carriage  at  Willctt's  Point. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Narrows  is  Fori  Hamilton;  on  the  western, 
Fort  Tompkins,  an  earthwork  with  batteries  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  Overlooking 
Fori  Wadsworth,  which  is  situated  at  the  water's  edge.  At  Throgg's  Neck  is 
Fort  Schuyler,  an  inclose  I  pentagonal  casomated  masonry  work  with  exterior 
lotteries.    There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  end  of  the  point. 

Fort  Wadsworth  is  the  ( iovcrmncnt  reserve  on  State.  Island  commanding 
the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor  at  the  Narrows  in  Conjunction  with  Fort 

Hamilton  on  the  Brooklyn  side.  Fort  Wadsworth  propor  is  a  triple  casemate 
ot  gmnitO  at  the  water's  edge,  but  the  name  is  applied  to  the  reservation  gener- 
ally, including  Fort  Tompkins,  whieh  is  the  work  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  well 

OS  Mattery  Ilusdou  and  th,  miniums  water  butteries  defending  the  passage 

The  reservation  contains  one  hundred  ami  forty  aces  of  broken,  rugged  coun- 
try, rising  steeply  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet. 

Fort  Hamilton  is  the  name  not  only  of  a  fort,  but  of  a  pretty  little  village 
which  has  grown  up  around  it.  The  fort  is  a  stone  casematcd  structure  com- 
manding the  Narrow.,  Iron,  the  Brooklyn  side.  The  military  reservation  con- 
tains ninety  six  acres,  and  the  military  work  stands  npou  an  eievution  of  forty- 
seven  feet  ohove  low  water. 
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Fort  Lafayette  is  a  brick  casematcd  work  situated  upon  an  artificial  island  at 
he  entrance  to ,  the  Narrows,  to  the  east  of  the  main  ship  channel  and  directly 
ot  I-ort  Hamilton.    It  was  commenced  in  1812,  and  was  originally  called 
ort  Diamond.    It  was  first  garrisoned  in  September,  1S22,  and  its  name  was 


NEW  YORK  HARBOR  PROM  STATKX  ISLAND  IN  18.10. 
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changed  in  the  following  year.  During  the  civil  war  the  fort  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  political  prisoners,  ami  a  number  of  well-known  persons  suspected  of 
treasonable  designs  woro  oitber  openly  arrested  or  kidnapped  and  thrown  into 
confinement  at  Fort  Lafayette.  On  December  t,  1868,  tho  fort  was  partially 
destroyed  by  lire,  but  tho  outer  walls,  magazines,  and  quartern  still  remain 
intact.  Tlio  \\«rk*  have  not  boon  restored, ami  the  remaining  buildings  are  now 
chiefly  lined  for  the  storage  of  ordnance  supplies. 

Govomor's  Island  and  its  defenses  are  described  in  the  chapter  on  islands. 


Mill  WILLIAM,  ON  GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND 


\\  .lid.  -  Pomt  juta  ,„„  f,om  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  between  Little 
Nook  and  Little  Hays.  |,  j,  nineteen  miles  fro,,,  the  City  Hall  and  just  within 
the  nty  limits.     Then,  is  a  fort  (unnamed,  on  the  Point,  which,' with  Fort 

bohuylor  .a,  the  opposite  headland,  commauds  the  approach  to  New  York  Bar. 
""'         rTg,  lsi"'"1  Sowud-    Pagers  on  passing  steamers  recognize  its 

!;:;'"'  h-v  t,u: la'^    -  t..«i.kuoi»-iwt  a^-  ;  i » a.  .he 

WHtrjiol         the  earthwork,  was  begun  in  September,  1862,  the  United 

Mate,  having  purchased  one  hundred  and  thirty -six  acres  of  land  at  that  point. 
•  hy  posl  is  a  depot  to,-  engineer  .stores  and  material,  and  headquarters  of  the 
battalion  ot  engineers,  and  is  garrisoned  by  troops  of  that  battalion.  Residents 
and  summer  V)sitonj  go  to  the  Point  from  the  near-by  villa.,,  to  see  -he  dress 

,iml  hmn*t]t  ort  *«»p«  >-''    take ,,  „  S3 

.the  summc,   Whites  one  and  Bayside  are  the,,,  ,  ..„,  theLon 

most™  r    <         ^w™\twoand  tbMe  ,nUoa  '  fonnerl 

nne  shore  road  runs  to  the  Point. 
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The  United  States  Government  has  erected  fortifications  for  the  further  pro- 
tection of  the  harbor  on  Plum  Island,  a  small  sandy  island  at  the  entrance  to 
Jamaica  Hay. 

A  complete  system  of  submarine  mines  has  been  perfected  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  details  of  the  system  arc  not  made  public.  Formerly 
monitors  were  believed  to  be  the  only  dependence  for  the  future  for  protecting 
the  great  seaboard  cities  of  the  United  States  against  the  dangers  of  a  bombard- 
ment, but  the  electrical  submarine  mines,  flanked  by  the  land  guns,  have  effec- 
tually disposed  of  the  monitors,  which  are  now  reduced  to  the  grade  of  a  useful 
auxiliary  reserve  force,  which  should  always  be  maintained  in  the  large  harbors. 
The  navy  is  thus  released  from  confinement  to  a  defensive  warfare  in  ports,  and 
is  free  to  strike  effective  blows  at  the  enemy  instead  of  simply  making  repulse. 

Detailed  maps  and  plans  for  the  torpedo  defense  of  all  the  most  important 
channels  of  the  United  States  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  fortifications,  and  are  on  file  in  the  Engineer  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. The  casements  and  galleries  for  the  introduction  of  the  cables  have 
been  constructed  at  several  forte.    Large  stores  of  torpedo  material  have  been 
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accumulated  at  Willettfs  Point,  where  engineer  troops  receive  the  training  need- 
ful to  prepare  them,  in  case  of  sudden  war  with  a  maritime  power,  to  plant  ami 
operate  the  defensive  mines  along  the  extended  seaboard  of  the  United  States. 

Much  valuable  experience  was  gained  during  the  late  war  with  Spain,  and 
the  Government  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and 
thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  submarine  warfare  ami 
land  defense,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  New  York  harbor  is  impregnable  to  any 
attacks  which  might  be  made  by  a  hostile  power. 
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MEMORABLE  EVENTS  IX  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ffEW  METROPOLIS. 


i: 


OOKING  backward 

to  tlu-  cuiitliliini  of 
New  York  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  one  can 

not  fail  to  lie  impressed  by 
the  striking  contrasts  which 
appear  when  compared  with 
things  as  thoy  exist  in  the 
great  city  of  to-day.  Only 
two  hundred  years  have 
passed,  and  from  n  beauti- 
ful island  untrodden  by 
tlie  foot  of  t-ivilized  man, 
the  iiictro]>olis  of  the  West- 
ern hemisphere  lias  been 
evolved— a  city  which  in 
less  than  a  hundred  years 
has  distanced  both  Paris 
and  Berlin,  and  passed  Lou- 
don in  the  nwe  for  com- 
mercial supremacy  among 
the  great  cities  of  the 
world. 

Certain  events  stand  Out  prominently  as  salient  points  in  the  history  of  New 
York  at  thoolow  ol  the  eighteenth  and  during  the  nineteenth  century  which 
Uttve  an  especial  interest  in  themselves. 

RKvoLOTioNAnt  Events  o*  Nnv  York  Oitv^TUo  year  1776  saw  the 
battles  ol  what  ,s  now  Now  York  Oity,  two  confli.-t«  that  as  events  are  among 
the  greatest  the  metropolis  has  to  ehprish  in  her  annals.  Both  are  tinged  with 
sadness,  form  the  first  Washington  was  beaten  back,  and  the  second  in  him 
but  a  temporary  viotory. 

Theso  oonfiicta  ol  tlie  Revolution  are  known  as  the  Battle  of  Longlslana 
Uwtol  Harlem  Height*    R  was  on  Long  fclnnd,  within  tlie  limits  »f  the 
prosont  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  that  the  ti.st  was  fonght.   This  battle  extended 
over  a  wide  area.   It  .a  bistoricaUy  famed  as  the  «r*t  of  the  great  battles  for 

Amcneau  mdepcmlcnee.    The  Colonials  h„il,  a  line  of  for,-  iron,  .he  Walla- 

bout  to  Rod  Hook,  and  attempted  to  defend  these.   The  British,  crossing  the 

Narrow*  from  Staton  Island,  Btomod  them,  and  on  Au.ms,  -7th  sent  the  Colo- 
/  8 
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iiials  in  rout,  much  of  the  fighting  being  done  within  the  bounds  of  the  present 
Prospect  Park.  1 

By  nigh!  Washington  withdrew  his  scattered  command  and  ferried  it  secretly 
aeross  the  nver  to  Manhattan  Island.  The  British  followed,  and.  pursuing,  on 
the  plan,  north  of  what  is  now  Central  Park  and  along  the  heights  to  the  north 
and  west,  on  September  16th  fought  the  second  battle,  that  of  Harlem  Heights. 

This  ridge  of  Long  Island  and  the  plain 
and  Heights  of  upper  New  York  have 
i  been  ever  since  sacred  Revolution- 

ary sites.     One  of  the  old  forts 
still  stands  at  the  upper  end  of 
Central  Park.    On  Columbia  Col- 
lege a  tablet  has  been  placed  com- 
memorating the  site  of  the  Battle 
of  Harlem  Heights. 
That  portion  of  the  city  known  as 
Uiverside  Park,  and  the  region  im- 
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mediate];  adjacent,  is  of  great 
Revolutionary  interest,  and  manj 
bouses  still  stand  in  excellent 
preservation,  closely  connected 
with    episodes  in    the  colonial 
Btruggle.     The  Apthorpe  man- 
sion stood  at  the  corner  of  Nine- 
ty-first Street  and  Columbus  Lve 
nue.    The  colonial  owner,  though 
a  loyalist,  was  not  a  partisan, 
and  was  personally  f  rien.  1 1  \  to 
the   American  commander. 
Washington  mode  bis  bead- 
quarters  here  while  prepar- 
ing for  the    evacuation  of 
New  York,  after  the  battle 
of  Long  Island.    Here  he 
remained  until  his  retreat- 
ing column  passed,  when 
he  and  bis  staff  retired  to 
have  their  places  taken, 
an  hour  later,  by  the  British  generals 
and  their  officers.     So  the  two  lines 
rested,  the   Americans   on  Harlem 
(now  Washington)  Heights,  and  their 
opponents  on   Bloomingdale  Heights. 
On   the   heights   above  Manhattanvillc 
stands  the  old  Roger  Morris  House,  near 
the  corner  of  One  Hundred  mid  Sixty-first 
Street  and  St,  Nicholas  Avenue,  still  in  a 
.  very  perfect  state  of  preservation.    It  is 

Uie  property  of  Gen.  Ferdinand  P.  Karle.and  the  land  being  required  for  another 
purpose  the  house  will  be  removed  intact  to  a  contiguous  location;    The  house  is 
Hitter  known  as  the  Jumel  Mansion,  from  the  later  owner,  who  wasinvoigled  into 
8  marriage  by  Aaron  Burr  after  his  trial  for  high  treason,    fa  more  celebrated 
^Stress,  the  wife  of  Col.  Roger  Morris,  was  in  her  maiden  days  the  lovelj  Man 
7  mUPse>  the  ear,y  sweetheart  of  Washington.    It  was  in  this  house  that  Wash, 
"'gtoii  made  his  headquarters  for  several  weeks  in  the  gloomy  days  of  177.;, 
«"er  he  had  left  the  Apthorpe  house,  previously  mentioned.     If  was  from  this 
JOUse  that  Captain  Nathan  Hale  started  on  bis  expedition  as  a  spy  into  the 
•ntish  |llu.s  disguised  as  a  Ton  schoolmaster;  he  obtained  the  desired  informa- 
'on,  but  when  about  to  return  was  seized  and  recognized.    He  was  sentenced 
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to  death  by  Sir  William  Howe  on  September  31,  W76,  and  on  the  follow™ 

day  was  hanged  near  the  present  junetion  of  Marke.  Street  and  EflSl  Uroadwav 
ll.s  last  words  were.  » I  only  regret  that  I  have  hut  one  life  ...  lose  for  mv 
country.      A  statue  in  City  Hall  Bark  commemorate*  his  valor.    Other  1W 
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lationurv  events  9  hioli 
occurred  in  New  York 
wore  the  htarving  .if 
thousands  of  our  sol- 
diers on  the  prison  ship 
Jersey,  and  the  tearing 
down,  and  converting 
into  bullets  for  the  pa 
iriois,  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  George  III. 

which  stood  in  Bowl 
ing  Green,  on  July  H, 
177i>,  the  duy  on  which 
the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence «n-  puli- 
liely  proclaimed  and 
read  lo  the  i  roops. 
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OLD  (MTV  UALL  ON  PRESENT  SITE  OF  THE  SUB-TREASURY. 

KHOM  Tills  BALCOSV  WASIIIMITOX  WAS  DEOLAHUD  PBBSIDBXT. 

Old  a.m.  N.  w  Cm  Halia— One  of  the  first  incidents  which  murk  the 
beginning  of  tho  contury  in  our  local  history  was  the  erection  of  a  Citv  Hall 
which  wonld  bo  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  city  itself. 

The  Brat  public  building  erected  for  this  use  was  a  tavern,  built  iu  l<!42 

William  Kiofi  It  was  a  great  stone  structure,  of  olumsy  architecture,  and 
wa.>  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Pearl  Street  and  Cocnties  Slip,  fronting 
OH  UlO  East  River.  This  tavern  was  afterward  known  as  the  Stadt  Huys-  it 
was  used  by  .ho  citv  until  h\W\  when  David  Prcvoost,  then  the  mayor,  laid  the 
toimdut.oiis  of  the  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Snb-Treasury  build- 
in-  in  Wall  Street.  It  contained  rooms  for  the  council  and  assembly,  court 
rooms  olllccs,  and  a  library.  Its  cellar  was  a  dungeon,  and  its  gnrret  a  common 
jail  where  debtors  were  imprisoned. 

This  old  City  Hall  was  the  -  enter  of  political  life  iu  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod. On  duly  18,  ITT-;,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  there  in  the 
very  face  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  Nunc  time  the  English  coat  of  arms  was 
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brought  from  the  court  room  and  burned,  among  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  who  were  assembled  there.  In  1775,  when  New 
York  was  the  capital  of  the  nution,  this  building  was  tendered  to  Congress,  and 
prominent  citizens  donated  a  large  sum  to  have  it  remodeled.  It  was  on  the 
balcony  of  this  building  that  George  Washington  was  proclaimed  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  April  30,  1785. 

In  1  SO.i  the  corner  stone  of  the  present  City  Hall  was  laid  by  Edward  Liv- 
ingston ;  but  it  was  not  until  1812  that  the  building  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of 
about  half  a  million  dollars,  exclusive  of  furnishings. 

The  building,  which  was  then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  was  constructed 
Of  white  marble  brought  from  Stockbridgc,  Mass.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
Italian  style,  combining  both  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  The  figure  of  Jus- 
tice which  surmounts  the  cupola  was  modeled  by  John  Dixey,  New  York's 
first  sculptor. 

The  City  Hall  Park  which  surrounded  it  contained  about  four  acres,  planted 
with  elms,  planes,  willows,  and  catalpas,  the  surrounding  footwalk  encom- 
passed with  rows  of  poplars. 

The  City  Hall  and  the  Park  have  been  the  scene  of  many  important  events 
which  have  stirred  the  citizens  of  New  York.  In  1812  "  the  City  Hall  was  like  a 
sea  of  fire  "  in  consequence  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie.  In  1825  the  people 
assembled  here  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  witnessed  the 
reception  tendered  to  Lafayette  on  bis  return  to  this  country  in  1824,  and  in 
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PRESENT  CITY  HALL  DECORATED  FOR  GRANT  MEMORIAL  DAY 

1866  another  memorable  scene  was  enacted  at  the  celebration  of  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  It  lias  shared  also  in  the  city's  sorrow.  The  remain*  of  Lincoln 
and  Grant,  the  leaders  and  heroes  of  a  century  now  almost  at  its  close,  were 
here  viewed  by  thousands  before  they  were  carried  to  their  last  resting  place. 

The  building  to-day  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  former  days  The 
Governor's  room,  on  the  second  floor,  is  used  for  official  receptions,  and  it 
contains  the  desk  on  which  President  Washington  wrote  hi-  first  message  to 
<  ongresa.  There  is  also  a  number  of  fine  portraits  of  military  and  political 
celebrities,  painted  by  the  distinguished  artists  of  their  period.  '  The  Park  MS 
the  tir-t  owned  by  the  City,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  an  open  Held 
outside  of  the  town. 

Invention  ok  the  Steamboat.— The  most  important  event  of  the  flret 
decade  of  the  century,  in  it*  bearing  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  New 
"rk»  was  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  For  centuries 
this  problem  had  engaged  the  attention  of  mechanics,  but  it  remained  for 
Robert  Fulton,  a  son  of  humble  parents  of  Fulton.  Pennsylvania,  to  bring  the 
all-important  question  to  a  successful  climax.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Fulton 
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began  Ins  experiment*  with  bouts  by  offlring  a  paddle  wheel  to  a  small  fishing 
boat,  the  latter  being  moved  by  man-power;  but  at  the  age  of  lixtOOD  llO  ..ban- 
doncd  Ins  experiments  for  the  study  of  art.  going  to  bond,...  to  place  hi,,,-,  |, 
under  the  direction  of  Bonjamin  Wost.     In  1707  Pulton  proceeded  to  PorU 
ami  while  there  constructed  a  model  for  a  st.-ambu.it,  Joel  Harlow,  (ho  A, nor- 

I '<  philosopher,  and  diplomat,  furnishing  the  n<  Mary  funds.    In  1807 

Fulton  returned  to  America  and  set  himself  to  preparing  0  Btoamboat  which 
should  be  successful  commercially  as  well  as  mechanically. 

While  in  France,  Fulton  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meot  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, then  the  American  Minister  t,.  the  French  curt,  who  had  as  carh  OH 

1708  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  steam  navigation.    Fulton  and  Livingston 
joined  hands  in  evolving 
the  first  bout,  which  was 
built  at  the  shipyards  of 

Charles  Brown,  on  the 
Fust  River.  The  boat 
was  a  large  croft  for  the 
time;  it  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  long, 
seventeen  feet  wide,  four 
feet  deep,  and  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  tons  bur- 
den. The  wheels  were 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
with  puddles  four  feet 
lone;,  seven  feet  deep,  anil 
eight  feet  wide.  The 
boiler  was  twenty  feet 
in  length  and  eight  in 
width.  The  steam  cyl- 
inder was  twenty  •  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and 
had  a  stroke  of  four  feet, 
The  boat  was  not  ready 

for  her  preliminary  trip 

until  August,  1807,  when 
she  was  first  sent  from 
the  ibipyard  to  the  Jer- 
«e\  -bore. 

When  the  day  came  for  the  preliminary  trip  of  the  boat.  VOrj  foff  people 
were  sj.nguine  enough  to  believe  that  it  would  reach  its  destination.  Fven 
the  gentlemen  whom  Fulton  had  invited  to  accompany  him  on  the  voyage  were 
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roluotant  to  participate  in  the  experiment.    Fulton  himself  was  very  nervous 
niid  anxious,  OS  his  ideas  had  been  ridiculed  from  the  lirst  hy  the  prc.-s  mid  the 
public.    A  groat  crowd  stood  upon  the  river  hunks  ready  to  show  their  enjoy 
lUOUt  of  the  failure.    When  the  signal  to  start  was  given,  the  great  wheels,  un- 


PUI/CON'S  KIltST  STEAMBOAT. 

OOuth  and  rude  in  eonstriictiou,  churned  the  wuter  into  white  foam  and  the  boat 
moved.  The  surprised  crowd  stood  for  a  moment,  iii  awed  silence,  and  there 
were  murinuns  of  applause;  hut  suddenly  the  great  wheels  refused  to  turn 

and  ttlO  boat  Btopped.    The  Crowd  1  ted  and  jeered  in  derision,  and  even 

among  the  gentlemen  on  the  boat  there  were  whispers  of  "I  told  you  so." 
Fulton,  who  had  been  much  chagrined  by  the  lack  of  confidence  among  hi, 
friends,  was  for  a  momont  durafoundod;  hut  he  hurried  below,  rp.iekly  ad- 
justed some  improper  arrangement  of  the  machinery  and  in  a  moment  the  great 
boat  movod  0U  it,  way,  while  the  jeers  of  the  crowd  changed  to  acclamations  of 
applause 

The  delects  of  tho  first  trip  having  boon  remedied,  the  second  trial  showed 
a  ureal  m.provement  in  speed,  and  the  boat,  which  was  named  the  Clermont  in 
honor  ol  the  country  seat  of  IJohert  E.  Livingston,  was  advertised  to  run  he- 
tweou  New  York  and  Albany  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight 

The  fares  wore  as  follows:  From  New  V,»,k  to  Verplanck'a  p  t,  two  dollars- 

Vest  Pointy  two  dollars  ami  fifty  cent,;  Nowburg,  thrco  dollar* ;  Hudson,  five 

dolh.rs  ;  Allium-,  seven  dollars.  Fas.senge.-s  other  than  those  hound  to  the  regu- 
lar landings  were  charged  one  dollar  per  twenty  miles. 

The  editors  of  that  day  let  this  great  achievement  pOBB  hv  almost  unheralded  ; 
fbOj  BOOm  to  have  considered  tho  scheme  too  Chimerical  to  be  worthy  of  attcn- 
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tii 01.  Fulton  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when  he  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
his  invention,  and  after  he  had  led  the  way  steam  navigation  was  introduced 
very  rapidly  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

Sb  OND  Visit  ok  Lakavkttk. — In  the  summer  of  1834  New  York  was  to  wit- 
ness a  great  celebration  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  visit  of  General  Lafayette 
ithen  m  his  ,i\tv-eii_rhth  vear)  as  the  guest  of  the  nation.  On  Sunday,  August 
15th,  the  Cadmus,  a  French  packet  on  which  be  was  a  passenger,  wus  sighted  off 
the  coast,  and  as  it  passed  through  the  Narrows  a  salute  was  fired  from  Fort 
Lafayette,  and  the  national  flag  displayed  on  all  the  public  buildings  of  the  citv. 

( >n  the  day  following  (Monday,  August  Kith),  all  the  bells  in  the  city  pealed 
out  a  welcome  to  the  great  French  hero ;  business  was  suspended,  and  no  horses 
or  carriages  were  allowed  below  Chambers  Street  save  those  attached  to  the 
military  or  the  procession.  The  naval  procession  was  one  of  great  beauty  and 
exceptional  interest. 

On  arriving  in  the  city  at  Castle  Garden,  salutes  were  fired  from  the  differ- 
ent forts  and  vessels,  and  a  prolonged  cheer  went  up  from  the  assembled  thou- 
sands, which  echoed  far  away  over  the  blue  waters  of 
the  bay,    After  a  review  of  the  troops,  Lafayette  en- 
tered a  barouche  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  was  driven 
up  Broadway  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  ceremony 
of  welcome  took  place.      His  stay  in  New  York 
was  a  perpetual  ovation  and  a  series  of  brilliant 
receptions.    At  night  the  entire  city  was  illu- 
minated in  a  blaze  of  fireworks. 

On  Friday,  August  20th,  Lafayette  de- 
parted from  the  city  on  his  famous  tour 
through  the  country.     Seated  in  is  coach 
drawn  by  four  horses,  he  was  escorted  as 
far  as  Harlem  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and   distinguished  citizens  in  carriages. 
The  streets  were  lined  with  onlookers, 
ami  the  gallant  General  rode  with  un- 
covered head,  responding  with  hows  to 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  that  greeted  him. 
'•  Every  feeling  and  movement  of  the 
people,"  writes  Colonel  Stone,  in  his 
account  of  the  ovation,  "  were  the  spon- 
taueous  bursts  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude for  the  character  and  services  of  a 
great  henefaetor  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 

come  among  US  in  a  private  capacity,  and  in      STATUE  OF  LAFAYETTE  IN 
the  unaffected  att.reot  republican  simplicity."  ONION  SQUARE. 
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GOVERNOR  CLINTON. 


,  f'\  ^^Opemng  oi   fin   Ebii   Canal.   The  prospect  ol  . 

^rt'at    Wat''r   W,,V    «l''<-!'     -ll-'Ulil    COIII.CCt     f|„.     |.,k,-  ,.| 

ri.i.-  W;is  the  Hr-t  thought 

»  ^  L  of  the  city  after  peace  was  declared,    A-  early  as 

M   1763  General  Washington  and  Governor  George 

■  Clinton,  on  their  trip  to  Saratoga  Springs  and 

■  through  the  Mohawk  Valley,  bad  considered  the 

■  feasibility  of  a  canal  from  Oswego  to  Albany 

■  l'|  IT92  a  company  was  chartered  which  in  five 
W  years  opened  the  passage  from  Schenectady  to 
W  Oneida;  but  it  was  not  until  1810  that  the  canal 

project  found  its  great  advocate  in  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, whose  memorial  on  the  subject  gave  a  fresh 
ink-rest  to  the  movement  Work  was  again  begun 
on  July  4,  1817,  and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  October  26,  1825,  when  the  canal  was 

•■niupleted,  after  many  rebuffs  and  trials  experienced  by  Clinton  and  Ins  sup- 
porters, at  a  cost  of  §7,f!i»2,uOt». 

A  celebration,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  this  great  event  was  held  on  <  >ctober  20th. 
On  that  day,  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  tlie  waters  of  Lake  Erie  were  turned  into 
the  canal,  and  the  news  was  flashed  to  New  York  City  from  Buffalo  in  an  hour 
and  thirty  minutes  by  the  tiring  of  cannon  posted  along  the  route.  The 
canal  boats  were  led  on  the  journey  by  the  Seneca  Chief,  which  was  drawn  by 
four  handsomely  caparisoned  horses.  Each  of  the  fleet  of  boat*  was  gayly  dec 
orated,  one  of  them,  the  Noalvs  Ark,  having  for  a  cargo  two  eagles,  a  bear,  two 
fawns,  and  other  animals  and  birds.  Along  the  route  to  Albany  at  every 
point  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  to  greet  the  traveler.-.  As  the  flotilla 
crossed  the  Genesee  River  at  Rochester  it  was  hailed  by  the  occupant-  of  a 
small  skiff,  who  were  ostensibly  stationed  to  protect  the  entrance.  As  the  boat 
drew  near,  the  cry  "  Who  goes  there  ?"  was  called  from  the  small  boat.  "  Your 
brothers  from  the  Great  Lakes,"  was  the  hearty  reply.  "  By  what  means  have 
they  been  diverted  from  their  natural  course?"  continued  the  questioner. 
"Through  the  Grand  Erie  Canal,"  was  the  triumphant  response  "By  whose 
authority,  and  by  whom,  wasa  work  of  such  magnitude  accomplished  J"  "  By  the 
authority  and  by  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Neu  \  ork  '  "  cried 
a  chorus  of  voices;  and,  welcomed  by  applause  and  salutes  of  artillery,  the 
Seneca  Chief  was  allowed  to  enter  the  basin  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct. 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  people  of  New  York  were  awakened  at  sun- 
rise by  the  thunder  of  cannon,  pealing  of  hells,  and  the  stirring  strains  of 
martial  music.  The  fleet  of  vessels  which  towed  the  canal  boats  from  Albany 
had  arrived.  The  committee  of  reception  from  the  City  Council  went  out  to 
meet  the  guests,  and  when  within  hailing  distance  of  the  Seneca  Chief  asked 
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where  she  was  from  and  what  her  destination.    "  I'Yom  Lake  Erie,  and  bound 

for  Sandy  Hook."  came  the  reply.    The  00  ittec  was  taken  on  board,  and  the 

fleet  proceeded  on  its  way. 

The  naval  procession  comprised  twenty-nine  steam  vessels,  besides  ships 
schooners,  and  other  smaller  craft.    The  fleet  formed  a  circle  of  about  three 
miles  in  circumference  around  the  Seneca  Chief,  which  bore  an  especially  pit 
pared  keg  filled  with  water  from  Lake  Erie.    In  full  view  ol  the  aiSOmhled 

multitude.  Governor  Clinton  lifted  the  keg  high  into  the  air  and  poured  it- 
contents  into  the  ocean,  afterward  delivering  the  following  address:  "  This 
solemnity,  at  this  place,  on  the  flrsl  arrival  of  vessels  from  bike  Erie,  is  intended 

to  indicate  and  commemorate  the  navigable  communication  botWOO)  r  Modi 

terranean  seas  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  about  eight  years,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty. live  miles,  by  the  wisdom,  public  spirit,  and 


CAN  A  I.  BOATS  IN  THE  BAST  It  IV  Kit 


energy  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York.    And  D10J  the  God  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  smile  most  propitiously  on  this  work,  and  render  it  subsor 
vient  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race." 

Dr.  Mifehcl  following  <  linton,  then  poured  into  the  ocean  the  content*  of 
a  number  of  bottles  containing  water  from  the  river-  Nile,  (iainbia.  Thame., 
Seine,  Rhine,  and  Danube  of  the  Eastern  continent,  and  from  the  Mississippi, 
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Columbia,  Orinoco,  I*a  Plata,  and  Amazon  of  the  Western ;  tins  completion  of  the 
ceremony  being  emblematic  of  our  commercial  interests  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  fleet  returned  to  tho  city  in  the  same  order  that  it  went  out  to 
boo,  and  reached  the  Battery  about  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  met  lit  the  landing  by  a  procession  five  miles  long,  which  escorted  the  cor- 
poration mid  guests  to  the  City  Hull.  In  the  evening  tbe  festivities  were  con- 
cluded by  an  illumination  of  the  city  and  the  most  novel  display  of  fireworks 
that  had  been  seen  in  New  York.  The  City  Hall  was  the  center  of  attraction, 
being  lighted  by  upward  of  tWO  thousand  lamps  and  wax  candles.  Medals 
were  presented  to  ail  the  invited  guests,  and  fifty-one  of  gold  were  struck  and 
sent  to  the  different  monarchs  and  eminent  men  of  the  world.  On  Monday 
ev  ruing,  November  4,  the  festivities  of  the  city  were  appropriately  concluded 
by  a  grand  ball,  which  took  place  in  the  Lafayette  Amphitheater,  then  the 
largest  room  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Tin:  Fikst  STREET  Railway.— Tho  question  of  rapid  transit  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  a  growing  city;  but  up  to  the  year  1831,  when  the  population  of 
NOW  York  was  already  upward  of  100,000,  the  cumbrous  stages  or  omnibuses 
were  the  only  means  of  public  conveyance  from  one  point  of  the  city  to  another. 
These  were  found  ill  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  the  ever-increasing  thou- 
sands of  urban  travelers,  and  the  adaptation  of  horse  railroads  for  the  streets 
was  agitated.  The  New  York  and  Harlem,  the  first  street  railway  in  the  world, 
was  chartered  in  1S31,  and  in  1882  opened  its  entire  line  from  Prince  Street  to 
the  Harlem  BridgO.  The  first  can  were  like  stage  coaches,  balanced  on  leather 
Springs,  and  each  having  three  compartments  with  side  doors,  while  overhead 
sat  the  driver,  oporating  tho  brake  with  his  feet.  From  this  beginning  has 
gn.wn  our  present  immense  system  of  efficient  stroot-cnr  service,  which  is  used 


daily  by  a  million  passengers,  and  reaches  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  city.  One  of  the 
many  gifts  of  New  York  to  the  civilized 
world  is  the  idea  of  the  street  railway;  but 
it  was  not  until  nearly  thirty  years  after 
their  adoption  here  that  they  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  George  Francis  Train, 
a  citizen  of  New  York. 

Invention  of  the  Tkleokapii.— Send- 
ing messages  by  electricity  was  discussed  in 
Europe  as  early  as  1753  ;  and  from  that 
time  up  to  1S32  numerous  experiments 
were  made  with  varying  success,  until, 
in  the  latter  year,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse — 
one  of  the  founders,  and  for  many 
years   president,  of    the  National 
Academy  of  Design  of  New  York, 
and  one  of  the  first  professors  of 
the  University  of  New  York,  filling 
the  chair  of  Fine  Arts— during  a 
voyage  home  from  France  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  signs 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  a  pencil 
moved  by  an  electro-magnet  and 
a  single  conducting  circuit,  the 
paper  being  moved  under  the 
pencil  by  clockwork.    In  1835,  in 
his  rooms  at  the  University,  he  set 
up  his  rude  telegraphic  apparatus; 
but  it  was  not  until  1S44  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Government,  he  was 


STATUE  OP  MORSE  IN  CENTRAL  PARK. 


THE  FIRST  STREET  OAR,  lil  ll.T  IN  NEW  YORK.  1881. 


enabled  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  his  invention  by  establishing  a  line  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  after  which  his 
triumph  was  complete.  The  Morse  system  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  universal 
telegraph  of  the  world. 

Introduction  of  Croton  WATBR.-Various  schemes  for  supplying  the  city 
with  water  had  been  a  troublesome  question  for  several  decades.  Projects  for 
boring  artesian  wells,  for  cutting  a  canal  to  the  Housatonic  River  in  Connecticut, 
j»nd  for  obtaining  water  from  the  Passaic  River  in  New  Jersey  by  carrying  it 
'•fiicath  the  Hudson  ...  pipes,  had  all  claimed  attention  and  been  afterward  abon- 
"one,l  i,»  1831  ail  ,nVestigation  of  the  water  supply  was  made  by  eminent 
cJ.em.sts  and  physicians,  who  emphasized  the  need  of  prompt  measures.    It  was 
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decided  that  the  Croton  watershed,  with  its 
ten  or  more  lakes,  offered  a  special  advan- 
tage, and  in  1834  estimates  were  made  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
in  1835  the  vote  of  the  people  conquered 
the  nppobition  of  the  strong  party  which 
spoke  in  vain  of  the  extravagance,  declaring 
that  water  which  had  been  good  enough  for 
their  ancestors  would  he  good  enough  for 
thein. 

"Work  was  at  once  begun.    A  dam  was 

thrown  across  the  Croton  River,  creating  a 

lake  five  miles  long,  from  which  a  conduit 

of  solid  masonry  forty-five  miles  long  was 

constructed.    Many  difficulties  had  to  be 

overcome.    There  are  sixteen  tunnels  in  its 

course,  varying  from  160  to  1,260  feet  in 

length.  In  Westchester  County  the  aque- 
duct crosses  twenty-five  streams,  and  at  the 

Harlem  River  the  famous  High  Bridge  was 

erected,  a  magnificent  structure  of  granite, 

1,460  feet  in  length,  with  thirteen  arches,' 

each  of  eighty  feet  span,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  above  tide  water. 

The  whole  decade,  until  1845,  was  de- 
voted to  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct, 
but  in  1842  the  work  was  so  far  completed 
that  the  water  was  introduced  into  the  city; 
but  prior  to  this,  in  June,  the  commission- 
ers and  their  engineers  made  a  journey  on 
foot  through  the  aqueduct.  On  June  22d 
the  water  was  for  the  first  time  introduced,  and  the  Croton  Maid,  a  little  boat 
especially  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  capable  of  accommodating  four  persons, 
was  placed  in  the  aqueduct  to  begin  her  novel  voyage  to  Harlem.  On  July  4th 
the  water  was  introduced  into  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
1' "it v -second  Street. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1842,  the  advent  of  the  water  was  duly  celebrated 
y  an  imposing  military  and  eivic  procession  seven  miles  in  length.    It  8UT 
passed  the  reat  demonstration  which  attended  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
1  he  procession  contained  representatives  of  all  the  leading  societies, 
and  professions.    The  Governor  and  other  invited  guests  of  distinction, 
le  water  commissioners  and  members  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board,  and 
12 
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HALL  PARK,  WTIBBB  proton  WATER  was  must  TURNED  OH 

SITK  OK   NIK  I  HI>KM    ro*T  ,,,,„, 

Mayor  Morris,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  proecssi,,,..  which  halted  at  the  City  Hall 
I  ark  where  m  the  presence  ,.f  «  vast  throng  ('resident  Stevens  made  a  formal 
transfer  of  the  waterworks  .o  .lohn  L  Lawrence.  president  of  the  Croton  A-mc- 
duct  Board.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  fair  at  Niblo's  Garden,  and  an  illummu- 
tlOD  of  the  Astor  House.  The  fountains  in  [Jnion  Square  and  City  [fall  Mark 
had  been  opened  during  the  day  and  shot  their  lofty  jets  of  spray 'into  the  air, 
to  the  joy  ami  astonishment  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

Visit  ok  Ciiaki.ks  Dickkws.-TIki  introduction  of  steam  navigation  brought 
a  number  of  noted  F.uropean  strangers  to  our  shoren,  among  them  the  -ret 

Engllrfl   novelist,  Charles   Dickens,  who  arrived  in  |H4_>.      The  society  people  of 

New  lork  determined  to  honor  the  distinguished  visitor's  pretence  by  some  li. 
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ting  entertainment  A  committee  was  appointed,  which  recommended  that  a 
letter  of  invitation  he  sent  to  Mr.  Dickens,  who  was  then  in  Boston,  and  that  a 
boll  he  ■riven  at  the  Park  Theater,  the  interior  of  which  should  he  transformed 
"to  represent  a  magnificent  talon."  During  January  and  February  the  "  Box  " 
Pall  was  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  the  expected  event 
took  place.  A  floor  was  laid  from  the  front  of  the  hoxe6  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  where  an  elevated  stage  was  built.  Before  this  was  hung  a  drop  curtain, 
upon  which  Pickwick  and  his  friends  and  Sam  Weller  were  depicted.  Behind 
this  curtain  were  represented  groups  of  persons  illustrating  incidents  in  Pick- 
wick, Nicholas  Nicklehy,  Oliver  Twist,  and  others  of  Dickens's  then  published 
works.  The  intervals  of  dancing  were  enlivened  with  these  tablwux,  which 
the  great  novelist  seemed  to  heartily  enjoy.  The  guests,  who  numbered  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred,  represented  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  town.  A  few 
days  later  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  novelist  at  the  City  Hotel,  which  was  at- 
tended hy  more  than  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Jknnv  Lind  in  New  York.— The  arrival  of  Jenny  Lind  in  New  York  may 
he  regarded  as  the  first  great  event  in  the  musical  history  of  our  city.  She  was 
ai  that  time  at  the  very  height  of  her  European  popularity,  and  when  P.  T. 
Barnaul  made  it  known  to  the  public  that  he  had  engaged  the  great  "Swed- 
ish Nightingale"  for  a  series  of  concerts  in  America,  the  newspapers  teemed 
With  articles  concerning  her.  So  skillfully  was  she  advertised  by  the  great  show- 
man that  the  interest  of  the  public  was  worked  up  to  the  highest  point.  Jenny 
Lind,  her  appearance  and  great  gifts,  were  discussed  on  every  hand  and  in  almost 
all  strata  of  society  :  the  town  was  flooded  with  her  portraits,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  when  her  arrival  was  announced  in  New  York,  by  telegraph  from 
the  outer  harbor,  thousands  of  curious  spectators  thronged  the 'piers,  docks,  and 
bulkheads  near  where  she  was  to  land. 

At  the  landing  wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street,  Mr.  Barnum  had  erected 
a  floral  arch  which  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  the  nations  within  whose 
boundaries  Jenny  Lind  had  sung.  Surmounting  these  were  the  mottoes,  «  Wel- 
come. Jenny  Lind!"  "•Welcome  to  America!"  with  the  flags  of  Sweden  an.) 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  America.  "When  the  steamship  Atlantic,  on  which  she 
was  a  passenger,  arrived  at  the  pier,  the  fair  songstress  was  greeted  with  a 
mighty  shout  of  welcome. 

The  first  concert  was  announced  for  September  11,  1851),  at  Castle  Garden. 
Barnum  had  hit  upon  the  novel  plan  of  selling  the  seats  at  auction,  and  the  oc- 
casion drew  another  large  crowd  and  became  a  fresh  advertisement,  When  the 
auction  began,  a  hatter  named  Genin  stepped  forward  at  the  outset  and  bid  *225 
for  the  first  seat,  the  highest  bid  of  the  sale. 

The  audience  of  the  first  concert  numbered  five  thousand,  and  to  accommodate 

tins  crowd  the  doors  were  opened  at  five  -/clock,  although  the  performance  was 
not  to  begin  before  eight.    Bayard  Taylor,  then  a  young  poet,  who  had  won  the 
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si'ihi  prize  offered  by  Barnnm  for  tlie  best  welcoming  ode,  was  the  "observed  of 
all  observers."  When  the  great  diva  appeared  there  was  a  burst  of  enthusiasm 
which  lasted  for  man)'  minutes.  Her  first  song  was  tlio  Casta  Diva  from 
Norma,  and  at  its  elose  there  was  another  wild  outburst  <.f  enthusiasm.  The 
other  numbers  of  the  concert  passed  almost  unheeded,  and  at  eaeh  sum;  .,f  tin- 
star  of  the  evening  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  seemed  to 
increase.  The  last  number  on  the  programme  was  Bayard 
Taylor's  ode,  which  had  been  set  to  music  by  Sir  Julius  Bene- 
dict, the  conductor.  With  the  political  anxiety  of  the  time, 
one  can  well  imagine  what  an  outburst  of  patriotism  was 
produced  by  these  closing  lines,  sung  by  .Fenny  Lind  with 
infinite  pathos 

"  As  long  as  thy  waters  shall  gleam  in  the  sun. 
And  Inn;.'  as  thy  heroes  remember  their  scars. 
Be  the  bauds  of  thy  children  united  08  one. 
While  peac  e  sheds  her  light  on  thy  banner  of  stars." 

New  York  was  now  Jenny  Lind  mad.  When  she  went 
out  for  a  walk  she  would  be  followed  by  curious  crowds. 
She  was  discussed,  praised,  and  extolled  in  every  home,  and 
the  second  concert  drew  an  audience  <piitc  a.-  large  and  en- 
thusiastic as  the  first.  The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  six 
concerts  was  a  fraction  over  $100,000.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  financial  statistics  of  the  world  up  to  that  period 
agree  that  these  box  receipts  had  never  been  equaled,  nor 
have  they  been  since  by  any  celebrity.  During  her  Amer- 
ican tour  .Fenny  Lind  sang  in  ninety-five  concerts  under  Mr. 
Barnum's  management,  and  these  netted  $712,101.34.  Her 
tour  was  a  succession  of  triumphs,  and  those  who  shared 
the  pleasure  of  her  American  debut  hold  it  as  one  of  the 
prized  treasures  of  their  memory. 

Visit  of  Louis  Kossuth. — Another  distinguished  visitor, 
whose  reception  occurred  in  Castle  Garden,  was  Louis  Kos- 
suth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  who  had  been  invited  to  this 
country  as  a  guest  by  an  act  of  Congress.  When  the  popu- 
lar hero  landed  in  New  York  a  crowd  of  fifty  thousand  people  were  assembled  to 
greet  him  at  the  Battery,  and  as  many  more  seemed  to  line  the  adjacent  streets. 
At  the  corner  of  the  Mattery,  near  Bowling  ( ireen,  was  erected  a  triumphal  arch, 
decorated  with  the  colors  of  Hungary  and  with  those  of  our  own  national  Hag. 
After  a  review  of  the  troops  Kossuth  entered  a  carriage,  and  the  procession  of 
about  ten  thousand  men  began  their  march  up  Broadway,  which  was  decorated 
at  every  point  with  flags,  banners,  and  wreath-  of  evergreen. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  sight  recall  it  as  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the 


Lind  in  the  history  of  our  city.  Kossuth  remained  in  New  York  for  several 
weeks,  and  on  the  loth  of  December  WM  tendered  a  reception  at  Castle  <  lai'dcn. 

Fibst  World's  Paib  in  Amm.i.  \.  -On  July  »,  1858,  tho  first  World's  Fair 

ever  held  in  America  Was  opened  in  New  York  by  Prosidonl  Franklin  Pierce, 
with  imposing  eercn  ic-.     The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  famous  ( 'mud  I  'ill  - 


CRYSTAL  PALACE,  IN  WIYANT  1'AKK,  IN  WHICH  was  HBLD  THE  FIBST  WORLD'S  PAIR 

IN  AMERICA. 


ace.  Constructed  entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  like  the  Crystal  Palace  at  London. 
Twelve  hundred  ami  fifty  tons  of  the  former,  ami  three  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  square  feet  of  tho  latter  material  were  used  in  its  construction.  It 

was  located  in  the  block  of  ground  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fortv-ICC  I  Street, 

now  known  as  Bryant  Park.  The  building  was  two  stories  in  height ;  the  lower 
was  octagonal  in  form,  the  upper  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  center 
rose  to  a  dome  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  there 
were  eight  towers  seventy  feet  high  at  the  angles  of  the  octagon.   The  cxhibi- 
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tion  was  one  of  groat  beauty  and  interest,  and  contained  the  largest  collection  of 
urt  works  soon  iu  New  York  up  to  that  time.  It  was  open  for  several  months, 
mill  wan  visited  daily  by  throngs  of  interested  people  from  all  parte  of  the 
Union,  an  well  ax  from  the  countries  of  Europe. 

BbkoitkII  Ski.i.inu  Si.avks.— Slavery  since  the  early  days  of  New  York  was 
llie  source  of  frequent  dissensions.  Slave  markets  had  heen  established  and 
abolished,  and  j>ulpit  and  press  had  never  ceased  to  discuss  this  all-important 
BUbjoct  When  in  1S47  Mr.  Heccher  became  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  he  frankly  stated  that  he  intended  to  oppose  .shiver\  The  majority 
of  the  ehureh  members  agreed  with  him,  hut  the  majority  of  the  people  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  sympathized  with  the  Southerners,  regarding  slavery  as  a 
patriarchal  institution  that  gave  the  people  Of  the  South  leisure  to  develop  into 
charming  ladies  and  eloquent  politicians.  Mr,  Beechor  encountered  hitter  oppo- 
sition, and  was  abused  as  a  negro  worshiper.  He  was  threatened  with  personal 
violence,  and  a  mob  was  formed  iu  Now  York  to  tear  down  his  ehureh.  Amid 
those  excitements  he  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  to  the  people  who  came  to 
hear  him  preach  an  object  lesson  in  Southern  slavery.  His  idea  was  that  he 
would  soil  a  slave  in  Plymouth  Church,  so  that  everybody  could  sec  what  slave 
dealing  really  meant,  and  might  bo  stirred  t«»  help  to  pay  for  the  liberation  of 

some  victims  of  the  system. 

The  first  slave  auction  iu  Plymouth  Church  was  held  on  June  1,  1856.  Mr. 
Becohor'a  intention  had  become  known,  and  although  the  service  did  not  begin 
until  after  ten  o'clock,  people  had  gathered  by  hundreds  two  hours  before,  until 
tin'  streets  mi  hoth  sides  of  the  church  were  literally  jammed  and  carriages  had 
to  stop  a  block  distant.  Thousands  had  to  turn  away  without  gaining  admis- 
sion.  When  Mr.  Beechor  appeared  on  the  platform  a  deathlike  stillness  fell 
upon  the  great  audience,  and  after  a  short  scriptural  introduction  Mr.  Beechor  in- 
formed tin  congregation  that  a  young  woman  had  been  sold  by  her  own  father, 
to  he  sent  South.  "She  was  bought  by  a  slave  trader  for  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  he  has  otTcrcd  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  her  freedom. 
She  bOigiven  her  word  of  honor  to  return  to  Richmond  if  the  money  he  not 
raised,  and,  slave  though  she  be  called,  she  is  a  woman  who  will  keep  her  word. 
Now,  Sarah,  come  up  here,  so  that  all  miiv  see  you." 

When  the  young  woman  ascended  t..  the  pulpit  and  sank  into  a  choir  hy 
Mr.  Boeeher's  side,  he  assumed  the  look  and  manner  of  a  slave  auctioneer  call- 
ing tor  bids. 

"Look!"  he  oxchumed,  "at  this  marketable  commodity -human  flesh  and 
blood,  like  yourselves.  You  see  the  white  blood  of  her  father  in  her  regular 
features  and  high,  thoughtful  brow.    Who  bids?    You  will  have  to  pay  extra 

for  that  white  blood,  bocanse  it  is  supposed  to  give  intelligence,   stand  up 

Sarah  !     Now  look  at  her  trim  figure  and  her  wavy  hair!     How  much  do  yon 
hid  for  them  i    She  is  sound  of  wind  and  limb  -  Ell  warrant  her  !    Who  bids  ? 
88 


Her  feet  and  hands — hold  them  out,  Sarah— are  small  and  finely  formed. 
What  do  you  bid  for  her  ?  She  is  a  Christian  woman — I  mean  a  praying  nigger 
and  that  makes  her  more  valuable,  because  it  insures  her  docility  and  obedi- 
ence to  your  wishes.  'Servants,  obey  your  masters,'  you  know.  "Well,  she  be- 
lieves in  that  doctrine.  How  much  for  her?  Will  you  allow  this  praying 
woman  to  be  sent  back  to  Richmond  to  meet  the  fate  for  which  her  father 
sold  her  i    I  f  not,  who  bids  ? " 

The  impression  produced  by  these  words  is  indescribable.  Mr.  Heeeher 
once  told  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  that  he  could  have  been  an  actor,  anil  his  acting 
as  auctioneer  was  perfect.    People  held  their  breath  as  he  proceeded : 

"Come,  now!  we  are  selling  this  woman,  you  know,  and  a  fine  specimen, 
too.  Look  at  her;  see  for  yourselves.  Don't  you  want  her?  Now,  then,  pass 
the  baskets  and  let  us  see." 

The  congregation  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  Women  became 
hysterical ;  men  were  almost  beside  themselves.  For  a  half  hour  money  was 
heaped  into  the  contribution  boxes;  women  took  off  their  jewelry,  and  rings, 
bracelets,  and  brooches  were  piled  one  upon  the  other.  Men  unfastened  their 
watches,  and  some  threw  coin  and  bank  notes  upon  the  pulpit ;  and  above  all 
the  confusion  Mr.  Beecher's  powerful  voice  rang  out: 

"In  the  name  of  Christ,  men  and  women,  how  much  do  you  bid?"  At 
this  point  a  gentleman  arose  and  shouted  that  several  members  would  make  up 
the  deficiency  whatever  it  might  be.  The  wildest  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm 
followed.  The  collection  was  found  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  Sarah,  who  was  established  in  a  little  home  of  her  own  at  Peekskill. 
New  York.  This  slave  auction  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  that 
later  took  place  in  Plymouth  Church,  and  undoubtedly  was  a  very  effective 
means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

In  the  United  States  the  slave  trade  was  forbidden  by  law  in  1808.  For 
many  years  before  that  time  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  been  favored  not  only 
by  the  Quakers,  but  by  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  ;  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Jay  were  among  the  advocates  of  emancipation,  and  in  the  North  this 
policy  was  so  far  carried  out  that  by  1821  slavery  had  ceased  to  be  a  power  in 
that  region.  The  ordinances  of  17s?  prohibited  slavery  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. In  the  South,  however,  Eli  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  caused 
an  evcr-mcreasmg  demand  for  slave  labor,  and  the  Southern  States  were  grow- 
ing more  tenacious  of  slavery,  while  the  abolition  sentiment  was  growing  in  the 
Worth,  r.nally,  the  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  became  the  leading 
issue  in  national  politics.  When  civil  war  followed  the  secession  of  the  South- 
ern Stat,-  from  the  Union  the  expediency  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as 
a  war  measure  began  to  be  seriously  considered,  and  on  January  1,  1863,  Presi- 
dent l.inroln  ,ssued  a  proclamation  granting  immediate  ami  unconditional  free- 
dom to  all  the  slaves. 
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Latino  <>v  thb  Atlantic 
Cable. — A  now  wave  of  excite- 
ment swept  over  the  country  in 
the  summer  of  1858,  the  Atlantic 
cable  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  whole  worlil.  The  labors  of 
^—WBJ^M^.  Cyrus  \V    Field  and  his 

mi  Wsu^mm.  "' 

success,     In  . I  line  the  weakness 

to  break,  and  doubt  and  disap- 

I  tmonf  followed     1  >n  August 

^i^P^  6tli,  when  even  the  most  ardent 

|^       — admirers  of  the  pro jeet  were  tilled 

with  misgivings,  a  dispatch  came 
j  from  Mr.  Field  that  spread  won- 

der  and  joy  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  .-hips  that  had  laid  the 
cable  had  joined  the  wires,  and 
"  the  electrical  signals,"  said  the 

  anient  projector,  "sent  and  rc- 

coivod  through  the  whole  cable 
V  '  arc  perfect."    To  us  who  have 

long  been  familiar  with  the  cable 
and  the  telegraph  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day.  On  August  17th  a  message  from  Queen 
Victoria  came  to  I 'resident  Unchamm,  and  the  suecess  of  the  great  undertaking 
Boomed  assured.  New  York  prepared  for  the  greatest  celebration  ever  seen  in 
the  city.  Bells  were  rung,  cannon  tired,  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  City  Hall 
were  illuminated,  and  splendid  lireworks  were  shot  off  in  the  evening.  The 
vessels  in  the  harhorwore  covered  with  flags,  aud  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand strangers  witnessed  the  torchlight  procession. 

But  as  the  days  and  weeks  went  on,  and  there  were  no  more  messages  or 
Signals,  the  public  gooD  learned  that  as  yet  the  struggles  for  connecting  the  two 
worlds  bad  been  in  vain.  The  cable  was  broken,  and  on  the  bed  of  the  sea  lay 
ii  wire  which  had  cost  $1,0011,11011,  m,\  „  eompleto  loss  to  its  projectors.  It 
was  not  until  July  18,  1866,  that  the  Great  Eastern  set  sail  in  a  final  effort  to 
make  a  connection  between  this  country  and  England.  The  new  cable  was  laid, 
and  the  lost  one  picked  up  and  spliced,  establishing  a  telegraphic  communication 
between  the  two  countries  that  has  never  been  interrupted.  The  final  success 
w  as  oolobrated  bj  a  banquet  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  November 
13th,  and  Cyrus  W.  Field  was  again  the  hero  of  the  hour.    He  was  presented  by 
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Congress  with  a  gold  medal,  and  the  following  year  received  the  grand  medal  of 
the  Paris  Exposition.    John  Bright  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  of  the  time, 


THE  NIAGARA.  VALOROUS,  GORGON,  AND  AGAMEMNON  LAYING  THE 

CABLE  IN  MID-OCEAN. 


I.\  declaring  that  Field  was  the  Columbus  of  modern  times,  who  by  his  cable 
had  moored  the  New  World  alongside  the  Old. 

Vmit  of  i hi:  Pkixck  of  Walks.— The  Prince  of  Wales  first  stepped  upon 
American  soil  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  July  24,  1800,  having  sailed  from 
England  on  board  the  British  frigate  Hero,  escorted  by  the  warship  Ariadne 
At  first  the  American  people  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  Prince's 
visit.  There  was  no  Atlantic  Cable  tben  to  keep  the  two  hemispheres  in  close 
touch.  The  most  important  presidential  campaign  ever  known  in  the  country 
was  in  progress;  the  great  battle  against  human  slavery  was  being  fought,  with 
Lincoln  as  the  standard  hearer,  and  everybody  was  too  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
momentous  issues  of  the  approachiug  election  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  tour 
of  a  princeling.  Of  all  our  newspapers,  but  one  New  York  daily  found  room 
for  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prince;  the  Great  Eastern  steamship,  which 
had  just  sailed  into  our  harbor,  seemed  a  much  more  interesting  subject.  It 
was  not  until  August  6tb  that  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  prominent  citizeus  of 
New  York  at  the  Astor  House,  when  it  was  decided  to  invite  the  Prince  to  visit 
the  city  and  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 

On  September  17th  the  Prince  of  Wales  entered  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time,  riding  to  the  American  side  for  a  farewell  view  of  Niagara  Falls.  After 
a  visit  to  the  prominent  cities  of  the  West  and  South  and  a  short  stop  at  Phila- 
delph.a,  he  reached  New  York  October  11th.    Mayor  Wood  received  him,  and, 
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PRINCE  OF  WALKS  BALL  IX  THE  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC 


after  a  review  of  the  militia  at  Buttery  Park,  tho  troops  escorted  the  Prime's 
carriage  to  the  City  Hull  and  gave  him  a  marching  salute.  Broadway  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  lined  with  soldiers,  crowded  with  people,  ablatio  with 
flags,  and  thunderous  with  choort.   As  the  carriage  passed,  the  troops  prosontod 

arms.   The  next  day  tho  Princo  lunched  at  Mayor  Wood's  mtrj  In  ,  mid 

planted  a  tree  in  Central  Pork.  It  was  estimated  that  half  a  million  porsoni 
turned  out  to  sec  him  puss.  A  gmnd  hull  was  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
most  of  the  three  thousand  guests  present  roprosoiiting  the  older  nristooraoy  of 

the  city.    During  the  festivities  the  dancing  floor  gave  WftV,  Olid  an  aCCldonl 

was  narrowly  averted.  For  the  sapper  a  spocial  service  of  china  mid  glass  had 
been  manufactured,  with  the  Prince's  motto  on  every  piece;  it  wns  afterward 
sold  ut  auction  to  a  famous  caterer.   The  brilliant  festivities  that  took  place  In 

honor  of  the  Prince  were  long  remembered  by  the   ItitudoS  thut  witnessed 

them.  The  Prince  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  torchlight  parade  of  tho 
volunteer  tire  department 

Draft  Kiots  ok  tub  Civil  Wak. — The  third  year  of  the  civil  war  wns 
marked  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  most  protracted  and  bloody  rfol  In  her 

history.  The  Northern  States  bad  nobly  responded  to  the  President's  various 
calls  for  volunteers;  but  as  the  Straggle  continued,  the  Government  was  forcer  I 
to  resort  to  compulsory  enlistments.  Tho  morning  of  Saturday,  July  1 1th,  hud 
been  selected  for  tho  commencement  Of  the  draft  in  this  city,  ami  the  day  posted 
without  mtich  interference  with  the  ollicers  charged  with  its  supervision.  The 
following  day  being  Sunday,  it  was  undoubtedly  seized  upon  by  those  intent 
upon  interfering  with  the  provost  marshals'  duties  to  foment  trouble  among 
the  ignorant  or  reckless  element  that  abounds  in  every  large  city.  About  nootl 
on  Monday  the  marshals  suspended  operations  as  a  measure  of  precaution.  Up 
to  ten  o'clock  that  morning  the  city  hurl  been  rpiict.  but  ut  thut  hour  Superin- 
tendent Kennedy,  while  on  a  tour  of  Inspection  without  escort,  was  attacked  bj 
a  mob  at  the  corner  of  Loxington  Avenue  anil  Forty-sixth  Street  and  wiw 
severely  beaten,  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  He  was  disabled  for  some  time, 
and  the  command  of  the  police  devolved  upon  Mr.  Acton.    The  entire  police 

force  was  assembled  at  the  station  houses,  ami  for  the  next  three  days  was  

stautly  employed  in  stamping  out  the  insurrection. 

From  the  Cooper  Institute  to  Forty-sixth  Street,  Third  Avenue  was  black 

with  human  beings,  who  hung  over  the  i  ives  of  the  buildings,  tilled  the  d  "8 

and  windows,  and  packed  the  street  from  curb  to  curb.  Small  bodies  of  police 
were  driven  away  or  tramplod  under  foot.  Ah  the  mob  grew  bolder,  houses  wore 
fired  and  stores  looted.  The  negroes  became  a  special  mark  of  their  hatred,  and 
neither  age  nor  sex  wen-  re^irdcd  by  the  white  brutes  in  slaking  their  thirst  for 
blood.  From  nearly  every  lamp-post  were  hung  the  victims  of  their  fury,  mid 
with  one  accord  several  hundred  rioters  swooped  down  upon  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  then  at  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  ami  while  two  hundred 

ei 
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helpless  children  were  hastily  removed  by  a  roar  door  the  mob  applied  the  torch 
'"  'ho  building.  Becoming  holder  by  the  progress  they  hod  made  in  lawlessness, 
the  principal  body  of  the  rioters,  nnmberiiif,' nhout  five  thousand  men,  moved 
upon  the  Central  Police  station  in  Mulborry  Street.    Hen-  the  mob  was  met 

by  about  two  hundred  policemen  under  the  command  of  Daniel  Carpenter,  who 
at  the  proper  moment  attacked  the  rioters  from  the  front  and  sides,  thoroughly 
routing  the  undisciplined  mass,  which  tied  in  every  direction. 

When  night  came  it  was  evident  that  the  disturbance  was  too  desperate  to 
he  controlled  by  police  clubs,  and  re-onforcements  were  called  for.  To  this  end 
the  Mayor  called  upon  General  Wool,  who  directed  Brigadier-General  Brown  to 
report  with  his  available  force  for  duty.  General  Brown  established  himself  at 
the  Central  Ollice,  and  remained  there  in  active  co-operation  with  the  Police 
Hoard  during  the  continuance  of  the  riot. 

The  succeeding  two  or  three  days  were  marked  by  fresh  outbursts  and  much 
bloodshed:  The  territory  of  the  riot  extended  to  Harlem,  and  westward  beyond 
Si mIi  Avenue.  Able  leaders  took  command  of  the  mob,  who  hurled  stones  and 
tired  upon  the  police  from  the  housetops.  Although  the  insurgents  received 
Nona-  .  hecks  during  the  second  day,  the  disorder  was  far  from  losing  Strength ; 
driven  from  one  BOCtiou,  it  quickly  made  its  appearance  in  another.  Public 
buildings  ami  the  resiliences  of  the  Mayor  and  other  prominent  citizens  were 
threatened;  Gunboats  were  placed  at  various  points  around  the  city,  and  the 
Seventh  and  other  regiments  WOr  deicd  home.  But  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  Gonoral  Brown  and  President  Acton,  and  the  excellent  discipline  of 
their  forces,  finally  prevailed  against  the  unorganized  mob,  and  by  midnight  of 
the  third  day  all  was  reported  ,|Uiet.  On  the  fourth  dav  the  Mayor  and  Gov- 
ernor issued  proclamations,  and  one.'  order  was  restored  the  draft  was  completed 
without  further  interruption.  Two  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed, and  it  is  believed  that  no  less  than  one  thousand  of  the  rioters  lost 

their  lives. 

RkiQN  ok  thk  Twrkd  Rino.— At  the  oloso  of  the  war,  when  many  evil  influ- 
ences were  at  work  in  New  York,  the  opportunity  to  plunder  the  city  was  token 
advautago  of  by  unscrupulous  officials  of  both  parties,  who  were  enabled  to  com- 
bine themselves  into  a  ring.  Their  future  leader,  William  M.  Tweed,  thirty -four 
yeans  ol  age,  was  then  one  of  the  hoard  of  «  reformed  supervisors  "  formed  in 
1851  by  the  State  Legislature.  He  had  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  atterward  worked  for  a  short  time  at  his  father's  trade  of  chair  makin" 
From  an  early  ago  he  seems  to  have  developed  a  liking  for  political  jobbery,  and 
through  his  popularity  with  certain  classes  became  a  «  ward  boss."  In  1850  ho 
was  elected  to  the  Common  Council,  then  popularly  known  as  « The  Forty 
ThlOVOS"  QiB  career  as  alderman  was  cut  short  by  his  arrest,  with  others  of 
Ins  fellow-connedmen,  for  contempt  of  court,  they  having  granted  a  Btroot-ottr 
lraneluso  m  opposition  to  an  injunction. 
02 


Tweed  in  some  way  escaped  im- 
prisonment, and  by  this  time  he 
had  gained  enough  political  intlu- 
ence  to  send  him  to  Congress. 
After  a  single  term  of  serv  ice  he 
returned  to  New  York,  and  while 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, of  which  he  was  four  times 
president,  he  built  up  his  success- 
ful scheme  of  public  pillaging. 

The  first  act  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  ring  can  be  directly 
traced  was  when  Tweed  and  two 
other  Democratic  supervisors 
bribed  one  of  their  Republican 
colleagues  to  6tay  from  the  meet- 
ing on  a  day  when  the  board  was 
to  appoint  the  inspector  of  elec- 
tions. This  bargain  opened  the 
way  for  others,  and  a  scheme  for 
money -making  was  soon  devised 
and  carried  out.  So  far  the  thiev- 
ery of  the  ring  was  of  an  old  and 
hackneyed  character,  and  if  they  had  been  content  with  small  returns  instead 
of  millions,  their  misdeeds  would  probably  never  have  been  discovered.  But  a 
now  power  entered,  a  man  of  brainB,  Peter  B.  Sweeny,  a  lawyer,  who  was 
invited  into  the  ring  for  his  known  abilities  as  a  schemer.  Finances  were 
added  to  carry  out  the  plans  in  the  person  of  R.  D.  Connolly,  popularly  known 
as  "Slippery  Dick,"  whose  connection  with  a  national  bank  had  given  him 
considerable  knowledge  of  money  matters. 

The  method  by  which  these  men  succeeded  in  their  schemes  of  plunder  was 
by  a  O  stein  of  subordinate  rings,  each  dependent  upon  the  other,  until  the  entire 
city  government  was  a  network  of  corruption.  Of  these  subordinate  rings,  the 
most  baneful,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful,  was  that  which  included  a  part  of 
the  State  judiciary.  The  control  of  the  city  press  was  another  of  the  alarming 
feature*  of  the  ring  rule.  This  was  influenced  by  "tips"  on  speculating  in  Wall 
st iv. it  or  in  city  property,  and  by  the  large  advertising  contracts  which  the  ring 
had  the  power  to  bestow. 

The  mode  of  procedure  of  the  ring  can  be  shown  in  the  detailed  account  of 
tl*c  building  of  the  New  „rk  County  Courthouse.  The  original  law  author- 
unng  ,t-  erect,,,,,  hud  stipulated  that  it  should  not  cost  more  than  $250,000. 
Yi  hen  the  work  was  begun,  in  1802,  §1,000,000  more  was  appropriated,  and  in 
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1861  ii  further  sum  of  §800,000  was  authorized.  Similar  sums  were  voted  from 
year  to  year,  till  in  1872  no  less  than  $6,000,000  had  been  expended.  Besides 
this,  the  ring  took  without  legislation  more  than  as  much  again,  so  that,  with  the 
interest,  the  building  eost  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  more  than  $14,"iu(i,ii00. 

On  January  1,  1801),  the  ring  found  itself  in  complete  control  of  the  city, 
and  from  this  time  the  system  of  robbery  was  carried  on  like  clockwork  ;  an 
exact  account  of  all  the  transactions  being  kept  under  the  title  "County  Liabili- 
ties," and  the  profits  divided  daily.  A  great  part  of  the  mythical  work  on  the 
Courthouse  was  contracted  for  by  a  friend  .if  Tweed's,  .lames  II.  Ingersoll,  who 
sent  in  bills  for  labor  done  by  himself  or  sublet  to  others.  Thus,  for  carpeting 
alone  he  obtained  $4,828,426.26  j  and  in  the  name  of  G.  S.  Miller  he  drew  ad- 
ditional warrants  for  $1,404,307.  A.  J.  Garvey,  a  contractor,  sent  in  bills  fol 
plastering  for  which  he  was  paid  $:{,4!».">,t;2i', ;  and  to  John  II.  Keysor,  a  plumber, 
$1,508,410  was  given. 

At  length  the  public  awoke  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ring  offenses.  The  op- 
position press,  notably  the  Times  and  Harper's  Weekly,  the  latter  chiefly  by 
the  means  of  Thomas  Nast's  cartoons,  never  ceased  their  attacks  upon  the  ring, 
and  the  holding  of  its  members  up  to  ridicule  and  public  scorn.  Nast's  carica 
tures  were  especially  of  great  power.  "I  don't  care  what  people  write,"  Tweed 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  regard  to  them,  "for  my  people  can't  read;  but 
they  have  eyes,  and  they  can  see  just  as  well  as  other  folks." 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  October  election  of  1S71  that  the  ring  received 
its  deathblow.  Election  day  was  felt  by  all  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
city;  business  was  stopped,  and  several  regiments  were  put  under  arms  to  check 
a  possible  riot.  The  triumph  of  the  reformers  amounted  to  a  political  revolu- 
tion. It  showed  a  gain  of  2o\(HM)  votes  in  the  city,  and  nearly  52,000  in  the 
State.  Sweeny  tied  to  Canada,  and  in  October  civil  action-  were  brought  against 
Tweed,  Ingersoll,  and  Garvey.  Tweed  was  released  on  a  bail  of  $1,000,000  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  January,  1  S7:{,  that  he  was  brought  before  Judge  Noah  Davis, 
in  the  very  courthouse  whose  erection  had  served  as  a  means  for  bis  vast  rob- 
beries. This  trial  ended  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury  ;  but  another  was  begun 
in  .November  following,  and  after  fifteen  hours  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  Judge  Davis  gave  the  prisoner  the  highest  sentence  in  his  power — ten 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $8,000. 

Tweed  wore  the  dress  of  a  convict  for  little  more  than  a  year,  being  released 
in  June,  187.),  on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  imposed  was  illegal.  lie  was  im- 
mediately arrested  on  civil  suits  for  more  than  $»;,O(Mi,i)()0,  and  held  to  bail  tor 
the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  Being  unable  to  secure  this  sum,  he  was  tuken  to  the 
Ludlow  Street  Jail.  His  old  friends  6till  had  the  power  to  see  that  he  was  al- 
lowed many  privileges,  and  on  December  8,  187.r>,  while  taking  an  airing,  he  was 
allowed  to  visit  his  home,  and  from  there  effected  his  escape.  After  many  ad- 
ventures he  succeeded  in  reaching  Cuba,  and  from  there  went  to  Spain,  where 


ho  was  apprehended  by  means  of  a  cartoon  published  in  Harper'*  WccUv.  lie. 
offense-  was  not  covered  by  the  extradition  treaty,  but  the  Spanish  Qovommonf 
arrested  and  returned  Idm  as  an  act  of  courtesy.  November,  l*7ti,  „aw  him 
again  in  the  Ludlow  Street  Jail,  ami  on  March  8tll  u  vOrdiol  was  rOUdorod 
against  him  for  $10,587,117.  He  lingered  in  prison  till  April  12,  1878,  wllOD  lie 
died. 

Of  all  the  ring  thieves,  Tweed  was  the  only  one  to  suffer  actual  imprisonment, 
Of  the  others,  many,  after  spending  some  time  abroad,  wore  allowed  to  return 
home  and  live  unmolested.  Tho  city  recovered  about  a  million  of  the  thirty 
million  dollars  which  were  stolon. 

OuBABnra  OF  ECblTj  Gatk  OnANNl  L.  -Tho  first  mariner  to  sail  through  the 
dangerous  passage  ot  Hell  Gate  was  a  Dutch  merchant  by  tho  name  of  Adrian 
Block,  in  L612.    The  name  Hell  < iate,  which  in  its  present  form  indicates  the 

dangerous  character  of  tho  passage,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  EhUegat,  signi- 
fying "beautiful  pass,"  which  WOS  applied  at  Qrst  to  the  whole  of  the  Eosl 
River.  But  the  Dutch  soon  found  that  what  looked  so  beautiful  from  the 
shore  was  quite  different  when  they  undertook  its  navigation.  At  the  east,  in 
mid-channel,  lay  Pot  Rock,  broadside  to  tho  current  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  and  only  eight  feet  below  tho  surface  at  low  water.    Noxt,  and  where  the 
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stream  makes  an  abrupt  turn, 
hundred  feet,  and  in  micIi  u  way 
the  "Gridiron"  with  violence, 
to  "shave"  the  Point  if  fchej 
channel ;  or,  if  turning  to  the 
essayed  the  main  ship  channel 
again    confronted    them  within 

dangerous  "  Prying-Pan  Lodge/' 
by  seamen,  and  with  good  cause  ; 
were  made,  one  thousand 
dangerously  damaged 

The  attention  of 
to  1 1  ell  Qate 
first  Kiir- 
iu  1S4H. 


Hallett'e  Point  projected  three 
an  to  throw  the  stream  i>vcr  upon 
To  escape  this,  vessels  hud  almost, 
would  get  round  into  the  eastern 
northern  side  "f  the  stream,  they 
over  to  the  New  York  side,  there 
nine  feet  of  the  surface,  the 
This  strait  was  always  dreaded 
fur,  before    the  improvements 

vessel.,   were  wrecked  or 

every  year. 

Congress  was  called 

in    1S4.".,  and  the 
Vey  WOS  made 
Still  nothing 
was  done 


TUB  BGVPTIAN  OllBLISK  IN  CENTRAL  PARK. 

boyond  preparing  a  chart,  and  in  the  same  year  a  French  engineer  proposed  to 
the  Chamber  of  I  lomraorco  the  plan  of  blowing  up  Pot  Rock,  the  Frying-Pan, 
and  Way's  Reel  by  gunpowder  disoharged  on  the  top..  Fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars was  subscribed ;  the  oxperimont  lasted  for  a  year,  and  was  only  partially 

Successful.     Meanwhile  C.  .crce  was  suffering  to  the  amount  of  H-'.M  .1  a 

.vear;  hut  ,t  was  not  until  1806  that  Congross  could  be  imbu  ed  to  make  its  first 

large  appropriation  Ol  $85,   In  L8C0  a  further  appropriation  ..f  SITs.-.'hi. 

«  i-  made,  and  then  tieneral  .l,.hn  Newton  begun  his  great  and  successful 
undertaking. 
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He  commenced  with  the  destruction  of  Hallett's  Point,  Beven  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  width,  ami  extending  three  hundred  feet  into  the  stream.  Until 
Septemher  24,  1876,  work  was  continuously  carried  on,  night  and  day,  drilling 
gallery  after  gallery  to  the  very  verge  of  the  reef.  The  supporting  piers  were 
charged  with  high  explosives,  each  group  of  eight  being  connected  with  one 
finger  key  on  shore.  The  galleries  were  then  flooded,  and  at  high  tide  the 
explosion  took  place,  lasting  three  seconds,  and  throwing  a  column  of  water 
fifty  feet  into  the  air.  Fifty-two  thousand  pounds  of  explosives  were  used,  yet 
no  damOge  was  done  to  surrounding  property.  Many  families  on  the  East  Side, 
fearing  danger,  left  their  houses  and  repaired  to  the  parks  until  after  the  explo- 
sion took  place.    The  cost  of  the  work  was  §l,717,OiMi. 

Tin:  EOTTTIAS  Obelisk.— This  interesting  historical  relic  was  presented  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  through  the  Department  of  State,  in  1S77,  by  the  late 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  and  the  work  of  removing  it  to  this  city  was 
intrusted  to  Lieutenant-Commander  H.  H.  GOrringe,  U.S.  N'.,  who  designed  for 
the  purpose  massive  and  novel  machinery  constructed  by  the  Iloeblings  and 
Phoenix  [ron  Works  of  Trenton.  The  entire  expense  was  borne  by  the  late 
William  II.  Yaudcrhilt.  The  monolith  is  the  sixth  in  size  of  the  obelisk-  oi 
Egypt  It  was  made  at  the  command  of  Thothmes  III,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Uatshepu,  the  "  woman-king,"  whose  name  is  borne  on  the  two  great 
•obelisks  of  Amen-Ra,  one  standing  and  the  other  prostrate.    He  caused"  two 

obelisks  to  b(  nstrneted  in  the  Temple  of  On,  bearing  his  name  and  titles, 

OS  an  offering  of  thanks  for  the  divine  protection  which  the  Sun-god  had 
deigned  to  accord  him  during  his  campaign  in  central  Africa  and  on  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia.    The  tops  of  these  obelisks  were  in  the  shape  of 
pyramids.    Hieroglyphic  writings  tell  us  that  these  pyramid  tops  were  sur- 
mounted by  a  covering  of  brilliant  bronze,  the  reflection  of  which  was  visible 
at  a  great  distance  j  and  the  obelisk  now  remaining  at  the  ancient  On  still  bore 
m  the  middle  ages  a  covering  of  a  very  lustrous  copper.    The  inscriptions  and 
texts  which  cover  three  faces  of  the  pyramid  tops  of  the  New  York  obelisk- 
those  of  the  fourth  face  being  no  longer  legible-date  from  the  time  of  Thoth- 
mes I  I,  and  are  all  three  nearly  alike.    King  Thothmes  looks  like  a  man  sitting 
in  a  chair,  but  is  really  a  sphinx  with  the  bead  and  arms  of  a  man. 

I  be  inscriptions  take  us  back  to  a  period  more  than  fifteen  centuries  before 
Inist.  and  to  the  Aranuvun  age  in  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was 
invaded  and  compared  by  Thothmes  III.  This  monolith  was  gazed  Upon  by 
Moses.  It  was  an  ancient  monument,  the  significance  of  which  bad  grown  dim 
with  the  mists  of  tune,  when  Augustus  ( W  and  Antony  fought  out  the  ques- 
tion of  universal  empire  in  the  sight  of  the  voluptuous  qneen,  whose  name, 
gven  to  it  m  mistake,  has  made  it  known  throughout  the  earth  for  ...ore  than  a 

fliousond  years  past  as  Cleopatra's  Needle.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the 
-New  ^  ork  obel.sk  had  stood  erect  as  a  landmark  of  the  Levant,  near  Alexandria, 
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while  its  companion,  which  is  now  in 
London,  lay  half  buried  in  the  sand  at  its 
feet. 

The  obelisk  stands  on  a  knoll  in  the 
grounds  adjoining  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  in  Central  Park.  Lately  it 
has  been  coated  with  paraffin,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  weather.  The  alternate 
heat  and  cold  of  our  seasons  have  caused 
small  particles  of  the  stone  to  chip  off. 
In  October,  181)3,  its  apex  was  protected 
by  a  cap  of  gilded  zinc. 

Babtholdi's  Stathk  of  Liokkty. — 
It  was  in  the   summer  of  1871  that 
Frederic   Auguste    Bartholdi,  a  yOung 
Alsatian  sculptor,  tirst  visited  the  United 
States,  coming  directly  to    New  York. 
As  he  entered  the  harbor  his  artistic  eye 
was  enchanted  by  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  scene,  and  his  mental  vision  pictured 
to  him  the  grandeur  of  this  great  gate- 
way to  the  nation,  through    which  60 
many  millions  of  people  passed  yearly  to 
seek  homes  and  fortunes,  uiitrainmeled  by 
foreign  oppression.    Then  there  dawned 
upon  him  the  first  conception  of  his  great 
work.      The   remembrance   of  ancient 
Rhodes,  with  her  Colossus  guarding  the 
commerce  of  the  East,  must  have  occurred 
to  I. im.   Why  not  on  the  threshold  of  the 
New  World  a  colossus  which  should  typify 
not  sordid  gain,  hut  the  political  greatness 
"f  the  modern  republic?    There,  upon  a 
grassy  little  island,  facing  the  incoming 
ships  of  all  nations,  such  a  statue  would 
hud  an  appropriate  foothold. 

For  two  years  after  his  return  to 
France  the  artist  thought  of  his  plans, 
Finally  confiding  them  to  a  few  artistic 
friends  who  approved,  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  some  eminent 
public  men  who  became  interested,  ami 
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praotical  work  was  toon  begun.  The 
Porta  municipality  voted  two  thousand 
dollars  to  begin  the  work.    Small  local 

bazaars  were  Btartod  nil  over  Franco,  and 
concerts  and  balls  innumorabla  wore  given 
to  increase  the  fund.  In  five  years,  in 
spite  of  many  obstacle*,  sufflcionl   oy 

was  collected  to  complete  the  HtutUO,  The 
cost  of  the  work  was  ovoro  million  francs, 
and  VVOS  raised  mostly  in  small  sums  from 
noarly  all  parts  of  r'rance. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  promptly 
responded  to  the  movement  in  Paris,  ami 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Century  Club,  on 
j&nuary  :t,  |S7T,  they  appointed  a  eom 

mittoo  to  prcBonl  the  groat  undertaking 
to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  country,  to 
secure  the  necessary  legislation  an  to  the 
reception  and  inauguration  of  the  statue. 
The  collection  of  the  finals  for  the  pod* 
estnl  wax,  however,  slow  work,  as  the 
estimated  cost  of  this,  together  with  the 

foundations,  was  about  two  hundred  and 

fifty  thousand  dollar*. 

On  August  5,  1884,  the  erection  of 

tho  Statue  of  Liborty  begun  to  Boom  a 

certainty,  for  on  this  day  the  corner  Mono 

of  the  pedestal,  designed  by  It.  M.  Hunt, 

was  laid.  Before  this  step  about  thirteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  sculptor  lir«t 
conceived  the  idea  of  bis  life  work.  Two 
year-  later— AugUSi    88,    1M8(I— saw  the 

fulfillment  of  his  ambition.  The  groal 
statue  wa*  plflcod  upon  the  |>cdcslal  which 
Bets  inside  the  slur-shaped  walls  of  old 

Fort  Wood,  on  Bedloo's  bland.  Tho 

completion  of  the  work  was  celebrated  in 
a  worthy  manner  by  a  brilliant  parade  ol 
troops,  reviewed  in  Madison  Square  by 
the  President  of  tin-  United  states,  with 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  diplo- 
matic corps,  the  Governor  of  New  York 
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mid  Iiih  staff,  m. 

.1  amcs    of  the, 

Sheridan.  Tho 
was  somewhat 
tho  bay. 


MONUMENT  IN"  CiKKKNWOOI)  CEMETERY  TO  Til 
VICTIMS  OP  Till-:  BROOKLYN  THEATER  FIRE 


Bartboldi,  M.  Fordinand  de  Lesseps,  Admiral 
French  navy,  General  Polisier,  and  General 

ceremonial  of  the  actual  unveiling  (.f  the  statue 

marred  by  a  fog  that  hung  like  a  curtain  over 
The  rope  controlling  the  canvas  spread 
over  the  statue  was  loosened  by 
M.  Bartboldi,  David  II.  King, 
the  constructor  of  the  pedestal, 
and  Richard  Butler,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Com- 
mittee, amid  the  boo  f 

cannon  from  the  men-of- 
war,  the  cheers  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  strains  of  martial 
music.  President  Cleve- 
land accepted  the  gift  of 
Franco  to  her  sister  repub- 
lic in  a  graceful  speech,  to 
which  the  French  Minister 

responded. 

The  statue,  which  faces 
the  east,  is  made  of  repoilgse 
coppery  and  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty -one  feet  high. 
The  figure  is  that  of  a  ma- 
jestic woman,  crowned  bv 
11  diadem.    She  holds  aloft 

tin'  lurch  of  freedom  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  the  left 
Clasps  close  to  her  body  a 
tablet  upon  which  is  in- 
scribed the  date  of  Amer- 
ican independence.  The 
The  head  is  fourteen  feet 
The  circumference  of  the 


entire  figure  is  modeled  upon  majestic  proportions, 
high,  with  a  space  capable  of  holding  forty  persons.  . 

thumb  is  twelve  foot;  the  forefinger  is  eight  feet  long  ami  four  feet  in  eir- 

ou»nfMOnce  at  tho  -  nd  joint.    The  balcony  around  the  ed^c  of  the  torch  will 

hold  fifteen  persons.  The  statue  weighs  over  twenty-five  t,,ns.  At  night  the 
torch  .s  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  statue  can  distinctly  W  fr..,„  , 

distance i  ol  five  miles.  The  following  comparisons  of  height  will  give  some 
idea  of  tho  proportions  of  the  statue : 

The  height  of  tho  Statue  of  Liberty  above  tide  water  is  three  hundred  and 


nine  feet;  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  towers,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  • 
and  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  one  hundred  and  five  feet. 

The  Brooklyn  Tubateb  Firk.— On  Tuesday  night,  December  5,  ls'i;,  the 
Brooklyn  Theater,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  was  the  scene  of  the  most  frightful 
calamity  in  the  history  of  the  American  stage.  The  curtain  had  risen  on  the 
last  act  of  the  Two  Orphans,  with  Miss  Kate  Claxton  in  the  role  of  Louise. 
Miss  Claxton  heard  it  whispered  that  the  theater  was  on  fire,  but,  though  she 
saw  the  flames  over  her,  went  on  with  her  part.  When  the  fire  spread,  and  the 
appalling  fact  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  the  audience,  the  actors  called  upon 
the  people  to  disperse  quietly.  Some  persons  in  the  audience  shouting  "  Fire ! " 
an  indiscriminate  rush  for  the  doors  began.  The  books  of  the  box  office  showed 
that  over  one  thousand  persons  were  in  the  theater,  and  of  these  over  four  hun- 
dred were  in  the  upper  gallery.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  twenty  min- 
utes after  the  first  alarm  the  roof  fell  in,  carrying  with  it  to  the  cellar  the'  upper 
gallery  v.  ith  its  freight  of  human  beings.  Before  an  hour  elapsed  the  building 
was  in  ruins.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  persons  were  known  to  have  per- 
ished in  the  flames;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  identified,  and 
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the  othen  were  buried  by  the  oity.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday,  Decern- 
her  9th,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Here,  on  Battle  Hill,  in  a  eircular  trench 
surrounding  the  tall  and  graceful  monument,  lie  one  hundred  and  one  victims 
of  the  great  disaster. 

There  is  no  evil  so  great  but  that  some  good  may  arise  from  it.  Every 
country  throughout  the  world  has,  since  that  catastrophe,  provided  better  means 
of  exit  for  large  assemblies  of  people  in  theaters,  concert  balls,  churches,  and 
public  buildings. 

The  Blizzard  of  1888.— On  March  13,  1888,  occurred  a  rare  event  which 
still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  residents  of  New  York  as  one  of  the  most 
severe  storms  known  in  local  history— one  that  has  become  a  Iioiim-IioM  word, 
a  symbol  of  the  worst  of  weathers  and  the  limit  of  Nature's  possibilities  under 
a  normal  condition.  It  was  as  if  New  York  bad  been  a  burning  candle  upon 
which  Nature  had  clapped  a  snuffers,  leaving  nothing  of  the  city's  activity  but 
a  struggling  ember. 

At  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  the  severe  rain,  that  had  been 
pelting  down  since  the  opening  of  the  church  doors,  suddenly  changed  to  a 
storm  of  sleet  that  covered  the  sidewalks  with  ice.  Then  the  wind  came  and 
swept  along  like  a  conqueror,  bursting  upon  the  buildings  in  fearful  guste, 
straining  plate-glass  windows,  and  almost  rocking  the  frame  houses  from  their 
foundations.  The  snow  came  in  great  swirls.  The  car  tracks  were  soon  hid, 
horse  cars  were  not  in  the  range  of  possibility,  and  at  <>  p.  m.  the  streets  wore 
completely  blockaded  by  the  drifts. 

Monday  morning  saw  both  Brooklyn  and  New  York  at  a  standstill- 
choked  by  the  snow.  There  were  no  milk  carts  on  their  morning  rounds, 
no  butchers'  wagons,  no  groeers'  boys  or  bakers'  carriers.  No  attempts  wore 
made  to  deliver  the  morning  papers.  Few  of  those  who  go  daily  to  their  work 
in  the  business  streets  could  get  downtown.  The  elevated  roads  were  running 
trains  only  semi-occasionally,  and  these  only  over  a  short  portion  of  the  route 
Only  one  East  Hiver  terry  attempted  to  make  trips,  and  the  boats  picked  their 
way  across  the  black,  turbulent  river  like  blind  men  without  their  staves.  The 
great  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  next  to  useless.  The  Staton  Island  boats  made  a 
few  trips,  and  the  Jersey  ferries  ran  as  best  they  could,  bringing  the  news  that 
not  a  railroad  wheel  was  turning  in  New  Jersey.  Brooklyn,  the  New  Jersey 
shore,  and  even  Governor's  Island  were  hidden  by  the  storm. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  telegraphy  had  New  York  been  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  wires  were  down,  and  lay  in 
tangled  skeins  across  the  pavement.  Even  the  European  cables  were  useless  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  shore  lines.  All  the  railroads  leading  into 
New  York  were  tied  up,  and  eight  local  trains  were  stalled  between  stations,  the 

passenger*  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  nearest  farmhouses  for  1  1      I  Inlj 

three  trains  left  New  York  during  the  day.    One  express  was  snowbound  at 

ia 


snowdrifts  ox  MADlsoN  AVENUE  AFTER"  THE  HldZ/.ARD  OP  1888. 

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  StrCOt,  and  was  brought  into  the  downtown  station  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.    The  passenger  stations  were  crowded  with  travelers,  who 
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wore  nimble  to  either  loiive  the  city  or  return  to  their  friends  or  boarding  places 
here.  Throughout  tlie  entire  day  the  mail  service  was  at  a  standstill.  The  em- 
ployees and  camera  came  to  their  post*  us  early  as  was  possible,  but  the  carriers, 
after  struggling  through  the  first  delivery,  found  that  they  could  make  little 
headway,  the  streets  being  almost  impassable  and  many  places  of  business  un- 
opened. 

The  elevated  roads  wore  practically  helpless,  and  in  two  instances  the  care, 
crowded  with  passengers,  were  stalled  for  six  hours  between  stations.  Ladders 
wen-  provided,  and  many  of  the  clerks  and  business  men,  who  had  hoped  to 
reach  their  offlcos,  descended  to  the  street.  An  enterprising  negro  made  about 
thirty  dollars  in  tips  by  assisting  those  who  chose  to  brave  the  wind  and  snow 
instead  of  waiting  in  the  train. 

By  ton  o'clock  a  few  of  the  department  stores  had  opened  their  doors,  with 
scarcely  one  fourth  of  their  employees  behind  the  counters.  Many  of  these  were 
women,  who  had  struggled  bravely  against  the  wind  and  snow  and  the  disadvan- 
tage of  their  costume.  A  numbor  "I  the  weaker  ones  sank  exhausted  in  the  streets, 
and  were  obliged  to  call  for  aid.  The  strength  of  the  wind  would  not  allow  the 
use  of  an  umbrella,  and  the  fine,  sharp  snow  pierced  through  coats  and  mufflers. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  Stock  Exchange  that  the  weather 
had  prevented  business.  All  dealings,  deliveries  and  loons  were  suspended 
until  the  following  day.  At  the  Produce  Exchange,  where  the  daily  attendance 
is  seventeen  hundred,  but  ninety-five  men  were  present,  and  by  two  o'clock  the 
building  was  closed.  At  the  Custom  House,  with  its  force  of  fifteen  hundred, 
but  one  third  of  that  number  succeeded  in  reaching  their  desks.    The  banks  all 

worked  short-handed,  but  succeeded  in  making  their  usual  clearances. 

By  three  o'clock  the  men  who  had  succeeded  in  reaching  their  places  of 
business  in  the  morning  began  to  think  of  returning  home.  The  storm  had  not 
ceased,  and  the  outlook  was  most  depressing.  No  headway  had  been  made  in 
clearing  the  streets,  and  none  of  the  street  railways  were  running.  The  streets 
were  littered  with  signs,  wires,  the  tops  of  the  street  lamps,  and  other  d£bm 
that  the  wind  had  scattered.  On  all  sides  were  horse  ears,  lying  on  their  Bides, 
jammed  across  the  tracks,  or  intrenched  in  the  deep  snow.  Cabmen  at  the 
AstOJ  HoUSO  were  demanding  eight  and  ten  dollars  to  points  below  Central 
Park.  Cab  horses  woro  breaking  down  under  the  strain,  and  on  every  hand 
c-uld  be  M-en  dnv,  ,-.  resting  their  animals  while  the  passengers  fumed  and 
shivered  inside.  The  struggle  for  carriages  was  exciting.  Twenty  dollars  was 
Charged  for  B  COUJ>6  ..r  coach,  and  some  of  the  more  impatient  paid  forty  dollars 
for  n  trip  of  ten  blocks,  four  pasaongera  to  a  ooupl   The  men  who  determined 

to  Spend  the  night  downtown  were  soon  in  as  bad  a  dilemma  as  those  who 
•Ought  transportation.  At  five  o'clock  the  Astor  House  was  filled,  ami  over 
four  hundred  applicants  for  rooms  were  turned  away.  The  other  hotels  in  the 
neighborhood  were  crowded  far  in  excess  of  their  utmost  capacity.     At  six 
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o'clock  not  ft  vacant  room  wiir  to  he  found  in  any  of  them,  and  cots  wore 
brought  into  play,  as  many  an  four  men  occupying  an  ordinary  single  room. 

The  majority  of  those  who  were  ohliged  to  return  home  set  themselves 
sturdily  to  the  task  of  footing  it.  Broadway  and  the  Bowery  were  the  most 
popular  tracks,  and  a  procession  of  people  was  soon  marching  along  the  more 
sheltered  western  side  of  the  pavement.  It  was  laborious  work,  as  the  wind 
was  dead  ahead,  and  laden  with  fine, sharp  snow  that  stung  the  skin  like  nettles. 
But  in  spite  of  the  cold  there  were  surprisingly  few  casualties  from  exhaustion 
or  freezing.  Most  of  those  who  made  up  the  struggling  crowd  wore  jolly  and 
good-natured,  and  assisted  the  women  or  the  weaker  of  the  men.  At  one  of 
the  department  stores  the  saleswomen  at  the  invitation  of  the  proprietors  spent 
tlx-  night  in  the  store. 

Dusk  came,  and  then  dark,  and  still  tin-  storm  had  not  abated.  The  the- 
aters were  nearly  all  closed,  and  at  these  places  of  amusement  alone  the  loss  was 
estimated  at  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  following  day  dawned  clear,  and  business  began  slowly  to  be  resumed. 
The  streets  were  as  quickly  as  possible  cleared  of  the  drifts,  which  in  some 
places  were  almost  to  the  second  story  windows.  Provisions  were  in  great  de- 
mand, and  the  supply  of  milk  and  coal  was  almost  exhausted.  The  poor,  who 
were  accustomed  to  buy  their  supplies  in  small  quantities,  Buffered  great  hard- 
ships. Of  the  accidents  and  casualties  resulting  from  the  storm,  the  death  of 
Hoseoe  Oonkiing,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  incurred  in  trying  to  cm-- 
I'nion  Square  during  the  progress  of  the  storm,  was  the  most  regretted. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  East.  River  was  bridged  by  the  ice,  and 
many  thousand  persons  crossed  on  the  great  ice  Hoc.  It  was  mure  than  a  week 
before  the  city  was  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  anil  in  local  tradition  the 
"  Great  Blizzard  "  will  for  many  years  be  the  standard  for  all  subsequent 
weather  reminiscences. 

Ckntknnial  Ciclkuration  ok  Washington's  INAUGURATION. — On  April  80, 
1880,  the  beginning  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  Washington's  inauguration 
as  President  gave  to  the  streets  of  New  York  an  unusual  animation.  At  sun- 
rise salutes  of  artillery  were  fired,  at  9  o'clock  religious  services  were  held  in 
the  various  churches,  and  commemorative  exercises  were  conducted  on  the  steps 
of  the  Sub-Treasury  Building.  At  10  o'clock  the  military  parade  moved,  the 
largest  and  most  brilliant  array  of  troops  seen  in  New  York  since  war  times. 
The  head  of  the  column  started  from  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  and  at  Union 
Square  the  procession  was  reviewed  by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  given  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Committee  to  the  President.  On  May  1st  the  gnat  industrial  parade 
was  given,  being  also  reviewed  by  the  President  and  his  staff.  An  imperishable 
monument  to  this  patriotic  outburst  is  the  Washington  Arch  in  Washington 
Square,  at  the  entrance  to  Fifth  Avenue,  finished  hi  1891. 


CotDUniAN  ORbBBBATION  t«  1808.— October  1'J,  lS'.fj,  the  patriotism  of  Un- 
people of  New  York  again  expressed  itself  in  a  mammoth  Columbian  Colcbra 

tion,  which  lasted  for  several  days,    It  began  with  a  procession  ol  thirtj  thou 

san. I  school  children,  mode  up  from  the  public  and  private  Schools  of  the  city, 
On  the  second  day  the  harbor  was  tho  center  of  attraction,  whore  a  naval 
parade  was  held  with  all  the  available  war  ships  of  the  United  Stales  ami  for 

ejgn  countries.  On  October  liith  the  great  military  parade  was  givon,  the  line 

of  march  being  from  the  Battery  to  Fifty  ninth  Sin  ,  i 


In  the  spring  of  1898  New  York 
oils  excitement  over  a  naval  parade, 
of  foreign  war  ships.  An  inter 
1'ortres.s  Monroe,  Virginia,  consist 
man,  Dutch,  Russian,  Spanish,  Ar- 
men-of-war.    From  then 

for    the    harbor    of  New 
met  and  made  welcome  by 
I  'n  April  27th,  amid  the 
the  double  line  of  ves 
tho    Narrows  to  the 
they  »  ere  res  iewed  by 
( If  chief  interest  in  the 
array  were  the  little 
reproductions  of  the 
which,  in  compliment 
been    towed  across 
tin'   Spanish  ships 
evening    a  dinner 
Hotel  Waldorf, 
es  were  made  by 
Veragua,  a 
scendant  of 


«iis  again  astir  with  tumuli u 
arranged  for  the  entertainment 

national  flotilla  gathered  at 
ing  of  English,  French,  <  lor 
gentine,  Brazilian,  and  other 

the    immense  llotilla  sailed 
York,    where    they  were 
an    American  squadron, 
salutes  of    many  guns, 
sels    pn-Kcl  between 

Hudson  [liver,  where 

President  (  leveland. 
international  naval 
caravels  of  Spain, 
licet  of  Columbus, 
to    America,  had 
the     Atlantic  by 
of  war      In  (he 
was  given  al  tllO 
where  speech 
the  Duko  of 
lineal  de- 
<  lolumbus, 


MONUMENT  AT  THE  CIBOLE,  FIFTY  NINTH  BTBEBT  AND  EIGHTH  AVENUE, 
WHICH  COM M KMOIt ATUS  TUB  COLUMBIAN  CELEBRATION. 
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mill  by  each  of  the  foreign  admirals  in  turn.  Later  in  the  same  evening  a 
naval  ball  took  plnco  at  Madison  Scpiaru  Garden,  where  President  Cleveland 
and  tin;  State  ami  municipal  officiala  watched  the  scene  from  the  state  boxes. 

The  following  day  the  land  parade  took  place.  Four  thousand  marines 
from  'he  foreign  war  ships, armed  and  under  the  command  of  their  own  officers, 

paraded  through  the  streets.  The  day  was  followed  by  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  officers  of  all  the  ships  were  afterward  enter- 
tained at  the  University  Oluh. 

Pakkiii  kst  Rbkorm  Movkiiknt. — New  York,  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  the 
middle  of  February,  lS'.rj,  was  startled  by  a  vigorous  sermon  on  the  hidden 
evils  of  the  city— evils,  it  was  elaimod,  fully  countenanced  by  the  police.  The 
preacher  was  the  Rev.  Charles  II.  Parkhtirst,  until  then  known  only  06  the  able 
pastor  of  a  wealthy  congregation,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  in  bis  own 
pulpit,  that  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  The  Doctor's  statements  were 
received  with  horror,  and  also  with  incredulity.  Feeling  that  he  was  not 
believed,  the  divine  started  in  to  make  personal  investigations. 

Comparatively  unknown  in  New  York  in  general,  and  certainly  in  the 
slums,  he  found  such  a  tour  simple,  lie  investigated  for  several  weeks  in 
Company  with  skilled  detectives,  visiting  hundreds  of  degraded  haunts,  and 
finally,  on  March  14,  1802,  preached  a  yet  fiercer  sermon.  This  uroused  the 
city,  and,  the  lire  once  kindled,  the  Doctor  sprang  full-armed  into  the  "  Park- 
hurst  Reform  Movement,"  at  lirst  with  the  help  "I"  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Crime  (in  which  ho  had  succeeded  Dr.  Howard  Crosby -is  a  director), 
then  backed  by  his  own  organization,  the  City  Vigilance  League.  Out  of  this 
"movement"  grew  tho  famous  "  Lexow  Investigation." 

Lkxow  Invkstkiation.— Nothing  in  New  York  ever  afforded  half  the  sen- 
sation these  sessions  did.  For  months  convicted  perjurers,  gamblers,  and  the 
lowest  Orimiunla  of  New  York  appeared  before  this  committee,  giving  testi- 
mony which  to-day  is  to  bo  found  printed  in  half  a  dozen  huge  volumes.  Trials 
of  important  police  officials  followed,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Now  York  in  nearly  every  COSQ  reversed  the  convictions  obtained,  on  the  ground 
of  insufficient  evidence.  Mfooh  new  police  legislation  w„s  obtainedj  however, 
at  Albany,  certain  prominent  police  officials  shortly  afterward  resigned  from 
the  service,  and  in  the  fall  of  1SH4,  as  a  direct  result,  Tammany  Half  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  at  the  polls,  a  "reform"  mayor  (William  L-  Strong)  was 
ele.  ted,  and  the  chief  counsel  of  tho  committee,  John  W.  Golf,  was  chosen  Re- 
oordor,  a  judgeship  of  great  importance. 

The  majority  of  the  cituons  of  Now  York  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  re- 
forma  inaugurated,  notably  the  Haines  Law,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  over- 
whelming victory  gained  by  Tammany  liall  in  the  first  municipal  election  of 
the  Greater  New  York 
too 


Visit  of  Li  Hung  Ciiano.— In  the  summer  of  189fi  Li  Hung  Chang,  the 
great  Chinese  statesman,  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world,  visited 
New  York.  He  was  grandly  entertained  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  main 
features  of  his  visit  were  a  public  exhibition  of  the  workings  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  bis  old  friend,  General  Grant,  near  which  he 
planted  ;i  tree,    lie  wis  aeeompanied  by  his  son  and  a  large  retinue  of  servants. 

Sound  Money  Demonstration. — When,  in  the  fall  of  1896,  William  Me- 
Kinley  made  his  famous  campaign  for  the  presidency  against  Bryan,  candidate 
of  the  Free  Silver  Democracy,  New  York  City,  and  especially  the  mercantile 
sections  of  it,  was  greatly  aroused  and  very  fearful.  It  was  said  on  all  sides  by 
the  business  men  that  the  election  of  the  Democratic  standard  hearer  would  be 
little  short  of  a  calamity.  Daily  meetings  were  all  that  fall  held  in  unoccupied 
stores  along  Broadway,  and  this  movement  of  the  merchants  and  their  clerks 
culminated,  one  week  before  election  day,  in  a  monster  parade. 

This  occasion,  known  as  the  "  Business  Men's  Parade,"  is  now  recalled  as 
one  of  the  historic  events  of  New  Y'ork.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  great 
merchants  were  in  line,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Their  clerks  marched  with  them, 
business  by  business.  On  the  afternoon  of  November  1st,  this  huge  column,  one 
hundred  thousand  strong,  marched  up  Broadway.  Every  commercial  industry 
and  all  the  professions  were  represented  in  it.  It  was  also  called  the  "Sound 
Money  Demonstration." 

Chant  s  Mkmoriai.  Day.— On  July  23,  1885,  occurred  the  death  of  General 
Grant,  and  New  ^  oi  k,  as  well  as  the  entire  nation,  went  into  universal  mourning 
scarcely  less  profound  than  that  which  followed  the  death  of  President  Lincoln. 
The  passage  of  the  funeral  procession,  it  was  estimated,  was  witnessed  by  more 
than  a  million  people.  The  general  desire  had  been  to  inter  the  remains  either 
in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
or  in  the  crypt  of  the  Capitol.  But  the  dying  man's  final  request,  expressed 
shortly  before  his  death,  determined  the  problem,  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  General  Grant  had  established  his  home,  was  selected  by  the  family. 
The  beautiful  site  on  Riverside  was  granted  by  the  city  as  the  location  for  his 
sepulchcr.  Here  a  temporary  tomb  was  erected,  and  five  days  after  the  death 
of  the  great  general  the  organization  of  a  monument  committee  was  begun. 
Although  many  of  the  distinguished  and  wealthy  citizens  of  New  York  were 
interested  in  the  work,  there  were  many  unavoidable  delays,  and  it  was  five 
years  before  a  phm  was  finally  selected— that  of  J.  II.  Duncan  being  chosen  out 
<>f  the  many  offered.  The  structure  cost  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand 
dolhus,  „nd.  with  slight  modifications,  closely  followed  the  original  design. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Grant's  birthday,  April  S7,  1891,  -round  was  broken 
on  the  site  of  the  tomb  at  Riverside  Park  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
Street, which  lias  B  magnificent  outlook  upon  the  city,  and  over  the  Hudson  to 
the  Jersej  shore  beyond. 


A  Souvenir  of  Grant  s  Memorial  Day,  April  27.  i8<)7- 
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MEMORABLE  EVENTS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  NEW  METROPOLIS. 


It  was  not. until  February,  1892,  when  Gen,  Horace  Porter,  who  had  lieon 
on  Grant's  staff  and  was  afterward  his  military  secretary,  was  made  president  of 

the  Monument  Association,  that  efficient  Stop*  wore  taken  to  stimulate  the  laggard 

enterprise  to  an  early  completion,  On  the  anniversary  occasion  of  April  "-'7, 
|N!>*>,  tin:  corner  stone  was  laid  by  President  Harrison.  There  were  sixty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  contributors  to  the  people's  fund,  and 
the  sums  donated  ranged  from  one  cent  to  one  thousand  dollars.  The  total 
uumlier  of  contributors  was  about  ninety  thousand. 

The  time  from  the  laving  of  the  corner  stone  to  the  completion  of  this 
magnificent  tomb  was  five  years,  the  dedication  taking  place  April  27,  1897. 
The  entire  nation  took  part  in  paving  the  laM  tribute  to  the  great  military  hero 

and  recipient  of  the  highest  political  proferment.  The  dedication  address  was 
delivered  by  President  MeKinlev;  Bishop  Newman,  Grant's  personal  friend, 
made  the  opening  prayer,  (ion.  Horace  Porter  the  presentation  address,  and 
Archbishop  Corrigan  the  closing  prayer. 

The  land  parade  on  this  occasion  was  in  three  grand  divisions — military, 
veteran,  and  oivic.  The  Military  Division  was  in  four  sections.  The  first, 
hooded  by  the  West  Point  Cadets,  included  twenty-five  hundred  troops  of  the 
regular  army  and  sixteen  hundred  of  sailoiis  and  marines;  the  second  included 
the  National  (Jnard  and  Naval  Militia  of  the  State  of  New  York,  about  twelve 
thousand  Strong;  the  third,  about  eleven  thousand  of  the  visiting  brigades  of 


the  different  States  ;  and  the  fourth  was  made  up  of  some  twenty-seven  hundred 
military-school  cadets.  In  the  Veterans'  Grand  Division  were  three  thousand 
(J.  A.  K.  men,  and  about  thirteen  hundred  others.  The  Civic  Grand  Division 
included  some  seven  thousand  parnders.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty  bands  were 
made  up  of  over  live  thousand  musicians. 

For  the  naval  celebration  the  battle  ships  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations,  ships  of  the  Lighthouse  Department  and  the  Revenue  Marine,  yachts, 
merchant  vessels,  and  those  of  the  city  department,  were  anchored  in  mid- 
stream opposite  the  Grant  Monument,  and  as  they  moved  in  parade  furnished 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of  the  celebration. 

TnB  Year  1898. — The  first  year  of  the  existence  of  Greater  New  York  was 
an  eventful  one,  considered  from  a  national  standpoint.  "While  the  wheels  of 
the  city  government  under  the  new  charter  ran  along  easily,  the  great  and  excit- 
ing events  connected  with  the  war  with  Spain  were  brought  especially  close  to 
New  York,  particularly  the  naval  operations.  From  the  time  of  the  explosion 
of  the  Maine  (which  was  built  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard)  until  the  return 
of  the  Peace  Commission  from  Paris,  New  York  was  ruled  by  a  spirit  of 
patriotism.  The  streets  were  almost  constantly  enlivened  by  marching  regi- 
ments and  cheering  crowds,  the  adjacent  waters  were  the  scene  of  the  de- 
parture of  tbe  war  ships,  and  to  New  York  Bay  and  the  noble  Hudson  were 
accorded  the  honor  of  the  parade  of  the  victorious  fleet  upon  its  return. 


RETURN  01    nn    SEVENTY-FIRST   CROSSING  PIFTE    vxk.NVK  AT  TH I RTY  FOURTH  STREET 
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THE  PARADE  ON*  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  ON  GRANT'S  MEMORIAL  DAY. 

SHOWING  THE  HUDSON   RIVER  AND  VKSSKLS   PDIOIISri    FOR   NAVAI.  FARAD* 


A.LONG  THE  WHARVES  A XI) 


WHILE  New  York  is  a  center  of  financial  and  commercial  exchangee 
for  half  the  gloho,  it  is  in  u  still  greater  measure  the  focal  point 
to  which  routes  of  travel  eon  verge,  ami  whence  they  radiate  to 
all  important  points  of  destination  in  botb  hemispheres.  If  an 
American  traveler  in  the  Old  World  is  about  to  return  to  his  home  in  the 
North  or  the  South,  the  East  or  the  West,  if  a  European  tourist  starts  out 
for  a  trip  through  the  United  States  and  Canada,  if  a  German  or  British 
Commercial  traveler  is  going  to  South  America  or  Mexico  to  establish  trade 
connections,  if  an  adventurous  European  youth  desires  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  Klondike  gold  fluids,  ho  will  take  a  steamer  of  one  of  the  Transat- 
lantic line-  bound  for  Now  York— the  Ainorican,  National  White  Star,  Cunard, 
Anchor,  Allan  State,  or  Wilson,  from  Liverpool,  Southampt   London,  Glas- 
gow, or  Londonderry;  the  Bristol  City  steamers  from  Bristol ;  the  French  line 
from  Havre  or  the  steamers  from  Bordeaux;  the  Hamburg-American  from 
Hamburg  or  the  North  German  Lloyd  from  Bremen  ;  the  Red  Star  or  the 


aw  aiting  THE  ARRIVAL  OK  Till'.  ST.  PAUL  W  i  l  li  OHIO  TROOPS  ON  HO  UU> 
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Phconix  from  Antwerp;  the  Netherlands-American  or  one  of  the  German 
lines  from  Rotterdam;  the  Thingvalla  from  Scandinavian  ports;  the  Portu- 
guese line;  one  of  the  Insular  from  Oporto;  the  German  steamships  from 
Genoa  or  the  Fabre  line  from  Naples  or  Marseilles;  the  American -African  line 
for  African  ports.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  European  merchant  in  Yokohama 
or  Shanghai  desires  to  revisit  his  home,  or  a  young  Chilian  or  Brazilian  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  European  university,  or  an  Australian  or  New  Zcalander  to  set  out  on 
his  travels,  a  Cuban  or  Costa  Rican  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  or  any 
American  citizen  or  Canadian  to  6tart  out  for  anywhere  in  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa,  this  city  will  be  most  likely  hi&  preliminary  goal  anil  fresh  point  of  de- 
parture. The  Pacific  Mail  and  Central  America  lines,  the  Atlas,  Royal  Dutch, 
Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  and  Clyde  and  Mallory  steamers  from  West  Indian  ports; 
the  Red  ••!)  "'  line  from  Venezuela,  the  Booth  line  from  Parfi  and  Maranham, 
Ward's  Moxican  line,  the  steamers  of  the  Spanish  Compania  Transatlantica,  and 
those  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company  bring  travelers  to  New  York  from  the 
neighboring  countries  in  North  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  while 
tlic  Morgan  and  Cromwell  lines  from  New  Orleans  and  the  various  Clyde  and 
Mullory  lines,  the  Maine  and  Metropolitan  lines  and  the  Sound  steamers  from 
New  England,  the  Ocean,  Old  Dominion,  and  other  lines  from  Southern  ports 
connect  with  the  transcontinental  and  other  railroads  having  termini  on  the  sea- 
board elsewhere  than  at  New  Yrork.  The  Sound  lines  from  Fall  River,  Provi- 
dence, Stonington,  and  Norwich,  as  well  as  the  Albany  day  and  night  boats, 
accommodate  in  their  magnificent  side- wheel  steamboats  a  large  amount  of 
through  travel  as  well  as  the  immense  local  traffic. 

If  the  transportation  facilities  for  reaching  this  point,  whither,  as  to  Impe- 
rial Rome,  all  rouds  on  our  side  of  the  earth  lead,  and  the  facilities  for  reach- 
ing from  here  the  most  distant  places  of  destination  are  as  convenient,  expedi- 
tions, safe,  and  comfortable  as  human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised,  the  same  can 
not  |,c  siid  of  the  terminal,  landing,  and  transit  facilities  for  which  our  city  is 
responsible.  The  stranger  arriving  in  our  magnificent  harbor  catches  a  glimpse 
of  tall  buildings  that  impress  him  with  the  cosmopolitan  bigness  and  pro- 
gressive modernism  of  New  York,  but  give  him  a  poor  opinion  of  our  sense 
of  art  and  beauty  ;  then  the  steamship  is  slowly  and  clumsily  warped  into  dock, 
and  he  steps  out  upon  the  shabby  old  wharf,  encounters  customhouse  officers 
who  appear  to  be  as  rude  and  venal  as  those  of  Europe  were  in  the  last  century, 
deals  with  expressman  and  cab  drivers,  whose  vehicles  and  manners  and  methods 
of  business  seem  also  to  belong  to  a  more  primitive  age,  and  looks  out  on  a 
waterfront  „s  s,,nalid  ami  dirty  and  ill  smelling  as  that  of  am  Oriental  port. 
1  be  trucks  that  throng  the  streets  and  occupy  the  sidewalks  with  their  skids 


ARRIVAL  OF  LA  BOURQOGNE  AT  NKW  YORK  AFTER  HAVING  HEKN  MANY  DAYS  OYKRDIK,  IN  THK  WTNTEB  OF  1897-W, 

La  Buurgogne  was  afterward  (in  the  early  morning  of  July  4.  1808)  sunk  in  a  collision  with  the  British  ship  Cromartyshire,  00  mllcslouUl  of  Bablo  [sUuid.  Thoro 
were  734  persons  on  board,  of  which  number  5(10  were  lost,  including  20G  of  the  817  liral  and  Kvcond  cabin  passengers.  All  of  the  flntt  cahin  pameiitfer*  wore  !•».(.  Of 
the  300  women  uud  children  on  board  only  one  woman  was  rescued.    I  me  officer  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  crew  OSCflpcd. 
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down  by  Hit-  waterside  arc  largely  the  cause  of  the  mean  and  filthy  aspect  of 
tho  rivor  fronts;  but  this  swarm  of  trucks,  together  with  the  dirty  old  wooden 
piers,  and  the  rest  of  the  arrangements  of  the  port,  belong  to  a  system  of 
traffic  ami  transportation  antedating  the  age  of  steam,  one  which  modern  engi- 
neering has  done  away  with.  It  is  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Greater  New 
ork  to  rail  in  tho  aid  of  engineers,  who  have  so  far  done  practically  noth- 
ing for  this  harbor  which  left  the  hands  of  Nature  08  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive. 

The  shipping  registered  and  owned  in  Now  York  comprises  two  thousand 
sailing  vessels,  of  four  hundred  and  nine  thousand  tons  and  q  thousand  steamers. 

of  three  hundred  and  seventy-live  thousand  tons,  besides  nine  hundred  canal 
boat*  and  lighters,  of  one  hundred  ami  sixty-seven  thousand  tons.    Loss  than  a 
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quarter,  however,  of  the  commerce  of  New 
York  is  borne  in  American  bottoms. 

The  tonnage  entered  nt  New  York  dur- 
ing 1S98  amounted  to  7,2(>7,4S<)  tons,  and 
that  cleared  was  6,943,835  tons,  exceeding 
the  entire  movement  of  shipping  in  the  ports 
of  Holland  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
forming  three-eighths  of  the  total  movement 
of  American  ports. 

The  wharves  and  docks  both  on  the 
North  and  the  East  rivers  are  unsightly  old 
wooden  structures  raised  upon  pile  founda- 
tions, ages  beliind  the  massive  stone  quays 
of  Hamburg  anil  Liverpool,  behind  the  piers 
of  almost  any  seaport  of  Europe  or  wherever 
European  civilization  has  penetrated.  New 
Yorkers  have  long  been  ashamed  of  these 
antiquated,  blackened  piers,  of  irregular  form 
and  uneven  lengths,  but  not  devoid  of  a  quaint 
and  picturesque  beauty.  A  plan  was  formed 
years  ago  for  replacing  them  with  massive 
stone  piers,  and  two  such  were  built  before 
the  scheme  was  abandoned  as  entailing  too 
great  expense. 

There  are  seventy-three  piers  in  the  Last 
River  below  Fourteenth  Street,  and  sixty- 
eight  in  the  North  River,  running  up  as  far 
as  Thirty-eighth  Street. 

Around  the  west  side  of  Staten  Island 
the  Kill  von  Kull,  leading  to  Newark  Bay, 
and  the  Staten  Island  Sound,  leading  thence  into  Raritan  Ray,  afford  for  the 
frailest  craft  safe  communication  with  the  coast  towns  of  New  Jersey,  Newark, 
Elizabeth,  Perth  Amhoy,  South  Amboy,  and  Keyport,  and  with  the  navi- 
gable reaches  of  the  Hackensack,  Passaic,  Raritan,  and  Navesink  Rivers.  In 
the  other  direction,  the  East  River— an  arm  of  the  sea  in  reality,  not  a  river- 
opens  twenn  miles  from  ife  mouth  into  Long  Island  Sound,  giving  commu- 
nication for  coasting  vessels  and  sidewheel  steamers  with  the  ports  and  rivers 
Of  New  England  and  the  northern  shores  of  Long  Island.  Nearness  to  New 
England  and  the  Hudson  explains  the  development  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Brooklyn  water  fronts  ahead  of  other  shores  of  the  branching  harbor,  which  lias 
scores  of  miles  of  deep  anchorage  close  alongside  requiring  little  dredging,  but 
of  which  no  use  has  yet  been  made. 
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When  the  Hell  Gate  entrance  l>>  the  harhor,  already  made  perfectly  safe  for 
coastwise  ntojuners  hy  the  clearing  away  of  the  dangerous  reefs  in  tlie  diroot 
channel,  is  broadened  so  as  to  admit  ocean  steamships,  shortening  the  transat- 
lantic route  by  hundreds  of  miles,  then  the  Harlem  River  and  the  firths  and  bays 
on  botli  shores  of  the  strait  will  he  filled  with  docks,  shipyards,  and  other  appa- 
ratus nf  maritime  traffic. 

From  the  days  "'  'I"'  'dipper  P"«"ket  ships,  the  fastest,  most  complete, 
luxurious,  largest,  and  best  chips  that  marine  architects  could  devise  were  de- 
signed and  built  for  the  passenger  and  freight  service  of  the  port  of  tfow  fork, 

through  which  more  than  half  the  export  trade  ami  two-third*  of  the  import 

trade  of  the  United  States  have  passed.  More  than  half  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  the  United  States  i*  registered  hero.  Still  the  most  important  and  tho  best 
of  the  shipping  that  frequents  this  port,  which  is  indeed  ii~  main  destination, 

belongs  to  other  ports  and  other  countries.    There  are  more  than  thirty  regular 

steamship  lines  plying  between  New  York  ami  European  port*-  Liverpool, 
Southampton,  London,  Glasgow,  Queonstown,  Newcastle,  Londonderry,  Hor- 
deaux,  Boulogne,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Genoa,  Trieste, 
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Hamburg,  Bremen,  Stettin,  Co- 
penhagen, Christiania,  Stock- 
holm, and  BOine  other  ports. 
There  are  other  lines  to 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Vene- 
zuela, Brazil,  Newfound- 
land, and  other  port*  of 
America,  and  lines  run- 
ning to  nil  the  principal 
domestic  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
The  annual  arrivals  of 
steamers    number  be- 
tween   three    and  four 
thousand;  and  the  sailing 
vessels  hailing  from  foreign 
ports  about  as  many.  The 
arrivals  from  domestic  ports 
arc  ubont  two  thou- 
sand steamers  and 
fourteen  thousand 

sailing  vessels.  The  ocean  greyhounds  of  the  transatlantic  steamship 
companies,  which  take  over  to  Europe  about  a  bun. lied  and  fifty  thou- 
sand American  cabin  passengers  and  bring  badlc  an  equal  number 
ovory  year,  are  tho  most  palatial  and  luxurious  vessels  ufloat,  and  in 
00n8truction  and  mechanical  design  are  the  latest  triumphs  of  marine 
engineering  and  shipbuilding.  Of  tllOSC  greyhounds,  whether  Cu- 
nardors,  Hamburg  -  American  packets,  or  whatever  their  line  and 
nationality,  none  are  fleeter  than  the  now  vessels  of  the  American  line, 
formerly  the  Inman,  the  best  of  which  were  engaged  as  naval  reserve 
vessels  after  their  transfer  from  British  to  American  registry,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  were  chartered  as  auxiliary  crnis- 
< ire,  plated  with  a  boll  of  light  armor  and  armed  with  guns  suitable  for 
cruisers,  and  they  performed  good  service,  especially  as  scouts  observ- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy's  tleets. 

Besides  the  regular  liners,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  tramp 
Steamers  visit  this  port  annually,  sent  to  take  on  cargoes  or  in  search 
of  orders.  About  half  of  these  come  from  transatlantic  and  half  from 
American  ports.  The-e  vessels  often  display  tine  lines,  hut  they  have 
Ongiuos  Of  IbW  power,  so  that  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  with 
heavy  and  bulky  cargoes  takes  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
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The  grain  traffic  of  New  York  has  fallen  off  a  little  in  comparison  with 
other  ports  on  account  of  the  heavy  port  and  elevator  charges.  Nevertheless, 
more  than  two  thousand  vessels  take  out  from  New  York  u  full  third  of  the 
breadstuff  exports  of  the  country.  The  port  is  provided  with  over  twenty 
stationary  and  thirty  floating  elevators,  from  which  the  grain  is  loaded  into  the 
holds  of  vessels  in  bulk.  The  tank  steamships  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
carry  to  the  most  distant  ports  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  gallons  of 
kerosene,  pumped  into  the  dozen  or  so  tanks  into  which  the  hold  is  divided. 
Similar  vessels  have  been  built  to  carry  molasses  to  this  port  from  the  West 
Indies.  A  great  number  of  fruit  steamers,  most  of  which  fly  the  Norwegian 
flag,  bring  in  the  spring  and  summer  time  cargoes  of  bananas,  cocoanuts, 
oranges,  and  pineapples  into  New  York  from  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  These  vessels  are  very  fleet,  being  fitted  with  triple  expansion  en- 
gines and  often  with  twin  screws,  and  they  have  three  open  decks  to  insure 
free  circulation  of  air.  At  other  seasons  these  vessels  ply  between  European 
ports,  carrying  grain,  vegetables,  and  other  produce.  Many  of  the  cattle  ships 
proceed  from  New  York,  regular  lines  of  steamers,  the  newer  type  of  which  is 
fitted  not  only  with  commodious  and  healthy  quarters  for  the  beasts,  but  also 
with  decks  and  elegant  cabiii6  and  staterooms  for  passengers.    Along  the  North 
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River  front  and  across  in  Holioken  and  Jersey  City  are  the  piers  of  moBt  of  the 
ocean  liners,  and  on  both  rivers  below  Canal  Street  the  coasting  steamers  of  the 
regular  passenger  lines  are  moored.  The  Sound  steamboats,  enormous  side- 
wheelers,  are  famous  for  their  palatial  appointments.  The  steamers  that  have 
to  weather  the  Hatteras  storms  in  regular  voyages  to  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Jacksonville,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  to  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  Central  American  ports,  must  needs  have  seagoing  qualities  of  the  first 
order.  Tall,  trim,  three-masted  schooners  and  other  sailing  vessels  of  older  and 
newer  types,  that  bring  lemons  from  Sicily,  coffee  from  Brazil,  hides  from  La 
Plata,  indigo  and  spices  from  Calcutta,  dyewoods  from  the  West  Indies  and 
Centra]  America,  and  the  various  products  of  the  five  continent*,  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  unload  at  the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  East  River,  while  the 
Xorth  River  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  elevator  and  lighterage  traffic,  with 
the  barges  and  canal  boats  that  come  down  the  river  or  from  the  neighboring 
waters ;  passenger  steamers  that  are  towed  up  from  the  hay,  with  occasional 
steam  launches  or  Government  vessels,  whirring  river  and  Sound  steamboat*,  and 
the  busy  ferryboats  that  dart  back  and  forth  in  all  this  throng  like  the  shuttle 
in  the  loom.  In  the  summer  time  the  iron  steamboats  traveling  every  half 
hour  to  and  from  Coney  Island,  or  some  of  the  great  number  of  other  steamers 
that  ply  between  the  city  and  near-by  watering  places,  or  make  regular  excur- 
sions up  the  Hudson,  round  Staten  Island,  to  Glen  Island,  or  to  the  fishing 
hanks,  can  be  seen  at  every  hour  of  the  duy,  and  morning  ami  evening  the 
triple-decked  excursion  barges,  hung  with  bright  banners  and  made  glad  with 


music,  the  decks  black  with  picnicking  families  and  gay  young  couple  of  the 
working  classes,  are  a  familiar  sight.  Schooners  and  sloops,  laden  with  all  kinds 
of  country  produce  and  heavy  material,  come  down  the  Hudson  or  enter  from 
the  Sound  or  the  neighboring  bays  of  Now  Jersey,  Fishing  smacks  bring  in 
their  catch  from  the  Long  Island  fishing  ground  or  from  the  remoter  coast.. 

Oyster  sloops  unload  the  shellfish  from  the  Long  Island,  Connecticut,  Staten 
Island,  and  Now  Jersey  beds  at  special  wharves  on  thu  North  River,  Sailing 
yachts  are  most,  often  seen  in  the  East  River  passing  in  or  out  from  Nell  Goto, 
In  the  North  River,  beyond  the  sectioi  st  thronged  with  shipping  and  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  ferryhoaU,  cutbouta  and  all  kinds  of  small  boats  rigged 
with  rude  sails,  show  what  skillful  and  daring  watermen  arc  the  dwollors  on  the 

banks  of  the  Hudson.  In  the  harbor,  out  of  the  path  of  the  inbound  and  de- 
parting shipping,  all  kinds  of  light  pleasure  craft  and  fishing  boats  can  be  seen 
at  all  times,  including  the  tiniest  canoes.  One  of  the  most  familiar  features, 
especially  in  the  North  River,  is  thu  long  tow  of  scows  or  canal  boats  lashed 
together,  the  rafts  of  logs,  the  barges  containing  railroad  cars  ranged  side  by 
side,  or  the  trail  of  heterogeneous  craft  draped  aloiij»  by  a  pulling  tugboal  or  a 
pair  of  them,  compelling  the  ferryboats  to  stop  their  engines  and  drift  on  the 
tide  far  out  of  their  course. 


OM  TUB  WAY  TO  HALL  UIVKO. 
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r.THOUGIl  the  workings  of 
Street  -Cleaning  Depart- 
nont  of  Now  York  arc  the 
most  opon  of  any  depart- 
ment nf  the  city  government, 
nnd  its  practical  results  con- 
stantly before  tlie  eyes  of 
e  very  one,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  it*  magnitude  and  or- 
ganization ;  even  when  told  that 
this  department  has  in  its  em- 
ploy over  three  thousand  men 
and  eight  hundred  horses,  ami 

that  four  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  of  streets  are  swept  at  least 
once  every  day— many  of  them  several 
times.  The  commissioner  occupies  offices 
covering  one  entire  wing  of  the  New  York 
Life  Building,  at  Leonard  Street  and  Broadway.  The  stables  of  the  depart- 
ment, ».f  which  there  are  nineteen,  are  among  the  best  kept  ami  regulated  in 
the  city.  The  working  force  is  divided  into  sections,  and  these  sections  again 
into  divisions,  which  are  under  section  and  division  foremen  respectively. 

How  the  street*  in  colonial  New  York  were  cleaned  has  been  very  nearly 
lost  to  history.  Certain  of  the  details  are  so  curious,  however,  that  thev  deserve 
to  he  rescued  from  the  ol.livion  into  which  thev  have  fallen. 

Incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  pigs  ilid  the  work  at  first    This  was  in  LC58. 

The  Dutch  Governor  in  that  year  decreed  that  all  the  pigpens  on  the  principal 
streets  should  bo  provided  with  openings  on  the  highway,  that  the  pigs  might 
readily  get  out  and  act  a*  public  scavenger* 

This  primitive  method  seems  to  have  worked  pcry  well  for  the  best  part  of 
half  a  century.  At  all  events,  there  was  nothing  more  advanced  adopted  until 
L095,  when,  after  much  public  agitation,  a  Strcot-Olooning  Commissioner  was 

Choson.  History  does  not  recall  the  size  of  his  stall.  It  does  mention,  however, 
that  his  salary  WOS  fixed  at  one  hundred  ami  fifty  dollars  a  year  -  a  small  sum  for 
OVOn  those  early  days. 

In  1701  there  came  a  change.  New  Fork,  despite  its  small  size,  was  be- 
coming exceedingly  dirty,  and  the  aldermen  determined  that  something  must  be 

done.  Thev  called  upon  the  citizen*  to  assemble  in  council  mid  state  what  thev 
wore  willing  to  pay  us  a  city  for  street  cleaning.    This  call  was  not  responded 
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to.  nnd  in  consequence  the  aldermen  passed  a  law  that  householders  should 
sweep  the  dirt  in  heaps  before  their  houses  every  Friday.  The  city  earttnen 
were  to  cart  the  dirt  away,  and  the  householders  bad  to  pay  threepence  a  load 
if  they  loaded  the  dirt  themselves,  sixpence  a  load  if  the  cartmen  did  the  work. 

One  highway  of  these  times  was  cleaned  at  the  city's  expense,  however 
Broad  Street— because  every  rain  washed  quantities  of  dirt  into  it.     It  was 
thought  unfair  to  the  Broad  Street  residents  to  insist  that  they  clean  such  a 
street  as  this,  and  the  public  cartmen  therefore  took  care  of  it. 

A  new  public  official  soon  after  came  into  power,  the  Public  Scavenger,  at  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  officer's  duty  was  to  clean  all  the 
streets  thoroughly,  and  with  his  appointment  the  responsibilities  of  individual 
householders  passed  away.  The  Public  Scavenger  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Street-Cleaning  Department  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  year  1058  saw  the  first  paving  in  New  York.  It  was  a  cobblestone 
pavement.  As  a  general  thing  it  extended  ten  feet  in  front  of  the  house*  on 
either  side  of  the  way.  The  street's  center  served  as  a  gutter  and  sewer  com- 
bined. 

Before  January,  1895,  very  little  thorough  work  had  been  done  toward 
cleaning  the  streets.  The  great  thoroughfares  were  well  kept,  and  many  of  the 
residence  streets  in  the  better  parts  of  the  city  were  cleaned  from  time  to  time 
by  men  hired  by  the  property  owners;  but  the  great  tenement-house  districts  on 
both  the  east  and  west  sides  were  practically  untouched.  The  piles  of  filth  and 
dirt  collected  here  were  revolting,  and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  entire  city. 
Trucks  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  were  allowed  to  6tand  in  the  streets 
overnight  and  Sundays,  the  drivers  unhitching  wherever  they  happened  to 
be,  and  driving  their  teams  some  to  Brooklyn  and  some  to  Jersey  City.  The 
first  step  was  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  for  their  removal,  in  February,  1895. 
It  met  with  strong  opposition  on  the  part,  of  the  truckmen,  who  declared  that 
their  receipts  would  not  warrant  such  a  removal;  but  one  by  one  the  offend- 
ers gave  in  after  a  vigorous  enforcement,  and  in  six  months  after  they  were 
OUt  of  the  way  the  streets  were  practically  clean.  Teams  are  kept  ready  at 
all  times  to  remove  such  obstructions,  but  are  not  now  called  out  on  an  aver- 
age  half  a  do/en  times  a  week,  the  only  impediments  met  with  usually  being 
push  carts. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  department  was  the  uniforming  of  the 
men  in  white.  This  met  with  the  strongest  kind  of  opposition  on  every 
hand.  The  people  and  the  newspapers  heaped  all  manner  of  ridicule  upon  the 
idea,  and  the  "white-wing"  himself  wits  often  the  butt  of  the  ready  gibes  of 
the  street  urchin.    The  »  white-wing"  parades  went  a  great  way  toward  allay- 
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ing  this  fooling,  and  UlO  white  uniform  is  now  such  a  familiar  sight,  on  the 
Btroots  nt  to  occasion  nol  ovon  passing  connnont.    Berlin  is  the  only  large  city 

in  Europe  in  which  the  street -cleaners  arc  uniformed,  beyond  a  special  cap  or 
iHldgO.    In  Munich  the  street  railroad  tracks  and  the  pavement  hctween  them 

ft  re  denned  by  young  girls,  who 
wear    departmental    hats.  In 
Paris  and  Berlin  practically 
ull   the  street  -  cleaning  is 
done  at  night.   Vienna  lias 

the    same  system,  l'aris 
collects  her  garbage  be- 
tween <>  and  8.30  a.  m.  in 
the  summer,  and  between 
1  and  0  a.  is.  in  the  winter. 
The  street-cleaning  of  Lon- 
don is  under  tho  control  of 
the  forty  "  parishes "  of  that 
city,    each    parish    managing  its 
own    municipal    affairs  as  if  it 
were  a  .separate  city. 
The  duties  of  the  Street-Cleaning  Department  consist  of  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  mere  sweeping  of  the  streets,  comprising  us  they  do  the  details  of 
the  removal  of  the  waste  of  the  citvV  life. 

The  Health  Department  requires  that  ashes  and  garbage  be  kept  in  separate 
receptacles  Net  within  the  stoop  lino  of  tho  houses.  Each  morning  carts  come 
along  and  gather  up  this  waste.  Closed  bags  for  ashes,  which  prevent  scatter- 
ing, are  now  being  used  with  success  in  mam  parts  of  the  city. 

Garbage  is  tho  most  troublesome  of  the  city's  waste  products.  Its  separa- 
tion from  ashes  and  other  wa>tc  material  was  the  first  step  toward  its  successful 
removal.  Since  January,  lS'.IT,  it  bus  been  removed  from  the  houses  separately 
and  placed  upon  special  scows  at  the  dumps.  These  scows  are  operated  by 
the  New  York  Gurbugc  Utilization  Company,  which  has  a  contract  with  the 
city  for  the  removal,  transportation,  and  utilization  of  the  entire  product.  The 
city  pays  890,000  a  year  for  its  removal.  The  company  extracts  tho  water 
Olid  several  per  cent  of  grease,  and  has  left  a  large  amount  of  valuable  fertilizer. 
It  is  thought  that  within  five  or  six  years  the  process  will  be  upon  such  a  pay- 
ing basis  that  the  money  will  be  paid  not  by  but  to  the  city. 

The  department,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Health,  also  requires  that 
paper  and  all  other  light  wastes  bo  kept  separate,  to  be  collected  from  time 
to  time  by  the  department. 

Formerly  all  the  waste  material  was  taken  to  the  dumps,  where  it  was 
placed  upon  scows,  to  be  hauled  out  beyond  San.lv  Hook  and  unloaded.  While 
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now  only  a  small  proportion  of  it  is  so  disposed  of,  it  is  enough  to  be  a  reasonable 
source  of  complaint  for  those  living  along  the  southern  shores  of  Long  Island 
and  the  adjacent,  beaches  in  New  Jersey.  Most  of  the  material  is  disintegrated 
by  the  waves  or  picked  up  by  the  fish;  but  enough  is  washed  ashore  with  the 
boxes,  cans,  straw,  and  other  light  material,  which  often  line  the  beaches  for 
miles,  to  give  a  very  bad  effect  from  an  {esthetic  and  sanitary  point  of  view. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  this  barbarous  method  will  be  entirely  done 
away  with.  Complete  separation  of  the  material  is  aiding  much  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  bulkheads  at  Hiker's  Island  have  been  restored,  and  the  clean  ashes 
are  being  used  to  redeem  valuable  laud  from  the  marshes.  The  scow-trimmers 
gather  from  the  refuse  much  of  value,  and  the  problem  of  its  entire  satisfactory 
disposal  is  practically  solved. 

Pocket  dumps  have  been  erected  in  various  places  along  the  water  fronts. 
Here  the  carts  are  dumped,  and  the  drivers  receive  tickets  from  the  inspectors, 
which  they  present  at  headquarters  for  money.  It  is  here  that  we  are  intro- 
duced to  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  working  of  the  department— 
scow-trimming.  As  the  material  is  dumped  upon  the  scows  the  sCow-trimmers 
scatter  it  about  evenly  oyer  the  load  and  at  the  same  time  pick  from  it  rags, 
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bones,  paper— anything  of  value  thai  may  be  in  it.  This  is  carried  into  the  sheds 
under  the  dimi|>s,  where  it  is  sorted  out  and  tied  up  in  bales  and  bags.  The 
loodfl  often  OOme  in  in  <piiok  succession,  and  the  work  is  far  from  being  agree- 
able ;  bnt  the  men  keep  steadily  at  it,  and  out  of  these  clouds  of  dirt  and  filth  is 
taken  enough  to  pay  to  the  city  and  the  contractor  a  very  neat  sum  of  money. 

I  |i  to  about  IMS  the  city  paid  ten  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  for  each 
man  working  on  the  scows.     From  this  time  until  no  charge  was  made 

for  labor,  the  material  recovered  being  taken  as  an  equivalent.  Beginning 
with  1888,  the  privilege  of  scow-trimming  brought  to  the  city  a  money  com- 
pensation of  from  Bovonty-five  to  ninety  dollars  a  week.  The  payment  in- 
creased gradually,  and  for  some  years  the  city  has  received  annually  over 
JSOiOOO  worth  of  labor  and  about  $90,000  in  cash  as  the  value  of  the  privilege 
of  gleaning  from  its  dust  chutes. 

To  regain  this  value  is  a  matter  of  minute  detail :  it  calls  for  the  recovery  of 
unconsidered  trifles  from  a  mass  of  valueless  waste,  and  the  conversion  of  these 
into  salable  commodities,  grease  being  sold  to  soap-makers,  nigs  and  paper  to 
the  paper  mills,  hones  to  soda-makers,  iron,  lead,  and  other  metal  scraps  to  junk 
dealers,  and  through  them  to  the  foundries.  It  is  said  that  the  value  of  the 
waste  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago  (the  term  "waste"  including  BUOh  discarded 
matter  us  paper,  rags,  grease,  corks,  strings,  shoes,  hats,  metals,  bottles,  rubber, 
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u  1,  bones,  and  coal)  amounted  to  half  a  cent  a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  calcu- 
lating on  the  present  population,  about  $17,500.  New  York  was  then  paying 
for  the  removal  of  this.  A  remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  direction  can  lie  found  in  Budapest,  where  the  final  disposition  of  the 
garbage  is  very  nearly  perfect — not  even  a  cork  is  allowed  to  escape.  Women 
and  children  as  well  as  men  sort  over  this  garbage. 

It  i6  after  a  snowstorm  that  the  street-cleaning  machinery  of  New  York 
shows  itself  at  its  best,  especially  if  it  be  a  snowstorm  of  magnitude.  Years  ago, 
except  in  the  streets  very  far  down  town,  the  snow  used  to  be  left  where  it  had 
fallen,  and  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  cold  winter  New  York  would  have  a  white 
carpet  for  months  at  a  time.  Then  the  trucks,  store  delivery  wagons,  omnibuses 
(there  being  no  cable  or  electric  cars  in  those  days)  were  all  put  upon  runners, 
anil  private  families  6towed  away  their  carriages  and  brought  out  their  sleighs. 
The  department's  regular  force  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  such  an  emer- 
gency. Thousands  of  new  men  must  be  employed,  for  a  day,  perhaps,  or  two 
or  three. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  first  flakes  of  a  heavy  snowstorm  have  com- 
menced to  fall  the  regular  force  of  foremen  and  superintendents  establish 
'•  stations"  close  to  the  important  thoroughfares,  and  in  conference  make  out  a 
hast)  schedule  of  what  streets  shall  be  cleared  first.  Before  the  storm  has  fairly 
stopped  they  arc  ready  to  start.  About  three  thousand  men  are  needed,  and  the 
same  number  of  teams.  The  word  goes  round  like  magic  among  the  unem- 
ployed. Thousands  of  men  out  of  work  flock  to  these  "stations,"  for  this  means 
immediate  work  at  two  dollars  a  day,  and  no  tools  are  required,  the  department 
supplying  the  shovels.  Every  man  that  comes  is  taken  until  the  last  shovel 
is  gone.  Each  receives  a  card,  which  from  time  to  time  is  stamped  as  a  voucher 
for  the  amount  of  work  done.  On  these  cards  payment  is  made.  The  work  is 
day  and  night,  the  gangs  changing  every  eight  hours.  The  men  thus  employed 
are  the  most  wretched  class  of  laborers,  and  their  pinched  cheeks  and  insuf- 
ficient clothing,  blue  fingers,  and  leaky  shoes  attest  their  poverty  pitifully. 

The  expense  of  removing  this  gn  at  ni08S  of  snow  is  enormous,  amounting  in 
round  numbers  for  single  great  storms  from  $125,000  ti>  $175,000.  At  pres- 
ent no  other  solution  offers  itself.  Snow-melters  have  been  tried,  but  with  very 
indifferent  success.  These  machines  are  so  constructed  as  to  melt  the  snow  as 
it  i-  shoveled  into  them,  and  thus  serve  the  double  purpose  of  clearing  the 
streets  and  flushing  the  sewers. 

New  York  cleans  her  streets  and  collects  her  garbage  and  ashes  at  all  times 
oi  the  day  and  night.  In  this  she  differs  much  from  Paris,  where  the  work 
begins  at  midnight  and  is  completed  by  S  a.m.  Carts  patrol  the  streets  con- 
si  intly  on  Manhattan  Island  watching  for  the  diamond-shaped  red  cards  bearing 
the  letters  P.  R.  which  are  displayed  in  basement  windows,  and  which  signify 
that  paper  and  rags  are  within,  ready  for  removal. 
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10  old  New 
Yorker  and 
visitor  alike 
the  police- 
man of  the  big 
city  is  the  most 
familiar  of  fig- 
ures. From 
boyhood  tlie 
New  Yorker 
has  known 
"  the  force," 
in  all  proba- 
bility half  a 
dozen  individ- 
ual members  of 
it,  and  the  visitor 
has  heard  many  a 
tale  aiul  read 
much  concerning 
"  The  Finest." 
Thus  to  the  eye 
of  even  the  veriest  stranger  the 
New  York  policeman  is  OH  old  friend  and  the  first  "landmark"  descried. 

There  are  hundreds  of  American  towns  and  cities  that  have  fewer  inhab- 
itants than  the  Police  Department  of  New  York  numbers  men.  There  are  less 
than  live  hundred  cities  and  towns  altogether  of  which  the  population  numbers 
more.  Taking  their  wives  and  families  into  account,  the  polieemcn  of  New 
York  could  alone  populate  a  city  of  the  sizo  of  Fort  Worth,  Sacramento,  or 
Akron,  Ohio.  Merely  the  men  themselves  would  till  up  Xenia,  Ohio.  Ten  to 
twelve  infantry  regiments  could  be  made  out  of  the  "force."  Its  roster,  since 
the  Greater  New  ^  ork  hits  been  established,  shows  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  one  for  each  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  inhabitants  of  the  city, 

Before  going  further  into  the  interesting  details  of  the  branches  of  the 
department,  let  its  history  bo  briefly  reviewed,  It  was  not  until  l «;r> l  that  the 
tirst  police  force  of  the  city  was  established;    This  was  known  as  the  "Rattle 

Watch,"  named  from  the  little  instrument  the  men  carried  asa  budge  of  office  

a  peculiar  instrument  that  made  a  great  rattle  when  twisted.    The  citizens 
served  on  this  force  by  turns,  and  the  task  was  not  at  all  enjoyed, 
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Under  the  English,  a  constable,  and  afterward  a  high  constable,  was 
appointed.  Then  special  men  were  secured  for  patrolling.  A  feature  of  the 
police  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  bellmen,  who  passed  along  the  streets 
during  the  night,  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  watch  and  with  the  added 
duty  of  ringing  a  handbell  und  calling  the  hour  and  the  condition  of  the  weather 
— "  It's  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  a  fine,  clear  night " — as  they  passed  along.  By 
the  time  17SS  had  come  around  the  force  was  called  the  "  City  Watch,"  and 
consisted  of  a  captain  and  thirty  men.  In  1800  the  police  cost  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  only.  Up  to  lS-li  the  police  consisted  of  two  constables 
from  each  ward  (elected  annually),  a  captain,  the  Mayor's  marshals,  and  a  special 
night  watch  of  citizens,  employed  at  trades  during  the  day. 

In  there  came  for  the  first  time  an  adequate  police  system  and  the 

first  uniforms — a  blue  coat,  gray  trousers,  and  a  eloth  cap.  The  patrolmen  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Chief  by  the  Mayor.  The 
department  came  into  existence  after  a  hot  tight  with  the  "  Bowery  Boys,"  who 
resented  the  appointment  of  such  a  powerful  body.  In  1857  a  historic  event  in 
the  history  of  the  police  happened.  Under  an  act  passed  at  Albany,  known  as 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  a  police  district  was  made  of  New  York,  Kings, 
Richmond,  and  Westchester  counties,  and  one  force  of  two  thousand  men 
planned  for  it.  The  Mayor  of  New  York — Fernando  Wood — the  old  municipal 
police,  and  many  citizens  resisted  the  establishment  of  this  new  force,  and  a 
bitter  conflict  at  once  began  in  the  courts  and  openly  in  the  streets.  But  the 
new  force  was  organized.  A  violent  protest  went  up.  There  was  finally  seen 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  police  departments  in  pitch  battle  with  each 
other  in  City  Hall  Park.  The  Seventh  Regiment,  which  at  that  moment  was 
marching  down  Broadway  * «  voutt  to  Boston  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Warren 
Monument  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  halted  at  the 
Park  by  command  of  General  Hall,  and  not  until  twelve  policemen  had  been 
severely  wounded  was  the  old  force  beaten  back  and  the  excitement  quelled. 

\  et  the  trouble  was  by  no  means  over.  The  old  municipal  police  had  been 
legislated  «>ut  of  existence  Hut  the  new  body  was  not  accepted.  Tin-  "Dead 
Kabhit-"  and  the  "Bowery  Hoys,"  two  powerful  gangs  that  were  spoiling  for 
a  tight,  attacked  them,  and  before  the  riot  could  be  handled  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment had  to  be  again  called  out.  That  ended  the  trouble,  however.  Under 
the  famous  John  A.  Kennedy,  who  ruled  as  chief  for  ten  years,  the  department 
was  built  up  into  a  superb  organization.  In  1870  the  "Metropolitan  Force" 
was  done  away  with  under  the  Tweed  charter,  and  a  purely  New  York  City 
force  was  put  in  its  place.  Not  until  the  Greater  New  York  came  into  being 
was  the  other  territory  included. 


NEW  FORK'S 


Many  fitiiiniis  name*  linger  around  the  past  half  century  of  the  New  York 
police;    Besides  John  A.  Kennedy,  there  were  George  W.  Matsell,  the  first 
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superintendent,  in  the  '40's  (before  Matsell  the  police  were  known  as  tlie 
"Leather  Heads"),  Superintendent  Murray,  Walling,  James  J.  Kelso,  McCul- 
lagh,  Sr.,  Thomas  W.  Byrnes,  inspector  and  chief,  Alexander  S.  Williams, 
the  "clubber,"  widely  known;  and,  of  a  later  date,  such  Commissioners  as  tin- 
renowned  "  Reform  Quartette,"  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Frederick  Dent  Grant, 
A  v.  i  v  I).  Andrews,  and  Andrew  D.  Parker.  Back  far  in  the  pages  of  history 
is  High  Constable  Jacob  Hays,  a  really  great  detective,  known  as  "  Old  Hays." 
"  He  was  as  well  known  in  London  as  in  New  York,"  says  an  old  volume. 
••  He  was  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  'Old  Hays  is  after  you  I'  would  send  juvenile 
scamps  ..IT  at  any  time.    He  could  track  a  rogue  by  instinct." 

As  organized  now,  the  Police  Department  of  New  York,  with  its  headquarters 
in  the  old  building  of  white  marble  on  Mulberry  Street  near  Houston,  is  ruled 
by  four  commissioners,  two  from  each  of  the  two  leading  political  parties. 
Their  term  of  office  is  six  years.  These  commissioners  constitute  a  board  which 
lias  the  full  power  of  appointment,  dismissal,  and  promotion. 

The  force  itself,  as  far  as  its  active  police  work  goes,  i6  under  the  control 
of  the  Chief,  who  has  four  deputies,  each  in  charge  of  a  borough  (excepting 
Richmond,  where  police  work  is  very  light).  Next  to  the  deputy  chiefs  are 
eleven  inspectors,  each  having  charge  of  a  district  of  precincts.  There  are 
eighty  precincts  in  the  city,  with  an  average  force  of  ninety  men  each.  Some 
precincts  have  very  nearly  two  hundred  men  attached  to  them.  Each  must 
have,  by  law,  a  captain,  fifty  patrolmen,  four  sergeants,  and  four  roundsmen. 
Wherever  needed,  a  matron  is  placed.  Each  precinct  house  contains  quarters 
for  the  men  besides  the  cells  for  prisoners. 

The  uniformed  dignitaries,  with  whom  the  average  man  and  woman  comes 
most  in  contact,  arc  the  patrolmen.  Keeping  watch  over  them  are  the  rounds- 
men. Sitting  in  the  precinct  station  houses,  marshaling  the  men,  are  the  ser- 
geant-. Over  these  are  the  precinct  captains.  Still  higher  in  rank  come  the 
inspectors.  Above  these  are  the  deputy  chiefs.  And  finally,  commanding  all, 
is  the  chief  or  the  general  himself. 

The  days  of  even  the  most  prosaic  posts  or  beats  of  the  fin  d«  eidoU 
policeman  teem  with  incidents,  and  in  front  of  every  sergeant's  desk  at  night 
there  arc  kaleidoscopic  pictures  of  erring  human  life. 

Ihe  hands  of  the  station-house  clock  mark  midnight  in  an  uptown  precinct. 
A  new  sergeant  has  come  behind  the  desk,  replacing  the  man  in  charge  there 
for  some  hours.  From  behind  the  doors  of  an  inner  room  there  is  a  clatter  of 
heavy  hunts.  A  signal,  and  a  platoon  marches  out  two  and  two.  It  is  the  mid- 
night relief  going  out  upon  post.  It  wheels,  and  stauds  motionless  in  front  of 
the  desk.  The  station  is  cleared  of  all  visitors.  There  is  a  brisk  roll  call,  a 
reading  ..f  instructions  for  the  coming  six  hours.  The  sergeant  ceases  his  crisp 
commands,  there  is  another  wheel,  the  doorman  flings  open  the  front  doors, 
and  two  and  two  again  the  men  pass  down  the  steps,  scattering  to  their  posts. 
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From  this  moment  the  plain,  everyday  policeman  is  a  private  in  a  great  army 
only  in  a  sense.  His  orders  and  instructions  are  merely  general  ■  lie  must 
decide  in  all  cases  l»y  himself  just  what 
to  do.  He  is  sent  out  to  care  for  a 
certain  territory,  and  this  territory  ho 
must  leave  on  a  great  emergency  alum-, 
"  It  is  this  way,"  said  a  high  police 
official.  "  We  don't  want  them  to  be 
like  soldiers.  Soldiers  are  all  right  to 
act  in  concert  and  in  numbers,  but  a 
policeman  is  trained  to  act  by  himself. 
He  is  alone  in  the  world  in  all  ordi- 
nary conditions.  He  must  act  on  the 
spot  by  himself.  He  has  semi- judicial 
powers.  He  questions  men  and  de- 
cides in  his  own  mind  whether  to  ar- 
rest them  or  not." 

New  York  after  dark  bears  much 
watching,  and  thus  in  every  precinct 
]u~t  double  the  number  of  men  are 
sent  out  by  night.    In  crowded  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  where  life  never 
ceases  and  rough  elements  congregate 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  the  posts  are 
very  short.    On  emergency  a  man  can 
hurry  from  one  end  of  his  beat  to  the 

other  in  a  few  seconds.  One  post  in 
Sixth  Avenue,  just  below  the  junction 

of  that  street  and  Broadway,  consists 

of  only  four  short  blocks.    There  the 

patrolman  traverses  four  blocks  down, 

four  back  on  the  other  side. 

What  his  work  will  be  he  never 

knows.     Day  and  night  he  patrols, 

waiting    and    watching      He  must 

lounge  on  the  corners  and  dawdle 

along  the  streets.     There  would  be 

little  use  in  a  continual  hasty  tramping 

from  block  to  block.     His  hllMlie—  if, 

to  know  every  one  ordinarily  in  his  district,  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  strangers, 

especially  suspicious  strangers.    Then,  he  must  always  be  within  call,  and  quic  k 

of  action  and  thought,  summing  up  a  situation  in  an  instant.    The  trivial,  fool- 
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ish  complaint  lie  must  handle  with  great  delicacy,  that  the  complainant  may 
become  "smoothed  down."     For  each  and  oven  day  and  night  crunks  arc 

abroad  who  poster  the  policooffloor  un- 
mercifully, and,  tiresome  as  they  arc, 
they  matt  bo  troatod  with  considera- 
tion. Anothor  class  of  people  must 
be  welcomed  with  frank  camaraderie, 

an. .iber  with  ros]  t,  tho  flotsam  and 

jetsam  must  bo  controlled  harshly,  the 

iron  hand  then  stripped  of  its  m  In  t 

glove. 

Tho  nighl  is  peacefully  poising  Into 

its  "small  hours"  and  the  heat  has 
been  like  the  grave.    Suddenly,  like  a 

pistol  ghot,  the  voices  of  angry  dispu- 
tant! ring  out.  There  is  a  woman's 
shriek,  the  stilling  of  one  voice,  a 
groan.  Ouick  as  thought  the  patrol- 
man  is  at  the  spot,  his  grip  lightened 
■  >n  his  night  stick.  Ko,.  t|„.  g00l]  „|,| 
rule,  of  tin-  long  sticks  have  com.-  in 
again,  and  after  dark  the  Now  York 
policeman  lays  aside  his  short  "  billy," 
and.  with  his  si*. barreled,  self  cocking 

revolver  in  his  hip  pocket,  is  ur  I 

for  any  emergency.  This  is  a  case  ol 
drunken  ruffianism.  There  are  several 
friends  about  that  resent  police  inter- 
ference. Hut  this  doc,  not  matter  to 
the  patrolman,  who  only  a  few  seconds 
before  was  seemingly  idling  carelessly. 

Me  spring*  into  the  midst  <>f  the 
in,'/,,.  They  may  be  ten  to  one,  but 
ho  is  not  afruid.  One  New  York  po- 
liceman who  knows  what  he  is  going 
to  do  is  equal  to  a  dozen  roughs.  If 
the  situation  seems  too  big  for  him  he 
sounds  the  police  cull  for  help,  terrible 
in  the  black  night— two  short,  ihurp 
taps  on  the  paving  stones.    Hut  in  the  open  street  a  revolver  ami  a  night  stick 

held  and  brandished  by  one  determined  policeman  generally  sottlei  It.  The 

crowd  is  cleared  away,  the  man  who  struck  the  blow  held,  and  an  ambulance 
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called  for  the  Injured  man.  Those  who  wore  witnesses  tire  gathered  in.  A 
trip  to  the  station  bouse  is  taken,  the  charges  are  made,  and  a  few  moments 
later  the  patrolman  goes  back  nonchalantly  upon  his  post. 

Presently  a  man  who  has  heen  rohhed  comes  up,  in  violent  excitement, 
on  a  quick  run.  There  must  be  sharp  work  lest  the  thief  get  away,  hut  the 
task  is  succostfully  accomplished,  and  the  man  landed  in  the  station  house,  after 
which  our  patrolman  again  returns  to  his  heat.  Peering  into  the  Bhndowa  :t 
queer-looking  bundle  in  a  doorway  attracts  bis  attention.  A  taint  cry  eomes 
from  it  as  the  patrolman  goes  over  to  investigate.  It  is  a  deserted  baby,  or  a 
lost  child,  nnd  the  officer  must  make  yet  another  trip  to  the  station. 

The  scenting  out  and  the  preventing  of  crime  by  a  sixth  sense,  that  seems 
io  he  a  policeman's  own,  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  good 
man.    He  recognizee  a  criminal  loitering  along  the  streets.   At  onee  the  man 

18  spoken  to.  and  he  usually  has  the  sense  to  get  away  without  loss  of  time.  A 

house  or  a  store  seems  to  have  something  peculiar  about  it.  Just  what  the 
peculiarity  is  the  officer  does  not  stop  to  analyze.  He  investigates  and  cap- 
tures thieves  rod-handed.  lie  is  strolling  along  carelessly  by  day,  and,  though 
no  one  cl6e  notices  it,  he  has  discovered  a  pickpocket  and  is  waiting  to  pounce 
on  him. 

And  all  this  barely  hints  at,  hardly  gives  an  idea  of,  what  a  policeman  of 
New  York  has  to  do.    lie  must  keep  an  eye  open  for  fires  and  take  charge 
ISO 


until  the  firemen  arrive;  he  must  handle  and  disperse  the  crowds  which  so 
quickly  collect  about  any  unusual  happening.  In  cases  of  accidents  he  must, 
call  for  the  ambulance  and  protect  the  sufferer  from  the  crowds  until  its  arrival. 
He  iini^r  keep  the  sidewalks  clear  of  obstructions,  keep  the  pushcart  men  going, 
straighten  out  the  frequent  tangles  and  blockades  on  the  streets,  and  settle  the 
disputes  of  drivers  as  to  the  right  of  way.  Such  is  the  patrolman's  life,  an  ex- 
istence full  of  danger  and  excitement,  of  weariness  and  toil.  For.  this  a  man, 
until  promotion  comes,  receives  on  an  average  §1,100  a  year. 

What  a  New  York  policeman's  hours  are,  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases 
"long  day  "  and  "short  day,"  should  be  familiar  to  all,  and  yet  few  know  it. 
Hence  it  is  set  down  here.  Each  day  in  the  Police  Department  begius  at  si  x 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  From  six  to  twelve  there  comes  a  tour  on  post.  From 
midnight  to  5.3i>  a.m.  the  policeman  sleeps  in  the  station  "on  reserve"  (ho 
may  be  called  out  for  special  duty  any  time).  From  six  to  eight  he  is  out  on 
his  "dog,"  or  short,  watch.  From  !>.:'•<>  to  midday  he  is  held  on  reserve.  From 
twelve  to  one  he  goes  to  dinner.  From  one  to  six  he  goes  again  on  post. 
Reporting  back,  he  has  his  supper  hour  until  7.-"50  p.  m.,  when  he  is  held  on 
reserve  until  midnight.    From  then  until  six  he  is  again  on  post.    For  twelve 
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hours,  then,  until 
six  lit  night,  lie 
has  his  "  day  off." 
At  nix  that  night 
begins  the  "short 
day,"  on  post  until 
midnight,  excused 
to  go  home  until 
eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, oh  post  from 
eight  to  one,  in 
reserve  until  12 
midnight  (extra 
duty  always  comes 
up  during  these 
hours),  and  on 
post  again  for  his 
lii^f  tOUI  until  six, 
nvIhh  hu  has  an- 
other "day  off," 
to  6  v.  m.j  when  a 
new  "  lonij  daj 


begins. 


.^^■Mi^^H    iiBV^^*  keep 
'  strictly     to  this 

"It  is  a  desbrted  baiiy."  programme  it 

would  not  be  so 

had,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  to  do  far  more.  The  theory  of  the  depart- 
ment is  that  a  man's  entire  time  belongs  to  it,  ami  it  is  a  common  thing  for  an 
officer  t<>  lose  Ilia  "  day  Off"  because  of  extra  work  in  a  precinct.  When  he 
make*  an  arrest  be  must  be  at  the  police  court  al  half  past  eight  the  following 
morning,  even  if  that  is  his  hour  for  sleep  or  for  seeing  his  family.  The  cap- 
tain can  fall  upon  any  man  at  any  hour. 

WMlo  the  plain  and  simple  patrolman  is  the  greatest  feature  of  interest 
all  in  the  present  writer's  mind,  because  ho  most  closely  touches  the  city's  life, 
be  by  no  means  exhausts  the  drama  of  the  police.  Twenty-four  hours  in  a 
Station  house,  watching  the  procession  of  humanity— draggled,  filthy  humanity— 
or  else  those  spruce,  sharp,  and  wicked,  caught  at  their  crimes,  brings  up  a  suc- 
cession of  scenes  worthy  a  Dickens'  or  Zola's  pen 

While  the  captain  of  the  precinct  has  charge  oyer  everything,  it  is  the  ser- 
geant at  the  desk  that  rules  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned.    All  prisoners  are 
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brought  before  him,  all  complaints  are  made  to  him.  He  is  a  judicial  officer  as 
much  as  is  any  judge  on  the  bench.  <  )n  his  own  responsibility  he  can  dischar"e 
or  lock  up  for  the  night.  When  there  is  no  one  before  him  and  the  station  is 
bare  of  reporters,  officers,  or  prisoners,  he  busies  himself  posting  up  his  ••  blotter  " 
and  making  out  his  reports. 

Every  happening  within  the  precinct  must  be  noted  in  this  "blotter." 
Especially  is  it  a  book  of  crime  and  suspected  wrongdoing.  Down  in  it  goes 
the  pedigree  of  the  accused,  down  the  name  and  address  of  the  complainant.  It 
is  the  judgment-hook  of  the  town,  and  in  the  hundreds — no,  thousands— of  vol- 
umes of  this  sort  that  New  York  has  heaped  up  could  he  found  a  marvelous 
history  of  sin. 

Daytime,  too,  brings  its  own  procession  of  incidents.  There  is,  for  example, 
a  raid  on  the  Greek  pushcart  men,  and  the  station-house  floor  is  tilled  with  the 
handcarts.  The  poor  peddlers,  guilty  of  the  smallest  of  crimes,  a  simple  viola- 
tion of  some  corporation  ordinance,  yield  peacefully,  territied  at  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  The  Polish  Jews,  too,  when  arrested,  do  not  resist;  they  simply  chat- 
ter in  strange  tongues  below  their  breath.    Nor  does  an  Italian  tight,  provided 

he  is  first  cowed  by  the  brand- 
ishing of  a  night  stick,  or  sees  a 
glittering  revolver-barrel  opposed 
to  his  long  knife. 

Drunken,  homeless  wretches 
are  brought  in,  men  and  women 
long  past  all  sense  of  shame.  A 
woman  of  the  slums,  with  band- 
aged head  and  discolored  eyes, 
creeps  through  the  door,  heirgini; 
the  protection  of  the  law.  A 
party  of  fighting  negroes,  glib  of 
tongue,  lying  and  dangerous,  are 
dragged  before  the  desk.  They 
deny  everything ;  they  swear  that 
the  officers  were  wrong.  They 
call  down  vengeance  on  the 
police. 

"  Lock  'em  up!"  says  the  ser- 
geant briefly  when  he  has  the  last 
name.  He  is  as  used  to  this  6ort 
of  thing  as  he  is  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  threatens  to  have 
both  him  and  the  officer  "broke 
for  this  outrage." 


"  I  HCDOIXo  AUNG  WITH  Tin:  Vol  .SliSTUH 
OS  UIS  SlIOULUEB." 


THE   \KW   MKTKOI'ol  [& 


So  far  only  certain  sides  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  police- 
man of  New  York  have  been 
touched  upon.     As  has  been 
said,  here  are  seventy-five  hun- 
dred men,  distributed  over  an 
area  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
square  miles.     The   task  of 
properly  protecting  this  huge 
territory  is  an  enormous  one. 
Part  of  it  is  the  most  thickly 
settled  area  in  the  world  ;  many 
miles  are  hut  thinly  inhabited 
country  side.     To   handle  it 
there  are,  besides  the  patrol- 
men on  foot,  mounted  men,  a 
bicycle  squad,  a  large  corps  of 
detectives  known  as  "  Central 
<  >ffice  men,"'  and  a  special  band 
of  river  and  harbor  police,  who 
patrol  the  water  front  precisely 
the  same  as  the  patrolmen  do 
the   streets,  except  that  they 
travel    in    naphtha  launches. 
Although  few  crimes  happen 
in    the    lonely    districts,  the 
mounted  policeman  sometimes 
finds  diversion  gossiping  with 
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the  numerous  bicyclists,  by  whom,  as  by  every  one,  his  magnificent  horse  is 
much  admired. 

Nor  does  this  list  exhaust  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  police  of  New  York. 
Scores  of  men  are  daily  detached  for  "special  duty."  These  are  sent  to 
theaters,  to  large  entertainments,  weddings,  great  public  events,  and  on  vari- 
ous minor  jobs  of  detective  work  that  the  "Central  Office"  men  have  no 
time  for. 

n  ith  the  appearance  of  the  rapidly  whizzing  electric  cars  a  new  danger 
to  New  \ork  tuts  has  arisen.  Hence  "school  duty"  has  become  a  feature  of 
the  N'ew  ^  oik  policeman's  programme. 

"  School  duty  "  consists  of  taking  up  a  station  at  a  point  where  many  chil- 
dren  have  to  cross  a  car  line  going  to  and  from  school.  Then  the  youngsters, 
rushing  along  in  groups,  happily  careless,  take  no  heed  of  the  cars.  The  man 
on  guard  stops  them.    He  gathers  a  bunch  behind  him.    One,  two  cars  dash 


past.  The  children  are  out  of  harm's  way.  Now  ho  standi  in  the  center  of 
the  tracks.  A  wave  of  his  stick  will  bring  to  a  hall  the  most  arrogant  grfpmon. 
Ho  "shoves"  on  his  bunch  of  little  ones.  Across  the  strool  they  tear,  two 
gripmcri  at  least  fuming  meanwhile.  Then  the  ollicer  steps  back.  The  earn 
are  allowed  to  pass,  and  meonwllllo  tllO  "guardian  Of  the  peace "  musters  to- 
gether anil  holds  in  a  bunch  the  next  lot  of  boys  anil  girJli 

A  man  is  proud  of  being  sent  out  on  a  mission  of  this  sort,  for  the  police- 
man  of  New  York  loves  the  youngsters.  There  is  no  prettier  sight  in  the  town 
than  the  fatherly  care  a  patrolman  gives  to  a  lost  child,  and  one  of  the  sights  of 

a  police  station  is  Borne  little  wanderer  late  at  night  perched  on  the  sergeant's 

desk  with  half  the  platoon  laughing  at  the  youngster's  prattle.  Kvcn  the  m-mt- 
est  captain  doe,  not  scold  at  the  temporary  infraction  of  the  laws  of  discipline. 
Me  runs  his  hand  through  the  child's  hair,  who  pulls  his  n)OU*tacho.  "  M'm, 
nice  little  chap!"  he  suys.    "Get  him  down  to  the  umtron  at  Hca«l.,uurters." 
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And  an  hour  later,  or  as  mioii 
as  lie  can  he  spared,  hour'  stal- 
wart patrolman  is  trudging 
along  with  the  youngster  on 
his  shoulder,  telling  it  stories. 

Children,  however,  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  need  to  he 
taken  eare  of.  A  very  impor- 
tant end  of  police  work,  now 
that  Now  York  has  grown  so 
mighty,  is  street  duty.  The 
great  pressure  of  the  t ratlic  is 
along  Broadway.  Thorc  is  a 
constant  stream  of  vehicles  and 
cars,  ami  thousands  hourly  try- 
ing to  cross.  This  has  led  to 
the  "  Broadway  Squad,"  the 
finest  body  of  special  police 
ever  called  into  heing. 

A  czar  of  New  York  is  the 
man  of  the  "  Broadwaj  Squad." 
From  Bowling  Green  to  Korty- 

Kccond  Street,  at  even  important  corner — sometime*  two  and  three  at  a  comer 
these  men  arc  placed,  sixty  four  in  till.  They  must  be  at  their  posts  from 
early  morning  until  half  past  six  at  night.  They  are  physical  giants,  each  indi- 
vidual man.  The  minimum  height  of  a  "  Broadway  Squad"  man,  according  to 
the  regulations,  is  six  feet  one  inch.  The  most  of  them  are  considerably  taller. 
There  was  one  man  of  the  "squad"  who  was  six  feot  ten.  Probably  the  tallest 
now  is  Harry  Gray,  six  feet  six  and  a  half.  Koundsinan  Taggart  measures  six 
feet  five  in  his  stockings. 

These  arc  the  brave  fellows  the  visitor  to  New  York  sees  most  frequently 
and  most  admires.  They  are  the  pick  of  the  force,  not.  only  physically  but 
mentally,  for  each  man  has  daily  to  answer  scores  of  question*  and  give  unlim- 
ited advice.  Their  daily  work  i>  full  of  danger.  Mote  than  one  of  the  "  liroad- 
way  Squad  "has  been  maimed  for  life  in  a  jam,  or  caught  between  two  cable 
cars.  Yet  they  have  no  fear.  They  hold  the  peace  of  Broadway  in  their 
arms,  and  under  tllOSC  broad  arms  tens  of  thousands  of  frightened  New  Yorker- 
and  strangers  pass  in  safety  each  day.  The  tender  care  on  the  part  of  these 
men  for  the  old  and  infirm,  their  never-failing  eourtc-y ,  -peaks  well  for  the 
traditions  of  the  New  York  police. 

The  regular  dress  uniform  of  the  force  i-  of  dark -blue  cloth,  the  officers 
wearing  the  double-breasted  and  the  patrolmen  and   roundsmen  the  single- 
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breasted  frock  coat,  buttoned 
to  the  throat  with  nine  brass 
buttons ;  the  trousers  have  a 
white  cord  on  the  outer  seam. 
On  each  sleeve  are  three  but- 
tons, and  on  the  back  of  the 
coat  four.  Roundsmen  and 
patrolmen  wear  the  helmet, 
and  officers  the  cap  bearing 
the  shield  of  their  rank  and 
their  individual  number.  Serv- 
ice  stripes  of  light  blue  are 
sewn  on  the  sleeve— one  being 
added  for  each  five  years  of 
service. 

Of  especiul  importance  in 
the  workings  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  renowned  Detect- 
ive Bureau,  w  hich  has  not  its 
equal  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Brought  to  its  present 
state  of  efficiency  by  Byrnes, 
then  inspector,  it  is  now  managed  brilliantly.  It  has  a  chief  of  its  own,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  ami  answerable  only  to  the  commissioners  and  the  chief  of 
police;  seventy -five  "detective  officers,"  under  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  dol- 
lars each  ;  fifty  detective  sergeants,"  at  two  thousand  dollars  each,  ami  three 
regular  sergeants.  Besides  these  there  is  a  small  detective  bureau  for  local 
Brooklyn  work— about  twenty  more  men. 

At  nine  o'clock  each  morning  the  detectives  come  together  in  their  special 
room  at  Police  Headquarters,  to  receive  their  assignments  for  the  day,  to  talk 
with  their  chief,  aud  to  look  over  the  batch  of  prisoners,  criminals  of  note,  and 
suspects.  This  mob  of  sinning  gentry  are  lined  up  along  the  "desks"  before 
the  keen-eyed  sleuths.  One  by  one  they  are  scanned.  No  guilty  man  or 
woman  can  escape  recognition.  Old  offenders  are  recognized,  those  who  have 
never  before  committed  a  crime  are  singled  out.  Mercy  prevails  when  mercy 
can  he  extended,  but  for  habitual  criminals  the  hand  of  the  law  is  never  failing. 

This  morning  scene  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  These  detectives  thrive  on 
the  ferreting  out  of  crime.  Every  man  of  them  works  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day,  and  never  wearies.  By  ten  o'clock,  except  a  few  held  in  reserve  for  what 
may  come  Up  during  the  day,  the  men  have  scattered.  Some  are  detailed  down 
in  Wall  Street,  along  the  streets  of  the  jewelry  trade,  up  and  down  Broadway, 
or  in  the  shopping  districts.    These  men's  duties  are  to  prowl,  to  keep  au  eye 
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open  for  criminals.  If  a  thief,  a  "bunco  Bteerer,"  a  "crook"  of  any  sort  is 
seen,  he  is  spoken  to.  Perhaps  lie  is  taken  to  Headquarters  at  once  and  locked 
"|)  there.  Perhaps  lie  is  simply  warned.  Possibly  In-  is  ordered  to  leave  town. 
At  all  events,  he  is  made  to  feel  that  the  eves  of  the  Detective  Bureau  of  New 
^  ork  are  upon  him. 

There  is  not  space  to  go  into  an  account  of  the  workings  of  this  bureau, 
full  of  vivid  life  as  such  a  story  would  I.e.    The  liricfest  telling  of  it  would  take 
far  too  many  pages.    There  can  only  be  a  hint  by  the  way,  of  what  this  work 
'■"iisiste.    There  are  fifteen  men  in  the  Wall  Street  regihn  all  day,  guarding  the 
money  hags"— specifically  keeping  thieves  away.     The  famous  old  "Dead 


Line"  rule  is  still  in  force,  though  not  in  bo  many  word*.  This  meant  that  no 
"crook,"  no  matter  what  he  may  be  doing,  can  p.  south  of  Fulton  Street.  It 
he  is  found  below  this  lino  he  will  he  arrested  at  oner. 

Aiding  the  detectives  in  their  work  are  hundreds  of  men,  paid  by  the  job, 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  force,  valuable  because,  half  criminals  themselves, 
they  know  the  haunts  and  the  ways  of  offondors,  and  can  find  at  once  men  that 

may  lie  wanted. 

Commanding  this  special  expert  force  the  chief  of  detectives  sitH  in  hi-  little 
room.  There  is  a  chair  there  in  which  many  a  noted  criminal  ha*  nit.  From 
this  chair  flu-  most  amazing  confession*  have  been  extorted,  purely  by  detective 
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skill.  Piecing  togotlior, 
luilf  guessing  at  Home  of 
thu  details,  milking  the 
criminal  think  that  hi — 
the  chief  of  detectives — 
kno«  s  nil.  the  floodgates 

df  oonfouion  have  at  last 

in    many   a   case  been 

opi  aod.  Such  is  the 
ovor  famed  "Third  De- 
gree "  of  liyrnes. 

There  is  no  jilace  in 
all  the  bounds  of  New- 
York  so  tilled  with  sen- 
sational (Iniina  as  these 

few  rooms.  Two  great 
glass -fronted  cases  con- 
tain the  implements  of 
crime — a  museum  of  sin 
iiinl  shame.  Here  are 
the  tools  with  which  the 
Manhattan  Hank  rob- 
i>.  n  was  committed  in 
L878,  when  |2,T9*,400 

was  stolen.     Here  is  the 

butcher's   cleaver  with 

which  I  he   negro  Cuv-ar 

murdorod  Mary  Martin 
in  1805.  Hero  arc  ex- 
hibits of  counterfeit  rail- 
road  bonds.  Here.  too. 
arc  "key  pinchers."  bar 

Spreaders,  and  full  burglars'  "kits."  The  eases  lire  erumuied  full  of  grucfiome 
tilings.  1 1  ore  are  nooses  and  black  caps,  with  pictures  of  the  men  sent  to  their 
last  account  by  them.  There  arc  knives,  braces,  bits,  "black  jacks,"  "sand 
bags,"  and  "brass  knuckles."  A  curious  little- box  but  a  few  inches  high  and 
broad  contained  the  two  hundred  ami  sixteen  thousand  dollars  taken  from  the 
Concord  (N.  II.)  Bank  in  1866  (the  money  was  buried  in  this)  and  finally  recov- 
ered by  the  New  York  men.  Beyond  are  the  boxing  gloves  used  on  one  famous 
Occasion  in  the  old  Madison  Square  Gordon,  taken  oil  the  hands  of  John  L, 
Sullivan  and  "Tug"  Wilson  by  Byrnes  himself.  And  beside-  these  there  are 
dynamite  outfits,  gambling  implements,  and  infernal  machines. 
1  2.1 
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Near  by  these  cases  is 
the  famous  Rogues  Gal- 
lery with  its  five  thou- 
sand pictures  of  crimi- 
nals. One  of  the  detec- 
tives of  the  department 
de\  iscd  the  gallery.  It 
consists  of  three  cabi- 
nets, in  which  are  locked 
panels  that  swing  out 
from  a  common  center- 
like door.  Each  of  these 
panels  contain  spaces  for 
two  hundred  small  photo- 
graphs, ten  rows  of  ten 
each  on  both  front  and 
back.  They  are  classified 
according  to  the  crimes. 
Each  photograph  is  num- 
bered, and  now  there  i- 
adopted,  in  addition  to 
each  photograph,  the 
Bertillon  system  of  marks 
and  measurements,  which 
sets  down  each  criminal 
in  full  physical  detail. 
These  records  are  kept 
in  great  books,  and  each 
record  is  numbered  to 
correspond  with  its 
photograph. 

An  account  of  the 

New  York  police  system  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Police.  This  special  force  numbers  sixty-seven  men  in  all. 
It  patrols  all  the  waters  of  New  York  day  and  night,  from  Glen  Island  and 
Mount  St.  Vincent  to  Bobbins  Reef  near  Staten  [aland,  with  five  naphtha 
launches,  one  rowl.oat.  and  one  largo  steamer,  the  "Patrol."  It  has,  besides, 
two  launches  in  Brooklyn,  and  eight  or  ten  men  there.  Its  house  is  at  Pier 
A,  North  River,  and  it  has  a  sub-precinct  station  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
second  Street  and  Harlem  River.  Pour  men  go  out  in  each  launch.  This  sys- 
tem of  patrolling  by  water  lias  practically  done  away  with  all  river  thieves, 
and  has  made  any  kind  of  crime  along  the  water  front  infrequent. 
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HERE  aro  two  chapters  to  the  story  of 
9^  "fighting  fire"  iu  New  York,  a  story, 
be  it  said,  that  yields  to  none  in  thrilling 
\  \.  incidents  und  exciting  details.   One  of  these 
chapters  is  concerned  with  the  exploits  of  the 
-  Volunteers,"  the  "  Vuinps,"  08  they  arc  lov- 
ingly -idled,  who  from  the  old  Dutch  days  formed 
into  engine  companies  that  inoluded  in  their  mom- 
borship  men  from  the  highest  circles  in  New  York. 
The  other  chapter  deals  with  the  modern  firemen, 
the  "Paid  Department,"  organized  in  L865,  and  now, 
without  exaggeration,  the  finest   in   the  world.  The 
deeds  of  these  men  form  a  chronicle  of  no  less  dra- 
matic interest. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  set  down  in  brief  the  story  of 
the  Volunteers,  of  the  growth  of  their  service,  and  the 
famous  fires  of  two  and  a  half  centuries,  for  there  is 
much  that  should  bo  told.  Fire  protection,  so  far  as 
N,  w  York  is  concerned,  is  very  nearly  as  old  as  the 
city  itself.  It  was  not,  it  is  true,  until  the  second  quarter  of  this  century  began 
that  the  Volunteers  were  numerous  enough  or  completely  enough  equipped  to 
bo  of  signal  service,  but  long  before  that  they  had  done  wonders. 

The  first  item  of  fire  news  in  the  records  of  the  city  bears  the  date  of  1048, 
and  refers  to  the  establishment  of  a  fire  police— three  fire  wardens.  One  of 
these  wardens  was  Martin  Kriegcr.  proprietor  of  a  famous  tavern  of  that  day. 
The  tire  wardens'  duties  were  chiefly  to  inspect  chimneys,  and  at  the  time  these 
appointments  were  made  an  ordinance  was  passed  prohibiting  "  between  the 
Fort  and  the  Fresh  Water  the  building  of  any  more  wooden  chimneys." 

A  "  rattle  watch  "  of  eight  men  was  started,  and  toward  the  end  of  1657,  the 
need  of  leather  fire  buckets  being  severely  felt,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
were  made  by  the  seven  shoemakers  "f  New  York  ami  put  ready  for  use  at  the 
Stadt  llu\s  and  at  the  residences  of  nine  prominent  citizens.  One  year  later 
the  first  lire  company  was  organized,  with  eight  members  at  first,  fifty  later  on, 
and  its  hours  of  duty  were  from  nine  o'clock  until  sunrise.  These  amateur 
firemen  were  spoken  of  as  the  "  Prowlers.'1  They  bad  two  hundred  and  fifty 
buckets  and  eight  small  ladders. 

History  does  not  record  the  successes  of  this  company,  but  it  makes  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  three  public  wells  were  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
that  the  lire  helpers,  standing  in  long  lines,  passed  the  water  along  in  buckets. 
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An  ordinance  of  those  days  was  that  each  householder  should  keep  o'  nights 
three  hucketfuls  of  water  on  his  doorstep,  in  case  the  tire  patrol  should  be  in 
need ;  another  ordinance  provided  that  there  should  be  ten  bucketfuls  at  the 
town  pumps. 

After  the  British  took  possession  there  were  more  extensive  precautions. 
A  public  chimney  sweep  was  appointed,  and  it  was  decreed  that  every  bouse 
that  had  two  chimneys  should  possess  at  least  one  fire  bucket.  These  were  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  windows  upon  the  spreading  of  an  alarm.  From  the  fire 
to  the  nearest  well  the  citizens  who  had  hastened  to  save  property  would  form 
in  a  double  line,  the  full  buckets  going  up  on  one  side,  the  empty  ones  coming 
down  on  the  other. 

The  first  fire  engines  in  New  York  were  brought  over  from  London  in  1731. 
Then  the  city  had  only  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  inhabitant-, 
and  there  were  few  three-story  houses.  The  manufacturer  of  these  fire  engines 
advertised  them  in  this  quaint  way :  "Richard  Newsham,  of  Cloth  Fair,  Lon- 
don, engineer,  makes  the  most  substantial  and  convenient  engines  for  quench- 
ing fires,  which  carry  nmiimuil  xtn mii.s  with  great  force." 

The  city  purchased  two  of  these  engines,  the  cisterns  of  which  the  men 
tilled  with  buckets.  Their  curious  mechanism  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a 
glance  at  old  drawings.  These  engines  paved  the  way  six  years  later  for 
New  York's  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  It  was  organized  with  thirty-five 
men,  and  Jacob  Tusk  was  its  first  chief.  Tusk  is  famed  in  fire  annals  from 
his  having  introduced  the  leather  cap  that  New  York's  firemen  still  continue 
to  wear. 

Little  remains  to  be  told  from  this  time  to  well  on  in  the  new  century. 

TheRevolu-   tion,  of  course,  disorganized  the  fire  service.    In  1786, 

however,  it  was  put  on  a  new  basis.  Fifteen 

eliu'llie  companies  and   two  hook  and  lad- 
der companies  were  formed,  and  there 
was  also  the  "  Iland-in-hand "  Fire 
Company  for  the  saving  of  prop- 
erty,   each    member  carrying 
with  him  two  bags  of  "three 
and    a   half    yards  raven's 
^"""""^^-^    duck  (with  proper  strings)." 

OLD  VOLUNTEER  PIBE  "MA8HEES."  BUILT  ISf  1780.        T        , -no     .,        il   nrnrO  ill- 

[mix »  Bmm)  In  1798  the  nremen  were  in 

corporated  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,"  and  their  number  was 
raised  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty.    In  1807  the  Volunteers 
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Dumborod  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  nun,  ami  ism  saw  the  adoption  of  a 
groat  novelty  in  lire  implements — the  hose.    From  that  day  buckets  begun  to 

g0  OUt  Of  (lute. 

TIlO  '-20s,  the  '80s,  the  "4<'s,  and  the  '50s  witnessed  the  heyday  of  the  Volun- 
teers.    In  their  prime  these  w  ere  tan  -  or^mi/ations.    They  were  curious  com- 

positCS  of  social  chilis,  political  camps,  coteries  of  gentlemen  and  hard-hitting 
hoys  ul  the  people  alike.     Many  of  the  young  fellows  who  belonged  to  them  are 

now  among  tho  most  prominent  of  New  )  ork's  citi/ens.  Men  f^iined  their  name 
and  fame  from  then  fire  service.  For  \car>  it  was  the  proud  boast  of  the  friends 
of  many  a  Now  Yorker,  high  or  low  in  rank  :  "  he  run  with  the  '  musheen.'  " 

Rivalries  were  constant.  This  was  the  keynote  of  the  admirable  sen  ice, 
for  then.- was  no  discipline.  At  times  two  companies,  pellmell  on  their  way  to 
a  fire,  would  stop  short  and  ti ir 1 1 1  out  their  differences  in  the  open  street,  letting 
the  tiro  take  enre  of  itself.  Rut  this  seldom  happened.  The  enthusiasm  was 
too  keen.    There  was  too  much  strife  for  a  record.     At  a  tire  a  company  would 

half  kill  themselves  t<>  "wash"  some  other  company.    ""Washing"  meant 

simph  pumping  more  water  into  a  rival's  engiuo  than  that  rival  eould  pump 
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out  into  the  next  in  line.  In  that  ease  the  rival's  reservoir  would  overflow. 
Tins  happened  when  the  companies  were  obliged  to  get  water  from  a  distance, 
and  would  "sling  out  "  in  line  from  the  fire  to  the  source  of  supply  and  pump 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  their  rivalries  and  fights,  the  Volunteers  were  closely 
hound  together.  With  apparatus  crude  and  clumsy  compared  with  that  of  to- 
day, they  performed  great  deeds  of  daring  and  skill.  Over  a  half  century  they 
fought  some  of  the  greatest  fires  of  the  world.  Their  engines  were  works  of 
art.  They  were  brilliant  in  metal,  brave  in  fresh  paint,  and  there  was  hardly 
one  of  importance  that  had  not  a  painting  on  its  back,  a  painting  whose  subject 
might  be  anything,  and  often  was  an  Indian  or  a  beautiful  female  figure,  the 
work  of  some  one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  time. 

Many  of  the  engine  houses  were  fitted  up  elaborately.  The  Volunteers 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  them.  They  were  social  stations  all  over  the  city, 
and  on  occasions  there  were  given  gorgeous  entertainments  to  which  the  neigh- 
borhood and  other  companies  were  bidden.  To  be  a  gallant  fireman  was  to  win 
the  heart  of  any  New  York  girl.  And  no  wonder,  for  in  their  huge  helmets, 
with  a  different  frontpieee  for  each  company,  their  red  shirts,  high  boots,  and 
embroidered  suspenders,  the  Volunteers  were  a  brilliant  sight. 

The  service  had  great  allurements  for  many  years.  As  has  been  said,  it 
took  in  scores  of  New  Yorkers  then  or  afterward  notable.  Some  of  its  best 
known  members  were  Harry  Howard,  for  long  the  chief,  Zophar  Mills,  Carlisle 
Norwood,  John  T.  Agnew,  William  M.  Tweed,  "  Harry  "  Genet,  Police-Chief 
Byrnes,  Peter  and  Robert  Goelet,  John  R.  Steers  (who  built  the  yacht  Amer- 
ica), William  II.  Webb,  John  Decker,  last  chief  of  the  "Vamps,"  Clarkson 
Orolius,  Alonzo  Slote,  P.  W.  Engs,  Richard  Croker,  Jordan  L.  Mott,  Robert  B. 
Nooney,  John  Moller,  Aaron  Burr  Hays,  Hugh  Curry,  John  F.  McGoveru, 
William  A.  Woodhull,  William  II.  Wickham,  Daniel  Tiemann,  Arnett  C. 
Smith,  C.  Godfrey  Gunther,  James  J.  Bevins,  Shepard  S.  Knapp,  Benjamiu 
•I.  Evans,  Peter  Vetter,  Sr.,  John  J.  Blair,  Malachi  Fallon,  Robert  II.' Ellis, 
Frederick  A.  Ridabout,  Adam  P.  Pentz,  Martin  J.  Keese,  W.  R.  W.  Cham- 
bers, Lorenzo  Delmonico,  Edward  Ilaight. 

Of  noted  companies  there  were  through  these  years:  Hudson  1  kmc  of  the 
two  companies  founded  in  1731  and  continuously  in  existence  until  1*45,  when  it 
was  disbanded  on  account  of  its  pugnaciousness),  Americus  (Big  Six-Tiger, 
Tweed's  old  company),  Lexington  7.  Knickerbocker  12  ("Old  Nick"),  Colum- 
bian 14,  Peterson  15  (Old  Maid),  Fulton  21,  Cataract  25,  Jefferson  20  ("  Blue 
Boys"),  Black  Joke  33,  Clinton  41,  Live  Oak  44  ("  Old  Turk  "). 

The  above  are  engine  companies.  Of  great  hose  companies  there  were 
Marion  ("  Veto"),  New  York  5,  Columbian  !),  City  33,  Oceana  36,  Red  Jacket 
4.'. ;  and  of  hook  ami  ladders.  Mutual  1  (founded  in  1772  and  in  service  until  the 
Volunteers  went  out),  Phoenix  3,  Lafayette  0,  Narragansett  in,  Marion  13,  and 
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Columbian   14    ("  Wide 
Awake"). 

A  host  of  grim  fires 
engaged  the  attention  of 
these  red-shirted  heroes, 
headed  by  foremen  shout- 
ing their  orders  tlirough 
huge  trumpets.  New 
York's  great  tires  have 
been  many  and  hard  to 
vanquish.  Always  have 
the  "fire  laddies"  been 
1 1;  1 1 1  <  1  ii  i  j  >  j  n -<  1 .  most  fre- 
quently by  an  insufficient 
supply  of  water.  This 
was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  beginning  of  the 
century, 

Alexander  Hamilton 
said  in  his  time  that  one 
could  not  be  in  New 
^  ork  twenty -four  hours 
without  hearing  an  alarm 
"f  fixe.  It  is  figured  that 
New  York  now  has,  on 
the  average,  forty -five 
hundred  alarms  yearly — 
..r  very  close  to  fifteen 
every  twenty-four  hours. 
Another  writer  remarks 
that  New  York  has  suf- 
fered more  from  ronHa- 
grations  than  any  other 
city  on  the  two  conti- 
nents, with  the  exception  of  Constantinople.  The  fires  thai  have  made  historj 
are  very  nearly  a  dozen  in  all,  and  start  in  1741  with  the  burning  of  the 
church  thut  stooil  in  Fort  George,  just  to  the  south  of  Bowling  Green. 

In  LTTUand  in  1 7*7  there  were  great  tires,  the  first  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Sirccf, 
the  last  wiping  out  fully  one  quarter  of  the  city,  or  nearly  all  that  portion  west 
of  Broadway  and  south  of  Barclay  Street,  besides  much  on  the  east  side  along 
Beaver  Street.  Then  on  December  !',  1796,  came  the  "  Coffer-  Slip  Fire  "  in 
Front  Street      lsu:;  witnessed  the  "  Lumber  ">  ard  Fire"  .  and  I  ^"  I  saw  yet  an- 
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other  great  lire,  Including 
the  historic]  Tontine  Cof 
fee  House,  the  total  low* 
being  two  million  dollars, 
On  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing of  1*11  thoru  came 
one  of  the  greatest  of 
New  York's  eonllagra 
tioiis,  threatening  the 
Brick  Meeting  House, 
St.  Paul's,  St.  Oeorgo's, 
and  the  Debtors'  Prison 

I  flic  present  Hull  ol  Roo 

ordi).  In  1888  the  <  lltv 
Hotel  on  Broadway,  bo 

tweon  Cedar  and  Thame* 
Streets,  was  burned  after 
Home  thrilling  scenes  and 
marvelous  escapes.  Two 
years  Inter  the  Bowery 
Theater  was  entirely  do- 
stroyed.  Four  years  fol- 
lowing that  the  Italian 
Opera  House,  afterward 
the  National  Theater,  was 
swallowed  up  by  llames. 

Most  terrible  of  all, 
however,  was  the  giant 
conflagration   ol  1885. 

Twenty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  buildings  ami 
goods  vanished  as  if  by 
magic  on  one  of  the  most 
bitter  cold  nights  of  the 
year.  The  rivers  were  frozen,  the  engine-,  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
water.  Surrounding  buildings  were  finally  blown  up  to  urrcst  the  llames 
The  Merchants'  Exchange,  erected  in  18*7,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  CfeW 
York,  was  destroyed.  Firemen  wore  summoned  from  New  Jersey.  Scores  of 
great  merchants  were  ruined;  hundreds  of  men  walked  the  streets  bankrupt. 

Other  celebrated  fires  wore  the  burning  of  the  Tribune  building  in 
This  year  proved  most  disastrous  in  the  way  of  lire*.    In  July  there  came  a 
fire  thut  cost  over  ten  million  dollars.    During  it*  progress  a  saltpetre  storc- 
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house  exploded,  the  shock  breaking  more  than  n  million  panes  of  glass  through- 
out the  city.  A  disaster  that  »everely  taxed  the  Volunteers  was  the  Hague 
Street  explosion  in  1850,  in  which  sixty-four  persons  were  killed.  Three  years 
later  the  printing  and  publishing  establishment  of  the  Harpers',  in  Franklin 
Square,  burned,  and  with  it  went  the  Walton  House  of  historic  fame. 

The  Crystal  Palace  lire  in  L858,  the  Elm  Street  fire  in  I860,  the  Division 
Street  tenement  fire  in  1864,  and  the  burning  of  Bamum's  Museum  in  1865, 

wore  all  great  dramatic  events.  In  1866  the  Academy  of  Music  was  burned. 
Later  conflagrations  have  been  the  Inman  Line  pier  fire  in  1883,  the  old 
World  building  tire  in  1**2,  the  Brooklyn  Theater  fire  in  1876,  and  since 
1800  the  Forty-second  Street  fire  in  1893,  the  Bleecker  Street  fire  in  1895,  and 
the  American  Horse  Exchange  on  upper  Broadway  in  1896.  The  Hanover 
apartment  house  fire  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  spring  of  1898 
was  notable  because  of  the  number  of  prominent  people  that  lived  under  its 
roof,  two  of  them  being  ex  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  and  Alan 
Arthur,  son  of  the  late  President  Arthur.  The  Bleecker  Street  fire,  at  the 
corner  of  Bleecker  Street  and  Broadway,  in  the  midst  of  u  region  of  storehouses 
and  costly  merchandise,  proved  one  of  the  worst  fires  the  paid  department  of 
New  Fork  has  over  coped  with.  It  called  out  forty  per  cent  of  the  depart- 
ment's men,  horses,  and  apparatus.  Ten  and  a  quarter  minutes  after  the  first 
alarm  bad  sounded  over  three  hundred  men  were  actively  at  work.  Five  alarms 
and  then  a  "  simultaneous  call  "  (the  famous  "  two  nines")  were  sounded,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  pipe  or  hose  was  brought  into  use. 

During  the  '80s  and  the  early  '90a  there  were  many  sharp  and  serious 
tenement  alarms,  clue  to  several  organized  gangs  of  firebugs  that  for  some  time 
played  great  havoc ;  but  these  have  all  been  subdued,  and  the  principals  are 
serving  terms  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  Firo  Department  to-day  shows  the  height  of  military  efficiency.  Its 
Organization  is  extremely  simple.  A  commission  manages  its  business  affairs, 
and  a  chief  rules  over  its  technical  matters.  Under  the  present  chief  there 
are  about  twenty-five  hundred  men,  this  including  all  of  the  Brooklyn  force, 
ami  the  telegraph,  repair  shop,  and  clerical  stuffs. 

Of  actual  firemen  there  are  on  Manhattan  Island  and  in  the  Bronx,  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-five  men  ;  in  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City,  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-one  inou.  The  outer  districts  of  Long  Island  and  all  of  Staten  Island 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Volunteer  organizations.  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
have  sixty-six  engine  companies  (nine  of  which  are  double  i,  twenty  two  hook 
and  ladder  companies  (one  of  which  is  double),  three  water  towers,  and  five 
chemical  engines  for  the  suburban  districts.  Four  of  the  sixty-six  engine  com- 
panies are  tire  boats.  In  Brooklyn  there  are  sixty-three  engine  companies  and 
seventeen  hook  and  ladder  companies.  This  sub-department  is  managed  by 
four  deputy  and  sixteen  battalion  chiefs. 
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The  department's  organization  in  Manhattan  includes  three  deputy  chiefs, 
fourteen  chiefs  of  battalion,  one  chief  instructor,  and  ninety-three  foremen  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  The  cost  of  the  fire  service  is  now  about  four  million 
dollars  a  year. 

All  is  quiet  in  the  engine  house  at  nine  p.  m.  Early  hours  rule  in  the 
department,  and  the  ten  men,  foreman  and  his  lieutenant  or  assistant  foreman, 
are  thinking  of  bed.  The  fire  horses  have  been  attended  to  for  the  night,  and 
three  of  them  are  lying  comfortably  stretched  out,  as  only  a  fire  horse  knows 
how  to  do. 

From  the  upper  floor  there  can  be  heard  the  click  of  billiard  balls.  Half 
the  members  of  the  company  are  there.  The  captain — he  is  always  spoken  of 
as  captain— is  dividing  his  attention  between  a  cigar  and  a  newspaper. 

The  "  engineer  of  the  steamer  "—that  is,  the  engineer  proper— is  giving  a  last 
loving  polish  to  the  engine  before  he  goc6  "  aloft."  There  is  only  one  man 
beside  him  on  this  floor,  the  "  house  watchman,"  who  sits  at  a  little  desk  in  a 
railed-off  space  near  the  door,  keeping  in  the  "house  journal"  the  record  of  the 
station's  life.  Every  man's  going  and  coming  is  noted  in  this  book — everything 
— fire  details,  calls,  etc.,  in  red  ink,  all  else  in  black. 

Just  then,  above  the  ordinary  click  of  the  telegraph  instruments  over  this 
railed-off  space,  conies  the  sound  of  a  sharp  click.  An  instant,  ami  then  the 
Bound  of  a  gong.  It  beats  out  a  number  in  decisive  strokes — cling,  cling,  cling 
—cling,  cling,  cling,  cling — cling,  cling,  cling,  cling,  cling,  cling— 3,  4,  6—316. 
The  mechanism  that  does  this  seems  to  stop  at  nothing.  It  not  only  gives  the 
alarm,  but  it  prints  it  in  dashes  on  a  ticker  tape,  it  stops  the  station-bouse  clock 
short,  it  drops  "a  trip"  releasing  the  horses,  and  at  the  same  second  lights  up 
the  gas  in  the  dormitory — all  at  the  first  tap  of  the  gong. 

Already,  by  the  time  it  has  taken  to  read  this  one  last  sentence,  the  horses 
are  harnessed,  the  men  are  at  their  posts.  At  their  posts?  Aye,  and  more. 
They  are  out  of  the  door.  They  have  wheeled  into  the  street.  Down  four 
shining  brass  rods  from  the  floors  above  these  men  have  come  sliding,  coat- 
less,  hatless,  but  ready.  The  horses,  plunging,  are  at  the  poles.  The  collars 
hang  from  the  ceiling;  each  horse  stands,  curvetting,  directly  beneath  his  own. 
Quick  as  thought  it  is  snapped  upon  his  neck.  The  driver  is  in  bis  seat ;  he 
has  buckled  himself  in  with  a  single  movement. 

Behind  is  the  hose-cart  or  "  tender,"  equally  ready.  The  chain  is  flung 
away  from  the  open  doorway.  The  driver  grasps  the  reins,  and  the  "hangers," 
at  the  slight  pull,  slip  from  the  collars  and  fly  up  to  the  ceiling.  With  a  crash 
of  their  feet  the  horses  bolt  for  the  open.  Captain  and  men  fling  themselves 
aboard  as  the  -tnrt  is  made.  As  the  engine  crosses  the  sill  the  engineer  throws 
a  "torch"  or  a  handful  of  cotton  waste  and  match  into  the  furnace  that  is 
ready  for  lighting  on  the  moment.  Before  three  blocks  are  traversed  the 
steam  has  attained  a  pressure  of  nearly  sixty  pounds. 
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Ami  tlie  gong  I"'"  hardly  stopped  ringing ! 

Seven  seconds  to  harness  and  get  outside  the  doors  I  Seven  seconds  by 
the  watch. 

It  in  in  this  way  that  the  New  York  fireniiui  works,  and  even  at  midnight, 
when  the  gong's  Cftll  finds  him  asleep,  be  and  all  the  crew  arc  nevertheless 
(nit  of  the  house  in  twolvo  seconds. 

A  mad  ride  through  the  city  streets,  a  sight  that  every  one  knows  by  heart, 
more  mad,  bocanso  of  the  crowded  streets,  by  day  than  by  night.  But  night 
si. ineliow  givfia  the  cavalcade  more  of  splendor.  There  is  a  twofold  object  in 
the  furious  ride,  in  wliieh  seconds  are  esteemed  as  .lavs  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
alone  to  excel  all  previous  records,  but  to  beat  the  other  companies  summoned. 
Tho  company  arriving  Hist  has  command;  its  foreman  is  in  charge  until  some 
superior  officer — one  of  the  battalion  chiefs — drives  up;  and  that  moment  of 
early  action — for  one  never  knows  when  the  important  instant  may  come — may 
make  a  marked  man  of  him. 

Tho  time  made  by  the  most  expert  of  these  companies  is  remarkable. 
W  hen  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Chinese  diplomat,  was  in  New  York  some  feats  of 
fire  assembling  were  shown  him.  The  Oriental  statesman  stood  in  Union 
Square  ami  pulled  down  the  lever  signal  in  one  of  the  little  red  lamp-post  boxes. 
One  minute  and  thirty-seven  seconds  luter  a  company  two  and  a  half  blocks 
away  was  not  only  on  the  scene,  but  had  "taken  the  hydrant,"  stretched  its 
hose,  "  broken  the  line,"  "  put  on  a  pipe  "  and  started  the  water,  in  this  ease 
running  out  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  five  lengths  of  hose. 

The  average  New  York  engine  makes  about  two  hundred  "  runs"  a  year— 
that  is,  goes  out  about  four  times  a  week.  In  the  crowded  districts  downtown 
a  company  gets  out  at  least  once  a  day  on  the  average.  It  hitches  up  in  re- 
sponse to  telegraphic  calls  an  average  of  eight  times  a  day,  each  company  hear- 
ing over  the  wires  that  come  into  its  house  about  two  thirds  of  the  total  calls 
of  the  city.  HeBides  these  general  calls  a  company  is  often  summoned  on  "still 
alarms,"  a  "still  alarm"  meaning  that  the  news  of  the  tire  is  brought  by  some 
one  directly  into  the  engine  house.  There  uro  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  alarms,  and  after  these  the  «  two  nines"  call.  All  of  these  arc  sent  by  the 
Morse  telegraphic  system  to  headquarters,  and  the  telegraph  bureau  there  at 
OnOC  transmits  them  to  tho  various  stations. 

Tho  New  York  engine  is  now  five  tons  in  weight,  and  its  equipment  js 
umrveloiisly  complete.  Working  under  ordinary  pressure  (seventy -five  pounds 
of  steam),  it  throws  a  stream  of  two  hundred  ami  fifty  gallons  a  minute  from 
each  pipe;  under  heavy  pressure  at  great  fires  (one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  steam),  twelve  hundred  gallons  a  minute.  A  two-and-a-half-incb 
hose  is  the  most  used,  and  for  outdoor  work  a  nozzle  of  one  and  three  quar- 
ters  inch.  Fur  indoor  work  the  nozzle  preferred  is  one  and  a  quarter  inch, 
und  thiB  is  a  "controlling  nozzle"  that  can  shut  oil  the  flow  of  water  in 
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an  instant.  Where  a  huge  and  high  stream  is  needed  the  "pipe  "is  not  held 
by  men,  but  is  set  on  a  "holder,"  with  sharp-pointed  feet  that  can  be  stuck 
into  the  hardest  pavement.  For  a  hose  is  a  terrible  thing  to  hold.  It  writhes 
and  jumps  under  a  heavy  pressure  of  water;  it  pulls  buckward  violently. 
Half  a  dozen  men  are  sometimes  insufficient  to  control  it  when  the  water  is  at 
its  very  highest  pressure. 

A  New  York  truck  has  an  equipment  of  twelve  ladders  (from  ten  to 
seventy-three  feet  long),  six  scaling  ladders,  6i.\  life-saving  belts,  a  life-saving 
net  (thirty  feet  in  circumference),  four  life-saving  ropes,  a  "Jacob's  ladder" 
(rope  ladder),  and  a  kit  of  forcible  entrance  tools.  This  equipment  can  save 
life  under  almost  any  emergency.  There  is,  besides,  a  new  fire  escape,  con- 
sisting of  a  rope  that  runs  inside  a  metal  cylinder,  over  three  friction  pulleys. 
The  cylinder  is  fastened  on  a  roof  or  a  window  with  a  spike,  the  rope  is  slipped 
about  tho  man  in  danger,  and  automatically  it  lets  him  down  to  the  ground,  a 
heavy  body  at  the  same  speed  as  a  light  one. 

The  nucleus  of  the  system  of  life  saving  in  the  F'ire  Department  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Life  Saving  Corps  attached  to  the  Fire  Headquarters  in  East 
Sixty-6eventh  Street. 

This  corps  is  the  pet  creation  of  Chief  Bonner,  and  to  him  most  of  the  im- 
provements and  innovations  in  the  life-saving  work  are  due.  And  now  it 
stands  as  the  school  of  instruction  for  the  department.  To  the  Life  Saving 
Corps  every  young  fireman  must  go  in  order  to  learn  how  he  shall  carry  a 
human  being  down  five  stories  to  the  sidewalk  and  safety. 

While  the  corps  is  always  on  duty  for  emergency  calls,  it  is  only  in  the  cose 
of  big  fires,  where  hundreds  of  persons  are  in  imminent  danger,  that  its  services 
may  be  called  into  requisition.  Most  of  the  life  saving  that  the  New  Yorker 
r-ees  i-  done  by  the  ordinary,  everyday  hook  and  ladder  companies, 

Some  interesting  statistics  have  been  collected  in  regard  to  fires  in  New 
\  ork :  The  Fire  Department  of  the  city  costs  about  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
year  for  each  inhabitant.  Each  alarm  of  fire,  false  or  real,  costs  five  hundred 
and  forty-five  dollars.  Each  actual  fire,  large  and  small  averaged,  means  the 
expenditure  of  six  hundred  dollars.  This  is  costly,  compared  with  the  figures 
of  other  cities.  London  spends  less  than  one-fifth  of  these  amounts,  and  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia  only  about  oiic-.-cventh.  The  number  of  tires  in  all  New- 
York  double  those  of  London. 

New  ■)  ork  average-  nineteen  thousand  gallons  of  water  to  each  fire — almost 
double  that  used  by  London.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  while  the  whole 
world  loses  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  million  dollars  by  fire  each  year,  only 
m\  million  dollars  of  it  is  lost  in  New  York.  Gas  is  said  to  be  responsible 
for  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  New  York  fires;  other  lights,  thirty-nine  per 
cent  ;  fines  and  stoves,  fifteen  per  cent;  sparks,  nine  per  cent;  children's  care- 
lessness, six  per  cent. 


A  Fire  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Burning  of  the  Hanover  Apartment  Hotel. 
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COLONIAL  AND  MODKKN  EXCISE  LAWS. 


#"  "^TRANGE  as  it  maj  seem,  there  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  New  York  City  when 
liquors  of  nil  kinds  were  unknown.  That 
period,  however,  whs  when  Manhattan 
*»    Island  was  occupied  hy  Nortli  Ameri- 
can   Indians.     These    Indians  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  distillation  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  accordingly,  through  their 
ignorance  of  this  art,  they  were  "total 
bstainers."     This    condition    of  things 
was  soon  changed  when  the  early  Dutch 
traders  sailed  into  New  York  harhor  with 
cargoes  of  Jamaica  nun,  and  proceeded  to 

barter  their  "lire  water"  for  the  Indians' 
furs.  These  aborigines  after  once  tasting  nun 
»uld  not  get  enough  to  satisfy  their  appetites, 
nl  their  account  of  the  first  liquor  which  came 
o  their  hands  is  best  set  forth  in  an  Indian 
idition,  which  relates  that  the  name  of  Man 
f  ---"^fegv  hattan  Wand  <\r«  Jfork)  i-  corrupted  from 
"  Manahochtanienk,"  moaning,  in  the  Delaware 
language,  "The  island  whore  we  all  became  intoxicated." 
The  sturdy  Dutch  burghers  who  lived  on  Manhattan  Island 
when  the  city  was  known  as  New  Amsterdam  quaffed  their  beer  and  ale  in 
comparative  peace  and  quiet,  and  the  liquor  traffic  of  those  early  days  was  not 
so  important  a  factor  as  it  has  since  grown  to  be. 

When  the  Duke  of  York  took  possession  of  the  island  anil  changed  its  name 
to  New  York,  there  was  a  corresponding  change  in  all  the  laws,  including  those 
regulating  the  liquor  business.  These  colonial  provisions  were  taken  from  the 
Duke  of  York's  Book  of  Laws,  and  wore  digested  into  one  volume  for  the  pub- 
lie  use  of  the  territories  in  America  under  the  government  of  Mis  Royal  High- 
ness. These  laws  were  published  March  1,  [664,  at  a  general  meeting  at  Hemp- 
Stead,  Long  Island,  and  were  the  first  to  go  into  effect  in  New  York  City,  as 
also  in  the  other  colonies  under  British  rule.  As  the  liquor  traffic  comes  into 
prominence  principally  through  the  passage  of  laws  which  regulate  it,  the  dif- 
ferent a.  ts  which  have  been  passed  from  the  early  days  to  the  present  time  are 
of  much  interest. 

According  to  the  Duke  of  York's  laws,  brewers  were  required  to  be  skilled 
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in  the  art,  and  if  any  one  sold  unfit  or  unwholesome  beer,  damages  might  be 
recovered  from  him.  No  person  was  allowed  at  any  time,  under  any  pretense  or 
color  whatsoever,  to  undertake  to  be  a  common  victualer,  keeper  of  a  cookshop 
or  house  of  common  entertainment,  or  public  seller  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  or  strong 
waters  by  retail,  or  a  less  quantity  than  a  quarter  cask,  without  certificate  of 
good  behavior  from  the  constable  and  two  overseers  at  least,  from  the  parish 
wherein  he  dwelt,  and  license  first  obtained  under  the  band  of  two  justices  of 
the  peace  in  the  Sessions,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  £5  for  ever}'  such  offense,  or 
imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Every  person  with  a  license  was,  moreover,  required  under  penalty  of  20*.  to 
place  upon  his  house,  within  three  months  after  the  license  was  granted,  a  sign 
for  the  direction  of  strangers.  He  was  required  always  to  keep  on  hand  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquor  of  all  kinds,  aud  the  price  of  each  was  regulated.  If 
these  conditions  were  violated,  the  dealer  was  fined  20*.  for  the  first  offense,  and 
iOi.  and  loss  of  license  for  the  second.  No  licensed  person  was  allowed  to  suffer 
any  one  to  drink  excessively,  or  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  under  penalty  of 
a  small  fine.  If  a  quarrel  should  arise  in  a  saloon,  and  the  constable  was  not 
notified,  or  for  every  person  found  drunk  on  the  premises,  the  proprietor  was 
sent  to  the  stocks  for  at  least  one  hour.  A  license  was  granted  for  one  year  for 
2s.  6d.  Selling  or  delivering  strong  drink  to  Indians  was  fined  40*.  a  pint.  The 
Duke  of  York's  laws  were  in  force  from  1G6G  to  1082.  In  1697  frequenting  tip- 
pling houses  was  included  as  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  and  fined  6s.  In 
1709  drunkenness  was  fined  3*. 

The  laws  in  force  in  New  York  are  popularly  known  as  excise  laws,  although 
in  other  States  license  and  tax  take  the  place  of  the  old  English  term  excise. 
This  term  is  identical  with  internal  revenue  taxes  in  the  United  States,  and  dates 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  England  under  the  Commonwealth.  The 
first  law  passed  by  Congress  to  regulate  the  liquor  tax,  and  which  took  the  place 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  laws  on  Manhattan  Island,  was  passed  by  the  first  Con- 
grcs*,  .lul\  4.  ITS'.l  This  act  provided  for  the  collection  of  ten  cents  a  gallon 
on  distilled  spirits  of  "Jamaica  proof,"  and  eight  cents  on  other  spirits.  This 
act  was  signed  by  Washington  on  the  day  of  its  passage  by  Congress.  The  tax 
was  levied  primarily  for  revenue,  and  also  as  a  restraint  upon  intemperance. 
There  was  an  early  move  in  New  Y'ork  against  the  "  abuse  of  strong  liquors." 

In  the  early  days  license  fees  and  penalties  for  violations  were  low.  Prohibi- 
tion and  high  license  are  of  very  recent  origin.  In  1772  licenses  were  raised 
to  20a.  annually,  and  the  Excise  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  raise  £1,000  of 
revenue  from  the  liquor  traffic  each  year.  The  Supervisors  of  the  city  and  the 
Mayor  of  Albany  acted  as  Commissioners  of  Excise.    Their  fees  were  16*.,  and 
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the  licenses  varied  in  amount,  according  to  the  business  transacted  by  the  dealer. 

In  17*"  the  laws  provided  that  those  without  ability  would  not  he  licensed  to 
keep  inns. 

By  the  laws  of  L7S4  n  commissioner  of  excise  for  New  York  City  and 
county  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor  ami  Common  Council,  and  he  was  author- 
ised togrant  license*  from  Li  to  £20  .yearly,    tn  1845  the  first  Local  Option 

laws  were  passed,  allowing  each  town  to  vote  on  "  license"  or  "  no-license,"  and 

in  1853  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  which  was  boob  repealed,  however,  as  un- 
constitutional. 

The  liquor  law  as  it  existed  np  to  April  80,  189G,  provided  that  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  New  York  City  should  appoint  throe  excise  commissioners. 
These  mot  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  for  the  granting  of  licenses.    Under  that 

law  (igensOS  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  expired  one  year  after  their  date, 
and  cost  from  $80  to  $250,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  businoss  was 
carried  on.    Persons  not  liconsed  eould  sell  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  five 

gallons,  not  to  he  drank  on  tin-  premises. 

An  act  known  as  the  Liqud?  Tax  Law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  at 
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Albany,  March  23,  1896,  which  abolished  Boards  of  Excise,  and  repealed  prac- 
tically all  the  laws  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  that  had  been  passed  from 
1885  up  to  the  passage  of  the  new  law.  This  act.  has  had  a  very  noticeable 
effect  on  the  liquor  traffic  of  New  York,  and  has  greatly  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  saloons.  The  law  provides  for  higher  license  and  stricter  regulations, 
and  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an  improvement  upon  all  the  old  laws. 

Now,  instead  of  a  board  of  excise  commissioners  in  New  York,  there  is  a 
State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  first  Commissioner  appointed 
under  the  new  act  was  H.  H.  Lyman.  Special  deputy  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed for  New  York  and  Brooklyn  by  the  State  Commissioner. 

There  are  six  grades  of  licenses  issued  under  the  new  law  as  it  is  applied  in 
Greater  New  York.  The  cost  of  the  first  grade  license,  applying  only  to 
saloons  in  a  city  of  the  first  eluss  like  New  York,  is  $S00.  The  other' five 
grades  apply  to  the  selling  of  liquor  in  drug  stores,  delicatessens,  groceries, 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  Liquor  Tax  Liw  has  been  popularly  known  as  the  Haines  Law,  after 
the  father  of  the  bill.  When  this  law  first  went  into  effect  in  New  York  City 
the  makeshifts  and  dodges  attempted  by  the  saloon  keepers  to  evade  its  pro- 
visions were  as  numerous  as  they  were  amusing.  One  of  the  sections  of  the 
Raines  Law  which  proved  instrumental  in  forcing  many  saloons  out  of  business 
was  the  one  regulating  liquor  selling  on  Sundays.  This  prohibited  the  selling 
of  intoxicants  in  all  places  with  the  exception  of  hotels,  and  here  liquor  could 
only  be  procured  when  a  full  meal  was  ordered. 

A  great  number  of  saloon  keepers  throughout  the  city  evaded  this  part  of 
the  new  law  by  converting  their  places  of  business  into  so-called  "hotels." 
This  was  done  bj  partitioning  off  one  large  room,  located  directly  above  the 
Baloon  proper,  into  ten  compartments  or  rooms,  as  this  was  the  number  of 

•sh-eping  i  ns  iim»*nrv  to  come  within  the  legal  definition  of  a  "hotel." 

Drinks  were  then  served  openly,  with  the  addition  of  a  sandwich,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  liquor  dealers  constituted  a  "full  meal."  The  officials,  how- 
ever, whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  new  law  was  unforced,  were  not  slow  to 
discover  these  evasions  of  the  law,  and  when  the  next  Legislature  convened 
amendments  to  the  original  bill  were  passed,  which  did  away  with  the  ma- 
jority of  tbese  "  Raines  Law  Hotels." 

From  (be  earliest  times  no  statutes  have  been  so  indifferently  enforced,  or  vio- 
lated with  so  great  impunity,  as  excise  laws.  The  liqnor  tax  law,  however,  has 
been  better  observed  and  enforced  than  any  former  excise  law  in  force  in  New- 
York  City.    Under  the  old  law  licenses  could  be  procured  from  *:><>  (druggists' 

license)  up  to  *:{o«)  „i   s;,  botel  license),  while  under  the  present  law  they 

run  from  *.">  up  to  $800, 

A-  New  York  City  has  been  most  frequently  cited  as  the  one  great  sufferer 
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A  VINE-EMBOWERED  SIDEWALK  SALOON  ADDITION  AT  TWENTY-THIRD 
STREET  AND  EIGHTS  AVENUE. 


under  the  old  system  of  liquor-tax  collection,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
amount  of  the  liquor  revenue  obtained  in  this  city  under  the  old  law  and  under 
the  present  law.  The  number  of  licenses  in  force  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
is  about  eight  thousand,  the  net  excise  revenue  from  these  amounting  t<>  nearly 
six  million  dollars,  compared  with  something  over  otic  million  of  revenue  from 
the  last  year  of  operation  of  the  old  law.  And  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  under  the  old  law  there  were  more  saloons  in  operation  than  under  the 
preMMit  -\  stem. 

There  are  laws  in  force  prohibiting  the  selling  of  liquors  to  minors,  and  on 


Sundays.  Saloons  must  be  closed  from  I  to  •'■  v  U,  Violators  of  laws  forfoil 
their  licenses  and  bonds.  A  debt  for  liquor  can  not  be  recovered.  A  law  has 
been  passed  requiring  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  public  ul  Il 

In  the  early  days  of  New  York  the  manufacturers  and  vendor*  of  HquON 
were  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  total  population  than  are  the  maker, 
and  dealers  to-day.  Then,  however,  I  hey  were  almost  entirely  independent  of 
One  another,  having  no  strong  societies  and  no  authorized  leaden.,  ami  making 
few  united  efforts  to  counteract  the  reform  movement,  or  to  control  polltici  and 
legislation.  To-day  the  reformers  arc  opposed  by  D  thoroughly  organized,  re- 
sourceful, vigilant,  politically  powerful,  wealthy,  and  carefully  Intronoliod  liquor 
traffic.  Moreover,  the  retail  liquor  truffle  then  WUH  conducted  chiefly  in  inn  and 
grOCOrioi  08  a  branch  "f  other  lines  of  trade. 

In  the  social  history  of  New  York  in  the  last  century  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  so  remarkable  as  the  change  effected  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  tin- 
liquor  traffic  during  tho  forty-eight  years  from  I860  to  Is'.im.  Tl„.  j,|,.u  ,,| 
liquor  selling  is  no  longer  associated  with  the  thought  of  unpretentious  ami  care- 
lessly managed  taverns  and  general  stores;  these  establishment*  cut  no  figure  in 
the  retail  system  now.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  retail  liquor  business  now  is 
done  in  places  fitted  up  and  operated  for  the  exclusive  or  principal  pnrposo  of 
selling  intoxicants — places  affording  few  or  DO  COnvOnionOOS  for  the  public,  ami 
in  which  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life  arc  kept  for  sale.  These  places  arc  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  taverns  or  general  stores  where  our  forefathers  pur- 
chased their  liquor. 

The  saloon  of  New  York,  so  far  as  it  serves  other  purposes  than  the  distribu- 
tion of  drink,  does  so  only  with  the  design  of  catering  to  the  drinkers,  ami  In- 
creasing the  attractions  of  which  the  drinking  bar  is  the  center,  Restaurants 
are  found  in  connection  with  some  saloons,  and  certain  kinds  of  food  are  obtain* 
able  in  nearly  all  of  them.  Tobacco  and  non-alcoholic  beverages  are  Invariably 
kept.  Milliards,  pool  tables,  cards,  and  oilier  gambling  paraphernalia  are  almost 
always  present.     Newspapers  and  music  are  frequently  provided,  but  only  as 

associated  ami  contributing  features  of  the  eocntion  of  liquor  Boiling,    The  boil 

ness  is  driven  with  an  energy  of  which  there  were  few  examples  in  former  years, 
while  the  traditional  "mine  host"  has  given  way  to  the  foreign  born  saloon 
keeper.  The  characteristic  saloon  to-day  shows  a  lavishness  and  skill  of  ex 
penditure  suggestive  of  ample  capital,  and  the  dealers  cheerfully  pay  license  fees 
that  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  fair  annual  income  ;  in  fact,  these  license  fees 
probably  range  higher  than  the  actual  profits  of  the  small  retail  dealer  in  t In- 
old  days.  No  expense  is  spared  to  make  the  modern  saloon  attractive.  In  the 
summer  many  have  vinc-einbowcrod  sidewalk  additions,  where  drinks  are  sorved 
at  table-  to  both  men  and  women. 

The  present  compact  organization  and  prodigious  political  strength  of  the 
traffic  are  even  more  instructive  evidence  of  the  grcut  change  that  has  been 
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wrought.  The  insig- 
nificant part  played  by 
the  liquor  interest  in 
New  York  in  the  pro- 
hiliitory  agitation  of 
forty  years  ago  seems 
grotesque  when  viewed 
by  the  liglit  of  existing 
conditions.  To-da>  it 
is  counted  among  the 
impossibilities  to  pass 
a  prohibitory  statute 
abolishing  the  sale  of 
liquors  for  drinking 
purposes  in  New  York 
City. 

The  United  States 
Brewers'  Association 

"SOMK  OK  TI1IWK  PIiAOKI  AUK  I.ITItltAU.Y  COVIHgD  WITH  SI0X8.  •       i    •  XT 

was  organized  in  New 

York  in  I S(>2.  This  institution  has  become  a  very  formidable  power,  and  its 
influonco  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  entire  country  has  been  felt  many 
times  and  in  many  ways.  The  rich  brewing  companies  of  Now  York  hold 
mortgages  on  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  saloons  in  Now  York  City.  This 
condition  has  obtained  for  a  number  of  years,  which  prove-  very  conclusively 
that  the  liquor  business  is  a  profitable  one  for  the  manufacturer,  but  not  so 
much  so  for  the  retailor. 

The  largest  malt  houses  or  breweries  are  not  located  in  Now  York,  but  in 
the  West,  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  The  breweries  of  New  York  produce 
about  one  half  the  amount  of  beer  that  the  Chicago  malt  houses  do.  The  total 
capacity  of  New  York's  breweries  is  four  to  five  million  bushels  of  malt  annu- 
ally. About  two  bushels,  or  sixty  pounds,  of  malt  are  require  I  to  make  a  barrel 
of  boor  of  thirty-ono  gallons.  For  the  year  ending  May  30,  1890,  4,257,978 
barrels  of  beer  wore  Bold  in  New  York  City,  and  this  ameunt  has  been  approxi- 
mately equaled  for  the  past  few  years. 

There  are  no  whiskey  distilleries  in  New  York  to  speak  of.  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  supply  is  received  from  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania.  Blended  whiskeys 
are  mostl)  Sold  in  New  York,  consequently  there  are  a  great  number  of  firms 
engaged  in  the  "blending"  or  "rectifying"  branches  of  the  liquor  business. 
The  whiskey  rectifiers,  like  the  brewers,  have  a  powerful  organization,  which  is 
always  exerting  every  effort  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  "whiskey  men." 

The  business  of  importing  liquors  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  traffic.  The  importations  chiefly  include  the  more  expensive  brands  of 
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champagne,  wine,  and  beer.  There  are  only  three  ports  in  the  United  States 
through  which  imported  liquors  pass  in  any  quantity,  and  these  are  New  York, 
Boston,  and  San  Francisco,  the  former  receiving  by  far  the  bulk  of  all  that  is 
consigned  to  the  United  States.  In  1891  the  total  value  of  imported  liquors 
amounted  to  $10,000,000,  to  which  customs  duties  of  $8,000,000  were  added. 
Cur  exports  in  liquor  are  usually  about  one  third  the  quantity  of  the  imports, 
and  include  all  kinds  of  liquor.  The  wine  importers  and  dealers  are  represented, 
as  are  the  brewers  and  whiskey  dealers,  by  an  association  whose  objects  and 
aims  are  identical  with  the  other  two  liquor  organizations. 

In  New  York  City  in  1886  there  were  over  ten  thousand  saloons  actively 
engaged  in  the  retailing  of  liquors.  The  number  of  butchers,  bakers,  and 
grocers  in  the  retail  business  in  New  York  at  that  time  was  about  eight  thousand, 
from  which  one  would  naturally  infer  that  more  liquor  than  food  was  consumed 
by  the  residents  of  this  city.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Liquor  Tax  Law  in  1896, 
however,  the  number  of  saloons  has  greatly  decreased.  In  1897  there  were 
8,316  liquor  licenses  issued  in  New  York,  this  including  all  grades  of  licenses. 
In  Brooklyn  in  the  same  year  there  were  4,129  licenses  issued.  These  statistics 
include  all  the  licenses  issued  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings. 

It  is  estimated  that  $250,000  a  day  passes  over  the  polished  counters  of  New 
York  saloons.  If  all  the  saloons  in  Greater  New  York  were  placed  side  by  side 
they  would  line  both  sides  of  a  street  extending  from  the  Battery  to  King's 
Bridge.  When  the  old  law  was  in  force  there  were  twenty-nine  places  where 
liquor  was  retailed,  not  including  drug  stores,  in  five  consecutive  blocks  in  the 
best  portion  of  Sixth  Avenue,  and  this  avenue  has  fewer  saloons  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  city. 

The  greatest  number  of  saloons  selling  principally  lager  beer  are  to  be  found 
in  the  locality  bounded  by  Broome,  Norfolk,  and  East  Houston  Streets  and  the 
Bowery.  In  this  comparatively  small  area,  according  to  a  count  made  before 
the  new  law  went  into  effect,  there  were  located  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
lager-beer  saloons  and  sixty-one  liquor  saloons.  The  locality  where  whiskey 
reigns  is  bounded  by  Chambers,  Centre,  and  Bayard  Streets  and  the  Bowery. 
Here  were  counted  ninety-nine  liquor  saloons  and  forty-nine  lager-beer  saloons. 
In  the  business  portion  of  Greater  New  York  there  is  scarcely  a  street  corner 
without  its  saloon.  Indeed,  in  many  instances  two,  three,  and  even  four  saloons 
are  situated  on  the  four  corners  of  two  intersecting  streets.  There  can  hardly 
be  found  a  saloon  in  the  entire  city  that  is  not  supplied  with  a  "  Family  (side) 
entrance"  to  rooms  supplied  with  chairs  and  tables,  where  the  regular  habitues, 
both  men  and  women,  can  sit  and  drink  at  their  ease. 

But  the  liquor  traffic  has  improved  from  a  moral  standpoint,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways,  in  the  last  few  years.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  dispense  liquors 
over  a  bar.  Time  was  when  it  was  the  custom  in  New  York  for  parents  to 
-cud  their  children  to  the  saloons  for  beer  and  other  liquors,  and  little  was 
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thought  of  it.  Now,  however,  this  practice  is  prohibited  by  law.  Quite  u  largo 
volume  of  business  in  bottled  liquors,  principally  beers  and  wines,  is  transacted 
in  the  delicatessen  and  grocery  stores, 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  .-a  loon.-  of  New  York  are  very  palatial  and  costly  affaire, 
much  more  so  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  as  in  all  great  c't'es< 
there  are  numerous  "  dives," 
but  not  nearly  so  many  as 
flourished  before  the  laws  of 
IV.h;  unit  into  effect.  Tlurt 
are  now  confined  to  the  very 
lowest  parts  of  the  city,  and 
the  proprietors  of  even  these 
places  make  a  pretense  of 
respectability. 

In  New  York,  notably  in 
the  Tenderloin  district,  there 
are  any  number  of  saloons  that 
have  become  widely  known 
because  of  their  superb  fur- 
nishings. 

That  portion  of  Manhat- 
tan borough  extending  about 
two  blocks  on  either  side  of 
Broadway  and  running  from 
Twenty -third  Street  to  Fort] 
second  Street,  is  known  as 
the  "  Tenderloin  "  district.  In 
this  locality  are  also  a  number 
of  places  conducted  for  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  cigars  which 
are  fitted  up  at  a  great  expense 
in  the  most  gorgeous  Orien- 
tal style.  They  are  known  by 
fanciful  names,  such  as  "  The 
Grotto,"  "Bohemia,"  "White 
Elephant,"  and  "The  Cairo." 

They  are  frequented  by  a  fast  Bohemian  class,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  curi- 
osity seekers. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  elaborately  decorated  palaces  in  the  Tenderloin 
are  the  saloons  situated  on  or  near  the  celebrated  Bowery.    This  thoroughfare, 
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from  Fourteenth  Street  down  to  its  ending,  is  lined  with  resorts  that  are  any- 
thing but  splendid.  The  traces  of  poverty  arc  everywhere  visible,  anil  of  wealth 
and  splendor  there  is  little  evidence,  although  many  places  known  to  fume  mc 
here.    Stc\'|  HrodicV  place  is  a  curiosity,  the  rough  walls  being  entirely  hidden 

by  pictures  of  pugilists,  ath- 
letes, and  actors. 

If  ill  the  Tenderloin  thu 
most  expensive  brands  of 
champagnes  and  liquors  are 
sold,  hero  on  the  Howery  are 

the  typical  "Joints,"  where 

the  very  cheapest  ami  viloit 
of  liquors  arc  dispensed.  It 
is  not  quality  that  appeals  to 
the  patrons  of  these  place-, 
but  quantity.  The  saloons 
hero  make  every  elTort  to  at 
tract  the  passer  by  to  sample 
their  ware-.  Some  of  these 
places  are  literally  covered 
with  signs  which  convey  the 

information,  d  rful  to  many, 

undoubtedly,  that  the  "  biggOSl 
and  best  drinks  on  earth"  ran 
be  had  "  for  U  cents."  A  long 
li-t  of  alluring  beverages  in 
eludes"  cocktails  "and  "  mixed 
drinks"  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
Howery  frequenter  ran  "see 
life"  and  consume  a  groat 
quantity  of  liquor  for  a  tri- 
lling sum,  that  would  hardly 
Suffice  to  purchase  a  single 

drink  for  the  fashionable  club 

man  who  frequents  the  gilded 
palaces  of  the  Tenderloin 

While  it  is  a  fact  that 
some  saloons  have  been  forced 
out  of  business  by  the  new  Fxcise  l-aws,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  accomplished 
any  good  purpose  other  than  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  State  by  a  large 
sum  yearly.  A  law  has  yet  to  be  discovered  which  can  not  in  some  way  be 
evaded. 
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SCIENCE  of  tin:  weatiiek  PROPHET. 


HE  United  State*  Weathor  Bureau,  as  a  special  department  of  the 

Government,  WOB  established  by  art  of  Congress  in  lStii).  Previous 
to  that  time  certain  military  officers  stationed  along  thf  Great  Lakes 
had  been  taking  observations  not  only  by  way  of  private  experi- 
ment, but  also  as  a  praotical  aid  to  navigation,  by  forecasting  the 
severe  storms  that  oeenr  in  that  region,    Hence  tin-  act  placed 

the  Signal  Serviee,  wliieh  included  not  only  the  Weather  Iiurean 
but  the  Signal  Corps  as  well,  as  a  branch  of  the  military  department. 
In  IS'.U  the  Weather  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  organised  in  1889,  abolishing  the  old  term  Sianal  &r- 
fie;  and  leaving  the  Signal  Corps,  us  «v  now  have  it,  still  a  part  of  the  military 
department.    From  a  few  stations  scattered  along  the  Great  Lakes  the  8y6tOUl 
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has  been  extended  until  there  are  now  over  eighty  stations,  that  represent  everv 
State  in  the  Union.  These  co-operate  with  the  Government  stations  in  Canada, 
and  to  some  extent  with  those  in  the  West  Indies,  so  that  observations  are 
received  from  practically  the  whole  of  North  America. 

Careful  readings  arc  sent  in  twice  a  day  to  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
at  Washington.  From  these  are  prepared  the  forecasts,  which  arc  communi- 
cated to  the  various  local  stations,  where  they  are  made  known  to  the  public  by 
an  established  code  of  signals.  Weather  maps  are  also  prepared  from  these  ob- 
servations, that  show  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  various  stations, 
the  temperature,  the  areas  of  high  and  low  barometric  pressure,  and  the  storm 
areas.  These  conditions  are  noted  by  a  system  of  signs,  a  key  to  which  usual  I  v 
accompanies  the  map. 

The  New  York  station  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  occupies  the 
upper  four  floors  of  the  tower  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  building,  at  No. 
till  liroadway.  and  i-  in  charge  of  the  local  forecast  official  and  an  aide  eorp-  of 
assistants.  The  main  office  is  a  well-lighted  room,  circular  in  shape,  with  win- 
dows on  every  side.  In  the  center  is  a  spiral  iron  staircase  that  leads  to  the 
weather  prophet's  private  office  on  the  floor  above.  The  deep-set  circular  win- 
dows of  the  dome  give  it  an  effect  not  unlike  the  stateroom  of  an  ocean  liner. 
The  illusion  would  be  complete  were  it  not  for  the  tops  of  tall  office  build- 
ings, and  the  panoramic  glimpses  of  city  and  bridge  and  river.  On  the  two 
floors  above  are  the  well-arranged  press  and  composing  rooms  of  the  printing 
department. 

From  its  lofty  height  and  bird's-nest  like  appointment  the  place  seems  most 
appropriate.  The  association  of  weather  observation  with  cloud -gazing  from 
some  lofty  height  is  a  natural  one.  The  idea  must  come  from  the  ancient 
weather  prophet  who  determined  his  prophecies  by  the  number  of  birds  that 
flew  over  his  head.  The  romance  is  somewhat  destroyed  when  we  are  told  that 
the  apparatus  is  brought  up  here  only  because  it  will  be  least  influenced  by  the 
high  buildings  which  absorb  and  reflect  the  heat  and  change  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  whole  usefulness  of  the  department  depends  upon  accurate 
observations  of  the  constantly  recurring  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  are  shown  the  delicate  instruments,  almost  human  in  their  working,  in- 
vented especially  for  the  needs  of  this  department.  Under  glass  cases  are  the 
registers  connected  by  electric  wires  with  the  determining  instruments  outside, 
recording  for  every  hour  and  minute  in  the  year  the  temperature,  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
exact  amount  of  sunshine  and  rainfall.  The  staircase  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
dome,  and  climbing  up  past  red  windows  and  a  battery  of  large  arc  lamps,  one 
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docs  not  realize,  until  swinging  back  one  of  the  frames  and  stopping  outside. 

that  these  same  red  windows  and  the  white  ones  uhove  arc  the  red  and  white 

lanterns  of  the  night  storm  signal.     From  the  narrow  balcony  down  to  the 

street  beneath  is  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  and  the  great  city  with  itt 

hurry  and  noise  lies  like  a  map 

before  us.    On  this  balcony  is  a 

large  search  light  that  is  used  for 

special  signaling,  and  above  our 

bi-ads  flutter   the   signal  flags, 

that,  floating  from  hundred*  of 

poles  all  over  the  country,  testify 

to  the  extent  and  usefulness  of 

the  service. 

Not  the  least  interesting  parr 

of  the  equipment  is  the  appa- 
ratus, which  is  of  necessity  placed 
outside.  On  the  main  roof  of 
the  building  are  the  rain  and 
snow  gauges.  These  are  tall 
cans  with  perpendicular  sides, 
that  record  to  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  the  amount  of  rainfall  or 
snowfall.  Some  of  these  gauges, 
which  resemble  nothing  more 
than  joints  of  stovepipe  set  on 
end,  work  independently,  and 
others  are  connected  by  wires 
with  the  registering  instrument 
in  the  office.  On  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  building  is  a  frail- 
looking  steel  tower  with  a  nar- 
row staircase  leading  to  the  top 
It  is  a  dizzy  climb — eighty  feet 
above  the  roof— but  from  it  can 
be  seen  the  finest  of  views.  If 
it  was  inspiring  to  look  down 
from  the  solid  dome  of  the  tower,  it  is  hard  to  express  the  fi  lling  here.  The 
consciousness  of  the  frail  support,  and  the  constant  vibration  in  the  wind,. give 
the  sensation  of  floating  above  the  city  on  the  long-SOUgbt  air  ship.  New 
Street,  which  lies  directly  beneath  us.  seem*  but  a  narrow  path,  and  the  great 
structures  of  Hroad  Street  reach  up  only  a  little  way.  At  the  top  ,.f  the  towel- 
's a  small  building,  very  much  like  a  summer  house,  built  of  steel  window 
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Shutters.    From  the  street  it  looks  like  a  matchbox  on  stilt*.    In  this  instru 
ment  house— for  such  it  is— protected  from  the  direct  force  of  the  wind  ami 
sun,  are  the  delicate  instruments:  soveral  thermometers  and  barometer*,  with 
which  all  are  familiar,  and  a  thermograph  which  records  the  exact  temperature 

for  OVOr]  hour  in  the  day  upon  a 
register  sheet  placed  upon  a  cyl 
inder  that  i*  made  to  rOVoIvQ 
slowly  by  clockwork.  Most  of 
these  instrument*  are  connected 
by  electricity  with  the  register* 
in  the  office,  and  give  there  an 

accurate  and  permanent    r  rd 

There  is  also  an  iron  staff,  ox- 
tending  thirty  feet  above  tho  in- 
strument house,  which  can  bo 
raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Upon 
this  is  a  huge  weather  vane  and 
a  cup  anemometer,  for  measuring 
the  direction  and  velocity  ot  the 
wind.  This  latter  instrument 
consists  of  four  hemispherical 
OUpi  OH  long  arm*  placed  at  righl 
angles  to  each  other,  and  turning 
upon  a  vertical  axis.  TIh  v  arc 
so  arranged  that  a  mile  of  wind 
gives  a  known  number  of  rovo 
lutioii*.  These  arc  recorded  on 
a  register  sheet,  and  from  this 
tho  velocity  It  determined.    In  a 

similar  way,  by  a  system  of  arma- 
tures connected  with  the  vane, 
the  exact  direction  of  the  wind 
at  any  moment  i*  recorded. 

There  are  mistake*  made  in 
forecasting  the  weather,  but  very 
few  that  can  not  be  explained  hv 
scientific  reasons;  but  the  percentage  of  correct  prognostication*  is  *o  high  com 
jHircd  with  the  number  of  failures,  that  tin-  Weather  Bureau  is  far  from  merit 
ing  the  condemnation  it  so  often  receives  from  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it- 
working*.  Every  forecast  that  is  sent  out,  and  every  signal  that  i*  displayed, 
is  from  careful  observations  by  trained  men.  There  arc  no  guOMCf.  [tfl  value 
to  navigation,  as  a  single  instance,  alone  jiiHtific*  it*  existence. 
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QUAKE  It  MEETING-HOUSE,  FLUSHING,  QUEENS  BOROUGH. 
BUILT  IN  1670. 

<^5^jvEMARKABLE  as  has  been  Now  York's  growth  in  commerce,  pop- 
V^lfc^V--)  u'u,'on«  um'  architecture,  full  of  achievement  as  the  records  of  her 
/j^Z^/fr  "mt(,riul  progress  nrc,  u  no  less  important  page  of  her  history  waits 
to  lie  spread  Opon.  A  church  within  the  fort  thnt  guarded  the 
settlement  nf  Xieue  Amsterdam  was  the  commencement  of  the 
j  city's  religions  life.  It  was  in  1(142  that  this  tirst  ecclesiastical 
edifice  was  built,  in  1028  that  the  church  society  erecting  it  was 
founded.  Since  that  dav  government*  have  fallen  and  have  risen,  the  city 
1ms  passed  through  storm,  stress,  and  many  a  change;  but  the  congregation  of 
LCS8  remains  intact,  and  now  gees  standing  beside  it,  keeping  watch  over  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  New  York,  a  thousand  other  societies,  vestries,  and  organ- 
izations missions  and  charities  without  numhor. 
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Historically  there  can  he  much  said  regarding  the  churches  of  New  York. 
The  starting  point  of  each  denomination  can  be  traced,  the  sites  of  the  very 
earliest  edifices  for  each  determined.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many 
denominations  the  first  American  church  was  established  in  what  is  now  the 
metropolis  of  the  New  World. 

The  Quakers,  like  the  Puritans,  tied  to  this  country  to  escape  religious  per- 
secution abroad,  and  there  are  traces  of  them  in  New  York  in  1655.  This  much 
ifl  positively  known,  that  in  1656  two  of  their  leading  lights— Robert  Hodson 
and  George  Fox— visited  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 

In  Flushing,  within  the  present  bounds  of  New  York  City,  the  first  Quaker 
meeting-house  in  America,  built  in  1670,  is  still  in  use.  This  antedates,  as  will 
be  seen,  St  Paul's  by  ninety-six  years.  The  first  meeting-house  on  Manhattan 
Islam!  was  erected  in  1690  or  1703  or  1706  (the  precise  date  is  uncertain). 

The  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  New  York  was  the  first  of  that 
denomination  formed  in  North  America.    It  began  with  the  tirst  settlement  of 
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BRICK  MEETING-HOUSE,  BEEKMAN  STREET.  MIDDLE  DUTCH  CHURCH,  NASSAU  8TREET.  ST.  CEO  BOB'S  CHURCH,  BEEKMAN  STREET 

SOME  FAMOUS  NEW  YORK  CHURCHES  OF  1830. 
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OLD  ST.  PAUL'S  CIIUKCU  AND  NEW  ST.  PAUL  BUILDING. 
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OF  CHURCHES. 

New  Amsterdam.  In  1028  the  famous  Rev.  Jonas  Mieliaelius  came  over  from 
Holland,  and  for  seven  years  the  congregation  worshiped  in  a  horse-mill.  In 
1635  they  erected  a  temporary  building  on  what  was  then  the  East  River  shore, 
in  Pearl  Street,  between  the  present  Whitehall  and  Broad  Street*.  Seven  years 
later  they  built  their  church  within  the  "  fort,"  railing  it  St.  Nicholas.  Until 
HWV.i  the  early  Dutchmen  worshiped  here,  that  year  witnessing  the  building  of 
the  Garden  Street  or  "Old  Dutch  "  Church,  near  the  crossing  of  what  is  now 
Broad  Street  and  Exchange  Place.  In  172<!  followed  the  Nassau  Street  or 
-  Middle  Dutch "  Church,  and  in  1707  the  "  North,"  on  Horse-and-Cart  Lane 
(William  Street),  corner  of  Fulton  Street.  It  was  in  the  old  wooden  steeple  of 
the  Middle  Dutch  Church  that  Benjamin  Franklin  made  his  experiment.-  with 
electricity. 

Nor  was  the  religious  effort  of  this  faith  confined  to  the  territory  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  W54  saw  the  establishment  of  a  congregation  in  Flatbush,  and 
1(555  the  raising  of  a  church.  Little,  if  any,  later  the  settlements  of  Gravesend 
and  New  Utrecht  founded  societies,  and  in  1660  the  first  minister  came  to 
Brooklyn.  He  was  the  Rev.  Ilenricus  Solinus.  The  first  Brooklyn  church  was 
erected  in  1664  in  the  middle  of  the  main  highway  of  Fulton  Street,  half  a  mile 
above  where  the  City  Hall  m>\v  stands. 

Episcopalianism  began  with  Trinity  Church,  "  the  Parish  Church,"  built  in 
1696;  From  1664  to  this  date,  Episcopalians  used  the  old  Dutch  church 
within  the  "  fort."  The  bounty  of  Queen  Anne  soon  made  this  denomination 
prosperous  in  worldly  goods.  In  L7<>3  this  monarch  deeded  over  "The  King's 
Farm,"  the  present  Trinity  property,  which  includes  many  thousand  square 
acres  on  the  west  side  of  New  York,  and  brings  in  an  enormous  yearly  income. 
It  extends  uptown  as  far  as  Christopher  Street.  The  tirst  Columbia  College 
was  built  on  a  portion  of  this  ground,  presented  to  it  by  Trinity.  In  177S,  and 
again  in  1*48,  Trinity  was  rebuilt. 

In  1752  the  original  St.  George's  (in  Beekman  Street)  was  founded,  in  17ii*> 
St.  Paul's,  in  1807  St.  John's.  The  latter  two,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Pulton  Street,  and  in  Varick  Street  near  Canal,  are  still  standing.  St.  Paul's 
is  the  oldest  church  edifice  in  New  York.  Brooklyn  worshipers  had  tirst  a 
barn  (the  history  of  this  denomination  across  the  East  River  not  commencing 
until  after  the  Revolution).  A  few  years  after,  in  1784,  St.  Ann's  (now  at  the 
corner  of  Clinton  ami  Livingston  Street*)  was  established,  and  in  1705  its  edifice 
was  raised. 

The  Jews  date  back  in  New  York  to  1660  at  least;  some  say  further.  Be- 
fore 1700,  at  all  events,  a  congregation  had  been  funnel  and  was  worshiping 
in  a  house  in  Mill  Street  (South  William  and  Beaver  Streets).  In  1729  a  small 
temple  was  erected  here. 

There  were  Baptists  in  New  Amsterdam  in  lti.">7,  and  "an  irregular  church 
arrangement"  from  1669.    The  first  definite  church,  however,  appeal*  to  have 
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been  founded  in  1721.  Tho  year  lT'.'x  saw  a  house  of  worship  oroctcd  at  John, 
Cliff,  ami  Cold  street*.  Like  many  imothor  ohurob  of  its  day,  this  was  turned 
into  a  stable  for  tho  British  cavalry  during  the  Rovolution,    Prisons  and  koi 

pitals,  too,  wore  favorite  use  to  wliich  tin-  British  put  tin-  sacred  edifices  of 
Ni  «  ^  ork  in  those  time*. 

Lutheran  history  in  New  York  concern!  iUolf  mainly  with  tin-  "Swamp 
Ohuroh,"  built  in  1717,  boar  the  "  swamp,"  on  tho  coroor  of  Frankfort  and 

William  Streets,  to  the  i  lodiato  south  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridgo.   Thia  wan  the 

tliird  ohurcli  of  the  Lutherans,  tho  first  having  boon  built  in  L709  on  the  south 
west  corner  of  Rector  Street  und  Broadway.  Tho  "  Swamp  Ohuroh  "  bad,  bow 

ever,  flic  im|nirtiint  congregation  nf  the  early  year*. 

1707  witnessed  tho  Brat  stops  of  Presbytorianism  in  Now  York,  1710  tlio 
building  of  tho  flrat  church — on  Wull  Street,  near  Broadway.  In  17  in  (Jeorge 
Whitoflold  came  lioro.  Twenty-six  yuara  Inter  the  renowned  Brick  Ohuroh  was 
started  (undor  the  charge  of  Dr.  Spring)  at  Nassau  and  Bookman  Streets,  of 
the  wiinc  date  of  origin  were  tho  French  Huguenots,  who  in  170'J  established 
their  L'Eglfoo  du  St.  Esprit  in  Pine  Street,  a  oharcli  famous  for  ovor  n  century. 
But  a  few  years  Inter  wcro  the  Moravians,  who  in  1748  founded  u  congrega- 
tion on  Statcn  Island.  This  sect  is  still  strong  in  this  section  (.1  (ireater  New 
York.  Its  first  church  on  Manhattan  Island  rime  in  1 77' I.  The  I'niwrsalists 
started  11  church  in  1790, 

There  remain  only  the  Catholics  and  the  Methodists  to  mention  historically. 
Catholicism  had  no  definite  position  in  New  York  until  17*11,  though  Catholics 
wcro  on  Manhattan  Island  as  early  as  |lt.S.r>;  hut  ii  wiim  riot  until  17*.'!  that  the 
first  congregation  WOS  formed.  The  Ant  church,  St.  I'clcr's,  at  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Barclay  Streets,  was  built  in  L780,  tllO  present  edilieo  in  In.'NI. 
St  Patrick's  (tho  old  cathedral — tho  oldest  Catholic  edifice  in  Now  York)  was 
erected  in  IS  15. 

A  rigging  loft  at  180  William  Street,  near  John  Street,  wai  the  first  borne 

of  Methodism  in  America.  The  year  was  1700,  and  eight  years  later  the  "Old 
John  Street  Church,"  or  Wesley  Chapel,  was  COnSOC  rated,     Philip  Kmhurv,  the 

evangelist  of  America,  was  its  founder.  The  first  congregation  to  which  Em- 
bury preached  consisted  of  four  persons— Mr.  and  Mrs.  [leek,  John  Lawrence, 
their  servant,  and  Hetty,  a  colored  servant.  In  IM8  the  second  John  Street 
Church  was  built,  in  I- 1 1  the  third,  which  is  still  in  use.  In  17-1  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  the  I'nitod  Stale*  was  organized. 

Not  until  after  the  Revolution  did  New  York  show  the  various  sects  an\  re 
ligiout)  toleration  to  speak  of.  Tho  Bngllsh  Cliuroll  (Episcopal)  WOl  the  Brood 
of  the  Government.  Other  denominations  might  worship,  indeed,  without  mo- 
Ii  station — this  after  1  7<»0—  Imt  each  must  pay  a  heavy  lax,  OnCC  political  bldfl 
pendencc  was  won,  however,  the  churches  were  free,  and  the  then  small  congre- 
gations hod  a  chance  to  branch  out. 
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So  widespread  and  bo 
man v -sided  is  it  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  anything 
like  an  adequate  concep- 
tion hI"  New  York's  present 
intonso   religious  activity. 

Much  of  it  is  under  the 
surface ;  it  does  not  show 
itself  to  the  casual  visitor, 
hut  its  leaven  works  un- 
ceasingly.    The  historic 

churches  of  the  City,  acquir- 
ing property  throughout  the 
generations,  have  found  this 
property  so  largely  increased 
in  value  through  the  aug- 
mentation of  real  estate  that 
they  themselves  have  come 
to  he  among  the  wealthiest 
of  corporations.  The  newer 
congregations  and  less  an- 
cient denominations  have 
imt  lucked  endowments  and 
yearly  contributions. 

Every  form  of  religious 
faith  prospers  in  the  city  on 
the  bauk6  of  the  Hudson. 
Besides  the  great  denomi- 
nations that  number  their 
worshipers  and  communicants  by  tens  of  thousands,  there  are  scores  that  have 
Strange  rituals  and  little-known  creeds.  The  Orthodox  Russian  or  Greek  Church 
has  boon  of  lato  years  established  here,  the  Christian  Scientists  have  already  three 
line  edifices  and  large  funds,  and  the  Moslems  of  the  city  are  preparing  to  build 
a  temple  that  will  look  upon  Central  Park,  and  will  have  a  college  attached  to  it. 

The  religious  und  charitable  work  accomplished  by  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  American  Volunteers  is  far  reaching.  The  former,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth-Tucker,  has  it~  headquarter-  0U  West  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bollington  Booth  direct  the  workings  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion from  their  headquarters  in  Union  Square. 

These  stray  jottings  go  to  indicate  the  power  of  religious  life  in  New  York. 
What  most  impresses  the  onlooker  is  the  never-ending  activity  of  congregational 
and  of  mis-ion  work.    The  forms  of  this  are  varied  us  in  no  other  city  or  country. 
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With  -iich  an  abundance  of  creeds  nnd  methods  the  diversity  is  never-ending. 
From  'he  pageantry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  the  curious  ritual  of  a 
bygone  age  as  seen  in  the  tiny  Jewish  synagogues  crowded  on  one  floor  of  a 
tenement  house,  to  the  Sunday  lectures  on  ethical  culture,  the  range  is  wide. 
Each  step  is  to  be  found  represented  here. 

And  of  church  charities  the  same  is  true.  Figures  can  give  no  idea  of  what 
the  churches  have  been  doing  in  this  regard  for  a  century  past,  or  what  they  are 
doing  to-day.  The  work  is  too  far-reaching,  has  too  many  branches.  When  it 
is  said  that  in  Trinity  Parish  alone  there  are  a  full  two  hundred  guilds,  relief 
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organizations,  employment  societies,  schools,  clubs,  mid  tho  like,  the  extent  "l 
this  humanitarian  force  may  be  seen.  Ami  Trinity  is  hut  one  of  the  great 
churches  of  the  city — the  Protectant  Episcopal  faith  hut  one  of  the  denomina- 
tions. 

First  to  greet  the  eye  of  the  emigrant  from  foreign  shores  landing  at  the 
Battery,  and  the  visitor  coming  from  tliO  West  or  South,  are  religious  edificoa 
The  "skyscrapers"  of  a  later  day  have  somewhat  obscured  tllODO,  have  very 
nearly,  for  example,  hidden  old  Trinity — hut  not  quite— from  many  a  point  of  view. 
From  the  Jersey  shore,  Trinity  and  tho  steeple  of  St.  Paul's  outline  themselves 
very  clearly,  while  the  first  thing  the  immigrant  notices  as  he  trudges  up  with  his 
bundle*  is  a  quaint  balconied  building  of  gray  stone,  years  ago  a  tine  private 

mansion,  with  decorated  outer  walls,  at  the  turn 
of  State  Street  in  its  sweep  around  Batter} 
Park — the  Mission  of  <  >ur  Lady  of  the  Ro- 
sary of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  end  of  the  cataloguing  of  the  ohurch 
in  New  York  has  not  eome  yet,  however. 
Tenement  district  and  bailiwick  of  the 
rich,  it  matters  not  where  it  may  be, 
there  is  not  a  block  in  all  New  York 
that  is  not  touched  by  religious 
influence.     About  the  streets 
are  constantly-  seen  caasocked 
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priest  and  hooded  sister,  venerable  rabbi,  minister  of  the  cloth,  Methodist, 'Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  proaohor,  lay  assistant  and  oharitv  workor 

— an  army  of  thousands.  Aililed  to  til 080  are  the  forces  for  the  work  of  foreign 
and  domestic  missions;     In  New  York  is  the  center  for  these  labors,  the  great 

"foundations"  whence  expedition*  to  all  part>  of  tins  country  and  all  reg  »  of 

the  earth  are  sent  out. 

In  brief,  the  oburcl)  in  N'ew  York  rOtolvOS  ItSOlf  into  a  lUCOOttlon  of  mighty 
enterprises,  controlled  by  business  men,  handled  by  business  science,  needing 

tliousands  ti ]  thousands  of  dollars  to  carry  oul  tboir  yoarlj  programmes,  gain 

ing  these  thousands  readily.  It  has  not  alone  its  accepted  work  of  Christian- 
izing, aiding,  relieving  distress,  but  it  tries  experiments,  studies,  is  a   olcSS 

cauldron  of  intellectual  activity. 

Some  of  these  plans  are  promulgated  by  church  societies  themselves,  others 
by  special  organizations  of  church  people.  Thus  thero  are  associations  for 
establishing  new  churches,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  in  districts  where  then- 
are  people  willing  to  found  a  church,  but  without  money.  There  is  a  society 
formed  to  provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  superannuated  olorgymon 
And  within  the  past  few  years  a  federation  has  started  up  to  bind  the  denomi- 
nations together  in  organized  Christian  work  in  the  tenement.,  ii»  lirst  object 
being  to  collect  at  great  expense  social  statistics  of  tho  people  in  these  regions. 

Of  three  classes  are  the  religions  cdiliccs  that  dot  the  Qrcator  N .w  York. 
There  are  the  churches  themselves,  tho  missions  and  parish  houses  and  build 
ings,  some  of  which  cost  many  thousands  to  maintain,  and,  thirdly,  the  business 
cditices  of  various  denominations,  one  of  these — the  Presbyterian  Building  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  imposing  sky  scrapers  of  the  city.    Quite  by  chance,  but 
no  less  significantly,  the  tWO  most  important  buildings  of  their  class    the  I 're-, 
bytorian  and  the  Methodist    stand  practically  side  by  side  on  lower  Plftll  Ave 
uuc,  separated  only  by  a  cross  street.    A  third  building  of  this  kind  in  the 
Church  Mission    QoUBO,  the  home  of  a  score  of  independent  ollUrcll  Societies, 
located  on  the  corner  of  Twenty  sec,,, „1  BtrOOl  and  Fourth  Aveiiuo. 

To  give  in  short  measure  the  statistics  of  the  churches  of  New  York  i»  no 
light  task,  but  some  figures  arc  needed  to  -how  the  extent  of  tin'  religious  work. 
There  are  nearly  twelve  hundred  churches,  and  the  total  number  of  members 
and  parishioners  in  all  the  boroughs  foots  up  close  to  a  million  and  a  quarter 
persons.     Not  quite  half  these  churches  are  on  Manhattan  Island  and  in  the 

Borough  of  the  Bronx,  while  Brooklyn,  long  known  as  the  city  of  Churches, 
has  itself  three  hundred  ami  fifty  church  edifices.  <>n  the  other  hand,  consid- 
erably over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  church  membership  i*  on  Manhattan  Island  ami 
above  the  Harlem,  a  total  of  ri\  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people. 

Brooklyn  has  one  hum  I  re,  I  and  eighty-five  thousand  Sunday  school  scholars, 
and  the  old  New  York  City  the  same  number  approximately.  As  regards  this, 
it  is  to  he  remembered  that  I'n.oklyn  has  always  made  a  special  point  of  her 
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Siiik1ji\  schools,  and  that  one  of  her  greatest  festivals  is  "  Anniversary  Day," 
when,  the  girls  and  the  boys  in  their  best  attire,  these  schools  unite  in  two  great 
processions  of  thousands  of  children,  which  march  up  and  down  the  chief  resi- 
dence streets,  covering  miles  of  pavement  in  the  aggregate. 

Vet  other  interesting  collective  figures  of  the  churches  are  those  of  their 
current  expenses  and  the  value  of  the  church  properties.    These  can  be  made 

only  approximately,  and  do  not  include  the  vast  sums  (in  the  case  of  the 
former)  paid  out  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  running  their  charitable  institu- 
tions, dubs,  and  flu-  like,  except  in  part.  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  expend  in 
this  manner  close  to  four  million  dollars,  and  Brooklyn  a  full  two  and  a  half,  a 
total  of  very  nearly  seven  millions,  or  over  half  a  million  each  month.  The 
value  of  the  combined  church  property  has  been  estimated  at  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  of  this  about  sixty-live  million  dollars'  worth  is  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  holdings  of  Trinity  Parish  alone  exceed  ten  millions  in 
value,  and  these  figures  are  conservative  in  the  extreme. 

Before  passing  to  individual  churches,  ministers  of  renown,  famous  parishion- 
ers and  church  members,  and  the  newest  phase  of  religious  work  in  New  York 
— "institutional  churches" — there  are  a  few  interesting  things  to  he  brieth 
touched  upon.  One  of  these  is  the  religious  press,  which  has  grown  to  have 
greater  weight  than  ever  of  recent  years.  Three  of  the  important  papers  of 
this  type  are  The  Outlook  (edited  by  Lyman  Abbott),  The  Christian  Herald  (by 
T.  De  Witt  Taltnage — this  paper  maintains  a  lodging  bou>e  on  the  Mowery),  and 
The  Independent.  <  hitside  of  these  powerful  organs,  which  are  secular  as  well 
as  doctrinal,  and  of  high  class,  there  are  many  of  a  like  sort. 

One  topic  the  old  New  Yorker  grows  eloquent  upon  and  bemoans  is  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  historic  churches  of  his  town.  And  it  is  no  wonder, 
for  hardly  a  sacred  edifice  of  any  degree  of  antiquity  is  left.  A  church  built  in 
the  '50fl  is  by  comparison  old  and  to  be  reverenced.  Few,  in  fact,  can  date 
back  before  the  civil  war.  Vestries  and  presbyteries  have  yielded  to  the  offers 
of  capitalists  and  sold  their  old  buildings,  erecting  new  ones,  and  later  disposing 
of  these.  Tint  has  been  to  Q  great  extent  brought  about  by  the  shifting  of  popu- 
lation. Churches  have  been  year  after  year  left  empty  by  the  removal  of  con- 
gregations almost  '  a  iihixm  and  have  been  forced  to  follow  their  people.  Nor 
do  the  years  bring  about  any  diminution  in  the  moving  on. 

Of  the  churches  that  still  raise  their  towers  on  their  old  sites  there  are 
to-day  very  few.  Old  Trinity  is  among  them  on  the  site  its  original  builders 
placed  it  in  101)7,  but  then  this  is  the  third  Trinity  building,  the  others  having 
been  destroyed  h\  tire.  It  dates  back  Only  half  a  century,  a  long  time,  never- 
theless, for  a  New  York  church  to  stand.  Its  vestry  has  held  out  steadily  against 
the  tempting  offers  made  for  its  church  and  churchyard  together.  This  is  the 
golden  plot  of  ground  of  the  world.  No  one  knows  how  much  it  would  bring 
if  bids  were  invited. 
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Itt  contemporaries  are  practically  all  vanished  into  the  far-off  past.  Grace 
OllUrch,  several  miles  farther  up  Broadway,  belongs  to  a  later  em.  St,  John's, 
on  Voriok  Street,  once  in  the  heart  of  a  fashionable  region,  still  remains,  but  it 
i-  thought  t<>  have  outlived  it>  usefulness,  and  Trinity  Parish  has  determined 
upon -its  demolition  soon.  The  old  John  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
is  yet  on  its  old  Mir,  down  in  the  hustle  of  the  paper  trade  (it  is  here  the 
famous  "noonday  prayer  meetings"  me  held),  hut  this  is  an  unpretentious 
building  that  is  boroft  of  all  ecclesiastical  style.  There  is  yet  one  more  old 
church  of  those  times,  the  Catholic  edifice  of  St.  Peter,  the  oldest  Catholic  con- 
gregation in  Now  York,  at  Barclay  and  Church  Streets,  near  the  Post  Office, 
a  grim,  gray  pile  that  seems  always  to  have  been  old.  And,  of  course,  that 
famous  church  wherein  Washington  sat,  the  oldest  church  of  fame  in  New 
^ °ri* — St.  Paul's — its  dignified  Iwck  fronting  on  Broadway,  its  spire  now 
dwarfed  by  great  office  buildings  aa  is  Trinity's.  St.  Paul's  gardens  once  ex- 
tended down  to  the  Hudson. 
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Not  as  old  as  St.  Paul's,  but  of  the  same  order  of  architecture,  is  St.  Mark's, 

;il  Sc,  |  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  oiiee  known  as  "St.  Mark's  ill  the  Wields." 

This  church  has  a  picturesque  tower  and  an  interior  of  great  charm.  Peter 
Stuyvesant  is  buried  here.   Many  old  New  York  memories  cluster  about  it. 

Old  and  new  churches  together  bring  forward  a  rich  collection  of  archi- 
tecture, the  most  diverse,  all  in  all,  presented  by  an\  American  city.  Superb 
among  the  older,  in  their  stately  piles  of  stone,  are  old  Trinity  and  Grace,  the 
latter  where  Broadway  turns  at  Eleventh  Street,  both  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  English  Gothic.    Of  the  same  ecclesiastical  style  is  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
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Church  of  the  Transfiguration  (I.iftlc  Church  /I round  the  Corner). 


c.UWK  rill  Ki  ll,  |5K<i\I)U  A V    WD  TENTH  STREET. 


THREE  (IN  I 


BMANUEL,  BAPTIST,  LAFAYETTE  AVENUE  AND  ST,  JAMES  PLACE,  BROOKLYN. 

at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street,  of  white  marble  with  a  granite  hase.  The 
twin  towers  of  this  edifioo  are  grandly  imposing.  Set  aeross  the  park  of  Stuv- 
vesant  Square,  next  to  the  low  dying  Quaker  meeting  house,  is  the  sturdily  built, 
quaint-fashioned,  truncated-tow  .  n  il  church  of  St.  George's,  where  the  famous 
Dr.  Hainsford  preaches.  A  curiously  interesting  edifice  near  by  is  the  Unita- 
rian Ohuroh  of  All  Souls,  at  Fourth  Aveuue  and  Twentieth  Street,  of  Pisan 
OrohitOOtnro,  variegated  in  red  and  white.  At  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth 
Street  is  the  Marble  Collegiate*  church,  in  summer  its  walls  almost  bidden  bv 
vinos.  While  over  in  Brooklyn  (though  it>  famous  old  Dutch  worshiping  places 
have  been  torn  down)  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  square,  boxdike  Plymouth  of 
Henry  Ward  Hecchcr,  on  Orange  Street,  near  Hicks;  Holy  Trinity,  at  Clinton 

and  Montague  Streets;  and  on  the  "Hill"  the  unfinished  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  at  Greene  and  Vunderbilt  Avenues,  its  foundations  and  a  portion  of 
its  walls  built  \c:irs  ago,  now  weather-beaten  and  cove  ml  with  grass,  a  bit  of 
Church  desolation  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city.  A  chapel  has  been  hastily  built, 
and  stands  at  one  end  of  the  square. 
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This  does  not  protend  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  older  church  edifices  of 
New  York.  There  are  only  indicated  a  few  of  the  most  interesting.  Among 
the  newer  churches  of  the  greatest  beauty  are  the  Jewish  synagogues  Shearith 
Israel  and  Temple  Beth-El,  each  facing  Central  Park,  the  former  at  West 
Seventieth  Street  and  Central  Park  West,  the  latter  at  East  Seventy-sixth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Beth-El's  golden  dome  can  be  seen  across  the  Park, 
the  best  hour  to  view  it  being  at  sunrise.  A  new  and  very  beautiful  structure 
is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  on  Korty-sixth  Street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues.  Brooklyn  has  one  of  the  most  remark- 
abb-  show  edifices  in  the  country  in  St.  Augustine's  (Roman  Catholic),  a  church 
of  brown  stone,  of  exquisite  architectural  details,  very  large,  and  possessing 
white  marble  altars  carved  in  Italy.  This  church  is  on  the  corner  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Sterling  Place.  It  is  famous  for  the  "safe  that  guards  its  taber- 
nacle." At  the  touch  of  an  electric  button,  steel  doors  slide  out  and  incase  the 
structure  that  holds  the  sacrament.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  value  of  this 
case  of  jewels,  gold,  and  silver.  At  the  touch  of  another  button  the  doors  move 
back  again.  These  buttons  are  controlled  by  a  current  operated  from  a  vault 
in  the  basement,  to  which  the  priests  alone  have  access. 

It  is  in  the  "  new  New  York,"  however,  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, from  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  that  the 
finest  new  churches  have  been  built.    On  Morningside  Heights  is  now  rising 
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the  ten-million-dollar  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  .John  the  Divine. 
It  will  In;  l!M);j  iit  least  before  this  great  religions  structure  i-  completed,  ami 
it-  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1892.  When  finished,  its  central  tower-  will  ritC  to 
the  height  of  four  hundred  and  forty-live  feet,  its  total  length  will  bo  five 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  its  width  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  It  stands 
"ii  the  site  of  the  old  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  overlooking  from  it* 
hill  all  upper  New  Fork,  far  over  into  Long  bland.  The  character  of  its  archi 
lecture  is  to  he  Romanesque,  hut  with  Gothic  features,  and  the  material  used 
will  In.'  brown  stone. 


Some  of  tho  greatest  financiers  and  m. .si  eminent  men  of  the  .  it\  nr.-  inter* 
estod  iu  the  management  of  this  huge  project,  and  have  contributed  largely 
toward  it.     Anion;.'  these  men  nr.'  Dr.  Morgan  Div.  reel. .r  of  Trinity  OllUroIl 

William  Waldorf  Astor,  Cornelius  Vandorbilt,  .1  Piorroponl  Morgan,  W.  Hay 
ard  Cutting,  John  Jacob  A  .-tor,  Hamilton  Fish,  D.  Willis  James,  J.  Roosovall 
Roosevelt,  Dr.  David  II.  deer.  Of  St,  Bartholomew's,  It,  T.  Auchmuty,  v  P 
Nash,  (io.rgo  Maeulloch  Miller,  Samuel  D.  liabcock,  ond  the  bishop  ol  tllO  die 

cose,  ilenrj  0.  Potter. 

On  the  whole,  tlifl  sacred  odificoS  erected  of  Into  yean*  on  Now  York's  west 
side  arc  exceedingly  imposing,   one  ..f  the  moil  uotablo  is  the  Weal  End  Ave 
mi.-  <  'oIlririMt.'  ( 'hinvh  ut  s.  v.  nt  v  Hovonth  Street,  a  row  of  buildings  modeled  on 
tboGroote  Markt  in  llaarlom,  Holland  (erected  in  1008).   The  style  i*  Flemish, 

and  there  is  much  of  quaiiituess  in  the  pile.    There  are  many  curious  pinnacles. 

dormer  windows,  and  gables.    St.  Agnes,  on  West  \inct\  -<  ml  Sheet,  QOVOn 

full  half  a  square  with  its  church  and  school...  This  boasts  mi  Italian  campanilo. 
Vet  another  excellent  ehureli  is  ( 'hrist  ( 'liureli.  ut  the  Boulevard  anil  8o\  Olltl  to  ll 
Street ;  ami  still  another,  of  gray  stone,  the  Mloomiugdalu  Reformed,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Boulevard  and  Sixty-eighth  Street,  the  pulpit  of  MndUon  ('.  Pofa  i 

By  no  means,  however,  is  the  architecture  <>!'  u  New  York  chnreh  n  test  of 
its  prominence.  Many  of  the  plain. -.1  pulpits  are  the  most  renowned  ;  UlUoL  of 
the  greatest  religious  work  within  the  limits  of  the  city  is  done  by  eongregations 
not  yet  mentioned  here.  Sneh  a  chnreh  is  Calvary  Baptist,  on  West  Fifty-sev- 
cnth  Street,  whore  the  Rev.  R.  8.  MacArthur,  tho  greatest  of  Baptist  divines  in 
New  Vork,  preaches.  Such  a  chun-h,  too,  is  the  Madison  Square  PrOflbyterfan, 
whose  pulpit  has  long  heen  filled  by  Dr.  Charles  II.  I'arkhursf,  the  "  reformer 
of  New  York."  And  to  these  two  might  ho  added  St.  Ignatius,  iu  Wot  I'm 
tieth  street,  the  "high"  church  par  txceVUmcA  of  New  Fork  Episcopalionlam, 

distinguished  hy  an  elaborate  ritual  ami  managed  by  Father  Bichie. 

The  Collegiate  (Dutch  Reformed  denomination),  like  Trinity,  is  enormously 
wealthy.  It  maintains  eight  (.luces  of  worship,  of  which  the  most  noted  are  the 
old  Collegiate  (Fifth  Avenue  and  Fort)  eighth  Street),  the  Marble  (Fifth  Ave- 
nue ami  Twenty-ninth  Street),  and  the  Middle  (Second  A\enue,  mar  Seventh 
Street).  It  is  active  in  what  is  known  as  "institutional  work,"  supporting  clubs, 
reading-room-,  and  - 1  ■■  ■  ■ .  •  I  schools  allot  tbe-e  being  gathered  together  in  it-* 
mission  edifice  (Vonnilyo  Chapel,  known  01  the  Helping  Haml  Building),  Ufl 
West  Fifty-fourth  Street. 

Late  in  the  eighties  what  has  since  boon  termed  "the  new  era  in  churcll 
Work  in  the- City  of  New  York"  began.  It  was  seen  that  the  Chnreh  was  losing 
her  hold  in  the  region  below  Fourteenth  Street  ;  that  Sunday  services  and  Sim- 
day  schools  alone  had  not  the  power  to  attract  ;  that  the  old  congregation-,  many 
of  their  parishioners  having  moved  fur  uptown,  were  falling  into  a  -tale  that 
could  be  designated  as  "dry  rot." 
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In  the  slums  were  a  vast  mass  of  human  beings,  old  and  young,  a  large  proportion  of  them  foreigners 
or  the  children  of  foreigners.  East  Side  and  "West  Side  throbbed  with  life,  but  it  was  life  in  which  the 
Protestant  Church  had  HO  part.  There  was  an  occasion  to  be  risen  to.  The  situation  was  met.  It 
demanded  thousands  of  dollars,  but  funds  were  never  for  a  moment  wanting.  Half  a  dozen  of  the 
-irutot  chun-heN  of  N\-w  York  became  ••institutional  churches,"  that  is,  churches  in  which  the  pulpit 
ami  preaching  were*but  one  feature,  churches  that  touched  the  life  of  every  one  and  every  point,  and 
worked  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night  even  harder  than  during  Sunday. 

What  the  "institutional  church "  in  New  York  is  not,  would  be  easier  to  define  than  what  it  is.  In 
fact,  it  does  everything  imaginable.  In  the  scores  of  associations  and  clubs  within  each  church  of  tins 
sort,  the  needy  are  cared  for,  the  young  taught,  the  poor  amused  and  trained,  largely  by  the  force  of  asso- 
ciation  and  contact.  The  well-to-do  members  of  the  congregation  give  not  only  their  money  but  their 
time,  and  the  poor  never  realize  the  charity.  It  is  charity  neatly  cloaked.  The  whole  church  body  seems 
one  society  of  friends,  and  unassumingly  the  well-bred  and  well-born  influence  the  others. 

Society  girls  give  lessons  in  dancing  and  literature  to  factory  and  shop  girls;  matrons  of  position  are 
members  of  "mothers  meetings";  fashionable  young  men  of  famous  social  clubs  start  clubs  of  young 
fellows  down  town,  and  have  the  poor  clerk  elected  president  while  they  are  merely  members.  And 
thus  these  movements  grow  and  prosper. 

There  are  some  three  or  four  of  the  great  New  York  churches  that  have  gone  extensively  into  this 
sort  of  work— St.  George's,  Grace,  the  Judson  Memorial,  and  St.  Bartholomew's.  These  are  'genuinely 
"churches  in  business,"  for  managing  all  these  clubs  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  and  there 
must  he  the  shrewdest  possible  management  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  out  of  every  dollar.  St.  George's,  a 
remarkable  type  of  this  sort  of  church,  may  well  be  briefly  described. 

Much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  here  is  due  to  Dr.  "W.  S.  Rainsford,  if  not  indeed  nine  tenths 
of  it,  for  Dr.  Rainsford  has  been  in  the  foreground  of  this  ''institutional  movement"  in  New  York,  and 
has  created  a  wonderful  organization.  A  list  of  St.  George's  societies,  clubs,  and  institutions  tells  the 
story  hrieilv  but  adequately. 

Deaconess  Home,  St,  George  Memorial  House  (the  "  parish  house  "),  adjoining  the  church  on  East 
Sixteenth  Street,  "The  Chronicle"  (monthly  newspaper),  Chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  Junior  Chapter,  the  Men's  Club  (with  its  permanent  club  rooms),  Gymna- 


b-aueh  .New  ('lotion-,,  the  (iuild  and  Employment  Society,  the  Helping  Hand,  the  Mothers'  Meeting, 
I  'epartment  of  Seaside  "Work,  the  Sunday  School,  ( Ihinese  Sunday  School,  Free  Circulating  Library,  Mar- 
nod  Branch  Helper,  of  the  Girls'  Friendly,  Boys'  Battalion,  Evening  Trade  School,  Sewing  School,  and 
Penny  Provident  Fund. 

Though  some  of  these  clubs  are  self  Supporting  (through  dues),  it  takes  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  to  run  tins  church,  a  good  half  of  which  is  applied  to  the  institutional  work.'  To  simplify  the 
management  of  these  societies  there  is  a  regularly  organized  bank  within  the  church,  and  each  society 
draws  checks  on  tins  hank  when  it  needs  any  funds.  When  the  vestrv  donates  any  money  to  a  society, 
the  treasurer  of  the  church  writes  out  a  check,  which  the  society  deposits  here  to  its  credit 
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TEMPLE  BBTH-Bb,  FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  SEVENTY  SIXTH  STREET. 

Many  famous  New  Yorkers,  men  and  women,  liolong  to  thin  congregation, 
the  names  including  Sctli  Low,  J.  l'icrrepont  Mor^m,  tin-  Mi—es  Anm- and 
Louise  Morgan,  William  Jay  Scbieffolin,  William  l-'oulke,  R.  Fulton  Cutting, 
Mre.  Ben  AH  Huggin,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Minturn,  Nicholas  Fisb,  Jordan  L.  Mott, 
Mrs  Lorillard  Spencer,  General  Wager  Swuyne,  and  many  others  equally  well 
known. 


Along  (ho  same  lines  does  the  work  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  GrOCO,  and  tbo 
Judson  Memorial  run.   St.  Bartholomew's  has  a  costly  miuioo  houso  on  Forty. 

■-<  d  Mi.  i  r,  just  cast  of  Third  Avenue.     Adjoining  tliU  is  a  private  llosnlbll, 

The  field  this  church  cover-  is  very  huge.    The  fund*  it  can  draw  upon  arc  un 

limited,    h  [i  probably  tbo  wealthiest  church  in  New  fork. 

It  is  said  that  when  Dr.  David  U,  (ircer,  its  pastor,  wautn  to  launch  Soma 
new  "institutional"  enterprise,  all  ho  has  to  do  is  to  speak  of  it  hriellv.  Imme- 
diately he  is  asked,  "And  how  much   c\  do  you  want  for  that,  doctor '.  " 

Ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand,  he  would  suy.    It  does  not  matter  what  it  amounts 
to,  the  sum  is  promptly 
placed  in  his  hands. 

Tbo  church  stands 
on  the  corner  of  Forty- 
fourth  Street  and  Madi- 
son Avenue  It  is  elabo- 
rate mid  gorgeous  within, 
a  recent  interior  rodeco 

rating  having  cost  over 

eight}  thousand  dollars. 

The  chief  feature  hi  rc 
is  a  very  wonderful  jcu 
clcd  cross  on  tbo  altar. 

The  organ  is  one  Of 
the  linest  instruments  in 
America,  and  the  orgun- 
ist  is  a  man  of  world- 
wide reputation,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Warren.  Dr. 
Qrcer  is  said  to  get  a 
salary  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  besides  an 

insurance  policy  on  his 
life  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Some  very  noted  IIICII 
are  in  St.  Bartholomew 's 
congregation,  ('huuneey 
M.  Depew  attends  there, 
and  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  G.  G.  Haven,  lien-  TEMPLE  BMANU-EL,  PIPTH  AVENUE  AND  PORTY- 
ry  T.  Sloano,  George  THIItD  8TBBI  i 

G.  Williams,  George  A.  vmun  txAuvur.  or  moohimi  SBOUITIOTVIS  is  MUtCk. 
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SUEARlTfl  ISRAEL  SYNAGOGUE,  SEVENTIETH  STREET  AND 
CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 


Crookor,  Joseph  Larocque,  William  II.  Appleton,  Benjamin  Brewster,  and  Bev- 
erly Robinson.  The  pew  rent*  aggregate  ncarlx  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  there  is  annually  oxponded  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
ut  least  ninety  thousand  dollars  being  for  the  "  institutional  work." 

This  work  includes  a  "  loan  bureau  "  with  a  capital  of  twonty-fivo  thousand 
dollars,  a  free  wood  and  coal  depot,  a  kitchen  from  w  hich  conked  fund  is  sold  at 
actual  cost,  and  a  surgical  clinic.  The  mission  house  was  given  to  the  parish 
by  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  ami  Coniolius  Vanderhilt. 

Grace  Church,  at  its  "  Chapel  "  on  Kast  Fourteenth  Street,  expends  not  far 
from  M-vcntv  thousand  dollai-s  per  annum  on  its  work  of  this  x.it  Its  Chapel 
buildings  cover  nearly  one  third  of  a  large  square,  and  every  sort  of  club  and 
charily  IB  Carried  Oil  within  them.  lis  membership  includes  such  men  of  promi- 
nence as  William  C.  Soheruiorhorn,  Mr-.  J,  p.  Kernoohan,  Dallas  B.  Pratt,  Wil- 
liam K.  Stewart,  and  David  Wolf  Bishop.  William  R.  Huntington  is  rector, 
ins 


There  is  no  more  beautiful  spot  of  green  in  New  York  than  the  strip  oppo- 
site Tenth  Street  at  Broadway,  where  in  the  midst  of  warehouses  and  shops 
Grace  Church  rears  its  white  mass  and  graceful  spire  and  shows  its  rector's 
home,  white  like  the  church  and  cunningly  Gothic  in  design,  set  far  back  from 
the  street.  From  sunlit,  noisy  Broadway  the  cool  of  this  church  is  inviting,  and 
its  quiet  sweet  to  the  senses.  Here  have  taken  place  many  of  New  York's  most 
renowned  weddings. 

The  Judson  Memorial  is  on  the  south  side  of  Washington  Square.  A  cross 
of  electric  light,  a  gleam  of  fire  in  the  sky,  is  set  upon  it,  and  can  be  seen  afar 
off  at  night.  The  pastor  of  this  church,  Dr.  Edward  Judson,  16  a  son  of  the 
great  missionary,  Adoniram  Judson,  and  the  parish  has  had  marked  success  in 
ita  work  on  the  west  side. 

Trinity  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  there  should  be  a  word  more,  this 
with  regard  to  its  churchyard  and  the  men  of  prominence  in  the  church  to-day. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  great  New  York  families  of  the  merchant  class  have 
their  tombs  under  Trinity's  sod  ;  famous  revolutionary  and  colonial  names  are 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL,  FIFTH  AVENUE,  FIFTIETH  TO 
FIFTY-FIRST  STREET. 

to  be  found  upon  the  stones.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  city  is  told  in  epitome 
in  this  ancient  hurinl  ground. 


And  as  regards  tin-  men  and  women  of  today,  nearly  every  pew  in  tllil  lag 
church  is  occupied  by  old  families  of  great  name  h  Would  lakfl  too.  long  to 
recapitulate  thoin  all,  hut  a  few  may  he  given— the  Jay»,  OlarktOM,  Darbyf, 
I  h.iuuceys,  Delaliolds,  Nashcs.  Cuiiniiamis,  (Yugciv,  EgloitOIlB,  Ihmdolphs, 
A  More,  Ogdens,  Liidlaws,  Wrights,  and  Contoitfl, 

Vet  the  record  of  famous  New  V.ak  churches  continues  on.  TllOro  i»  the 
church  of  extreme  fashion,  St.  Thomas'*,  at   Fifth  Avenue  and    Fifty  third 


m 
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ST.  AUGUSTINE'S,  BOH  AN  OATflOLIO,  sixth  AVENUE  AK1) 
STERLING  PLACE,  BROOKLYN. 
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OLD  ST.  TIlOMASS  <  urucll.  WHICH  STOOD  OK  THE  PRESENT  SITE  OF 
TUB  GABLE  BUILDING,  AT  HOUSTON  STREET  AND  BROADWAY. 


Street,  which  divide.*  the  lienors  with  Grace  Church  (is  the  scene  of  many  cele- 
brated weddings.  Another  its  the  Church  of  The  Transfiguration  (Twenty-ninth 
street  near  Fifth  Avenue),  a  quaint  building,  Dr.  Houghton's  "  Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner,"  beloved  by  every  actor  and  widely  celebrated.  Once  a 
song  writer  wrote  of  it : 

"God  bless  the  Little  ("lunch  Around  the  Corner, 
The  shrine  of  holy  charity  and  love : 
Its  doors  are  over  open  unto  sorrow — 
A  blessing  fall  upon  it  from  above."' 

Old  Dr.  Houghton  is  dead  now,  but  his  spirit  still  lingers  there.  A  memo- 
rial window  to  Edwin  Hooth  has  been  placed  in  the  church. 

On  Forty-sixth  Street,  but  a  few  doors  west  of  Fifth  Avenue,  is  Dr. 
Faunae's  Fifth  Avenue  Kaptist,  famous  as  the  church  of  the  Rockefellers. 
At  the  Brick  Presbyterian,  a  little  lower  down  Fifth  Avenue,  can  he  heard  New 
'i  oi  k's  literary  minister  and  poet,  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Near  by  is  the  noted  ex- 
ponent of  liberal  Judaism  in  America,  Rabbi  Gu6tave  Gottheil,  of  Temple 
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LAFAYETTE  AVENUE  PRESBYTERIAN  I  UUKCH,  BROOKLYN 
[FOBNEBbY  Dr.  Tiieodokk  L.  Cutler's.) 

Emanu-El.    This  edifice  is  at  the  corner  of  Forty-third  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, unci  has  become  one  of  the  most  famed  of  religious  wn-ieties.    A  large 
number  of  the  representative  Hebrews  of  New  York  belong  to  it — men  like 
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Isidore  Wormser,  Louis  Stora,  Louis  Marshall,  Judge  A.  J.  Dittonlioafor,  Myor 
I-elmmti,  I{undol|ih  Guggonheimar,  Samuel  tJhtormoyor,  Jacob  U.  Sobiff,  Simon 
Borg,  und  Oscar  Strauss,  Orthodox  Judaism  among  « 1 1 •  -  upper  classes  i«  repre- 
sented in  Shearith  Israel,  on  the  west  lido  of  the  park,  the  oldoat  synagogue  in 
Amorica,  a  congregation  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  olmoft  solely,  dating 
hack  to  the  seventeenth  century, 

Judaism  Is  mighty  in  Cfow  JTork.  Besides  the  great  synagogue  up  mill 
down  town  tliero  uro  a  hundred  or  two  tiny  synagogues  in  the  tenement*.  In 
these,  curious  ceremonials  and  customs  prevail.  The  women  sit  in  small  and 
cramped  galleries,  lace  curtaiiiM  hiding  them  from  the  men  on  tho  floor  holow. 
Candles  bnrn  strangely.  Tho  "porpotual  lamp"  ever  swing*  before  the  tuhei 
nacle.  Bearded  patriarch*  of  the  Ghetto  steal  in  for  bourn  at  a  time  to  pore 
over  the  sacred  hooks. 
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TIIKKK  CKXTl'KIKS  OF  CIU'ROllES. 


Tlio  Catholic  Church  is 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  Now 
York  forces.  Its  charities 
are  vast,  its  parishioners  like 
the  sands  of  the  sea.  The 
number  of  its  churches  and 
worshipers  is  told  elsewhere 
in  this  article,  hut  these  ad- 
ditional facts  will  prove  in- 
teresting. 

It  lias  attached  t"  it  eight 
hundred  and  eighty -one 
priests,  and  the  value  of  its 
church  property  excoods 
twonty-SOVOn  million  dollars. 
Ill  its  parochial  schools  are 
seventy  -  live  thousand  hoys 
and  girls.  An  archbishop  is 
stationed  here,  and  there  is 
hardly  another  post  in  Amer- 
ica of  such  importance. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
few  of  the  Catholic  churches 
in  New  York  arc  elaborate, 
hut  many  arc  imposing.  Of 

such  ohoraoteristics  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  I'aulists'  church, 

Columbus  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street,  a  superb  iutcrior.  Old  St.  Peter's,  on 
Harrlay  Street,  already  mentioned,  is  exceedingly  interesting  because  of  its  age. 
The  largest  congregation  of  all  is  that  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood,  in  Baxte  r 

Street,  which  counts  a  parish  of  twenty  thousand  persons.   Other  notable  New 

York  churches  of  this  faith  not  elsewhere  referred  to  are  St.  Alphonsus\  308 
West  Broadway  (Hedomptionist  Brothers*;  St.  Allies',  Fast  Forty-third  Street; 
St.  Francis  Xuvicr's,  West  Sixteenth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  a  vast  pile  of 
buildings,  including  an  excellent  college;  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  Twenty-third 
Street,  near  sixth  Avenue;  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  on  Sidney  Place,  Brooklyn. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  wealth  among  the  Catholics  of  New  York,  and  there  is 
a  Catholic  set  that  stands  high  in  society.  Many  of  the  most  unpretentious 
churches  have  a  Ioiil'  roll  "f  wealthy  parishioners 

The  '■Church  of  the  Millionaires*'  i>  the  late  Dr.  John  Hall's.    It  is  offi- 
cially known  OS  the  i  ifth  A  venue  Presbyterian,  hut  "Dr.  Hall's"  is  the  name 
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by  which  it  has  been  best  known, 
parade"  far  tip  on  Fifth  Avenue. 


It  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  "  church 
It  is  plain  but  handsome.    No  stranger 


would,  however,  suspect  the  wealth  of  its  congregation.  Dr.  John  Hull  was 
reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  minister  in  New  York.  Some  say  that  his  earnings 
reached  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  No  one  knows  just  what  it  was,  hut,  at 
all  events,  it  was  very  large.  Thousand -dollar  fees  for  weddings  and  funerals 
were  apt  infrequent  with  him.  He  hud  been  at  the  helm  of  this  church  Bince 
1875.  His  death,  which  was  much  regretted  not  only  by  his  church  but  by  the 
country  at  large,  took  place  while  on  his  summer  vacation  in  185)8,  visiting  his 
old  home  in  Ireland. 

Among  those  who  sat  under  him  are  Robert  Bonner,  Mrs.  Robert  Hoe,  Mrs. 
Percy  Pyne,  Henry  <i.  Mar.piaml,  Andrew  (i.  Agnew,  John  Sloane,  William 
D.  Sloane,  Alexander  Maitlaml,  the  Calvin  S.  Prices,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  John 
S.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Burden,  the  De  Forests,  Oliver  Ilarrimaii,  Henry 
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Dav,  Mm.  Elizabeth  Auobin- 
oloss,  Albert  Boardmon, 
.lames  Low,  the  Vim  Kens- 
golaora,  Warner  Van  Nor- 
don,  K.  'I'.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Elliott  F.  Sbepard,  him) 
George  I'.  Slade. 

At  Madison  Avenue  and 
Sixty  •  sixth  Street  is  All 
Souls'  Church,  the  euro  "f 
wliicb  in  the  Rev.  R.  Qobor 
Newton,  some  years  age  in- 
volved in  11  religious  con- 
troversy in  whicb  be  was 
charged  with  heresy. 

A  e  roan  the  East  River, 
in  Brooklyn,  since  Beecher 
hii8  died,  ami  Talmuge,  his 
third  clraroh  burned)  bus 
gone  to  Washington,  there 

i»  now  mi  great  pulpit  celeb- 
rity, Lyman  Abbott  baving 
resigned.  Theodore  Cuylor, 
the  groat  apostle  "t  temper- 
ance, in  retired,  though  he 

r<till  proaohoa  at  intervals. 
Brooklyn's  fuiuous  churches 
in  day  arc  Holy  Trinity,  St. 

Luke's,  "ii  ('Hilton  Avenue 

near  Fulton,  the  Lafayette 

Avenue  Presbyterian  1,  Dr. 
Cuyler's  old  church,  now 
presided  over  by  Dr.  David 
U,  Gregg),  and  the  Clraroh 

of  the  Pilgrims,  ut  the  cor- 

ner  of  Henry  and  Romson 
Str.i  i-.  w iili  I >r,  Richard  5. 

Storrs,  a  Cougregutioiiul  preacher  of  great  scholarly  ability,  power,  and  honor, 
in  its  pulpit. 

The  curious  things  about  New  York's  churches  are  unending,  if  there  were 
only  spaee  t»  bring  them  forward.    At  the  foot  of  Pike  Street,  on  the  East 
River,  there  is  a  floating  church,  a  small  but  perfect  little  structure  of  wood. 
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swayed  by  the  wuters  of  the 
bay.    It  is  a  seamen's  mis- 
sion, and  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  sailors.  There 
is  the  "  ragpicker's  church  " 
on   Roosevelt    Street  (St. 
Joachim's),  so  called  because 
the  basement  has  been  leased 
as  a  workshop  and  storage 
room  for  this  trade  of  the 
street.    The  notes  of  the 
organ  can  be  beard  in  the 
dimly  lit  basement,  and  the 
ragpickers,  unable  to  get  to 
service,  softly  chant  to  the 
music  as  they  sort  over  the 
gleanings.    The  Greek  push- 
curt  men  have  a  church  of 
their  own   in  West  Fifty- 
third  Street.    At  St.  Mat- 
thew's   P.   E.  Church,  28 
West  Eighty-fourth  Street, 
where  services  are  read  and 
sermons  are  preached  in  the 
sign  language  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  is  seen  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  example 
of  religious  activity  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  relative  strength  of 
the  various  denominations  in 
New  York  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: Roman  Catholics,  7<>8,- 
000,  20S  churches;  Baptists, 
45,000,  109  churches;  C011- 
gregationaliste,  20,000,  4;« 
churches;  Jewish, 60,000, 63 
!-\nug"gncs  (besides  at  least  200  room.-  used  as  synagogues  in  the  tenements  1 ; 
Lutherans,  35,0(10,  7i>  churches;  Methodists,  (J0,000,  175  churches;  Presbyte- 
rians, 50,000,  11 '.1  churches;  Episcopal,  82,000,  180  churches;  Dutch  Reformed, 
.',,.111111,  (59  churches;  Unitarians,  2,500,  7  churches;  Uuiversalists,  2,500.  1 
churches;  Quakers,  2.0011;  Disciples  ot  Christ,  1,000,  3  churches. 


CEMETERIES  AND  FAMOUS  CHUR<  II YARDS. 


IMK1MI    11.  liKKKVHiiDH  i  C.MKTKHV.  IIHIKIKI.VN, 

IN  New  V"rk  iiiul  its  immediate  vicinity  there  are  about  fifty  cemeteries, 
which  contain  four  million  graves.    Each  year  there  axe  seventy  thousand 
interments,  and  the  combined  area  of  the  burying  places  is  three  thousand 
six  liuiulrei)  acres     Newtown,  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  is  pre-eminent 
us  having  twenty-eight  eeineteries.  with  over  twn  million  graves. 

The  metropolitan  territory  is  studded  with  resting  places  for  the  dead,  some 
beautiful  in  appearance  and  well  cared  for,  others  more  <.r  less  neglected,  and  a 
few  entirely  abandoned.  The  munis  of  the  city  inform  us  that  at  certain 
points  where  business  or  fashion  now  holds  BWOy  there  were  graveyards  in  olden 

times.  Whore  the  Stewart  Building  in  Manhattan  now  stands,  a  negro  ceme- 
tery was  situated  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Nassau  Street,  be- 
tween Cellar  and  Liberty  Streets,  was  the  site  of  a  cemetery.    What  we  now 

know  as  Washington  Square  was  a  Potter's  Field  for  the  interment  of  paupers, 

and  Madison  Square  was  used  for  a  similar  purpose.    Near  Chatham  Square 

there  is  Mill  an  old  Jewish  graveyard  which  was  established  in  1739.  On  Elev- 
enth Street,  east  of  Sixth  Avenue,  and  in  the  same  locality  a  dozen  blocks  to 
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the  north,  there  are  hidden  among  business  buildings  two  abandoned  burying 
places  which  were  once  handsomely  appointed  and  fashionable  cemeteries. 
Eighty-fifth  Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street,  near  St.  Ann's  Avenue,  also  have  their  decayed  and  deserted  habitations 
of  the  dead. 

The  old  chronicles  tell  us  that  the  first  burial  place  on  Manhattan  Island 
was  situated  "on  the  highway  just  above  Morris  Street."  Evidently  that  was 
the  beginning  of  Trinity  Churchyard.  For  nearly  three  hundred  years  that 
famous  locality  had  been  used  as  a  final  resting  place  for  eminent  New  Yorkers. 

In  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,  the  monuments 
bear  many  historic  names,  not  the  least  conspicuous  of  which  is  that  of  General 
Richard  Montgomery,  the  hero  of  Quebec. 

The  remains  of  President  James  Monroe  were  buried  in  the  Marble  Ceme- 
tery on  Second  Street,  near  Second  Avenue,  and  the  body  of  John  Erics- 
son, the  great  inventor,  there  also  found  temporary  re6t.  Both  bodies  were 
subsequently  removed  to  the  family  graveyards. 

St.  Mark's  Churchyard,  on  Second  Avenue,  occupies  a  portion  of  the  old 
Stuyvcsant  farm.  The  last  of  the  Dutch  governors  of  New  York  was  interred 
there,  and  a  sandstone  block  bears  this  inscription  :  "  In  this  vault  lies  buried 
Pctrus  Stuyvcsant,  late  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  Amster- 
dam in  New  Netherlands,  now  called  New  York,  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
Islands,  died  a.  n.  1611-2,  aged  80  years."  Colonel  Sloughter,  the  English 
governor,  and  in  after  years,  Governor  D.  D.  Tompkins  and  Mayor  Philip 
Hone,  were  buried  in  St.  Mark's.  The  Fish,  Goelet,  and  Livingston  families 
have  vaults  at  the  old  church  to  the  present  day.  The  remains  of  the  late  A.  T. 
Stewart,  the  millionaire  merchant,  were  consigned  to  a  tomb  in  St.  Mark's,  but 
were  afterword  stolen  and  held  for  a  reward  by  a  gang  of  robbers.  The  body 
was  ultimately  recovered,  and  now  reposes  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

Trinity  Church  Cemetery,  on  Washington  Heights,  is  the  most  beautiful  bury- 
ing place  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  It  belongs  to  the  Trinity  corporation, 
was  opened  sixty -five  years  ago,  and  is  fifteen  acres  in  extent.  The  grounds 
stretch  to  the  river,  and  there  is  a  slight  eminence  affording  an  excellent  view 
in  all  directions.  An  iron  suspension  bridge,  with  Gothic  arches  at  either 
end,  crosses  the  Boulevard  which  intersects  the  cemetery.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  the 
walks  and  avenues  are  artistically  laid  out.  Many  prominent  families  are  rep- 
resented  among  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs.  The  well-known  names  of  Astor, 
Say  re.  Delafield,  Gallatin,  Livingston,  Dix,  and  De  Peyster  frequently  meet  the 
eye.    As  the  cemetery  is  practically  an  extension  of  the  downtown  burial  place, 
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tliore  is  groat  similarity  in  Hie  names  on  the  monuments.  The  tombs  are  built 
underground  on  the  Hide  hill*  and  httVO  ornamental  granite  or  sandstone 
facade*.  The  Albert  Gallatin  tomb  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in 
America,    It  has  eighty  marble  catacombs. 

Wood  lawn  Cemetery,  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  rovers  nearly  four  hun- 
dred BCrOS  of  land.  The  Bite  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  hand  of  man 
has  worked  wonders  in  beautifying  the  surroundings.  On  account  of  the  un- 
even surface,  the  gentle  slopes,  and  the  elevation  of  the  ground  the  landscape 
offoctS  iirr  splendid.  Gorgeous  monumental  work  is  visible  on  ovary  side,  the 
many  groups  of  highly  finished  mausoleums  being  a  notable  feature  of  the  cemc- 
tory.  The  Applotons,  Goulds,  Mattbiosons,  V  underbills,  Lorillards,  Choates, 
Dodges,  Crosbys,  Corbins,  Fluglers,  Fayorwcathers,  Butterfields,  Ladews, 
Bloanos,  Dillons,  flavomeyora,  andWhitnoys  have  tombs  at  Woodlawn,  where 
also  rosl  the  remains  of  Admiral  Farragnt. 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  in  Brooklyn  Borough,  occupies  an  historic  site. 
Along  the  lines  of  trees  and  hedges  at  the  funeral  entrance  the  American  rifle- 
men mode  a  desperate  stand  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  In  fact,  it  may  he 
truly  said  that  many  years  before  this  cemetery  was  established  its  ground  was 
honored  and  hallowed  as  a  lost  resting  place  for  Revolutionary  heroes  who  died 
•  in  the  battlefield .  Greenwood  Cemetery  was  opened  in  1840.  It  is  about  five 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  has  hail  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  interments. 
Its  site  is  elevated,  and  the  natural  conditions  which  exist  make  it  eminently 

suitable  for  a  burying  place.   The  pathways,  walks,  and  avenues  are  carefully 

lookeil  after,  and  everything  within  view  is  suggestive  of  rest  and  calmness 
Members  of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  families  in  anil  around  New  York 

have  found  final  rosl  in  Greenwood.  Janu  s  Gordon  Bennett  and  Horace  Gree- 
ley, tho  famous  editors,  Henry  Waul  Boochor,  the  world-renowned  pulpit 
orator,  S.  V.  U.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  and  Henry  George,  the 
economist  and  writer,  OCCUpj  tombs  in  this  cemetery.    Many  other  names  of 

distinguished  eitixens  an        the  records  of  Greenwood.    Most  of  the  founders 

of 'Brooklyn's  greatness  as  a  religious,  social,  and  business  center  are  represented. 
Tho  list  is  a  long  one,  and  includes  the  Nostrum!*,  Clarke,  How-ells,  Appletons, 
Traeys,  Woodruffs,  Spmgues,  and  ( iri. wolds.  The  variety  of  tomb  architecture 
to  ho  found  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  is  almost  unending.  John  W.  Mackuy, 
tho  millionaire,  has  erected  here  a  mausoleum  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  United  States. 

Calvary  Cemetery,  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  is  two  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
tent,  and  was  opened  in  1848,  There  have  been  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  interments  so  far,  and  tho  graves  are  somewhat  crowded.  The  natu- 
ral conditions  arc,  however,  g  I,  and  nothing  is  left  undone  to  make  the  ceme- 
tery suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  There  are  many  handsome  tombs 
and  monument*),  including  those  of  the  Kellys,  O'Connors,  Burkes,  Bradvs, 
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Dodgers,  McClures,  and  Graces.  This  cemetery  is  used  exclusively  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  old  New  York. 

The  Lutheran  Cemetery,  in  Newtown,  with  three  hundred  thousand  graves 
and  covering  four  hundred  acres  of  ground,  is  noted  for  its  simple  surround- 
ings. Everything  is  kept  in  perfect  order  as  befits  a  city  of  the  dead,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  gaudiness  and  vulgar  effect  which  speaks  well  for  the  good 
sense  of  the  managers.  This  cemetery  represents  an  excellent  class  of  New 
Yorkers. 

The  Evergreens  Cemetery,  in  East  New  York,  is  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  has  had  one  hundred  thousand  interments.  It  was 
opened  in  lfdl,  and  is  very  handsomely  and  appropriately  laid  out. 

Cypress  Hills  Cemetery,  live  hundred  acres  in  area,  bus  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  graves.  The  plots  for  the  New  York  Press  Club  and  the  soldiers 
wdio  died  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  are  among  the  notable  features  at  Cypress 
Hills. 

The  Maple  Grove  Cemetery  at  Jamaica,  one  hundred  acres ;  the  Mount  Zion 
Cemetery  at  Maspetb,  seventy -five  acres;  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  Flushing, 
three  hundred  acres;  Holy  Cross  Cemetery,  Newtown,  sixty  acres;  St.  John's 
( 'emetery,  Middle  Village ;  and  St.  Michael's  Cemetery,  Astoria,  are  also  impor- 
tant burying  grounds  on  that  portion  of  Long  Island  which  is  included  in  the 
metropolis.  The  Methodist  Cemetery  at  Middle  Village  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years  in  existence,  and  is  particularly  worthy  of  note.  In  the 
I'ortuguese  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Newtown  is  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Commodore  Levy,  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  a  cemetery  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Tenth 
\ venue.  Brooklyn,  and  another  at  Middle  Village.  Among  the  well-known 
Jewish  cemeteries  are  the  Machpelah,  near  Cypress  Hills;  the  Mount  Nebo, 
Williamsburg;  the  Mai monides,  Brooklyn ;  and  the  New  Union  Field,  New- 
town. The  Linden  Hill  Cemetery,  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  is  also  situated  at  Newtown,  and  is  thirty  acres  in  extent.  St.  Ray- 
mond's Cemetery,  "Westchester,  is  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  upper 
part  of  Bronx  borough.  In  the  same  borough,  at  Hunt's  Point,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bronx  and  Fast  Rivers,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  little, 
burying  grounds  in  tho  metropolis.  It  is  a  circular  mound  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  diameter,  and  has  tombstones  dating  as  far  back  as  1729.  The  latest 
interment  was  about  1865.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  to  Joseph  Rodman 
I  Irako,  the  patriot-poet 

Those  who  die  destitute  of  friends  and  money  are  buried  at  Hart's  Island, 
on  the  Sound,  and  at  Flatbush,  Brooklyn  borough.  About  two  thousand  of 
sueh  find  resting  pluees  each  year  at  the  former  place,  and  half  that  number  are 
annually  interred  in  the  Brooklyn  Potter's  Field.  Though  these  forlorn  ceme- 
teries possess  few  attractive  features,  they  are  properly  tended,  and  a  careful 
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record  is  kept  of  tho  interments,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  the  identity  of  the 
bodies  imiv  bo  satisfactorily  established. 

\t  Fresh  Pond,  Nowtown,' thoro  is  a  crematory  for  the  incineration  <>f  the 
dead.  The  building  in  in  the  shape  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  the  arrangements 
for  conducting  the  ceremonies  of  cremation  are  complete. 

Tho  1' nirview  (  Vmrtery  near  COfltloton  Comers,  the  Moravian  at  New  Dorp, 
and  tllO  StatOH  Island  near  West  New  Brighton,  are  tlio  principal  burying  places 
in  Richmond  borough.  They  are  all  well  kept  in  every  particular,  and  on  the 
monuments  are  inscribed  *  1 1 » -  liamos  of  many  noted  Staten  Island  families, 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  is  well  illustrated  by  the  vari- 
ous customs,  sometimes  absurd  and  superstitious,  which  prevail  among  immi- 
grant* in  ih'1  matter  of  interments.  Generally  speaking,  tin-  (icrmans  and  Irish 
bury  their  dead  without  unnecessary  show,  though  such  has  not  always  been  the 
.  iisr  in  respect  to  these  nationalities.  The  Italian  funeral  is  a  big  affair,  witli  a 
procession  bended  by  a  baud  of  music.  It  creates  quite  a  sensation  in  the 
neighbor h  I,  mid  is  the  cause  of  a  general  holiday  among  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance* of  tin-  deceased.  All  except  the  poorest  classes  of  Italians  spend  con- 
sul.'ruble  money  in  burying  their  dead,  tho  chief  items  of  cost  being  music  and 
carriages. 

\  Chinese  funeral  is  a  somewhat  rare  spectacle,  but  when  it  makes  its  ap- 
penrauec  on  the  streets  it  attracts  almost  us  much  attention  as  a  circus.  There 
is  much  noise,  incorrectly  called  music,  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  torn- 
'  »  and  the  production  of  other  intolerable  sounds.    The  Chinese  seem  to  hold 


very  materialistic  views  in  regard  to  the  hereafter,  for  they  place  various  articles 
of  food  on  the  newly  filled-in  grave,  so  that  the  departed  may  not  suffer  the 
pangs  of  hunger  in  another  world. 

The  mortuary  records  of  New  York  are  replete  with  interesting  facts.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  total  number  of  deaths  per  year  in  all  the  boroughs  is 
about  seventy  thousand.  Of  these,  sixty-five  per  cent  are  registered  as  natives 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  nativity  of  the  remainder  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Continental  Europe,  seventeen  per  cent;  Ireland,  nine  per  cent;  Eng- 
land, two  percent;  and  Canada  and  Scotland  one  half  of  one  percent  each. 
Four  per  cent  are  recorded  as  having  been  born  in  Asiatic  and  African  coun- 
tries.   The  nativity  of  a  few  hundred  is  unknown. 

In  regard  to  the  most  fatal  diseases,  we  find  that  thirteen  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  deaths  in  New  York  result  from  phthisis  or  consumption,  twelve  per 
cent  from  pneumonia,  seven  per  eent  from  diarrhoea]  diseases,  six  per  cent 
each  from  heart  disease  and  kidney  disease,  four  per  eent  from  diphtheria 
(mostly  among  children),  and  less  than  one  per  cent  from  alcoholism.  The 
latter  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants  docs  not 
prevail  as  extensively  in  the  metropolis  as  one  might  imagine. 

Children  under  five  years  of  age  constitute  forty  per  cent  of  New  York's 
■lead,  according  to  the  latest  report.  One  quarter  of  the  human  race  is  said  on 
good  authority  to  die  before  the  age  of  six.  If  this  is  so,  the  percentage  for  the 
greatest  city  in  America  is  extraordinarily  high,  and  the  matter  deserves  close 
investigation. 
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I  N  H»0  heart  of  the  financial  world,  in  the  whirl  of  busy  industry,  where 
I  soulless  buildings  lift  their  tail  forms  to  the  skies  amid  the  maddening 
i   din  of  traffic  and  whirring  cables,  Trinity  Church  mutely,  eloquently, 

points  her  tall  spire  heavenward. 
•  lust  to  tho  left,  where  that  tall  building  of  twenty-two  stories  stands,  was 
once  a  sloping  orchard,  with  apple  trees  fragrant  with  blossoms.  The  (  itv 
Hall  near  by  wa>  the  Civic  Session  House,  where  the  good  men  and  true 
enacted  the  law  as  became  members  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  for  the  province 
ol  New  ^  ork 

The  old  Dutch  Church  near  by  stood  but  a  stone's  throw  away. 

I  was  wakened  from  my  revcrio  by  the  hurrying  crowd,  who  pushed  me 
unceremoniously  aside  as  they  rushed  about  their  business.  Hero  a  telegraph 
boy  in  bis  gray  uniform  sped  past ;  another  boy  crying  the  latest  "  Extra  '  "  a 
woman  by  the  railing  cowering  in  a  heup  as  she  played  upon  her  low-toned 
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organ  ;  half  a  dozen  curious  people,  sightseers  apparently,  peeping  through  the 
railings  into  the  churchyard.  Up  and  down  marched  the  ceaseless  throng;  the 
cars,  laden  inside  and  out  with  men  and  women,  flew  by.  No  gardens  of  tulips 
or  lilacs  and  white  lilies  grew  there ;  none  were  to  be  seen  save  those  sold  at 
yondor  corner  by  the  fat  old  woman.  The  gardens,  orchards,  meadows,  and  the 
paths  shaded  with  yew  trees  are  only  memories. 

Trinity  is  the  second  oldest  and  the  most  famous  church  in  the  country. 
On  the  brow  overlooking  the  river  and  the  bay,  in  1697,  the  good  people  of 
New  Amsterdam  erected  a  wooden  building.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  it 
stood;  but.  in  the  fires  and  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  which  make  this  lower 
portion  of  the  city  fraught  with  historical  monuments,  that  building  went  up  in 
flames.  In  L788  it  was  again  rebuilt  on  a  better  architectural  plan.  This 
present  church  was  finished  in  1846,  on  plans  suggested  by  Richard  Upjohn. 
Trinity  Church  has  property  worth  nine  millious  of  dollars.    Its  income  is  said 
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to  ho  over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  It.  was  once  the  property 
of  Farmer  .Inns,  and  even  to-day  there  are  rumors  of  litigation.  The  great 
clock  iii  the  steeple  was  chiming  the  hour  of  four  as  I  entered  its  sacred  por- 
tivlo.  The  six  beautiful  bronze  door*,  depicting  scones  of  Scripture  ami  his- 
torical incidents  of  the  church,  are  the  gifts  of  William  Waldorf  Aster,  in 
memory  of  Ids  father,  John  Jacob  Astor.  Tin-  lofty  and  stately  interior  is 
like  the  English  cathedrals,  spacious  in  size  and  solid  and  substantial  in  appear- 
ance The  great  pulpit  lifts  itself  over  the  waiting  audience.  The  organ  is 
massive,  ami  has  for  years  been  presided  over  by  that  doctor  of  music,  Mcssitcr, 
the  brilliant  musician  and  writer. 

In  its  vaults  lays  the  dust  of  history-makers  of  the  city  and  country,  and  the 
prelates  of  the  parish.  Beneath  a  slab  in  the  pavement  lie  five  generations  of 
lileeekers ;  ami  there  are  <  >gdcn.>,  Lispommls,  Liiights,  Bronsons,  De  Peysters, 
Do  Lanceys,  Orominolins,  and  other  famous  names  represented— Francis 
Lewis,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  third  Karl  of  Sterling, 
a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  fought  with  Washington  for  our  freedom. 

The  silent  church  spoke  pein  e  and  rest  from  the  whirlwind  and  bustle  of 
Broadway.  A  girl  knelt  in  prayer  in  the  shadow,  while  I  noticed  a  man 
hasten  to  a  front  pew  and  drop  on  his  knees  as  ho  gazed  upon  the  chancel. 
The  windows,  with  their  variegated  colors,  let  in  the  tinted  light  over  the  Scat- 
tered worshipers.  A  white-robed  minister  glided  through  like  a  ghost.  Here 
and  there  were  men  who  idly  gazed  upon  the  monumental  tablets  on  the  walls. 
Around  the  walls  of  the  sexton's  office  are  slabs  and  ancient  tablets.  1  told 
him  of  my  errand,  and  desired  that  I  iniiiht  see  the  church  ami  yard  at  close 

range.    He  put  down  his  pen  and  led  me  through  the  well-equipped  chambers 

ami  offices  "f  this  ancient  church. 

"  I'll  take  you  to  some  of  the  old  stones  first/'  ho  said,  as  he  led  me  past  a 
reclining  figure  in  marble  underneath  some  stained-glass  windows.  "This  monu- 
ment is  Bishop  OndordonVs.  He  lies  buried  in  the  vault  beneath.  The  win- 
dows are  memorials  to  the  three  bishops. 

"  Over  there  lies  interred  the  body  of  I Iobart,  the  founder  of  llobart 

College." 

We  passed  out  into  the  churchyard.  Several  men  were  raking  anil  putting 
the  grounds  into  neat  condition, 

"  That  tomb  ovor  thoro— that  squarcliko  structure— is  where  Gallatin,  the 
founder  Of  Gallatin  National  Hank,  is  buried  " 

.lust  in  the  shadow  of  the  tall  building  1  mentioned  is  a  worn  urn,  tum- 
bling into  decay,  which  bears  the  name  of  John  Kobinson.  That  magnificent 
statue  is  of  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  Watts;  with  his  dust  mingles 
that  of  Qonoml  Kearny  "  Fighting  PhiL"  Hut  a  stop  away,  in  the  tomb  of 
Robert  <'.  Livingstone,  of  •'Livingstone  Manor,"  rests  that  which  was  mortal 
of  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the  first  steamboat,  which  was  launched 
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from  Clermont,  a  seat  of  the  Livingstones.  That  pretentious  monument 
marks  the  resting  place  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr  The  tomb  speaks  of  him  "as  a  patriarch  of  integrity;  a  soldiei 
of  valor;  a  statesman  of  wisdom,  and  a  man  whose  talents  and  virtues  made 
him  admirable."  By  a  curious  trick  of  fate,  near  by  is  a  slab  marking  the  grave 
of  Matthew  L.  Davis,  who  was  Burr's  friend,  biographer,  and  6econd  in  the  duel 
in  which  Hamilton  was  the  victim. 

The  tombs  here  and  there  are  weiitherheaten  and  their  surface  is  scaling 
off.  Many  a  stone  without  a  name  marks  a  burial  place.  "  Where  you  stand 
now,  sir,"  said  the  sexton,  "  stood  one  of  the  duchesses  of  Marlborough,  the 
present  Lady  Beresford.  There  she  stood  when  the  body  of  her  first  hus- 
band, Hooker  Ilammersley,  was  lowered  into  this  vault." 

From  the  grassy  sward  to  the  pavement  we  walked  under  the  shadow  of 
the  church.  "This  tomb  has  been  recently  opened,  but  it's  an  unusual  occur- 
rence. There  are  no  more  graves  opened  in  the  cemetery,  and  only  a  vault 
occasionally— on  an  average  two  every  year.  That  large  monument  in  the 
comer  that  overlooks  Pine  Street  is  the  soldiers'  monument,  which  com- 
memorates the  Revolutionary  heroes  who  were  prisoners  of  war  and  died  in 
prison." 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  church  stands  the  modest  slab  which  com- 
memorates the  burial  place  of  the  printer,  William  Bradford,  of  Philadelphia, 
lie  was  ninety-two  years  of  age.  It  is  stated  on  bis  tombstone  that  he  was 
horn  in  England  in  1660,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1682,  and  for  fifty  years 
he  was  printer  to  the  Government;  but  he  was  worn  out  by  labor  and  old 
age.  and  he  left  his  mortal  home  for  the  home  immortal  in  May,  1758.  Under- 
neath this  information  we  read  these  quaint  lines: 

••  Reader,  reflect  how  soon 

">  on  11  quit  this  stage; 
You'll  find  but  few  attain 

To  such  an  ago. 
I  (ife's  full  of  pain 

Lo.  here's  a  place  of  re  st 
Prepare  to  meet  your  God, 

Then  you  arc  blest. " 

"These  two  stones,"  said  the  sexton,  leading  mo  to  two  thin  and  well- 
worn  slabs,  "are  the  oldest  tombstones  in  the  yard."  I  read  in  large  and 
uneven  letters,  "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Alvin  Churcher,  Died  May  14,  1691  ; 
aged  17  years."  Next  to  it  was  five-year-old  Richard  of  the  same  family, 
who  had  died  ten  years  before ;  and  so  the  body  of  a  five-year-old  child,  as 
far  as  anj  record  is  made,  was  the  first  to  lie  in  this  consecrated  ground,  six- 
ten  years  before  the  first  church  was  established. 

As  we  turned  to  a  modest  stone,  two  women  and  u  little  girl  came  up  the 
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path.  They  stood  beside  us,  in  mute  inquiry.  Half  a  dozen  fairs  from  the 
Iiii.-v  avenue  wen-  pressed  against  the  railing,  looking,  us  we  were,  upon  this 

gravo.  It  wan  the  grave  of  Charlotte  Tomplo,  Nothing  but  a  Blab  with  two 
words — the  nnmo  of  the  unfortunate  girl — whoso  romance,  full  of  pathos  and 
troth,  ifl  Known  to  the  whole  world.  "  Look  at  that  large  excavation  in  the 
stone,"  1  reniarkecl  to  the  sexton,  pointing  to  a  deep  indentJition  in  the  stone. 
'•  Ye*,"  gaid  he,  with  reminiscence,  "  I've  been  told  that  there  was  originally  a 
silver  plate  there,  anil  that  it  was  stolen." 

Near  by  arc  the  graves  of  fire  heroes,  who  died  lighting  the  Hames;  one  died 

when  the  ehureh  was  burned.  Here  is  the  grave  of  one  who  died  at  Hull  Run, 
another  at  Fair  Oaks,  ami  another  at  Raton  Rouge. 

••  Before  you  go,  you  must  boo  Captain  James  Lawrence's  grave."  The  in- 
scription related  that  Captain  Lawrence,  on  the  "Sloop  of  war  Hornet,  cap- 
tured and  .sunk  His  Hritanniek  Majesty's  Sloop  of  war  Peacock,  after  a  des- 
perate action  of  fourteen  minutes.  His  Innverv  in  action  was  exceeded  only 
by  modesty  in  triumph  and  magnanimity  to  the  vanquished." 


I  noted  also  that  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  I  was  about 
to  turn  and  go  with  the  ceaseless  throng,  when  my  eye  caught  another  in- 
scription on  the  end  of  the  tomb:  "The  heroick  commander  whose  remains 
are  here  deposited,  expressed  with  expiring  breath  his  devotion  to  his  country. 
Neither  the  fury  of  battle,  the  anguish  of  a  mortal  wound,  nor  the  horrors  of 
approaching  death  could  subdue  his  gallant  spirit.  His  dying  words  were, 
4  Don't  jjive  up  the  ship  ! '  " 

About  this  churchyard  are  signs  of  the  busiest  activity.  On  one  side  is 
the  Trinity  School,  the  American  Bank  Note  Building  and  Trinity  Court;  and 
the  great  Empire  Building,  that  makes  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  foot 
church  spire  look  like  a  pigmy.  Across  Broadway  the  sculptured  figures  on 
the  eighteen -story  American  Surety  Company  building  seem  to  be  proclaiming 
the  triumph  of  a  century  of  progress,  for  far  below  in  the  churchyard  the  old, 
gray,  crumbling  tombstones — plain  slabs  with  crude  lettering — give  no  sign  of 
the  art  which  has  at  the  close  of  the  century  made  of  our  cemeteries  the  great 
show  places  of  the  world  for  the  display  of  art  in  marble. 
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U N  I  I  L  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  practically  no 
charitable  or  benevolent  societies  in  New  York.  During  the  period 
of  Dutch  control  destitution  was  unknown  and  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  distress  were  unnecessary.  A  similar  condition 
of  things  prevailed  up  to  and  after  the  Revolution.  The  resources  of  the  col- 
ony were  at  all  times  sufficient  to  meet  the  simple  needs  of  the  people.  Fish 
and  game  were  easily  procured,  and  vegetable  products  were  plentiful.  The 
climate  was  healthful,  the  habits  of  the  populace  were  good,  grave  chronic 
diseases  were  rare,  and  there  was  little  need  of  the  physician  or  the  philanthro- 
pist. As  early  as  1058  a  public  hospital  was  established,  but  the  sphere  of  its 
usefulness  must  have  been  narrow,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  salary  of  it-  first 
matron,  Mistress  HUletje  Wilbrueh,  whose  annual  recompense  was  forty  dollar-. 

immediately  after  the  British  evacuation  immigration  begun  to  increase,  and 
a  condition  speedily  arose  where  it  became  neecs-ary  for  benevolent  citizens  to 
devise  means  for  the  mitigation  of  human  misery.  An  immigration  society  for 
the  general  benefit  of  foreigners  was  established.  The  Germans  had  already 
organized  for  a  like  purpose,  and  other  nationalities  afterward  pursued  a  similar 
course. 

Of  the  benevolent  societies  founded  in  New  York  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
leu  still OJQSt,  A  ngthe  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Marine  Society,  estab- 
lished m  177n,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors  and  other  persons  engaged  in  sea  service. 


THE  \k\\  METROPOLIS. 
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SIIRRWOOD  MEMORIAL  BYE  INFIRMARY.  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AND 
THIRTY-NINTH  STREET, 

In  1775  wbb  organized  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  ami  Tradesmen,  an 
organization  which  still  does  excellent  work.  Its  object  was  to  promote  confidence 
and  mutual  kindness  among  all  mechanics,  to  prevent  nnnccossan  litigation,  to 
extend  mechanical  knowledge,  and  to  afford  relief  to  distressed  members.  The 
Exempt  Firemen's  Association,  for  helping  the  families  of  men  killed  or  disabled 
in  eouflagrations,  was  formed  in  I  7'.'  I 

The  great  charities  and  benevolent  institutions  of  to-day  have  I  D  mostly 

founded  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ahout  a  dozen  of  the  prominent  existing  societies  were  established. 
The  best  known  of  these  are  the  Sailors'  Snug  Ilarhor  on  Staten  Island,  tin-  New 
England  Society,  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Leake  and  Watts'  Orphan 
Home,  the  New  Fork  Magdalen  Asylum,  the  American  Female  Guardian  So- 
i  ioty,  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  the  St  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  <  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  the  Institution  of  Mercy,  and  the  Five  Points  Mission. 

Over  seven  hundred  eharitnblu  and  benevolent  societies  and  institutions  now 


exist  in  the  various  boroughs  of  Now  1  ork.  Thev  are  to  eonipwhondyo  In 
design  and  so  intolligontly  managod  as  to  provido  oflloionl  rot  lies  for  „i  ,( 

every  misfortune  incident  tO  humanity.  The  old,  the  vming,  the  maimed,  tllO 
weak-minded,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  tho  blind,  the  insane,  the  erring,  native  or 
foreign  all  who  need  assistance,  are  n.red  for  in  a  practical  and  sympathetic 
manner.  In  a  general  way  tho  organisations  and  institutions  engaged  in  relief 
may  he  classilied  a.>  follows:  Puhlie  charities,  societies  for  the  relief  of  children, 
for  special  ami  temporary  relief,  for  the  relief  of  aged  persons,  formodloal  rollof, 

for  the  benefit  of  foreign  residents,  for  reformatory  purposes,  and  inisoollai  I 

societies. 

In  the  pnblio  almshouses  tho  destitute  aged  are  (tarnished  with  homes  for 

the  remainder  of  their  lives.    The  blind,  the  paralytic,  the  dumb,  and  the  di* 

ablod  are  similarly  provided  for.   In  tho  winter  montliseoalis  distributed  totha 

deserving  poor,  those  bereft  of  sight  recoive  a  fixed  amount  of  money,  ami  utllOr 

bonofleont  arrangements  arc  made  for  tho  mitigation  of  distress.  Thoro  nro 
several  public  institutions,  such  us  the  House  of  RofugO,  where  the  young  receive 
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special  attention  mid  nrc  trained  in  useful  arts  of  industry.  The  Department  of 
Charities  extends  its  operations  over  the  entire  city,  und  is  held  strictly  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  funds  confided  to  its  care. 

What  is  left  undone  by 
the  city  in  the  mutter  of 
providing  for  the  relief  of 
children,  is  amply  covered 
by  various  societies  und  in- 
stitution!. In  addition  to 
tllOSO  already  mentioned, 
the  following  are  of  spe- 
cial importance  :  The  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum, 
the  Children's  Aid  Society, 

the  House  of  Industry,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Protectory, 
the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  ( Iruolty  t"  <  Ibildron, 

the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Col- 
ored Orphan  Asylum,  tho 
Bethlehem  Orphan  Asylum, 

the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  As- 
sociation for  Befriending  children  and  Young 
Girls.  There  aro  scores  of  other  excellent  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  interest*  of  orphan  children, 
Many  of  these  institutions  have  boot)  founded  and 
are  conducted  mainly  by  women,  some  of  whom 
leave  their  comfortable  homes  to  take  personal 
part  in  the  charitable  work. 

Trinity  Church  is  olive  with  philanthropy.  A 
great  number  of  charities  are  attached  to  the  parish 
lit  largo,  and  not  COnnCOtod  with  any  of  the  church 
branches.    Trinity  Hospital;  a  parish  Cooking  and 

Laundry  School;  u  Mission  House,  and  several 

other  philanthropic  organizations,  among  them  an 

Employment  Society,  which  furnishoa  sowing  to 
poor  women  ;  a  RoUof  Society  ;  a  Women's  Auxili- 
ary and  a  Mothers'  Aid  Society ;  a  Homo  for  the 

Aged  Women  of  the  Church  ;  an  Industrial  School,  for  instruction  of  poor  chil- 
dren ;  a  Parish  School;  Singing  School;  and  a  Circulating  Library,  free,  for 
tho  use  of  the  congregation  and  members  of  the  Sunday  School. 
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Over  one  hundred  organizations  afford,  in  various  ways,  temporary  assistance 
to  persons  in  distress  through  sickness  or  misfortune.  There  are  labor  bureaus 
where  employment  is  provided  free  for  applicants  as  soon  us  practicable.  A 

bureau  of  this  description,  under  State  auspices,  is 
located  in  Manhattan,  and  is  largely  patronized. 
Another  is  connected  with  Cooper  Institute,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  immigrants  there  are  several. 
No  fee  is  required  in  any  case,  the  expenses  of  the 
offices  being  home  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Many  of  the  great  church  organizations  have  in 
operation  effective  machinery  for  securing  work 
for  those  of  their  members  who  may  be  out  of 
employment.  Loan  associations  have  in  some  in- 
stances been  established  in  connection  with  the 
churches. 

The  German,  Irish,  Scandinavian,  and  Italian 
societies  give  much  temporary  a>si»tance  to  their 
distressed  fellow-countrymen  in  New  York,  The 
good  work  is  performed  very  quietly,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  thorough  and  effective.  Hebrew  charity  in 
this  direction  is  especially  far-reaching  in  its  results. 

For  poor  women  out 
of  employment  numerous 
methods  of  assistance  have 
been  devised  by  the  socie- 
ties. There  are  day  nurser- 
ies, where  the  baby  is  taken 
care  of  while  the  mother  is 
working  or  seeking  work. 
There  are  also  work-rooms, 
laundries,  training  kitchens, 
and  sewing  circles  for  the 
benefit  of  worthy  women  in 
distress. 

Many  societies  conduct 
institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  aged.    Among  the  most 
useful  of  these  are  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Relief  of 
Rospoctablo  Aged  Indigent  Females,  the  Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged,  the 
Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  the  Gallaudet  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  and 
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Couples,  the  Homo  for  the  Aged  under 
tlie  Little  Sisters  of  tlie  Poor,  and  the 
Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged.  Most 
of  these  institutions  are  supported  by 
church  organizations,  but  u  few  are 
nonseetarian,  and  they  are  all  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible comfort  and  happiness  of  their 
inmates. 

The  amount  of  medical  relief  af- 
forded to  the  poor  outside  of  the  hos- 
pitals is  very  considerable.  Various 
private  societies  have  been  formed 
with  the  sole  object  of  supplying  medi- 
cine aud  medical  attendance  to  the 
needy.  The  public  dispensaries,  al- 
though much  abused,  are  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  this  direction.  Surgical 
attendance  is  especially  easy  to  obtain. 

There  are  many  institutions  which  have  been  established  for  reformatory 
purposes.    Their  work  is  chiefly  among  women  and  young  girls.    The  Midnight 
Mission,  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  for  Fallen  Women,  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  St.  Joseph's  Night 
Refuge,  are  well  known  for  the  benefi- 
cent labors  they  perform.    For  hoys 
and  men  there  are  also  reformatory 
institutions. 

The  miscellaneous  societies  num- 
ber over  two  hundred  in  New  York. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
Downtown  Relief  Bureau,  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement  Society,  the  College 
Settlement,  the  St.  John's  Guild,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  the  Workingwomen's  Pro- 
tective Union,  the  Working  Girls'  Va- 
cation Society,  the  Female  Assistance 
Society,  the  Aguilar  Aid  Society,  the 
Hospital  Hook  and  New-paper  Society, 
the  Society  for  Providing  Parks  and 
Playgrounds  for  Children,  and  the 
Legal    Aid   Society.     The  Working- 
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women's  Protective  Union  assists  womi  n 

who  have  CHUM  of  complaint  against 
employers,  to  awrt  their  rights  in  the 
courts  if   necessary.     The  Logo]  Aid 

Sooioty  helps  in  a  similar  manner  the 
worthy  and  needy  among  the  general 
public    TIlO  work  of  the  othor  socic 

tics  is  indicated  in  somo  measure  by 

their  titles. 

Am  a  means  of    iiivc~liyiiii.ni  and 

Information  among  various  oharitabla 

societies  and  institutions,  the  Charity 

Organisation  Society  was  formod.  Its 
ohiof  purpose*  are  to  ascertain  the  fai  ls 
in  Individual  cases,  thus  provonting  im- 
posture, tn  give  iufiirmation  to  the  si. 
cictics  an  well  as  to  the  gi-neral  public, 
and  to  procure  WOrfc  for  persons  nut  of 
employment. 

Down  in  what  is  called  the  "submerged  Tenth,"  the  University  Bottlomont 

is  doing  its  grOfli  WOrk.  The  "residents,"  an  those  who  arc  consecrating  their 
lives  to  this  work  arc  called,  realize  that  the  elTorts  of  the  coming  century  must 

he  among  the  children.  They  are  giving 
a  charity  that  is  greater,  hctter,  nobler, 
than  a  dole — they  are  giving  themselves. 
That  a  child  should  ho  horn  in  this  world 

never  to  seo  a  trace  of  i..pp.t.>  .  of 

joy,  of  sympathy,  that  it  should  he  horn 
in  the  shuns  and  reared  in  the  slums 
and  surrounded  by  tho  atmosphere  of 
the  slums,  is  something  these  good  peo- 
ple can  not  endure.  Whatever  else 
may  happen,  however  many  unhappy 
Wretches  may  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
misery,  society  must  seo  to  it  thai  every 
child  has  a  fair  chance  The  I  'niversity 
Settlement  occupies  .piariers  on  Dclan- 
cey  and  F.ld ridge  Streets.  Twenty  seven 
clubs  have  been  organized,  i  ich  with  a 
different  schedule,  all  aiming  to  aecom 
plish  the  one  object :  the  inti  II.  dual  and 
morul  advancement  of  (.Towing  children. 
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A  11K0BIVIXG  A  PATIENT.  UK1XKVU0  HOSPITAL. 

iJHE  most  startling,  yet  familiar  sound  which  breaks  frequently 
above  tlio  roar  of  the  city's  streets  is  the  clang  of  the  ambu- 
//^<T^  ^1   hiiicc  hell.    Its  clear  note  oft  repented  rings  as  a  bugle  call 
i  ' »l  flt-#^LNi  tm'0,,K,,o|lt  crowded  artery  of  trade  and  quiet  residence  avenue. 

It-  vcrv  sound  holds  in  check  startled,  eagerly  watching  truck- 
man, pedestrian,  driver,  street  air,  as  nothing  else  save  a  fire 
engine  can.     For  the  city  knows,  and  the  ft  ranger  scum  comes 
to  learn,  that  behind  this  clang  is  one  of  the  ambulances  Of  the 
city. 

On  a  deed  of  mercy  it  is  dashing  along  on  it-  way  to  a  "call,"  to  a  scene  of 
accident,  crime,  illness  <,r  sudden  death.  What  it  may  bo  no  one  knows.  It  is 
the  harbinger  of  "  something  wrong."  It  may  he  a  "  hurry  call,"  when  all  speed 
has  boon  signaled  for.  Yet,  in  any  ease,  some  man,  some  woman,  some  child 
is  in  distress  In  sympathy  though  such  is  this  wagon's  right  by  law— New 
\  ork  gives  the  ambulance  the  "right  of  way." 

The  moralists  of  other  localities,  the  men  and  women  who  have  yet  to  learn 
the  hidden  springs  of  New  York's  life,  talk  of  the  hcartlessness  of  the  great 
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city  ;  of  how  the  poor  there,  once  adrift,  siek,  and  desolate,  meet  with  but 
rebuffs  and  coldness.  The  metropolis  is  a  monster,  these  people  feel,  which 
swallows  up  and  devours.  There  is  room  within  its  hounds,  they  think,  only 
for  the  strong  and  successful,  or  for  those,  at  least,  who  can  in  some  measure 
keep  with  the  current. 

Nothing  could  he  more  untrue.  The  dashing,  speedy  ambulance  in  itself 
disproves  this.  The  ambulance  is  the  evidence  to  the  public  of  the  colossal 
hospital  system  of  New  York,  the  scores  of  institutions  that  without  money  and 
without  price  eare  for  the  sick  and  destitute.  A  hundred  hands  are  raised  at 
once  to  help  the  sufferer,  it  mattering  little  how  degraded,  how  poverty-stricken 
he  may  be. 

There  are  no  structures  in  all  New  York  more  costly  and  elegant,  no  estab- 
lishments run  at  a  greater  expense,  than  the  hospitals.  Beds  of  fine  linen,  food 
of  the  daintiest  sort,  apartments  scientifically  ventilated  and  cozily  furnished, 
and  these  all  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Corps  of  skilled  nurses  are  in  attend- 
ance ;  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  city  are  on  the  staffs. 

It  does  not  matter  how  complicated  the  disease  may  be,  or  how  long  drawn 
out.  The  most  distinguished  medical  men  wait  on  the  patient  and  put  forward 
their  best  efforts.  A  famous  surgeon  one  hour  receives  a  thousand-dollar  fee 
for  performing  an  operation.  The  next  hour  he  may  be  bending  over  some 
poor  woman  in  one  of  these  great  hospitals  on  exactly  the  same  operation,  for 
which  he  receives  no  remuneration. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Not  alone  are  there  great  general  hospitals  to  which  all 
sick  people  are  admitted.  These  form  but  a  portion  of  the  whole.  Added  to 
such  are  6cores  more  of  hospitals  for  special  diseases.  Great  specialists  comprise 
their  medical  staff-,  men  whose  reputations  are  very  nearly  world-wide,  and 
here  the  latest,  scientific  di.-covcric-  arc  brought  to  bear  on  the  patient.  Thus 
maladies  of  the  throat,  nose,  car,  and  eye  have  their  own  institutions;  there 
are  hospitals  for  babies  alone;  and  consumptives  have  edifices  for  themselves. 
Nearly  a  dozen  hospitals  in  New  York  devote  themselves  to  diseases  of  women, 
and  still  others  take  nothing  but  surgical  cases. 

Society's  part  in  these  institutions  has  been  a  mighty  one.  Society  has, 
in  fact,  been  behind  nearly  all;  it  has  founded  and  supported;  it  has  given 
lavishly  from  its  pockets  for  equipment.  To  mention  those  leading  families  in 
New  York  who  have  stood  behind  the  hospitals  would  be  to  give  in  full  very 
nearly  all  the  social  register.  The  Vanderbilts  and  the  Sloanes  have  been 
among  the  chief  givers.  The  city  has  one  of  its  finest  hospital  foundations 
named  after  the  Roosevelt  family.  St.  Luke's  benefactors,  to  give  a  single 
prominent  example,  include  many  of  the  best-known  names  of  the  city. 
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Muny  pages  of  this  book 
could  be  filled  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hospitals  of  New 
York,  for  these  institutions 
number  literally  hundreds. 
Of  the  greater  hospitals  of 
the  city  alone  much  could  he 
w  ritten. 

The  aggregate  expenditure 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  metrop- 
olis runs  far  into  the  millions; 
just  how  high  has  never  been 
figured.  Bellevue,  the  great 
charity  and  city  hospital,  alone 
expends  a  quarter  of  a  million 
a  year.  The  hospitals  sup- 
ported by  endowments,  etc,, 
do  not  run  far  behind  this. 
St.  Luke's  spends  over  one 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  the  Presbyterian,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars. 

It  is  to  Hellevue  that  the  flotsam  and  jet.-am  of  the  city's  sick,  residents  and 
strangers,  are  taken.  A  strange  medley  of  unfortunates  are  brought,  day  and 
night,  in  the  ambulances  to  the  gray  old  buildings  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty - 
sixth  Street.    "  Beautiful  View"  in  bygone  years  was  probably  an  apt  name 

for  this  site. 


Now  it  is  hardly 
beautiful.  Fac- 
tories crowd  the 
Long  Island 
shore.  The  di 
bri*  ami  the 
bustle  of  indus- 
try are  e very  - 
where.  Up. 
stream   on  the 

East  Kiver  loom 
the  grim  build- 
ings  of    Black  - 

well's  [gland, 

the  prison  .pot  of 
the  metropolis. 
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THE  MORGUE,  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 


Hellenic,  though  but  a 
part  of  (he  sick  relief  system 
under  the  control  of  (lie  I  lo 

portmont  of  Pablio  Oharttioa, 
sums  up  in  full  the  drama 

Eor   those  who  would  itudj 

tho  moat  wrotohod  oi  tlio 

lick,  Hellevue  is  the  ploCO  ol 
all  places.  Tho  pictures  ol 
w  recked  human  lives,  ol  dis 
OOM  and  misery,  are  terrible. 

There  is  no  grandeur  in 
the   fitting!  of  this  inititu 
lion,  though  the  corps  ol  dflO 
tors  is  quite  as  skilled  as  that 
at  any  other  hospital  Bollo 
vue  gathers  in  continually  a 
heterogeneous   mass   of  the 
sick,  victims  of  disease,  QOCl 
dent,  and  crime.     Humanity  cries  fnmi  out  its  wards.     It  is  a  vast  establish 
mont;  eight  hundred  ami  fifty  beds  are  within  it.    Over  twenty  thousand  are 
treated  there  inch  year.     In  the  Dispensary,  the  "Out  Service  Bureau "  at 
tached,  an  average  of  sixty  thousand  are  relieved  annually. 

iKlti  saw  its  founding  u*  a  hospital,  almshouse,  and  penitentiary.  At  that 
time  the  medical  stall  consisted  of  one  visiting  ami  two  n  ulmi  ph\ -m-uuis 
In  iN'Jt!  hospital  and  almshouse  were  separated,  and  twenty  two  years  later  tho 
convicts  and  pauper,  were  aenl  to  lilackwcll's  bland.  The  early  government 
of  the  hospital  was  under  the  authority  pi  tllO  Oommon  OounoII.  In  1840 
ten  governors  were  appointed  to  be  in  sole  charge.  In  lHUlt  these  gave  place 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction,  which  body  in  recent  years 
has  been  divided,  the  Charities  now  being  a  separate  and  distinct  department 

A  group  of  buildings,  set  so  closely  together  that  they  give  the  appearance 
of  a  Structure  of  many  wings,  is  Bellevue.  The  stone  building  of  the  old  alms 
house  is  the  center  of  this  group.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  contains  an 
operating  room  that  can  scat  a  thousand  people.  In  front  of  this  odiuCO,  which 
boasts  of  a  curious  and  picturesque  entrance,  a  line  lawn  slope,  down  to  the 
East  Kiver  sea  wall.  At  the  foot  of  Twenty  sixth  Street  is  the  pier  from  winch 
the  destitute  sick  are  sent  off  to  Blackwell's  and  other  islands  in  the  depart- 
ment's steamboat. 

Other  buildings  in  tho  Bellevue  group  (there  being  forty  wards)  are  the 
Uarquand  Pavilion,  erected  in  1*77  by  Frederick  and  Elonry  Gordon  ICai 

(juaud  ;  a  medical  ward  for  women  and  children  containing  thirty-four  beds; 
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the  Insane  Pavilion,  erected  in  1870;  the  Sturgis  Surgical  Pa- 
vilion; t lie  T0WD80D(]  Cottage  ami  tlio  Alcoholic  l'uvilion.  At 
0110  corner  «'f  the  group  is  the  Morgue,  the  most  famous  in 
America,  second  only  i<>  the  Morgue  of  Paris,  Here  the  bodies 
of  Bellovuo's  dead  and  of  other  unknown  cit\  dead  are  laid  out 
for  identifloation.   Those  bodies  remain  two  or  three  days  on 

public  view  ;  then,  if  still  unidentified,  they  are  removed  to  the 
City  Cemetery  at  Hart's  Island.  The  clothing  is  kept  for  six 
months,  mid  at  the  end  of  that  time  destroyed.    All  bodies  arc 

photographed,  and  these  photographs  carefully  preserved.  Near- 
ly eight  thousand  hollies  are  received  at  the  Morgue  each  year, 
and  the  city  has  to  hnry  at  least  two  thirds. 

. I  list  hefore  dawn  a  ghastly  procession  winds  its  way  through 
the  wards  of  Hellenic.  Those  who  have  dieil  (luring  the  night 
arc  carried  from  the  medical  wards  to  the  Morgue,  the  long 
briok  building  that  lies  close  by  the  river.  Usually  there  arc 
only  three  or  four  of  thi  s,,  burdens  ;  but  sometimes  during  the 
summer,  especially  when  the  heat  prostrations  swell  the  death 
lists,  there  arc  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  still  sheeted  figures  carried 
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out  on  stretchers  and  taken 
down  to  the  yard  in  the  long 
coffin-shaped  elevators. 

Mcllouic  hi-  a  training 
school  for  women  nurses, 
and  one  for  men.  These 
turn  out  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  nurses  a 
year,  all  told.  The  hospital 
has  about  live  thousand  am- 
bulance calls  annually. 

Under  the  Banie  manage- 
ment as  Bcllevue  and  in  the 
Byatem  of  city  sick  relief  are 
a  score  of  smaller  hospitals  : 

The  Gouvernenr,  on  Qpuv~- 
crneur  Slip ;  the  Harlem, 
on  East  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Street ;  the  Emer- 
gency, on  East  Twenty-sixth 
Street;  the  Children's,  on 

Randall's  Island  ;  and  the 
Charity,  on  Blackwell's  Is- 
land, opened  in  1 8.">2,  estab- 
lished in  its  present  building 
in  1870,  with  thirteen  male 
and  twelve  female  words, 
one  thousand  beds,  and  an 
average  of  six  thousand  eight, 
hundred  patients  yearly, 
being  those  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Vet   other   hospitals  of 

city.  (  nty,  and  State  relief 

(all  of  these  being  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan)  arc 
the  Manhattan  State  Hospi- 
tal (formerly  the  New  York 

City  Asylum  for  the  Insane),  on  Ward's,  Blackwell's,  and  Hart's  Islands  (six  thousand  patients 
all) ;  Riverside  Hospital,  on  North  Brother's  Island  (for  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases,  six 
hundred  patients);  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  foot  of  East  Sixteenth  Street  (contagious  dis- 
eases); and  the  City  Maternity  and  Epileptic  Hospital,  ou  Blackwell's  Island. 
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This  list  does  not  pretend 
to  include  all  such  official  in- 
stitutions, but  it  serves  to 
indicate  the  vast  extent  of 
the  work.  There  is,  too,  the 
United  States  Hospital  Ma- 
rine Service  at  the  Battery, 
which  inspects  and  cares  for 
immigrants  and  looks  out 
for  sick  and  in  jured  sailors. 

Brooklyn  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  the.se,  several  hospi- 
tals of  official  aid.  The  chief 
are  the  Kings  ('utility  Hos- 
pital, the  Kingston  Avenue 
Hospital,  and  the  United 
States  Xaval  Hospital,  the 
latter  beautifully  situated  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  Navy 
Yard.    Its  main  edifice  is  a 

tine  building  of  classic  typo,  and  recently  some  excel- 
lent new  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  two  for- 
mer hospitals  care  for  (together)  about  seven  thousand 
patients  annually. 

Of  all  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  the  New  "l  <>rk,  on 
fifteenth  Street,  extending  through  to  Sixteenth,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  is  the  oldest.  It  goes 
hack  to  colonial  times,  a  committee  of  citizens  having 
established  it  in  177".  They  secured  a  charter  from 
(ieorge  III,  .lime  13,  1771,  and  the  colonial  govern- 
ment granted  it  four  hundred  p  idfl  a  year  for  twenty 

years. 

This  was  sufficient  to  put  the  young  organization 
firmly  mi  its  foot.  Patients  were  first  admitted  Janu- 
ary 8,  1791.  It  has  grown  through  the  years  until  it 
is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  New  York  hospitals, 
[to  present  building  was  opened  March  lti.  1877.  The 
Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  White  Plain-, 
is  a  branch.  It  has  also  a  House  of  Belief  ("Cham- 
bers Street "),  at  the  corner  of  Hudson  and  Jay  Streets, 
far  down  town,  "for  the  temporary  care  and  treatment 
of  emergency  coses  occurring  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
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city."  Here  nearly  twenty  live  thousand  persons, 
"ill"  and  "out,"  am  treated  each  year  A  separate 
[imbalance  BOrvioO  is  maintained  for  thin  branch,  which 
answers  over  three  thousand  calls  annually—  twice  the 
number  the  main  hospital  got*.  A  feature  of  the  New 
York  Hospital  is  the  largest  and  finest  medical  library 
in  America — over  twenty-two  thousand  volumes. 

On  Cathedral  Heights,  better  known  as  Morning 
Mile   Heights,  close  to  whoro  the  Oathodral  of  Si 
John  the  Divine  will  stand,  is  the  most  sumptuous  bos 
pital  of  modern  times — St.  Luke's.    (See  double-page 
picture.)    The  building,  admirably  planned,  is  on  the 
very  orost   of   the   ridgo,  and   its  cost  when  fully 
completed  will  be  two   million  dollars.     Founded  in 
I860,   its  old  ttito  was  at    Fifty    fourth  Street  and 
Fifth    Avenue,  whore  it   bin  I  so  much   ground  that 
it  seemed  in  the  midst  of  a  park.    This  old  building 
was  one  of  Fifth  Avenue's  most  renowned  landmarks 

These  lots  brought  an 
exceedingly  high  price, 
and  tho  hospital's  year- 
ly fixed  income  (outside 
of  contributions)  is  not 

far  from  one  hundred 

thousand  dollars. 

Tho   now  edillco 
within  is  equipped  in  a 

princely  maunor.  Tho 
oporating  room  Is  a  mas- 
terpiece,  of  construe 
lion,  and  the  wards  are 

»  ii  perb I y  arranged. 

Nine  semi  detached 
buildings  uiiike  up  the 
mftisfvo  pile.  This 
hospital  "provides  tho 
sick  and  disabled  of  all 
classes  with  the  relig- 
ious   ministrations  of 

tho  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church."     It  bus 
separate  wards  for  con 
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Miimptivcs,  and,  like  all  the  other  largo  hospitals  of  New  York,  n  training  school 
for  nurses.  There  lire  three  hundred  bods,  and  about  twenty-five  hundred  in- 
mates each  year.  St.  Luke's  makes  a  specialty  of  private  patient*,  and  has 
many  of  thorn.  Its  private  rooms  are  fitted  up  handsomely.  Its  directorate 
includes  many  of  the  loading  financial  men  of  New  York. 

Three  othor  great  hospitals  of  the  highest  type  arc  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Kooscvelt,  and  the  Mount  Sinai.  The  Mount  Sinai  (nonsectarian),  now  on 
Lexington  Avenue,  between  Sixlv-sixth  and  Sixty-seventh  Streets,  was  founded 
in  1859,  and  for  many  years  was  known  as  the  .lews'  Hospital  in  the  City  of 
New  ^  ork.    It  opened  in  1855  in  West.  Twenty-eighth  street,  and  came  to  its 

present  ll  o  in  1872.    Over  seventy  thousand  people  have  been  treated,  and 

there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty  beds.  A  dispensary  is  maintained  at  151 
East  Sixty-sovonth  Street 

On  Madison  Avenue,  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  Streets,  is  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  established  in  1S0S.    Three  hundred  and  thirty  patients 

Can  be  accommodated,  and  between  five  and  six  tl  sand  are  taken  in  each  year. 

The  Presbyterian  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  New  York 
hospitals,  and  its  plant  is  very  large.  This  consists  of  an  operating  pavilion; 
the  administration  building,  erected  in  1872;  the  dispensary,  opened  in  188S; 


KOOSKVK1.T  HOSPITAL,  AND  SYMS  OPERATING  ROOM. 
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the  ehapel,  pathologieal  department,  and  an  isolating  pavilion,  erected  in  1889; 
two  surgieal  pavilions  and  a  surgical  administration  building,  opened  in  1890. 

Roosevelt  Hospital  is  justly  famed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  pointed 
to  throughout  Europe  as  a  model  of  excellence.  In  1897  it  treated  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  the  wards  and  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  in  the  aeeident  room.  The  value  of  its  property  at  Ninth  Avenue 
and  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets  is  said  to  be  two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. Like  the  other  important  hospitals  mentioned,  the  Roosevelt  does  not 
admit  chronic  cases  and  contagious  diseases.  Its  buildings  are  of  a  tine  grade  of 
architecture,  nnd  its  service  of  a  very  high  standard. 

In  most  interesting  feature  is  the  Syms  Operating  Building,  erected  by  the 
late  W  illiam  .1  Syms  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This 
structure  contains  one  of  the  very  best  operating  theaters  in  America,  and  is 
lavishly  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  aseptic  treatment  in 
surgical  cases.  The  hospital  is  constantly  being  added  to.  In  1890  the  McLane 
operating  room  was  put  in. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  October  29, 1869,  the  hospital  having  been  founded 
by  a  bequest  of  James  II.  Roosevelt,  who  died  in  1863,  leaving  his  whole  estate 
(more  than  oue  million  dollars)  for  this  purpose. 
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Besides  these  there  are  many  general  hospitals  in  the  five  boroughs  of  equal 
ranking  and  great  efficiency.  Their  general  features  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  already  mentioned. 

Of  these,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  at  Henry  and  Pacific  Street**, 
Brooklyn,  established  in  1858,  expends 
yearly  about  fifty-five  thousand  dollars 
on  its  twenty-two  hundred  patients. 

The  Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital, Cumberland  Street,  Brooklyn, 
established  in  ls.'e_\  requires  yearly 
forty  thousand  dollars  to  treat  its  thir- 
teen thousand  patients.  The  Brook- 
lyn Hospital,  Raymond  Street  and  De 
Kalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  established 
in  1845,  lias  an  average  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred patients  each  year.  Its  annual 
expenditure  is  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Other  Brooklyn  hospitals  are  the 
German  Hospital,  St.  Nicholas  Ave- 
nue and  Stockholm  Street ;  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Hospital,  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Avenues,  known  as  Seney 
Hospital ;  St.  John's,  Church  Charity 
Foundation,  Atlantic  and  Albany  Ave- 
nues ;  St.  Peter's,  on  Henry  Street ; 
the  Memorial,  Classon  and  St.  Mink's 
Avenues;  and  St.  Catharine's,  Bush- 
wick  Avenue,  between  Ten  Eyek  and 
Maujer  Streets. 

The  New  York  Post  -  Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital  at  Sec- 
ond Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street, 
Manhattan,  opened  in  1S82,  has  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  beds.  The  J. 
Hood  Wright  Memorial  Hospital,  at 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-first  Street  (incorpo- 
rated in  1862  as  the  Manhattan  Dispensary,  opened  as  a  hospital  in  1884,  name 
changed  1895*),  has  sixty -six  beds.  The  Hahnemann  Hospital,  established  in 
1875  by  the  union  of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Hospital  fur  Women  and 
Children  and  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Surgical  Hospital,  is  on  Park  Ave- 
nue, between  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  Streets. 
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Yot  other  general  hospitals  arc  the  Gorman  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Park 
Avenue  and  Seventy -seventh  Street,  with  ono  hundred  and  sixty-live  I  tods  and 
thirty  thousand  patients  yearly  in  the  dispensary  ;  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  20(1 
Ea«t  Broadway,  thirty  hods;  the  Lebanon,  One  Hundred  Cud  Fiftieth  Street  and 

^^^^^  Woatohestor  Avonuo  (Bronx  borough); 

St.  Joseph's,  East  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-third  Strout  and  St.  Ann's  Ave 

oue  i Bronx  borough);  St.  Francis, 000 

Fifth  Street;  St  Mark's,  177  Bee 
Otld  Avenue  ;  St    \  im-eiil's,  lll.ri  West 

Eleventh  street,  ami  St,  Elizaboth's, 

•„"j;.  West  Thirty  first  Street.  To  these 
shoulil  be  added  the  new  Hebrew  Hoi 

pital  on  Si  ml  A  venue 

A*  New  York  is  a  city  of  medical 

specialists,  so  is  it  a  city  of  special 

llOSpitalS.      N"  better  treat  lit  could 

mints  of  money  buy  than  tin'  poor  get 
at  these  hospitals,  where  only  certain 
maladies  me  bandied.  Tho  eve,  ear, 
and  throat  institutions  have  great  fame 
nml  heavy  financial  backing.  These 

are  the  most  important : 

The  Manhattan  Eye  and  Far  Hon- 
pital,  Park  Avenue  and  Forty-first 
Street,  chartered  in  1m(|»;  over  thir- 
teen thousand  cases  are  treated  yearly. 
In  addition  to  the  ophthalmic  and 
aural  departments,  there  is  a  depart 
merit  for  nervous  disease*,  and  one  for 
diseases  of  tho  throat.  There  is  also 
an  isoluted  ward  for  the  treatment  of 
eonta^iouH  discuses  "I  the  eye  Met 
ropolitan  Throat  Hospital,  Incorpo- 
rated 1H74;  one  thousand  eases  minii 
ally;  Sol  West  Thirty-fourth  Street. 
Now  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
tho  pioneer  institution  of  this  sort  in  Now  York  (1820);  novon  hundred  pa- 
tients a  year;  UlH  Second  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Ophthalmic  mid  Aural  Institute,  HI  Fast  Twelfth  Street,  bfll  four  hun- 
dred patients  a  year  in  the  hospital,  and  eight  thousand  in  the  dispcriHary.  Tho 
New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty -lir*t  Street,  incor- 
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poratcd  1852,  treats  four 
hundred  patient*  yearly. 
At  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  !M  Livingston 
Street  (treats  Hkin  as  well), 
sixteen  thousand  persons 
aro  assisted  yearly.  The 
Brooklyn  Throat  Hospital 

in  at  Bedford  Avenue  and 
South  Third  Street. 

Legion  are  the  dispen- 
saries.   A  brief  mention  of 

the  names  of  the  most  fa- 
mous, and  the  number  of 
pooplo    treated  annually, 

inn.-.!  Milliee.  In  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  tllOro 
nre:  Tho  I  D  torn  at  ion  a  I 
Medieal  Missionary  Society, 
which  has  six  bronchos  in 

the  most  congested  parts  of 

the  city  ;  De  Milt,  Twonty- 

third  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  thirty  thousand  patients  yearly  ;  Vanderbilt 
Clinic,  Sixtieth  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  sixty  thousand  ;  New  York  City 
i  founded  1 7:M  i,  \\  hite  ami  <  'entre  Streets,  fifty  thousand  ;  Manhattan,  Amster- 
dam LvonUC  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Street,  eight  thousand;  tier- 
man,  137  Second  Avenue,  thirty  thousand  ;  Northeastern.  2'J2  West  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  twenty  thousand ;  Harlem,  108  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  four  thousand  five  hundred. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn  :  Atlantic  Avenuo,  ten  thousand  ;  Brooklyn  Central, 
twenty-three  thousand  ;  Brooklyn  "City,  twenty-one  thousand  ;  Brooklyn,  East- 
ern District,  sixteen  thousand. 

In  one  single  year  the  work  of  these  large  dispensaries,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Smaller  ones,  figures  up  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  poor  people  aided— an 
almost  ineredible  total,  ton  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  man,  woman,  and 
chiM,  of  the  new  metropolis. 

Women  and  babies  have  not  been  forgotten  in  this  establishing  of  hospitals 
of  a  special  nature.  There  are,  for  example  (for  the  full  list  would  he  tedious), 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  by  the  side  of  Roosevelt,  the  gift,  of  William  I). 
Slonno  and  his  wife  :  the  famous  Lying-in  Hospital  (founded  in  179S),  corner  of 
Seventieth  street  and  Second  A  venue;  the  New  ^  ork  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children  (founded  in  1854  by  Drs.  Elizabeth  and  Emily  Blaekwell) ;  the 
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Women's  Hospital  in  the  State  of  New  York 
(established  by  Dr.  .1.  Marion  Sim6),  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  beds,  Fiftieth  Street,  between  Lex- 
ington and  Park  Avenues ;  the  Babies'  Hospital 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  657  Lexington  Avenue 
(thirty  babies),  in  connection  with  a  training  school 
for  children's  nurses;  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital 
for  Children,  407  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  four 
hundred  cases  yearly,  five  thousand  in  the  dispen- 
sary; Children's  City  Hospital,  St.  John's  Guild, 
West  Sixty-first.  Street;  Floating  Hospital,  St. 
John's  Guild ;  Nursery  and  Child's,  Fifty-first 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue:  Brooklyn  Mater- 
nity, Washington  Avenue. 

The  New  York  Foundling  Hospital  on  Sixty- 
eighth  Street,  between  Lexington  and  Third  A\e- 
nues,  probably  witnesses  the  enactment  of  more 
life  tragedies  than  any  other  one  place  in  the 
world.  Here,  stationed  in  the  vestibule,  is  the 
famous  cradle  which  has  received  thousands  of 
babies.    Here  the  mother  parts  from  her  child, 


MOTHEKS  AND 
BABIES  WAITING  To  GET 
ON  THE  FLOATING  HOSPITAL. 

sometimes  with  relief,  it  is  true,  but  usually 
h  a  broken  heart,  carrying  away  a  bitter  memory 
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THR  NRW  YORK  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL, 

that  tugs  at  the  heart-strings  while  life  lasts.  Formerly  the  cradle  was  stationed 
in  the  outside  vestibule,  free  from  observation,  where  any  one  could  [>ut  in  a 
baby  which  would  be  cared  for,  but  the  number  became  so  large  thut  it  was 
found  necessary  to  require  them  to  come  inside  and  give  the  history  of  the  baby 
before  leaving  it. 

The  "Floating  Hospital "  carries  daily  sixteen  hundred  persona — mothers 
with  sick  children — on  a  twenty-six-mile  ocean  trip,  providing  medical  treat 
mcnt,  hot  and  cold  salt-water  baths  '"id  0  warm  meal,  including  warm  sterilized 
milk  for  infants. 

Cancer,  that  dread  disease,  has  two  hospitals  devoted  to  it— the  New  York 
and  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer.  The  former,  at  Central  Park  West  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Street,  founded  in  1884,  treats  some  six  hundred  coses 
yearly.  The  latter,  at  24:5  Fast  Thirty-fourth  Street,  bun  a  country  house  for 
chronic  cases  at  Fordham  Heights. 

For  consumptives  there  is  the  Seth  Hospital  at  Spnyten  Duyvil,  built  at  a 
cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  with  accommodations  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  patients.  The  Hospital  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Kuptured  and  Crippled,  started  in  1808,  und  now  at  Lexington  Avenue  and 


Forty-second  Street,  irt  free  to  indigent  roudonta  and  to  United  Statu  oripplod 
soldiers.  The  Orthopu*lic  Dispensary  ami  Hospital  at  ISO  Bail  Kftj  ninth 
Street,  treats  destitute  persons  suffering  from  diseases  ami  deformities  of  tlx 
spine  and  joints.  It  also  cares  for  infantile  paralysis,  bowlegs,  clubfoot,  OtO, 
The  Flower  Surgical  Hospital,  on  Avenue  A,  takes  only  surgical  eases 

For  the  teeth  there  is  the  Dental  Infirmary,  208  Must  Twenty  third  Strool ; 

it  has  a  yearly  average  of  mnc  tl  sand  patient- 


IN  THE  BADIE8'  HOSPITAL 


In  the  Borough  <>f  Queens,  Jamaica  and  Flushing  each  have  a  hospital.  In 
the  Borough  of  Richmond  arc  the  Statni  Island  Diet  Kitchen  Ar.-.,ciuti<ni, 
Staploton;  und  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Stoplcton.  This  hitter  is 
frco  for  sailors  of  American  merchant  vessels, 

Although  this  is  un  incomplete  list  of  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  it  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  vast  provision  made  by  the  city  und  wealthy  individuals  for  the 
sick  poor  of  the  city's  population.  Ami  not  to  human  beings  only  ure  these 
great  benefits  extended.  The  dumb  animal  population  of  New  York  is  very 
large,  and  for  them  hospitals  have  also  been  provided.  The  Hospital  of  tin- 
Now  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  IM  Fast  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and 
the  American  Veterinary,  141  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  each  have  free  clinic, 
for  the  treatment  of  horses  and  other  domestic  animals, 
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I  IK  KM  have  been  tramps  in  the  world 
since  Adam  urn  I  Kve  were  driven  from 
tlie  Garden  of  Kden.  Their  story, 
when  told,  touches  the  heart  They 
are  the  tares  in  the  great  garden  of 
life.  Go  down  any  day  to  the  City  Hull 
I 'ark  ;  sit  on  one  of  the  benches,  and 
watch  them.  Yonder  sits  a  lad  whoso 
trousers  and  round  pea-jacket  take  the 
place  of  vest  and  undercoat.  He  bendB  over, 
reading  yesterday's  paper.  When  he  gets  tired 
ho  hands  it  to  the  next  man  ;  then  he  cuHb  him- 
self up  on  the  bench  and  sleeps  away  the  time. 
Tin-  young  man  who  -it -  opposite,  you  ran  be 
sure  that  his  clothes  were  not  made  in  this 
country  He  is  a  (Jertnan,  who  has  conn;  from 
the  fatherland  to  try  Ins  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  Yonder  sits  a  woman  whose  unkempt 
hair  and  bedraggled  dress  suggest  that  this  is  the 
Ollly  home  she  has  in  the  world,  At  the  end  6eat, 
near  her,  a  man  sits,  leaning  on  his  staff.  His 
•maciuted  face  and  thin  white  hair  add  pathos  to  his 
position.  And  many  other  types — a  motley  erew ; 
the  despairing  and  hopeless,  and  those  who  are  just 
passing  through  and  have  sat  down  to  rest,  make  up  the  picture.  Half  a  dozen 
little  boys,  forbidden  by  the  Gerry  Society  to  sell  newspapers,  are  trying  to  climb 
into  tho  stone  basin.  A  policeman  guarding  the  Park  is  making  toward  them, 
and  about  the  piths  throng  hurrying  and  busy  people.  The  cable  oars  whiz 
past  up  Broadway  and  Park  Row  to  the  Bowery;  the  heavy  wagons  rumble  on 
their  way. 

One  day,  as  I  passed  through  the  Park,  I  saw  a  man  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
City  Hall,  whose  dejoctcd  mien  had  enlisted  my  attention  on  previous  occa- 
sions. His  clothes  were  greasy  and  ruggod.  There  was  something  interesting 
about  his  face,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  that  tho  future  had  but  little  of  bright- 
UOBS  to  offer  him.  lie  was  about  fifty  yours  of  ago,  bent  and  haggard -looking. 
I  innocently  sat  down  beside  him.  "  Do  you  live  around  here  f "  I  asked. 
"  I  ain't  got  no  home,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  up.  "  Live  in  the  Howery,  in  one 
of  the  lodging  houses,  when  1  can  get  me  bote  (money).  1  just  live  on  from 
day  to  day,  hopin'  for  somebody  to  coino  and  hire  mo;  lookin'  for  jobs  and 
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findin'  none— that's  all  I  can  do."  "  Arc  you  married  ?"  "  No,  sir.  Was  mar- 
ried twenty  years  ago.  Me  wife  died  about  nine  years  ago.  I  was  a  machinist ; 
was  doin'  pretty  well  then;  was  workin'  five  years  in  one  place;  but  when  me 
wife  died  everything  went  agin  me.  I  was  discharged,  and  began  to  drink  when 
I  could  get  the  money."  "  Do  you  drink  now  ? "  "I  can't  eat,  let  alone  drink  ; 
can't  get  tho  money.  Was  sittin'  down  here  restin'  as  you  came  to  me.  I  just 
walked  up  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  lookin'  for  a  job;  but  things  are  pretty  dull; 
nothin' doin'."  "  What  were  you  thinking  about  when  I  came  up?"  "Well, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  wondering  where  I  was  goin'  next.  Say,  I'm  hope- 
less, and  sometimes  I  get  despondent.    If  I  was  of  the  same  nature  as  some  of 


"06  DOWN  ANY  DAY  TO  ClTY   IIaLL  1'aKK  ,  sir  US  ONE  Of  TUB  UENCUtS,   AND  WATCH  TUfcM." 

me  pals,  I'd  end  the  business.  I  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  I  tried  to  get  along,  and  1  did  pretty  decent  when  the  old  woman  was 
alive.  No  man  ever  had  a  better  wife  than  I  had ;  she  helped  me  to  keep  the 
house  together,  and  when  she  went  it  kinder  broke  me  heart,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  been  from  a  lodging  house  on  the  Bowery  to  the  city  lodging  houses, 
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and  from  there  to  the  Island."    "  Whut 
do  you  do  at  the  Howory  lodging 
houses?"  I  asked  him.  "When 
we  got  the  money  WO  hire  h 
bed.    Vou  know,  mister,  you 
can  smoke  and  nit  around 
and  read ;   play  checkers, 
dominoes,  or  cjirds ;  don, 
when  yo  got  ready,  go  to 
bed.    Hut  in  the  city  lodg- 
ing house*  dey  examine 
ye,  ask  yo  all  about  yer 
folks — a  lot  of  question*  , 
den  ye  have  to  take  a  bath 
and  go  to  bed.  Maybe 
next  morning  ye're  hustled 

t<>  Mime  police  court  and 
sent  to  the  Island.  Anj 
way,  dcro's  ono  good  thing 
uliiiiit   the   city  lodging 
house  :  ye  go  in  dirty,  but 
yc  come  out  clean.  I'vo 
been  to  the    Island  ;  I've 
been  among  flic  boys  that 
have  come  on  the  boat  back 
to  the  city;  I've  heard  "em 
make  plans — how  dey  could  get 
to  Jersey  on  the  freight*,  and  Plula 
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ATTuvri.is  delphia;  how  to  work  the  city  by  steal- 

ing, bumming,  and  begging,  and  any 
old  thing.  Say,  mister,  dey  call  us  bums;  dey  say  we  won't  work.  We  don't 
get  no  show.  I'm  willing  to  work;  I'm  expectin'  to  work;  maybe  times  will 
get  better  soon."  Then  I  looked  again  at  his  greasy  clothes,  bin  torn  coat,  and 
bis  unshaven  face,  and  wondered  who  would  employ  him  even  if  they  hail  work 
to  be  done.  And  he,  poor  fellow,  how  could  he  do  an  honest  day's  work  when, 
maybe,  food  had  not  passed  his  lips  for  days?  "Are  you  hungry  <"  I  asked 
him.  "  \  es,  sir,"  came  the  quick  and  decided  answer,  and  as  we  walked  toward 
a  restaurant  he  told  me  that  many  a  time  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  twenty 
four  hours,  and  oftentimes  for  a  week  he  had  had  no  bed.  "Vou  see,  I  sleep 
where  I  can  :  in  doorways  and  alleys  in  the  winter  time,  anil  in  the  springtime 
in  the  Park,  and  in  the  summer  we  deep  in  the  country  fields  behind  the  hedges, 
sometimes  in  the  barns.    We  live  the  be.-t  we  ran.  sometimes  begging  at  the 


farm  doors,  doing  odd  jobs,  sawing  wood  and  making  bay;  but  the  olty  is  the 
bet  for  the  winter."  "(iood  thing  you  haven't  any  ehil.l'ren."  I  said,  «  Well, 
mister,"  said  Lany,  "it  might  have  been  belter  lor  me  now  if  [',1  had  children, 
for  I'm  over  fifty";  but  he  tried  to  forget  all  his  woes  in  the  great  howl  of 
soup  that  had  been  brought  to  him.  lie  at.,  a  hearty  dinner.  I  h.u  to  it  that 
his  lodging  was  paid  for  a  few  days,  and  Lurry  Meyer  and  I  parted  good 
friends. 

I  suppose  that  l_arry  can  bo  seen  any  .lay  in  Homo  of  the  typical  lodging 
houses  on  the  Howcry  ;  he  is  but  a  specimen  of  thousands  of  similar  cases  in  the 
great  metropolis. 

These  cheap  lodging  houses  in  New  York  city  are  run  on  business  lines  A 
mau,  if  he  has  tho  monoy,  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  can  got  a  bed.    If  he  ha-  twont] 

or  twenty-iive  cents,  he  can  got  a  room.    All  sorts  and  litions  of  mo  ajupj 

these  beds  decent  workingmen,  poor,  homeless,  hopclc*»  tramps,  thieves  ind 
crooks  of  all  kinds.  The  rooms  arc  clean;  tho  beds  are  comfortable.  In  somi 
rooms  they  have  what  are  known  as  "two-deckers"—  mattresses  which  aro  hoisted 

one  above  tho  other.   The  rooms  are  merely  littl.  mpartments  with  tbjn  par 

titions.     Hathrooms  and  well-equipped 
toilets  an;  in  each  lodging  house;  also 
u  reading  room,  in  which  are  many 
papers  and  magazines,  usually  of  SOOU 
lar  and  religious  nature. 

Many  cheap  lodging  houses  are  on 
tho  Bowery,  where  the  price  of  a  l>ed 
ranges  from  two  to  fifty  cents.  The 
two-cent  lodging  house  i*  in  a  cellar, 
and  the  lodging  consists  of  a  chair  and 
a  table  upon  which  the  arms  and  hen. I 
can  be  rested.  A  rainy  or  cold  night 
brings  quite  a  harvest  to  the  proprietor. 

In  one  of  the  better  lodging  houses 
(the  fifteen -cent  kind),  near  Chatham 
Square,  I  sat  for  a  few  minutes  among 
its  guests.  Fonder,  in  the  corner,  was 
a  young  man  apparently  from  the  coun- 
try, for  bis  clothes  suggested  the  vil- 
lage Htoro.  Mis  face  was  ruddy  with 
the  air  of  the  country.  Near  him,  by 
the  window  ,  a  man  was  asleep  a  shabby 
fellow,  the  kind  that  is  wen  on  the 
Bowery  at  midnight  because  he  has 

not  the  fifteen  <ents  with  which  to  pay  Mis.  i     i  ,.,.>  (from  life). 
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for  n  bed.  He  had  stolon  in  to  rest  and  sleep  in  a  rlmir.  His  poverty  was 
ovidbnt  from  liis  ragged  apparel. 

Men  were  Boatod  al  the  table,  some  reading  the  magazines  and  the  daily  papers, 
Othon  loboriouBly  writing  letters  or  taking  mysterious  notes.  A  man  sat  near 
the  stove  muttering  incoherently  to  himself.  He  had  been  drinking,  anil  was 
in  an  ugly  mood.  Near  him  sat  an  aged  man,  with  scanty  white  hair,  who 
rubbed  bis  thin  bauds  together  over  tbe  tire.  The  tipsy  man  turned  upon  him 
with  an  oath.  Ho  looked  up  in  a  frightened  manner,  mutely  appealing  to  the 
half  dozen  men  around  tbe  room  for  protection.  Without  ceremony  tho"bonn- 
cor"  took  the  man  and  almost  throw  him  down  tbe  iron  steps.  "Don't  you 
come  book  again  either,"  were  the  parting  words,  as  the  man  was  bundled  into 
the  street   into  the  arms  of  a  passing  policemau.    "Hey,  now,  what's  dc 

matter  with  you  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  offi 
cer,  and  tbe  tipsy 
man,  seeing  the  po- 
liceman's uniform, 
shuffled  off  into  the 
hurrying  crowd. 

The  office  in  one 
of  these  lodging 
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houses  i-  a  eagelike  room,  in  winch  are  piled  up  stacks  of  valises  and  trunks. 
\  coatlew  man  stands  behind  a  desk;  near  by  is  a  board  filled  with  keys  and 
numbers.  "  We  have  all  sorts  of  folks  come  here.  They  pay  before  they  get 
their  bed.  Some  of  them  are  ' regulars ' — them  what  has  'W'  before  their 
names,  understand  ?  "  said  be,  as  he  pointed  out  the  names  on  the  book  to  me. 
"  Hut  some  of  'cm  come  one  night,  and  we  don't  see  'em  again."  As  be  6poke 
several  came  to  tbe  little  cage  window  and  put  down  tbe  trifle  in  exchange  for 
a  key:  an  old  man  with  a  hunch  of  pencils;  behind  him  a  lad  hurdly  out  of 
bis  teens;  then  a  "rounder,"  who  this  night  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  "  wherewithal."  I  find  that  they  sleep  in  a  great  room  on  little  cots,  and 
night  watchmen  stand  through  the  weary  hours  guarding  tbe  guests  as  they 
sleep. 

As  I  descended  the  steps  into  tbe  street  a  motley  company  was  lounging 
about  the  door.  Mike  Callahan,  one  of  the  greasiest  of  them  all,  a  typical 
lodger,  interested  me. 

"  1  ou  live  here?"  I  began.  "Yep;  I've  been  in  dis  place  free  years  now, 
mister."  "Tell  me  about  the  lodgers,"  I  suggested.  "Say,  dere's  many  a  fel- 
ler driven  from  de  country  by  hard  luck,  and  dey  find  dis  city  worse  dan  nothin'. 
Dere's  no  odcr  place  for  'em  but  dis,"  said  he,  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  toward 
the  open  door.  "  Don't  they  work  ?"  He  smiled  at  my  question.  "Say,  when 
dere's  no  oder  man  fer  u  job,  we  might  get  it,  but  we  ain't  got  no  pull." 

"  Well,   how  do  you  get  your  food, 
Mike?"    "If  we  ain't  got  de  price, 
we  do  de  'panhandle' — dat  is,  we 
beg  fer  our  grub.     Sometimes  I 
get   a   job  puttin'   in  coal  or 
cleanin'  out  saloons.  Dere 
•rets  in  a  crook  now  and  den  ; 
but  we  tie  up  our  elo'es  and 
sleep  on  'em,  and  de  watch- 
men look  out  fer  us,"  con- 
tinued Mike,  as  he  shuffled 
away  from  the  rest  of  the 
company  to  talk  with  me  in 
confidence. 

"Say,  d'ye  see  dat  feller 
goin'  up  de  6treet  ? "  said 
Mike,  as  a  shabby  fellow  of 
seeming  intelligence,  who  bad 
been  in  the  company  a  mo- 
ment before,  passed  up  the 
Bowery.    "He's  a  minister's 
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son;  lie's  down  on  his  luck 
Me  had  a  scrap  wid  de  old  man 
in  England.  lie's  a  pretty 
nice  feller."  I  watched  the 
tall,  well-built  man  until  he 
was  lost  in  the  passing  crowd. 
His  story  was  of  interest.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
English  ecclesiast,  proud  and 
unbending.  Love,  that  giant 
of  good  and  ill,  broke  the 
lines  which  bound  the  father 
and  the  son.  The  boy,  a  chip 
of  the  old  block,  was  proud 
and  unbending.  He  came  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  land 
of  president  -  makers  ;  but, 
instead  of  a  smile,  Columbia 
gave  him  a  frown,  and  lie 
lost  heart  and  gave  up  the 
fight. 

This  is  but  one  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  cases  in  New 
^  ork.  The  seats  in  every 
park  and  open  scpaare  in  the 
city  are  filled  all  night  long 
during  the  warm  season  with 
men,  and  some  women,  who 
have  nowhere  to  lay  their 
heads.  Most  of  their  days 
are  spent  there  also.  In 
Battery  Park  especially  can 
always  be  seen  varied  and 
interesting  types  of  the  for- 
eigners for  whom  America 
has  not  fulfilled  her  prom- 
ise. In  winter  the  home 
less  creatures  are  obliged  to 
seek  some  protection  from 
the  cold,  and  in  obedience 
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to  that  inexorable  law  of  demand  and  supply,  which  has  no  exceptions  even  During  the  war  with  Spain  many  of  these  lioiuclo*  and  I 

in  these  small  matters,  the  cheap  lodging  houses  have  sprung  into  existence.       untccrcd,  and  were  allowed  to  enlilt.    The  writer  "I  (In-  WOM 
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much  interested. 
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while  talking  through  Mulberry  Hcnd  Park, 
in  ii  group  of  Italian  bootblacks  who  wore 
vigorously  engaged  in  shining  up  the  old 

-Inn'-  of  >         rough-looking  men  who  were 

Hcuted  on  the  benches.  Upon  inquiry)  one 
of  the  little  bootblack*  told  nie  that  the  men 
wore  fixing  up  to  enlist,  and  that  they  (the 
bootblacks)  were  helping  them  all  they  could 
by  giving  tbcm  free  shines. 

Very  little  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
homeless  women  of  Now  York,  nnd  BCurcoly 
any  special  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  them.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  compared  with  the  men,  their  number  is 
small.  A  woman  is  indeed  bereft  wllCU  BllC 
can  not  claim  some  sort  of  a  shelter,  for  hor 
liome-inaking  qualities  are  manifest  even  in 
the  lowest  scale  "f  life.  She  usually  man- 
ages, either  by  begging  or  by  doing  odd  jobs, 
which  are  easier  of  procurement  by  womon 

than  by  mon,  to  keep  a  roof  over  her  head, 
and  tho  boor  or  nlo  can,  in  which  the  finds 
her  only  solace,  tilled  and  empty  in  con- 
ICqUOnCQ  Of  which  latter  prerogative  she  is 
oftOI)  rolioved  of  her  own  support,  and  at  the 
invitation  of  a  tender  hearted  (0  police  jus- 
tice retires  to  "tho  Island"  for  a  vacation  at 
the  expense  of  the  city. 

Mere,  although  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  her  comfortable,  oven  to  a 
tent  and  blankets  for  hot  weather,  she  is  un- 
happy, and  deplores  her  fate  at  being  shut 

oil  from  her  usual  haunts  ami  habits.  So  violent  is  the  objection  of  these  old 
hugs  to  tho  Island  that  thoy  frequently  resist  arrest,  thus  causing  one  of  those 
deplorable  scenes  which  so  frequently  occur  on  the  streets. 

Probably  the  best  type  of  the  New  York  homeless  woman  is  "the  lium 
nwiger."  who,  when  not  on  Mlack  well's  Island,  haunts  Chinatown,  where  she  is 
allowed  by  the  women  who  live  in  that  quarter,  in  return  for  doing  some  odd  job 
of  cleaning,  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  kitchen.  Recently  sho  became  a  capitalist 
to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  dollars  left  her  by  a  Chinese  admirer  of  her  unfail- 
ing good  nature.  Sho  kept  the  money  "  in  her  clothes,"  and,  in  the  language  of 
Chuck  Connors,  sho  was  "  touched  "  (robbed)  regularly  every  night ;  which,  in 
1W2 
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addition  to  the  glorious  times  to  which  6he 
treated  all  of  Chinatown,  soon  caused  the 
thousand  dollars  and  the  good  times  to  lie  only 
a  memory  and  an  additional  subject  for  gossip 
with  her  companions  on  the  Island,  to  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  aforesaid 
police  justices,  she  speedily  repaired. 

Drink  is  the  curse  of  these  homeless  wom- 
en as  well  as  of  the  men.  Reform,  of  course, 
can  not  be  considered  as  a  possibility.  The 
spark  of  ambition  and  pride  having  once 
been  extinguished  in  a  woman,  if  she  be  past 
the  meridian  of  life  it  can  not  be  rekindled. 
With  the  men  it  is  different.  Many  seem- 
ingly hopeless  cases  reform  permanently,  and 
there  are  living  to-day  honored  and  successful 
men  in  whose  lives  there  are  pages,  closed 
even  to  their  own  memories,  which,  if  opened, 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  at  some  dark  pe- 
riod they  were  almost  hopelessly  sunk  in  the 
mire,  helpless,  friendless,  and  homeless.  New 
York  is  not  kind  to  these  vagrants  in  an  effort 
to  reform ;  expressed  good  intentions  are  looked 
on  with  suspicion,  and  the  personal  appearance 
is  the  chief  measure  by  which  they  are  judged. 
Women  are  not  believed  at  all,  and  an  effort 
to  reform  would  be  regarded  with  derision  anil 
merriment.  It  is  but  natural  to  judge  the  fu- 
ture by  the  past,  and  in  a  great  city  like  New 
York,  where,  with  the  great  majority, existence 
is  a  struggle  and  people's  lives  are  ordered  al- 
most wholly  on  a  commercial  basis,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  tires  of  charity  and  brotherly  love  burn  low.  Children  and 
aged  persons  and  the  physically  and  mentally  afflicted  do  not  want  for  sympathy 
and  substantial  help  ;  but  the  great  army  of  vagabond  men  and  women,  with  ap- 
parently nothing  about  them  to  appeal  to  the  charitable  mind,  whose  condition 
in  life  appears  to  be  the  fault,  of  their  own  misdeeds,  are  passed  coldly  by.  The 
parks,  the  cellars,  the  saloons,  the  station  houses,  the  Island,  is  the  dreadful  rou- 
tine of  their  lives,  repeated  at  almost  unfailing  regular  intervals. 

I  have  thought,  as  I  observed  these  homeless  men  and  women,  of  the  words 
of  the  poet  of  Avon  :  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune."    These  have  missed  the  tide. 
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SINCE  the  golden  days  of  Rome,  when  the  stylus  eat  its 
message  on  the  waxen  tablets,  to  our  time,  when  those 
who.  run  may  read,  there  has  been  every  sort  of  vendor 
of  the  news;  yea,  from  the  time  of  the  tardy  Egyptian 
papyrus,  when  knowledge  was  for  the  learned  and  the 
luxurious,  to  the  present,  when  every  grade  of  humanity 
may  read  the  news  of  action  in  far-off  lands  in  an  almost 
mcredibly  brief  period  after  its  occurrence,  there  have  been 
news-bearers  as  well  as  news-gatherers.    In  all  times  one  has 
been  of  as  much  importance  as  the  other. 
The  marvelous  progress  of  modern  journalism,  with  its  mani- 
fold printing  presses  and  with  its  countless  readers,  its  million  of 
ways  for  the  transmitting  of  the  news  from  the  pressroom  to  the 
distant  country  home,  the  special  trains  that  fly  on  Mercury's 
wings,  the  hurrying  army  of  quick-witted  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren,  make  a  study  of  the  modern  news-vendors  not  only  interest- 
ing but  instructive. 
A  great  deal  of  money  is  expended  every  year  for  special  advan- 
tages in  selling  newspapers  in  the  metropolis     There  are  more 
than  live  thousand  newspaper  stands  in  Greater  New  York.  The 
mere  rent  of  some  of  them  is  almost  beyond  belief.     The  New 
York  Newsdealers'  and  Stationers'  Protective  and  Bonovolent  Asso- 
ciation la  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  yearly  rental  of  many  news- 
stands  is  over  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  each. 

The  great  news  companies  erect  booths  or  stands  in  the  Elevated  stations  and 
m  the  ferry  houses.  The  income  is  simply  fabulous.  Hoys  are  hired,  dressed 
in  uniform,  receiving  four  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  working  from  seven  and 
eight  m  the  morning  till  six  or  seven  in  the  evening.  L.sms  and  mistakes  must 
be  rectified  by  the  employees. 

An  interesting  sight  in  the  early  morning  hours,  or  in  the  afternoon,  is  to 
watch  the  dexterous  boys  who  handle  these  papers  in  the  Elevated  trains,  getting 
them  ready  for  distribution  as  the  train  flies  on,  and  at  nearly  every  station 
flinging  out  bundles  of  assorted  papers. 

The  news-dealers  are  everywhere.    They  brush  past  you  as  you  are  seated  in 
the  express  train  ;  you  meet  them  on  the  steamships — newsboys  galore. 

Human  interest  abounds  in  the  lives  of  these  boys,  many  of  whom  are  little 
heroes.  A  boy,  the  other  day,  whose  face  was  brimful  ..f  mischief  and  industry, 
spied  two  other  boys  balancing,  circuslike,  on  a  butcher's  hook  outside  the  door, 
lie  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  putting  down  his  papers,  also  began  the  gym- 
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naatio  exorcises;  but  in  a  momonl  there  was  n  on  of  noin  and  »,.  m,«  i 
ofthebystan,.ers  tbe,a,.'s.  ,  was  ,  Q0  l^^^  ^Z 

>>!>'. ».       Oh.    said  he,  "pmme  me  papers!      »V0  got  to  M]]  V„,  for  me 
.nuder .  she's  home,  ,„.k  [g  ,„,,     «  

lilted  the  little  fellow  and  his  papers  i„,„  ,|lt.  MlhulanCO 

About  u dozen  years  ago  a  law  was  enae.ed  through  the  (Jerry  S,„  „ ,v 

whieh  pr„h,l„t,l  girls  m  r  rixto0n  f,  ,hn,  papers"  New  fork  ,,,v  , 

fewer  newsgirU  than  any  of  the  larger  cities  of  I  -,ld.    Tkor  -         ,  v 

present  who  openly  sell  newspaper,  on  the  streets  „f  Now  Vlirk  .  V1„  „ 
can  be  found  from  the  h„le  tot.  who,  being  debarred  from  selling  by   he  Oerrv 

Soe,etv.,s  tolerated  by  the  good-natured,  sympathetie  poll,  ,„,  Z 

of  sixteen  and  ohler.  '  K 

A  sad-faced  young  woman  near  the  ontranoe  of  Brooklyn 

Bridge  hus  a  little   table  upon  whieh  are  ,proad    h-r  ware/ 

I  never  saw  her  smile.    She  iCOmi  diffldont  j  she  doesn't 

push  her  way.  but  quietly  waits,  ami  goes  back  to  h.r 

mother  and  her  seven  sisters  and  brothers  Ifltfl  at 

night,  with  her  earnings.    "Sometimes  I  make  forty 

cents,  but  never  more  than  eighty." 

It  might  be  interesting  to  tako  specimens  of  the 

newsboys  of  Now  York,  and  in  their  own  irernflCU- 

lar  let  each  toll  his  story. 

There  is  a  nest  of  news-dealers  at  the  entrance  of  the 

Brooklyn  Bridge.  They  swarm  about  like  flies  in  sum- 
mer  time:  here,  a  little  fellow  with  broken  shoes;  there, 
an  old  lady  with  thin  white  hair  and  form  bent  with 
ago;  now.  an  active,  well-built  man,  who  pushes  the 
weak  aside  in  bis  eagerness  to  sell  his  papers ;  again,  a 
cripple,  who  balances  on  his  eruf.-h  ;  near  by,  a  pale- 
fa.  ed  woman,  who  has  children  to  support ;  she  sits  |IC. 
Side  a  dry -goods  box,  on  which  are  her  paper*. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  World  Building  a  swarm  > 
of  newsboys  hurry  here  and  there.  One  of  them,  a  * 
little  fellow  typical  of  his  trade,  bnubed  [MUll  me,  I 

entered  into  conversation  with  the  boy.  "  What's  your  Dbumidbi  no  Oiui 
name?"  "  Frank  io,"  said  be,  looking  at  me 'sus-  Sociwt  but  tolkbatid 
piciously.    "In,  'leven ;  I'll  be  twelve  in  .July-tho  "U",*U 
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Kitli ;  I'm  u  year  older 
than  my  Bister,"  he 
quickly  responded. 
His  long  shock  of  liair 
under  his  round  cap 
added  to  Ins  unique  ap- 
pearance. A  hempen 
rope  was  round  his 
shoulders.  "What's 
that  for?"  I  asked. 
"  To  take  do  papers 
in."  His  shirt  was 
open  at  tlie  neck.  He 
had  only  one  button  on 

his  OOftt.  His  stock- 
ings were  torn  about 
the  knee,  and  a  l>ig 

dirty    toe    peeped  out 

from  under  his  shoe. 
*•  What's  that  mark  on 
your  Qoso,  Frankie  I " 

"  I  fell  down  over  the 
banister.  I  was  chas- 
ing me  sister,  an'  I 
rolled  down  de  stairs 

"A  PALS-FACED  Woman  who  has  nm.mirs  to  lUfpORT  — h"d  to  go  to  de  hos- 

pital to  have  me  nose 

mended.  Geo,  it  hurt!  De  man  gave  it  Blich  a  yank,  1  hollered.  Me  mudder 
t'ought  1  was  dead.  Dat's  de  only  spot  wot  shows,"  said  he,  pointing  with  his 
dirty  hand  to  the  blue  mark  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  "  When  did  you  go  to 
school  i "  "Since  1  was  a  shaver  of  live  till  I  was  ten,  two  weeks  ago,"  said 
ho,  apparently  forgetting  his  lirst  statement  of  age  to  me. 

"  Me  fadder  died  will  some  heart  diseases.  He  was  too  fly  t"  tell  us.  lie 
said  it  was  something  de  matter  wid  his  arm.  Me  mudder  rubbed  medicine  on 
it,  but  we  got  de  perfeasor  to  find  OUt.  Say,  Mister,  dem  fellers  knows  lot*. 
It  was  heart  diseases  all  right,  all  right.  Me  brudders  an'  me  mudder  dov  went 
to  do  burying,  trou'  Thirty  fourth  Start      It's  a  big  gravenvard!     He  had  de 

inline  on  de  box.  Qeol  be  looked  awful  blue  and  skinny  ;  I  didn't  go;  derowaa 
no  room  fer  me  an'  me  sister.  We  stayed  around  de  street  until  dey  epm'd 
homo.    Qee  !  it  was  tourible  dark." 

"  You  have  sold  newspapers  a  long  time,  haven't  you,  Frankie  ?  "     His  little 
eyes  w  ire  ablaze  with  doubt,  for  he  began  to  suspect  that  I  was  an  officer  of  the 
li)4 
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Gerry  Society.  "  (ice!  I  fought  you  was  going  to  take  me,"  said  he,  as  we  be- 
came more  confidential,  "  like  de  odder  gent.  I  was  selling  de  pap's,  when  a  gent 
conn  s  over  and  nabs  inc.  '  What  arc  y«»use  taking  me  for  !'  I  says.  '  I'm  taking 
ve  for  selling  papers  agin  de  rules,'  says  he.  '  Ah,  I  don't  know  no  rules!'  But 
he  pinched  me  all  right,  an'  took  me  to  Essex  Street  police  court.  Den  de  judge 
come  up  to  me,  an'  I  went  up  to  him.  He  said  I'd  have  to  go  to  de  Gerry 
Society.  Dey  took  me  bran  new  shirt  dat  me  mudder  bought,  an'  gave  me  a 
green  shirt.  I  had  to  6leep  in  a  big  room  all  alone.  Nobody  wasn't  dere.  I 
cried  all  night.  In  de  morning  de  feller  said  when  me  mudder  come  dcy'd 
leave  me  home.  Gee !  me  mudder  didn't  know  where  I  was.  I  had  a  nickel  in 
me  pocket,  got  two  stamps  and  a  penny  writiu'  paper  and  envelope.  I  sended 
her  two  letters.  Den  she  come  an'  took  me  home.  Say,  I  was  glad.  De  judge 
told  me  dat  if  I  got  nabbed  again  by  any  other  Gems  I'd  get  fourteen  days, 
lie  was  good  to  me  all  right,  an'  I  ain't  been  6ent  up  for  crap-shooting  yet." 
"  What's  crap  '.  "  I  asked.  "  Why,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  wonderment  at  my 
ignorance,  "  de  fellers  pitch  pennies  an'  bet  dat  dey  can  make  two  heads  out  of 
t  ree.  Me  friends  Jakey  an'  Harney,  dey  were  nabbed.  Me  mudder 
— she's  awful  good  to  me — see,  she  mended  me  coat,"  said 
he.  as  he  held  up  his  coat  where  his  mother  had  mended 
it  with  white  thread.  Hig  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 
and  he  brushed  them  away  with  the  lining  of  his  coat. 
"  I  to  you  go  to  Sunday  school  and  church  I"  "  Sure. 
I  go  to  de  Brudder's  Sunday  school ;  dey  give  me 
heads  an'  a  cross,  what  I  dresses  on  me  every  Sun- 
day, an'  me  mudder  lets  me  put  it  on  at  night  when  I 
Bays  me  prayers,"  said  little  Frankie. 

I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  and  gave  him  all  the 
small  change  that  I  had.  His  eyes  were  large  as  he 
counted  it.  "Gee!  I'll  buy  two-cent  cake,  and  de  rest  is 
profit  for  me  mudder.  I  won't  be  stuck  on  me  papers  to- 
day." "  Don't  play  craps,"  I  said.  "  No,  I  swored  by  me 
mudder  dat  I'd  never  see  her  again  if  I  ever  played  craps, 
an'  I  likes  me  mudder  best  of  all.  When  she  hain't  got  no 
coal  I  goes  pickin'  it  for  her." 

"  Frankie,  don't  say  'tiee.'  Where  did  you  learn  it?" 
"  I  learned  it  from  de  fellers,  an'  I  didn't  know  it  was 
wrong  until  me  brudder  told  me";  and  Frankie  sped 
around  the  corner. 

Two  little  brown-eyed  boys,  each  good-naturedly 
anxious  sell  the  last  paper,  stood  at  the  side  of  City 
Ihdl  Park.  If  the  children's  ages  were  added  to- 
gether, the  result  would  not  reach  sixteen  years.    "Skis,  silt  xcxmn  mk  coat' 
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man,  whore  do  you  live?"  I  called  out 
younger  of  the  two  one  day.    "  8ay, 
Mister,  mo  brudder  an'  me  fadder  an'  mi' 
in  do  middle  of  de  block,  on  de  top 
tloor.    I'll  show  yer;  but  ine  fadder 
ain't  homo  dough."      "  Ah,  woll, 
oonio ;  I'll  talk  to  you,"  and  the 
little  follow  edged  n|»  to  his  big 
brother  and  wnndorod  what  I  was 
after.    "  How  many  papers  have 
you  left?"    "  I  sold  all  mo  Jour 

lulls,  got    two    Woilds   ami  two 
Telegrams    anil    one     Ncwsos  ; 
■  hit's  all   I  got  left."     I  UOUght 
all  of  them,  then  returned  them 
to   the  wondering  lad,  which 
seemed  to  loosen  his  little  tongue. 
"Ale  fadder  ain't  got  very  good 
health,  so  ho  don't  do  no  work. 
He  sits  iii  de  City  Hall  I'ark." 
"  Well,  wherc's  your  mother  ? " 
"  Me   inudder"      the  little  voice 
trembled — "  me  inudder,  she's  dead 
lost   September.     She  hud  u  bud 
cough.    Sammy,  he  cried  moro'n  I 

did,"  and  the  little  ten-year-old  turned 
his  he»d  away  as  if  he  was  ashamed 
to  have  me  see  the  tear  in  his  big  brown  eye.  "  Hut  I  felt  awful  bad  too  ;  I 
ain't  got  over  it  yet,"  he  continued,  and  his  eyes  held  suspicious  moisture. 
"  Oh,  you  ought  to  see  de  carriages  we  had— had  two  of  'em  ;  do  one  mo  aunty 
had  was  a  daisy  ;  de  one  dat  Sammy  and  me  was  in,  dat  was  just  as  nice,  all 
right,  all  right.  It's  a  long  way  to  Brooklyn,  ain't  it,  when  ye're  in  one  of  dem 
t'ings?  Sammy  an'  mo  cried  all  de  way  home.  It  ain't  no  joke  to  leave  yer 
inudder  in  der  ground,  when  she's  been  so  good  to  Sammy  and  mo  "  ;  and  I 
gave  him  a  dime  to  help  him  forgot  it.  "  What's  your  name,  little  follow  f"  I 
asked.  "Ilughev,"  be  responded  promptly.  "Mow  long  have  yon  been  sell- 
ing papers.  Hugh?"  "It's  goin'  on  t'ree  years."  "How  did  JT0U  COinO  to  sell 
newspapers  ?"  "A  bloke  what  lives  next  door  to  us,  he  was  great ;  he  made 
sixty  eents  a  day  ;  so  I  kidded  me  inudder  till  she  let  me  did  it.  I  only  used 
to  sell  twenty-five  at  first ;  but  say,  Mister,  mo  and  Sammy,  we  sell  nearly  two 
bunded  ev'ryday;  honest!  I  knew  u  feller  what  lives  in  Orchard  Street,  he 
ain't  got  neder  fadder  nor  inudder;  don't  believe  he  never  had  none;  live* 
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wid  his  aunt ;  she's  allors  drunk  ;  he  sleeps  on  do  floor  ;  say,  he's  go!  dandy 
times  ;  when  he  got*  de  dough  he  goes  to  do  thoayter.  Say,  did  yer  over  go 
to  a  (iayety  Thoayter  1  say,  it's  groat  I  Do  l.undiin,  on  do  llow'ry,  w  hen  dey 
have  some  shows  dey  is  out  of  sight,"  and  ho  waxed  hot  with  enthusiasm. 
Little  Sammy's  eyes  caught  the  contagion,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  How  easy  is 
tin-  path  downward  lor  the  children  on  tho  oast  side!  "  Don't  you  go  to  cliuroll, 
Sammy  I "  said  I,  as  I  put  my  hand  on  his  little  head.  "  ( Ihoioll,"  said  ho ;  "  I 
ain't  got  no  doc.  an'  me  shoos  is  all  broke.  We  used  to  go  to  de  mlfhuil,  hut 
now  we  play  cmps.  Say,  dey  got  a  bcjiut  of  a  teacher  at  do  milllUU  ;  lay,  she 
has  real  shiners  on  her  fingers,  for  I  seed  'om  one  day  when  she  came  when  me 
inudder  was  dyin'."  "  Wouldn't  you  IIIcQ  to  go  back  to  the  mission  again, 
Ilughcy  V  "Cert,  I  would,  but  Sammy,  be  don't  like  it,"  and  Sammy  looked 
at  me  as  if  ho  suspected  me  of  being  a  truant  olflcOr.  "Say,  doru's  mo  fader," 
and  a  man  prematurely  aged,  such  a  man  an  you  oan  see  in  tho  puhlie  parks 
whiling  the  hours  OWO)  on  any  day,  came  into  sight.  There  was  a  sii*pioion  of 
disease  about  him  which  made  one  think  that  he  would  soon  fol 
low  his  w  ife,  and  Sammy  and  ITughoy  would  be  left  alone  to 
bullet  with  the  tempest*  of  life's  ocean.  "  I've  been  chatting 
with  your  bright  little  boys,"  I  began.    "  Yes,  sir,  they're  good 

boy*.    Sammy  goes  to  school,  Mister.  Ilughcy'* 

ten.  We  try  to  got  along  the  best  we  can.  It's 
pretty  tough,  tlieSO  hard  times.  I  ain't  done  no 
work  for  two  years  before  me  wife  died.  She 
died  of  consumption,  sir;  but  I  guess  I'll  soon  get 
strong  again,"  said  he,  os  he  turned  his  head  away 
and  a  racking  cough  shook  his  emaciated  frame. 
"The  boys  say  they  don't  go  to  Sunday  school  '.  " 

"  Woll,  sir,  ye  see  I  can't  afford  to  get  'em  any 

new  shoes  just  now,  and  their  mother  wouldn't 
like  'em  to  go  this  way.    I  guOSS  they'll  have  to 
WOit  a  little  while."    "  Is  that  the  Olll)  reason  they 
don't  g"  to  Sunday  school*"    I  ventured.  "Oh, 
I'd  like  'em  to  go,  if  they  hud  the  does  !  "    "  ( omu, 
I'll  go  to  your  room."  and  I  ascended  throe  pair-  of 
rickety  stuirs  in  one  of  the  olde-t  and  most  dilapidated 
house*  in  ('berry  Street.    There  were  no  pioturcK  oil 
the  wall ;  no  unnecessary  pieces  of  furniture  :  a  bod, 
two  chairs,  a  small  table  nnd  a  broken  stove.     A  lean 
and  hungry-looking  dog  dozed  on  the  earpetless  tloor. 

It  wan  o  cold,  bare  home  indeed:  yet  those  little    "V"  "» i«M 

i  .     m     _  |  -       .I  AH     it  i      *  AM. KM  IIIh 

heart*  under  their  rugged  jacket*  clung  fondly  to  it  >»,,.••  \%  .  uouu, 
with  all  it*  sacred  remembrance*  of  "  mudder,"  uud        iMiub  iron  I 
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thOV  Stolidly  refused  nil  suggestions  for  a  hotter  homo  at  the  Newsboys'  Lodg- 
ing Souse. 

A  mid  look  came  over  the  father's  face,  furrowed  by  the  ravages  of  disease, 
a*  ho  said,  "Not  while  I  live;  for,  sir,  they're  nil  I  have;  but"— and  then  lie 
stopped — "  well,  it  makes  me  feel  easy  to  know  there  is  a  plaee  to  whieh  they 
can  go  when  I'm  gone." 

And  as  he  spoke  my  eye  wandered  instinctively  about  the  room,  with  all  its 
modesty  and  with  its  scanty  furniture;  it  was  home,  sweet  and  pure  and  fairer 
than  castle  hulls — "  Home,  sweet  home  !  " 

"Say,  dat  feller  on  de  corner,  wid  a  crutch— dat's  Iloppy,"  Hughey  said,  as 
ho  went  out  with  me  to  resell  tllO  papers  which  I  had  given  him.  "Sec,  de  fel- 
ler yellin' over  deie.  Dat  kid  lives  in  do  Newsboys' Lodging  House,  on  New 
Chambers  Street,  off  de  Bow'iv."  The  lad  thus  designated  was  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.    His  trousers  were  turned  up  nearly  half  a  foot.    They  were  rag- 

,  ged,  and  much  too  large  for 
him,  yet  he  seemed  happy 
as  he  called  his  extras  in  a 
loud,  shrill  voice.  Hughey 
and  Sammy  started  off  to 
get  an  extra  edition,  which 
they  said  was  just  out.  I 
called  little  1  loppy  toward 
me.  lie  (Mine  quickly  at 
the  call.  "Why  do  they 
call  yon  Iloppy  —  is  that 
your  name  ? "  I  began. 
"No,  sir,  they  call  mo 
Iloppy  because  I'm  lame. 
1  hurt  me  leg  when  I  was 
BGVen,  hitching  onto  the 
Second  Averncr  car  at  Oli- 
ver an' Oak  Streets."  "Did 
it  hurt?"  "  I  should  smile ! 
It's  what  dey  call  white 
swelliu'."  "Hughey  Bays 
you  live  in  the  Lodging 
House.  Mother  dend  '.  " 
"  Yep.  Ueen  dead  four 
years  now.  I've  been  in 
do  Newsboys'  Home  ever 
since."     "Who  took  you 

NEWSBOYS'  LODGING  HOUSK.  there?"    I  asked.  "No- 
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body ;  took  myself ;  heard 
de  fellers  talkin'  about  it 
what  sells  papers  near 
de  City  Hall."  "How 
many  papers  do  you 
sell  now,  Iloppy  '." 
"Oh,  'bout  fifty. 
In  summer  make  a 
dollar  a  day ;  now 
can  only  make 
thirty  cents ;  when 
de  war  extras  come 
out  it's  better.  De 
boot-jackers  what 
wait  around  here, 
dey  make  de 
dough!"  "Boot- 
jackers?"  "  Ye-, 
s  u  r  e  I  D  e  m 
blokes  what  waits 
for  de  extras  an' 
goes  yellin'  dem 
at  live  cents  apiece. 
Dey  can  make  ten 
dollars  some  days  when 
de  war  extra 's  hot.  It's 
kinder  slow  now,  Mister, 
dough."  "  How  do  you  like 
the  Lodging  House  ? "  "  Dey 
are  all  right,"  said  he,  with 
enthusiasm.  "  Dey  give  ye  supper  an'  bed  an'  breakfast.  It's  good  grub,"  he 
said,  "  for  eighteen  cents  a  day.  Sure  I  like  it ;  course  I  like  it.  Have  night 
Si  bool  four  night*  a  week;  have  prayer-meetin'  on  Sundays,  an'  on  Friday  nights 
we  have  hymn  singin",  an'  den  after  dat  we  have  comic  singin'.  Say,  it's  great ! 
An'  den  on  de  top  floor  we  have  de  room  where  we  have  swingin'  clubs,  punch- 
in'  bags,  boxin'  gloves,  trapezes,  dumb-bells,  an'  spring-board.  We  have  a  great 
time  Saturday  nights  dere.  Say,  Mister,  Christmus  time  is  out  of  sight.  De 
fellers  what's  regMnrs  dere,  dey  get  a  whole  suit  of  does  an'  suit  of  underwear 
an'  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  Understand,  dat's  only  for  reg'lars :  I'm  a  reg'lar," 
said  he,  with  much  pride.  "  De  oder  fellers  get  notion'  but  sweaters  an'  shoes. 
When  ye  act  straight  an'  give  'em  no  guff,  de  Superintendent,  he's  all  right; 
so's  his  wife.    De  fellers  clubbed  togeder  one  day  an'  we  bought  de  Super  a 
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big    dog.      He's  in 

do  kitchon  now.  Ho 
always  (loops  under 
<lo  table  doro.  Yo 
BOO  <lnt  flag  up  doro  ? 
Wo  fellers  bought 
dat  for  'em ;  wo 
clubbed  in ;  I  t'rew 
in  mo  niekol  all 
right." 

"  What's  the  mat 
tcr  with  your  fore- 
licud  there  i"  Hiiiil  I, 
ii»  I  noticed  a  deep 
Bear  on  tho  lad's 
brow.  "  Why,  dat," 
said  he,  pointing  bin 
little  finger  toward 
it,  "a  lot  of  follow 
of  ns  were  peggin' 
at  a  sailor,  an'  do 
bloke  ho  up  an'  hit* 
me  wid  a  big  fish 
bone."  Poor  little 
follow,  all  alone  in 
the  world,  to  fight 
and  to  win  sometimes,  but  oftentimes  to  lose!  Thousands  of  men  have  risen 
in  the  world  from  this  thoughtful  philanthropy  of  Charles  I/>ring  Brace.  Seven 
similar  schools  and  lodging  houses  have  been  erected  for  the  comfort  and 
help  of  the  newsboys  of  this  great  nu  t r< >g n >lii-.  Thousands  of  them,  without 
hope  in  the  world,  have  found  it  in  this  Brace  Memorial.   Senators,  governors, 

ministers,  professional  men  in  every  walk  in  life  in  this  country,  point  back  with 
gratitude  to  the  step  that  helped  them  to  mount  to  their  high  and  influential 
positions.  When  we  see  these  little  fellows  on  the  streets  of  New  York  WO  do 
not  know  what  possibilities  live  in  their  hearts. 

I  watched  the  pathetic  little  form  of  lame  Floppy  as  with  his  crutch  he  has- 
tened away.  I  watched  him  out  of  sight,  and  then  turned  my  face  toward  the 
Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  Duane  and  William 
Streets.  I  saw  laughing  children  on  tin;  steps,  both  boys  and  girls,  who  had 
been  left  there  for  the  day  by  their  mothers  who  were  earning  their  livelihood. 
I  went  in  and  out  of  the  big  rooms  ami  saw  the  lads  eating  heartily  their  tasty 
meal;  I  saw  the  clean  walls  and  tloors,  and  the  little  iron  bedsteads  with  their 
20 
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Boft  bods;  I  climbed  up  into  the  gymnasium  and  saw  all  that  would  make  a 
boy's  heart  rejoice.     Them  were  signs  everywhere  of  t  fort  and   BJOn 

Bonso.  "  This,"  said  the  Superintendent, "  ti  «  hat  tho  boys  call  tho  dudes'  room." 

lie  smiled,  and  then  I  recalled  what  I  loppy  had  said  :  "Say,  Mister,  I  11*0(1  to  I  i 
in  do  dudes'  room  onco,  for  a  mouth  ;  \e  have  to  pay  ten  cuts  dere  instead  of 
eight;  couldn't  stand  dat,  so  I  quit  I'm  in  do  oight-OOnt  room  now,  Mister  " 
"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Superintendent,  to  whom  I  hud  relate!  tin-,  conversation, 

••  I  loppy  is  one  of  our  Kood  boys,  only  I  stuollod  the  oigurotto-atnoka  about  him, 

and  it's  against  tho  rules  for  hoys  to  smoke  and  swear."  We  came  down  tllO 
steps  again,  mid  I  was  much  interested  in  a  InrgO  board  with  little  slot*.  "That's 
tho  boys'  bank.    Eocll  lad  has  a  DUHlbor,  you  see,  uml  we  let  them  put  in  their 

money  hero  and  give  them  si\  per  cont  each  month  ;  it  e  u  rages  them,  and  it 

makes  them  manly."  Just  then  two  cats  and  a  dog  put  their  noses  Ognlnst  us  as 
wo  stooil  in  tho  doorway.  "pets/*  I  suggested.  "Ah,  yes,  the  hoys  like  the 
pets,    They  are  gentle  and  kind  to  them." 

Of  tho  boys  that  I  haw  written,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  lamO  Uonpy, 
who  lives  in  tho   Lodging  1 1  ohm-,  has  a  better  homo  than 
Sammy  and  Hughcy,  who  live  in  Cherry  Street. 

There  are  all  grades  of  character  among  the  newspaper 
vendors  of  the  grout  city.    On  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue  two  girls  sell  papers  at  the  foot  of  the  Klo- 
vated  station.     They  have  become  well-known  charm' 
tors  of  interest  to  those  who  pass.    They  "re  dressed  in 
picturesque  attire.     Every  one  knows  the  mother  and 
daughter  who  for  years  have  sold  periodicals  at  Fifth 
A  venue  and  Twenty-third  Street    A  blind  man 
on  one  of  tho  side  streets  arranges  his  papers 
with  wonderful  dexterity,  and  always  hands  out 
tho  Correct  paper  and  exact  change. 

Old  men  with  thin  locks  ami  faltering  stops, 
widows  with  growing  children,  a  veteran  and  a  School- 
boy, a  girl  just  stepping  on  the  threshold  of  woman- 
hood, a  hunchback,  and  many  a  jwrwui  in  full  vigor 
of  strength  go  to  make  Dp  the  "nowsboys"  of  the  ciry, 
The  picture  which  ha«  Lingered  longost  in  my  memory  is  that 

of  a  pathetic  little  figure,  worthy  the  jM-ncil  of  Don';  count- 
ing his  papers  On  City  Hall  stops.    They  arc  not  all  poverty 
stricken  children  ;  oftOntimQS  lads  with  gOOd  homes  take  up 
this  line  of  work  to  earn  pocket  money,  D  coveted  bicycle, 

and  other  thing*  beyond  their  parent-'  menus— bnv*  who 

,.  I  |  •'         .1     Hki-lkk    PApriw  TO 

are  being  made  men  of  l.ii-mess;  who  are  learning  in  youth       ,  ,,  ,„,,,,  mkiuijii 

the  importance  ami  the  worth  of  honotly  earning  money.  wraihm 
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r  ¥     1 1 E  vosl  fti  i  Greater  Now  York 

'      offers  ii  profitable  field  of  operation 
fur  tin-  professional  and  occasional 
si  reel    mendicant.     Here,  as  else- 
where, .lues  In-  contribute  viirionsly  to  the  pic- 
turcsqueuess  and   porils  of   urban  thorough- 
fares— sometimes  an  interesting  land- 
mark,    sometimes   an    eyesore  or  a 
menace,  and   occasionally   all  three 
Combined.     But  as  regards  the  pro- 
fessional beggars,  the  American  me- 
tropolis probably  leads  all  the  cities 
Of   the   Old  World  in  developing  a 
variety  of  ingenious  schemers  equipped 
with  multifarious  devices  fur  putting  money 
in  their  pockets. 

Grcator  Now  i  ork  is  not  only  a  center  toward 
which  drifts  unceasingly  e  tide  of  foreign  waifs 
and  Strays :  it  is  also  the  great  objective  point  for 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  all  other  cities  of  the 
Union;  so  that  there  is  little  ground  for  surprise 
^<^0  ili;  i  here  should  be  found  at  all  time-  an  army 
of  Street  beggars  whose  individual  members  are 
representative  of  so  many  different  types.    <  >ur 
begging  population  ebbs  and  flows,  perpetually 
changing  its  constituent  elements,  yet  at  the  same  time  retaining  permanently 
its  most  interesting  tc.ituirs 

There  arc  two  seasons  Of  the  year  when  the  trade  of  metropolitan  mendi- 
cancy experiences  what  may  be  called  a  "boom"  — the  spring  and  fall.  The 
spring  brings  with  it  an  influx  of  beggars  from  the  Western  centers  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  fall  sees  a  return  to  the  <  it\  of  those  who  have  been  summering 
out  of  town.  Hut  this  does  not  mean  that  the  sidewalks  are  wholly  deserted  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  for  the  true  pavement  tdms-seckcr  has  all  seasons  for  his 
own,  and  many  are  never  absent  from  their  favorite  stands.  Year  in  and  year 
out,  it  is  estimated  that  Greater  Now  York  contains  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand professional  beggars.  Of  these,  from  three  to  live  per  cent  arc  women. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  are  able-bodied  persons.  Beggars  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen are  officially  classed  as  children,  and  the  organized  efforts  that  have  been 

made  to  limit  the  number  in  this  class  have  not  altogether  succeeded  in  stamp 
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ing  out  the  practice  of  juvenile  begging.  As  concerns  feminine  membership  in 
the  guild,  a  great  many  old  women — "hags"  destitute  of  means  and  with  an 
unconquerable  aversion  to  the  idea  of  going  to  an  institution — maintain  them- 
selves by  door-to-door  and  street  begging.  They  work  on  the  sympathies  of 
Other  women,  whom  they  frequently  accost  on  the  street.  They  usually  rent 
some  basement  or  cellar  where  a  number  live  together,  finding  solace,  when  in 
cash,  in  frequent  "rushing"  of  the  beer  can. 

Many  of  these  miserable  old  creatures  haunt  the  Jewish  quarter  on  the  east 
side,  and  eke  out  their  precarious  existence  by  performing  necessary  menial 
labors  on  Hebrew  holy  days  for  small  sums.  For  the  most  part  this  work  con- 
sists in  lighting  tires  that  meals  may  be  cooked  for  the  faithful,  as  the  Talmud 
forbids  the  orthodox  to  kindle  fires  upon  certain  of  these  days.  The  sum  paid 
for  this  small  service  ranges  from  five  to  fifteen  cents,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  precincts  of  the  ghetto  these  old  women  ore  commonly 
known  as  "fire-lighters"  alike  by  Jew  and  Gentile.  Some  of  them  will  accept 
odd  chores  in  the  way  of  scrubbing,  washing,  and  general  house-cleaning  at 
times,  but  for  the  most  part,  whining  alms-seeking  is  the  main  source  of  their 
subsistence. 

Then.'  are  different  "working  hours"  among  the  mendicants.  The  old 
women  do  most  of  their  hou6C-to-housc  canvassing  for  food  or  money  from 


seven  to  ten  in  the  morning.    The}'  also  favor  the 
when  the  shopping  districts  are  thronged,  for  side- 
walk solicitation  of  aid.    The  picturesque  beggars, 
who  go  in  for  "  posing,"  naturally  prefer  daylight 
and  the  crowded  dry  goods  district  or  the  fash- 
ionable promenade  thoroughfares  as  the  scene  of 
their  operations.    But  the  grand  army  evince  a 
predilection  for  the  early  evening  and  the  early 
morning  hours.    In  fact  they  are  often  arrestee 
while  in  pursuit  of  their  profession  as  early  as 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

That  the  great  mass  of  people  of  this 
eitj  furnish  "easy  marks"  for  the  pro- 
fessional mendicants  seems  to  be  certain, 
because  the  latter,  when  questioned,  unani-  ^  ^ 
mously  assert  it.    In  the  springtime  three 
fifths  of  the  street  beggars  will  tell  yon  that  they 
have  come  from  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  large  towns.    If  asked  why  they  did  not 


midday  hours, 
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beg  in  those  places  nnd  save  themselves 
the*  hardship  of  tramping  their  way  to 
the  metropolis,  they  answer  that  they 
find  it  far  easier  to  get  money  hero. 
It  is  indeed  admitted  that  here  the 
beggar  is  a  popular  institution. 
As  to  the  class  which  in  the  main 
supports   them,  it  is  composed 
of  people  of  moderate  means. 
These  form  the  bulk  of  the 
promiscuous  ulmsgivors ;  the 
very  wealthy,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  encourage  the  street  men- 
dicant, and  if  they  listen  to  him 
at  all,  their  charity  takes  the  form 
of  presenting  him  with  a  ticket 
to  one  of  the  organized  relief 
institutions  to  which  they  subscribe.  l!ut 
the  mendicant  has  no  use  for  this  class  of 
patrons;  ho  may  accept  the  ticket,  but  he  never 
presents  it. 

The  laws  to  restrict  street  begging  arc  very  explicit:  if  is  defined  as  bogging 
or  vagrancy  to  sit  on  a  stoop  or  curb  with  a  pitiful  expression  of  countenance 
turned  toward  the  passer-by.  It  is  a  tacit  appeal  for  alms.  Thp  beggar  or 
vagrant — for  the  terms  are  largely  synonymous*—  may  bo  arrested  by  an  officer 

and  taken  before  a  magistrate.  Complainant  ami  accused  tell  (heir  respective 
tales  in  court,  and  the  magistrate,  if  satisfied  that  the  complaint  is  well  founded, 
Commits  the  prisoner  to  the  workhouse  on  Randall's  Island.  A  vagrant  or  a 
beggar  can  not  be  committed  to  the  almshouse.  There  is  no  such  thing  us  a 
legally  licen-ed  beggar;  but  the  popular  impression  that  there  is,  doubtless  uri  - 
from  the  common  spectacle  of  the  tender-hearted  dropping  coin  into  the  hand 
of  some  sidewalk  musician  or  pencil  peddler.  Such  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, beggars  pure  and  simple,  but  as  they  ply  their  real  trade  under  the  guise 
of  a  player  of  a  musical  instrument,  or  a  street  hawker  who  holds  a  license  from 
the  city,  they  can  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  authorities.  They  ure,  however, 
prohibited  from  displaying  a  tin  cup  or  from  holding  out  the  hand  or  hat. 

The  most  dangerous  class  of  beggars  are  known  as  ••  panhandlers."  Those 
sturdy  beggars  come  here  in  tins  spring,  principally  from  the  West,  determined 
to  extort  maintenance  from  the  metropolis.  They  frequent  lonely  streets,  and 
at  every  opportunity  snatch  purses  from  women  and  children,  and  even  attack 
grown  men  and  demand  money.  Excepting  the  "  panhandler"  class,  the  pro- 
fessional begirar  is  generally  good-natured  in  his  mode  of  solicitation.  I'reying 


as  thoy  do  upon  the  weakness  of  the  charitably  inclined,  they  quickly  become 
excellent  judges  of  character. 

Of  the  beggars  that  impress  their  individuality  upon  metropolitan  street-life 
scenes  and  force  themselves  upon  the  veriest  stranger  within  our  gales,  |  pre 
sume  1  am  competent  to  speak.     Being  imbued  with  the  HUporstitlO!)  that  "  ii  [| 

lucky  to  give,"  it  not  with  the  divine  ordination  thai  it  i*  blostod,  I  have  bocoma 

acquainted  with  the  maimed,  the  halt  anil  the  blind,  the  stalwart  and  strong, 
the  miserable  and  the  merry  among  the  city's  bost*knowil  boggars.  Just  at 
present  1  am  lamenting  the  loss  of  my  favorite  two — the  nice,  neat  old  man 
and  woman  who  for  year-,  made  Fourteenth  and  Twenty-third  Streets,  between 

Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue,  their  vurying  headquarters,  as  do  many  othors. 
For  it  must  be  understood  at  once  that  while  there  are  many  peripatetic  mendi 
cants  who  range  the  town,  the  beggar  belt  i*  conlined  to  the  groal  "hopping  dis- 
trict bounded  by  Fourteenth  and  Twenty-third  Streets.  On  the  south  and  north, 
and  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue  on  the  east  and  west     Hero  most  of  the  beg 
gars  best  known  to  shoppers  and  sighboori  can  be  found  dining  their  (the  bog 
gars')  business  hours,  although  some  have  already  felt  the  tendency  toward  the 
business  movement  northward,  and  have  extended  their  operations  01  far  north 
us  Forty-second  Street. 

The  nice  old  couple  I  started  to  speak  about  have 

within  the  past  month  amassed  a  competence,  and 
have  retired  to  Norway,  whence  they  came,  to  pass 

their  declining  yours  in  comfort  on  the  <  tributions 

of  the  charitable. 

Beggars  noted  among  their  fellows  for  sobri 
ety  often  hold  up  belated  revelers  to  request 
the  price  of  a  drink.    It  was  guch  a  beggar 
who  approached  a  typical   Kentucky  colonel 
with  these  words:  "  Bo**,  for  Heaven's  sake 
gimme  a  dime  to  buy  some  w  hisky  !     S'  help 
me,  I  haven't  had  u  drink  today'"     The  South- 
erner threw  up  both  hands,     "Bless  my  In  art, 
all  clay  without  a  drink  t    The  misery  and  Mif 
fering  in  this  great  city  is  awful  to  contemplate !  " 

And  the  wily  mendicant  departed  B  quarter 
richer. 

Beggars  often  find  that  an  air  of 
JtOnJurmmu  and    familiar  jocularity 
meets  with  better  returns  than  the  _4j 
pitiful  tale  and  the  woebegone  conn-  ' 
tCDOD CO.    A  case  in  point  was  that  of 

a  jolly  old  beggar  who  once  held  mo  "  Hiu-wi  ki-mai.h  <•*  a  m.i.n 

too 
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a  worthless 
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Forty-second  Street  with  the  statement  that  lie  was 
(1  drunkard,  but  that  I  looked  like  n  sport,  und 
^  would  " stake"  him.    When  I  took  him  to  task 

for  his  abrupt  and  cheeky  reqne-t,  hi-  reply 
showed  him  to  be  a  believer  in  the  maxim, 
"  Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with 
YOU  "  :  "Cap,"  he  replied  in  a  con- 
fidential  and    alcoholic  whisper, 
••Cap.  do  great  American  public 
won't  stand  for  hard-luck  stories 


imv  more 


I » 


Tin   iiiias  Of  Tin:  i.i  n.n  " 


Near  Union  Square,  year  in  and 
year  out,  an  old  man,  familiar  to 
frequenters  of  Fourteenth 
Street,   stands    beside   a  glass 
ease  which  rests  upon  a  wooden 
frame,  inside  which  ho  has  the 
model  of  a  full-rigged  ship.  A 
lettered  sign  says  that  the  whole 

affair   the  ship,  the  seething  cam- 
brio  wave*,  tbo  fort  in  the  back- 
ground—are  all  "The  work  of  a 
poor  old  sailor."     A  wooden  box  with 
a  slot  receives  the  pennies  of  his  admirers. 
This  man  owns  a  tine  block  of  houses  in  Mar- 
loin  as  a  result  of  his  careful  business  methods, 
A  blind  Gorman,  invariably  attended  1  > v  an  elderly  St.  Mcrnard  dog,  is  con- 
stantly to  he  seen  on  the  sidewalk  on  Sixth  Avenue,  near  Twentv-third  Street, 
scraping  dismally  on  ft  fiddle  the  whole  day  long.    Meek  though  the  aspect  of 
this  beggar  il  during  "working  hours,"  bo  is  prone  to  violence  in  the  privacy 

of  his  leisure,    lie  has  been  twice  married,  and  his  propensity  to  drink  himself 

"blind  drunk,"  as  it  were,  invariably  involves  him  in  domestic  brawls  with  his 
present  partnor.  His  former  wife  had  him  arrested  for  non-support,  although 
she  testified  that  he  made  as  high  as  ten  dollars  a  da\ 

Another  blind  man,  sometimes  attended  by  a  woman,  to  whom  he  pays  a 
dollar  a  day  to  tenderly  wipe  his  eyes  to  attract  the  compassion  of  the  passors-by, 
haunts  West  Twenty-third  Street.  He  is  a  Polish  Jew.  twenty  live  years  of  age. 
Ho  is  quite  blind,  but  three  times  he  has  taken  unto  himself  a  comely  wife,  for 
love  is  blind  likewise  His  fiat  on  Stanton  Street,  on  the  60St  side  of  the  city,  is 
far  better  appointed  than  the  home  of  many  a  prosperous  mechanic. 

The  dean  of  the  guild  is  a  native  of  Germany— "the  man  with  the  baby 
carriage  "     As  the  shopping  tide  ebbs  und  flows  from  Fourteenth  Street  to 
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Twenty-third  Street  by  way  of  Sixth  Avenue,  he  follows  it.  He  is  without 
doubl  the  most  picturesque  and  remarkable  figure  in  all  New  York  beggar dom. 
He  wears  a  long,  tawny,  full  board  streaked  with  gray,  and  curls  of  similar  hue 
reach  down  almost  to  his  shoulders.  Gold-rimmed  spectacles  cross  his  nose,  and 
his  face  is  benevolent  unless  (piestioned  too  closely  about  what  he  denominates 
••  my  private  alfaiis,"  w  hen  his  expression  is  varied  by  a  scowling  frown.  Hefore 
him  he  trundles  a  dilapidated  baby  carriage  which  contains  his  musical  instru- 
ment of  torture,  a  wheezy  old  organette.  The  baby  carriage  makes  him  con- 
spicuous, and  U  BUggCStivc  of  so  much  domestic  sorrow  that  it  is  supposed  that 
he  gains  twice  OS  much  as  any  other  of  bis  rivals.  Lately  he  has  appeared  with- 
out the  carriage,  and  when  questioned  said  that  it  was  being  repaired.  His  head 
is  continually  shaking  or  trembling,  leading  one  to  believe  he  is  afflicted  with 
the  palsy.  Such,  how  ever,  is  not  the  case ;  he  is  not  incapacitated  by  any  phys- 
ical infirmity  whatsoever.  One  of  his  favorite  tricks  is  to  stand  bareheaded  by 
his  organette  in  rain,  sleet,  and  snow;  this  sight  has  been  known  to  move  the- 
most  weather-hardened  Hurlemitc  that  ever  lived  in  a  steam-heated  flat.  He  is 
said  to  possess  considerable  real  estate  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  at  which  latter  place  he  resides  in  a  modern  ten-room  house.  His 
license  to  play  a  musical  instrument  proteets  him  from  police  interference. 

But  of  all  the  New  York  beggars  I  know,  now  that  the  little  old  man  and 
woman  have  retired,  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  a  young-looking, 
smooth-faced  man  who  is  minus  one  leg  at  times.  Unlike  others  of  his  ilk,  he 
favors  no  one  particular  district;  the  whole  of  Greater  New  York  he  has 
marked  comprehensively  for  his  own.  During  the  day  he  is  a  one-legged  beg- 
gar with  crutch  und  cane,  who  from  some  convenient  doorway  piteously  appeals 
to  you  for  aid.    At  night,  arrayed  in  evening  dress,  with  two  seemingly  sound 

limbs  like  your  own,  he  may  sit  beside 
'  t-~  yon  at  the  opera  or  the  play  in 

the  highest  -  priced  orchestra 
seats ;  for  when  he  has  his 
artificial  leg,  his  dress  suit, 
and  his  Inverness  coat,  the 
man  about  town,  erstwhile 
the  one-legged  crip- 
ple, is  a  constant 
playgoer  and  an  inveterate 
He  can  be  found  after  the  play  ofttimes 
priced  restaurant  dining  with  a  few  par- 
ticular friends,  who  say,  "  What  a  devilish  fine  fellow,  60  well  informed,  don't 
you  know ! " 

A  stout,  able-bodied  Frenchman,  who  haunts  the  west  side  of  the  city,  is 
chiefly  noted  for  the  fact  that  he  carries  reversible  signs.    On  one  side  is  the* 


first  -  nighter. 
at  some  high- 
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legend  "I  am  den f  and  dumb," 
and  on  the  other  "  I  am  para- 
lyzed."    He   is  a  hard 
drinker,  ami  upon  -evcral 
occasions  has  heun  found 

lying   insensible  from 

alcohol,  with  the  "  I  am 
paralyzed"  tide  of  the 
sign  uppermost  on  his 

breast. 

Next  to  the  "dean  of 
the  guild,"  probably 
the  best-known  beggar 
is  the  old  Frenchman 
who  with  his  camp- 
stool,  and  little  organ 
which  he  holds  on  his 

knees,  is  a  steady  oucu- 
,  pant  of  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street.  A  humorous 
etory  is  told  of  his  son,  who  ap- 
plied for  a  position,  and  upon  be- 
ing asked  his  father's  business,  replied, 
"Oil,  he  is  the  organist  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle." 
Of  American-bora  beggars  there  is  a 
stalwart  young  man  with  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  him  except  an  aver- 
sion to  work  and  a  penchant  for  drink.  He  is  a  "  fake-bandager,"  and  tells  the 
"  just-out-of-tbe-hospital"  story.  It  was  he  who  first  thought  of  the  brilliant 
scheme  of  wearing  his  alleged  broken  arm  in  a  sling,  which  also  contained  a 
piece  of  lead  pipe.  He  is  a  dangerous  customer,  and  it  takes  four  policemen 
to  arrest  him  when  he  is  feeling  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits.  When  ques- 
tioned, he  admits  that  he  is  feigning  injury.  He  says  he  has  to  live,  and 
being  a  cripple  is  the  easiest  thing  he  knows. 

The  "  Bostonian  "  is  a  man  of  education.  lie  speaks  six  languages,  and  can 
quote  poetry  to  great  length.  He  is  about  sixty  years  old,  but  traces  of  refine- 
ment still  linger  in  his  blotched  anil  bloated  face.  His  manners  ami  address 
are  pleasing  when  he  is  not  intoxicated.  He  usually  "works"  the  theaters  at 
night.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  rich  young  man  of  good  family,  who  was  driven 
to  beggary  by  trouble ;  but  it  is  thought  that  his  trouble  was  whiskey. 


"  IIf.  is  the  Oroanist  OF  THE  Broadway 
Tarkkxai  i.i.  " 


Nearly  ovory  one  Iion  had  experience  with  the  "down-on-his-luek  "  beggar 
similar  to  ibis:  While  walking  with  a  lady,  I  was  approached  by  n  good-looking 

young  fellow,  well  but  plainly  dressed,  with  these  words;  "Say,  mi-tcr,  woUld 
yon  DMlSt  a  hungry  man  with  a  few  pennies  toward  the  price  of  a  meal  1"  I 
recognized  the  old  trick  of  forcing  me  to  glvo  through  embarrassment  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  a  lady,  but  I  refused.  We  watched  him  approach  a  well- 
dressed  man  .-landing  on  the  curb,  and  after  holding  a  short  COHVOrsatldtl^lopnri 

with  nothing;  then  aero—  to  the  corner,  his  solicitation  of  three  yoilllg   n  was 

equally  unsuccessful.  Interested  in  knowing  what  BOrt  of  person  would  g|va  to 
him,  we  followed.  He  approached  and  stopped  in  quick  succession  tWO  Voting 
women,  a  laboring  man,  some  half-grown  boys,  ami  a  lady  and  gentleman,  all  of 
whom  refused  him  aid.  An  elderly  man  and  woman,  plain  and  honest  looking, 
stopped  and  listened  to  him.  and  after  a  whispered  COnvonutioil,  in  which  tllQ 
woman  seemed  to  be  ursine;,  they  turned  to  the  young  man  expectantly  waiting, 
and  after  talking  to  him  OurnOStly  a  moment  gave  him  money.  I  could  OIllj 
surmise  that  perhaps  they  had  a  son  iOIUOWhoro  out  in  the  world,  drifted 
away  from  tliom,  and  the  money  given  and  interest  shown  were  in 

memory  of  him.    The  young  man  stood  with 
bowed  head,  seemingly  affoctod,  which  was 
undoubtedly  part  of  his  programme,  as  he 
continued  begging  down  the  avenue,  keeping 
a  sharp  lookout  for  a  policeman     <  ipeu  hcjj 
■.'"•■j  on  the  street  is  punishable  with  line 
and  imprisonment. 

It  is  said  that  one  out  of  every 
twenty  begging  letters  written  and 
one  out  of  every  ten  personal  so- 
limitations  meet*  with  success.  On 
a  business  basis  this  is  the  average 
result  to  n  good  steady  worker 
in  the  profession  of  begging. 

These  are  a  few  of  New  York's  | 
most  familiar  professional  beggars. 
From  this  brief  account  it  can  be 
gleaned  that  begging  as  a  profession  is 
a  paying  one,  and  that  the  majority  of  our 
mendicants  are  foreigners  ;  also  that  drink  is 
the  prevailing  curse  among  them,  hut  that  t 
those  who  an!  thrifty — arid  these  "trr. 
are  not  a  few  —  the  self  -  abase-  J'j'fnflfv- 
ment  of  beggary  is  repaid  by  a  comfortable 

competence. 


A  GREAT  MIDX 


w 


I  N  TER  inn!  summer,  in  all 

kinds  of  weather,  but  in- 
creased in  its  proportions 
by  cold,  ruin,  or  snow,  a 
long  procession  of  men  standing  one 
behind  the  other  may  be  seen  cadi 
midnight  of  the  year  on  East  Tenth 
St  n  et,  just  off  Broadway.  It  is  n 
procession  that  is  tragic  in  its  sig- 
nificance, for  each  man  standing  in 
that  lino  is  hungry,  bo  hungry  that 
bo  heeds  not  the  curious  flam  es  that 
are  cast  upon  him  and  his  compan- 
ions, bnt  slouches  6n,  each  moment 
gaining  a  place  newer  the  goal — 

hread. 

Twenty  yeirs  ago  the  proprietor 
of  Fleischmann's  Vienna  Bakery  and 
Restaurant,  which  is  one  o!  the  pic- 
turesque German  resorts  of  the  city, 
iustituted  this  midnight  charity.  It  started  through  the  frequent  applications 
that  Mere  made  upon  the  employees  of  the  bakery  by  homeless  men  for  hread, 
which  was  always  given  without  question. 

Then  the  demands  became  so  great  a.-  to  interfere  with  the  regular  business 
of  the  plan-.  But  Mr.  Fleischuiann,  arguing  that  a  man  who  begged  for  bread 
and  would  call  for  it  at  midnight  was  really  Worthy,  lived  upon  that  hour  each 
night  as  a  time  when  he  would  give  broad  to  all  who  came.  Each  man  receives 
a  third  of  a  loaf. 

And  so  this  great  midnight  charity  has  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  tragic  of  its  scenes.  The  number 
Of  men  fed  OJfOrj  night  OVOragOS  throe  hundred  and  fifty.  The  city's  life  goes 
on  within  a  block  of  the  place,  enhs  and  cable  cure  Hash  by  laden  with  men  and 
women  returning  from  the  theaters  or  bound  for  hotel  or  restaurant  for  a  late 
supper,  while  almost  touching  them  stands  the  line  of  hungry  men  to  whom  life 
has  proved  a  bitter  failure,  whoso  last  resort  is  holding  out  the  hand  to  receive 
the  clmritx  of  one  more  fortunate.  What  mot  hers"  SOUS,  whal  husbands,  what 
fathers  who  started  out  with  groat  opportunities  and  ambitions,  may  be  in  that 
line  I 

Looking  at  it  as  ono  goes  by  swiftly  in  a  ear,  it  will  bo  noticed  that  not  a  man 
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Stands  with  head  erect.  While  many  of  the  faces  are  interesting,  intelligent, 
and  even  well-bred  in  appearance,  not  one  holds  himself  with  the  pride  of  his 
manhood  expressed  in  the  carriage  of  his  shoulders  and  head.  Each  one  slouches 
forward  behind  his  predecessor,  his  face  turned  toward  the  pavement.  The 
marks  of  hunger,  cold,  despair,  recklessness,  disease,  crime,  hopeless  struggle, 
all  are  found  w  ritten  here.  Delsarte  needs  no  better  proof  of  how  much  the 
human  body  expresses  unconsciously  than  can  be  seen  in  this  line  of  slinking 
creatures  moving  forward  through  the  night  one  by  one. 

Habitual  criminals  and  so-called  «  crooks"  creep  in  despite  the  presence  of  a 
policeman  who  stands  on  guard  beside  the  watchman  who  distributes  the  loaves. 
It  is  to  avoid  possible  recognition  that  some  of  them  hang  their  heads  and  turn 
their  faces  from  the  light.  Detectives  have  on  several  occasions  found  the  men 
they  were  in  search  of  in  that  line  of  human  misery.  Bnt  this  is  the  exception. 
Some  appear  night  after  night  all  the  year  through,  and  come  early  so  that 
they  may  obtain  a  place  foremost  in  the  line.  In  this  way  they  become  known 
to  the  man  who  distributes  the  bread,  and  in  many  cases  work  has  been  obtained. 

Hm  ing  the  winter  months,  from  the  first  of  December  to  the  first  of  April, 
a  tin  cup  of  good  hot  coffee  is  served  with  the  bread.  Some  eat  and  drink 
greedily  before  moving  away;  others  slink  off  in  a  dark  corner  and  munch 
the  bread  with  every  appearance  of  acute  hunger. 

What  life  tragedies  arc  to  be  read  in  the  faces  of  the  men  who  form  this 
drnrj  of  failure  !  Some  of  them  have  been  men  in  high  positions,  ruined  through 
business  changes  and  adversity;  others  have  been  forced  to  the  lowest  rung  ol 
the  ladder  by  ill  health;  while  the  vast  majority  can  only  reproach  themselves 
and  their  youthful  follies  ami  faults  for  the  swift  descent  down  the  grade  that 
leads  from  respectability  to  poverty,  failure,  and  beggary. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  midnight  scene  of  gaunt  poverty  that  tugs  at 
the  heartstrings  of  every  one  who  beholds  it,  is  this  open-air  restaurant  by 
day.  It  is  a  bit  of  Vienna  or  Paris  brought  to  New  York.  Dwarf  trees  and 
tall  shrubs  in  boxes  make  a  bower  of  green,  screening  the  diner-  from  the 
world  that  passes  by.  Little  thought  is  thereof  poverty,  and  the  giant  Hunger 
which  -talks  at  midnight  has  given  place  to  the  goddesses  of  Meanly  and  N\  me 
which  hold  gay  revel  until  almo-t  the  very  hour  of  his  nightly  appearance. 
.1  list  across  the  street  is  John  Wanamaker's  great  dry-goods  store.  Scores  of 
carriages  dash  up  to  the  entrance  door-,  and  all  about  are  the  evidences  of 
we  alth  and  plenty,  And  over  all.  calm,  graceful,  and  dispassionate,  looms  the 
beautiful  spin-  of  Grace  Church,  laughing  iii  the  glancing  sunlight  with  the  gay 
diners,  and  seeming  to  mourn  in  its  grey  shadowy  garb  at  night  with  the  misery 
passing  beneath. 


EDUCATION  IN  NEW  Y< 


"1HE  education  of  their  children  was 
considered  n  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance by  the  Dutch  colonizers  of 
Manhattan.    Scarcely  had  they 
given  a  name  to  their  new  homo  when 
they  built  nnd  furnished  a  school,  and 

installed  therein  11  teacher  named  Adam 
Koelandson,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  Holland,    .lanscn  Van  Olfendam 
was  the  next  teacher,  and  had  a  fairly 
BUCCGa&fu]  career  for  fifteen  years.  The 
children  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent personages  in  the  colony  were 
among  his  pupils.    His  terms  of  tui- 
tion were  two  dried  beaver  skins  a 
year  for  each  pupil,  and  ho  must 
Lave  done  well  at  Iub  business,  for 
he  speedily  possessed  a  house  of  his  own. 
In  1652  the  Dutch  authorities  caused  a  pub- 
lie  school  to  bo  opened  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  great  stone  tavern  on 
Pearl  Street.     Dr.  Li  Montague,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  offered  to  conduct 

'he  scl  I  until  the  arrival  of  n  suitable  toachor,    A  much  larger  school  was 

started  in  1050.  llarman  Van  llohoken,  the  teacher,  enjoyed  a  monthly  salary 
of  fourteen  and  a  half  dollars,  with  fifty  dollars  annually  for  board. 

Governor  Stiiyvcsunt  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  education  among  the 
people,  and  w  ould  have  done  more  in  that  direction  were  it  not  that  his  re- 
sources were  limited. 

Under  the  British  Governor,  Nicolls,  practically  nothing  was  effected  in 
the  way  of  providing  free  instruction  for  the  young.  Mental  and  intellectual 
training  for  the  children  of  the  masses  was,  in  the  Tory  mind,  a  matter  not  en- 
titled to  ?.crioiis  consideration. 

After  the  devolution  many  year-  elapsed  before  statesmen  and  lawmakers 
realized  the  necessity  of  common  schools  as  preservers  of  public  liberty.  In 
Iso.-,  somo  action  was  taken  in  this  direction,  hut  it AvttS  not  until  ISO!)  that 
the  first  reallj  tree  school  was  opened  in  New  York.  It  was  a  brick  building 
located  on  Chatham  Street  (now  Park  How),  and  there  were  two  class  rooms, 
one  largo  enough  to  seat  Jive  hundred  pupils,  the  other  one-fourth  that  size. 
The  teacher  had  living  apartments  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  there  wore  also 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  school  trustees     The  attendance  was  on  I  v  seventy  at 


-PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 


the  beginning,  but  it  soon  increased.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  president  of  the 
newly  formed  school  society,  and  in  subsequent  years  such  eminent  citizens  as 
Peter  Cooper  and  Lindley  Murray  gave  the  undertaking  their  strenuous  sup- 
port. In  1*21".  the  society  received  a  new  charter,  and  became  known  as  the 
Public  School  Society.  To  this  society  history  assigns  the  honor  and  credit  of 
first  establishing  permanent  and  successful  free  schools  in  the  future  metropolis 
of  America. 

In  1831  the  Legislature  authorized  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  school  purposes, 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  EIGHTY-SECOND  STREET  AND  WEST  END  A V ENl'E, 
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EDUCATION  IN"  NEW  YORK— PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 


IIIOU  SCHOOL  IN  FLUSHING,  QUEENS  BOROUGH, 

and  Commissioners  of  tho  Common  School  Fund  were  appointed.  Thp  Public 
Sohool  Society,  in  1853,  after  an  existence  of  almost  half  »  century,  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  the  commissioners  its  corporate  rights  and  privileges. 

The  territory  now  known  as  Brooklyn  was  hut  sparsely  settled  in  tho  duys 
of  I  bitch  rule,  and  the  seme  may  be  said  of  Richmond  and  Queens  counties. 
Small,  however,  as  was  the  population  of  Brcnekelen,  as  ii  was  then  called,  a 
free  school  was  started  as  early  08  NWl  ;  hut  the  English  conquest  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  0  popular  institution  of  learn- 
ing was  again  opouod.    Aided  to  a  small  extent  by  the  Common  School  Fund, 

the  tiist  modem  free  school  was  established  in  Kings  County  in  L813. 

Thai  tllQ  public  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  "f  population  and 
wealth,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx 
there  are  about  two  hundred  magnificent  school  huildings.    There  are  also 
high  schools,  a  normal  high  school,  a  nautical  school,  and  truant  schools.  Dur- 
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ing  the  months  of  July  and  August  ten  vacation  schools  are  kept  open.  Ahout 
sevon  hundred  teachers  are  employed  in  the  forty  evening  schools. 

In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  school 
huildings.  Here  arc  also  high  schools,  a  manual  training  high  school,  a  training 
school  for  teachers,  and  a  truant  school.  A  number  of  evening  schools  are 
Open  during  the  winter. 

The  Boroughs  of  Richmond  and  Queens  are  also  liberally  supplied  with  free 
schools,  there  being  thirty-one  in  Richmond  and  ninety-six  in  Queens. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs  aggregates  six  million  dollars.  This 
sum  includes  every  outlay  except  the  cost  of  the  two  colleges.  In  Brooklyn  the 
yearly  cost  of  schools  is  ahout  three  million  dollars,  and  in  Richmond  and  Queens 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  average  per  capita  cost  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  entire  metropolis  is  ahout  twenty-eight  dollars. 

The  total  attendance  in  the  day  schools  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  two 
hundred  thousand;  in  Brooklyn,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand;  in 
Queens,  twenty-eight  thousand;  and  in  Richmond,  fifteen  thousand. 

The  Nautical  School,  for  the  education  and  training  of  pupils  in  the  science 
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and  practice  of  navigation,  war  c-tahlichcd  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Hoard  of 
Education  in  1873.  The  school  is  conducted  on  the  United  States  tthip  St. 
Mary's.  It  has  a  regular  staff  of  qualified  officers,  including  a  superintendent,  a 
Burgeon,  and  the  necessary  instructors. 

As  a  rule,  the  public  school  buildings  are  located  on  street  corners,  thus  pro 
viding  a  maximum  available  amount  of  light  and  ventilation.  On  account  "f  the 
scarcity  of  land  the  playgrounds  arc  usually  situated  in  the  basement,  although 


tome  of  the  most  recently  erected  building!  are  fitted  up  with  roof  playgrounds 
and  elevators.  These  elevated  places  of  recreation  are  of  great  bonofil  to  the 
children  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Tiny  arc  opoo  to  the  young  people  of 
the  neighborhood  on  Saturdays  and  during  v, nation.-.  The  largest  school  build- 
ings— such  as  those  on  Eagle  Avenue,  on  St.  Aiiu'm  A.venuo,  and  OH  One  [Tun 

drcd  and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  in  Bronx  borough — are  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating three  thousand  pupil"  and  l\tty  teachen-. 
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Fire  drills  arc  obligatory  in  tho  public  Bchools,  and  serious  accidents  resulting 
from  panic  among  the  children  aro  almost  impossible.  Military  drills  are  in 
BOine  schools  B  daily  feature,  tho  boys  being  organized  into  companies  wearing 
uniforms,  the  caps  of  which  bear  tllp  letters  A.  (;.  (American  (iuardo). 

Attendance  at  school  of  children -between  the  ages  of  eight  rears  and  four- 
teen yean  L8  compulsory  by  statute  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  law  thirty  truant  officers  are  employed.  These  officers  inves- 
tigate ahout  thirty  thousand  CMOS  annually.  A  large  numher  of  charitable 
school*  participate  l.v  law  in  the  school  fund,  and  are  therefore  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Board  Of  Education.  Beginning  with  the  primary  and 
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kindergarten  the  pupils  are  advanced,  on  passing  rigid  examination.-,  through  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  thence  to  the  high  schools ;  or,  if  they  so 
elect,  the  girls  into  the  Normal  College,  and  the  boys  into  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  usual  studies  in  English  are  supplemented  in  the 
grammar  schools  by  the  teaching  of  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  French  and 
German.  These  languages  are  taken  by  permission,  and  are  confined  to  pupils 
of  the  three  higher  grades  in  the  grammar  school.  All  other  studies  are 
obligatory.  The  evening  schools  give  instruction  to  over  twenty  thousand 
yonnu  persons  who  are  oliligcd  to  work  during  the  day. 

Vacation  schools  are  maintained  during  the  summer  by  the  Society  for  the 
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Improvement  »>f  tho  Poor,  tho  city  merely  giving  the  use  of  schoolhouses  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Board  <>f  Education  conducts  each  winter  a  course  of  free  illustrated 
lecture*,  which  nro  given  iu  tho  school  buildings.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  in  almost  every  Bold  of  knowledge,  mid  are  attended  by  citizens  in 

general. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  the  supremo  head  of  the  public-school  o  s- 
tein of  New  York  City.    This  department  i-  conducted  by  a  board  of  nineteen 

members,  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  four  borough  school  boards,  ton 
deletes  elected  by  the  School  Board  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  from  their  own  nnmher,  and  live  delegates  similarly  elected  by  the 
School  Board  of  tin-  Borough  of  Brooklyn  all  of  whom  serve  without  pay. 
The  term  is  one  year.    The  board  elects  one  of  its  members  president    It  has 

tho  care  and  control  of  all  property  of  the  city  used  for  school  piloses:  it 

administers  or  apportions  among  tin-  school  hoards  for  administration  all  school 
funds,  and  supervises  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  tho  school 
boards  and  to  the  various  executive  officers  of  the  department. 

The  School  Board  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  consists  of 
twenty-one  members,  one  third  of  whom  are  appointed  each  vear  by  the  Mayor 
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for  three  years.  The  School  Board  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  consists  of 
forty-five  members,  that,  of  the  Borough  of  Queens  of  nine  members,  and  that 
of  the  Borough  of  Richmond  <»f  nine  members — all  similarly  appointed.  Mem- 
ber- of  school  hoards  serve  without  pay. 

The  Board  of  Education  appoints  a  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  anil  fixes  his  salary.  He  has  the  right  to  sit  and  speak,  but 
not  to  vote  in  the  board. 

The  educational  facilities  other  than  public  in  New  York  are  almost  unlim- 
ited. Columbia  University  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  institutions  in 
the  country.  It  was  first  chartered  in  17")+  as  King's  College.  Previous  to 
that  year  a  fund  of  about  thirty-five  hundred  pounds  had  been  raised,  mainly 
in  England,  to  he  applied  to  the  founding  of  such  an  institution,  and  out  of  that 
fund  the  first  expenses  of  the  college  were  met.  Even  after  the  granting  of  the 
charter  the  college  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  the  predominance  of  the 
(  lunch  of  England,  or  Episcopal,  element  in  its  board  of  governors  having  awak- 
ened the  jealousy  of  the  other  religious  denominations.  The  Trinity  Church  ves- 
try room  was  used  for  recitations  for  several  years,  and  the  corporation  of  that 
church  finally  set  the  college  firmly  on  its  feet  by  granting  it  a  portion  of  the 
church  lands.    These  lands  were  between  West  Broadway  (formerly  called  Col- 
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logo  Placo)  and  tlio  North  Rivor,  and  hero  the  first  college  building  was  erected. 
At  tlio  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  VI1Q  the  college  was  looked 
upon  as  a  hotbed  of  Toryism,  and  consequently  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
n  solved  OU  breaking  it  up  by  directing  its  officers  to  prepare  tlie  buildings  for 
tlio  reception  of  troops.  From  this  time  until  1784,  when  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  reincorporated  it  as  Columbia  College,  it  was  in  abeyance,  bo  to  speak. 
The  library  had  been  scattered  and  the  buildings  were  in  ruins,  so  that  the 
regents,  the  new  governing  body,  had  almost  to  recreate  the  institution.  The 

now  charter  proving  defective,  it  was  amended  in  17*7,  so  that  the  management 
of  the  college  was  vested  in  (1  -elf  perpetuating  body  of  twenty-four  trustees, 
and  this  body  has  existed  t"  tllO  present  time.  In  1857  the  old  buildings  on 
College  Place  won  fouud  to  be  too  far  downtown,  and  the  site  between  Forty- 
Ninth  and  Fiftieth  Street*  and  Madison  and  Fourth  Avenues  was  selected. 
This  site  was  in  turn  outgrown,  and  early  in  1802  it  was  decided  to  move  to 
the  plot  of  ground  hounded  by  Amsterdam  Avenue,  the  liotilevard,  and  One 
Hundred  ami  Sixteenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Streets,  cm  Morning- 
side  Heights,     In  1800  the  name  of  the  institution  was  .•bunged  to  Columbia 

University,  the  former  School  of  Arts  still  being  known  as  Columbia  College. 
There  are  seven  departments  in  the  University   -namely,  Columbia  College, 
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the  Schools  of  Applie  I  Science,  of  Law,  of  Political  Science,  of  Philosophy,  of 
Pure  Science,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Besides  these,  Bar- 
nard College  for  women  and  Teachers'  College  for  both  sexes  are  affiliated 
with  the  University.  The  income  is  derived  mainly  from  the  rentals  of  the  real 
estate  granted  to  the  University  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  Trinity  Church. 
The  Library  building,  which  cost  about  one  million  dollars,  was  given  to  the 
college  by  Dr.  Scth  Low,  president  of  the  University,  as  a  memorial  to  Lis 
father. 

New  York  University  previous  to  180fi  was  known  as  the  University  of  tin- 
City  of  New  York.  The  buildings  of  this  corporation  are  in  three  locations — 
Washington  Square  Last.  Fast  Twenty-sixth  Street,  and  University  Heights, 
Bronx  borough.  The  tir-t  named  U  devoted  to  Schools  of  Liw  and  Pedagogy 
The  Department  of  Medicine  is  at  the  second  named  location.  The  main  build- 
ings are  on  University  Heights.  There  are  about  fourteen  hundred  students 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  University. 

About  sixty  thousand  resident  children  attend  the  various  private  schools 
of  the  city,  which  include  St.  Francis  XuvierV  College  in  Manhattan,  St.  John's 
College  in  the  Bronx,  Pratt  Institute  und  Packer  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  and  St. 
Austin's  Academy  on  Staten  Island; 
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THE  New  York 
Public  Library 
wm  organized 
in  1806,  on  a 
consolidation    of  the 
A -tor,  Lenox,  unci  Til- 
den  foundations. 
The  A»t.«ir  Library  woi 
i-orporated  in  1841),  tlio 
originnl  endowment  com- 
ing from  u  legacy  under  the  will  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  who  .lied  in  New  ^  ork  in  1S4H.    Ho  left  four 
hundred  thousand  dollurs  for  the  "  establishment  of  a 

public  library  to  be  accessible  at  all  reasonable  hours 
and  times,  for  general  use,  free  of  expense  to  persons 
resorting  thereto."  The  trustees  of  the  will  erected 
a  library  building  on  the  south  side  of  Lafayette  Place. 
William  I'..  A -tor,  son  of  the  founder,  ami  one  of  the 
first  trustees  of  the  library,  doubled  the  library  build- 
ing, advanced  money  for  the  purchase  of  books,  ami 
increased  the  endowment.  His  lifetime  gifts  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars,  ami  by  his  will  lie  left  two  hundred  ami 
forty-nine  thousand  dollars  additional.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  of  the  third 
generation  of  the  family,  during  his  lifetime  erected  an  addition  to  the  build- 
ing, gave  largely  for  the  purcba.se  of  books,  arranged  for  a  printed  catalogue, 
and  bequeathed  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of  four  hundred  ami  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  William  Astor.  brother  to  John  Jacob,  Jr.,  bequeathed  to  the 
library  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  volumes  now  number  about  three  hundred 
thousand.  It  is  purely  a  reference  library,  and  no  book-  can  1)0  taken  from 
the  premises. 

The  Original  endowment  for  the  I  .enox  Library,  incorporated  in  lHlOt  eame 
from  James  Lenox,  of  New  York,  in  bis  lifetime,  of  a  block  between  Seventieth 
ami  Seventy-tirst  Streets,  fronting  on  Fifth  Avenue,  of  a  grc:it  collection  of 
manuscripts,  Hibles,  early  printed  books,  paintings,  maps,  statuary,  engravings 
and  other  works  of  art,  and  of  a  fund  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollar-,  which 
was  subsequently  largely  augmented.  Henrietta  A.  Lenox  bequeathed  to  the 
library  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  only.  Out  of 
this  bequest  the  library  of  the  late  Oeorgc  Bancroft  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
eighty  thousand  dollars.      Margaret  Wolfe  Dnyckiuck.  widow  of  Fvcrt  A. 


TIIKIU  POUNDERS. 


Duyokinck,  left  the  library  a  largo  residuary  doviso,  besides  valuable  I  u, 

mai.user.pt-,  ami  cngravinp*.     Mary  Stuart,  widow  of  Robert  L  Slm.it,  lofl  to 

the  library  an  estate  valued  at  nearly  three  hundred  and  four  thousand  dollars, 

besides  books  inUSCriptS,  WOrkl  Of  art,  ami  an  extensive  collection  of  minerals 

and  shells.  Joseph  W  Ibexcl  bequeathed  valuable  works  relating  to  music. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  among  the  priceless  inanuscriptH  of  tins 
library.  Tho  yolim.es  of  tllO  library  number  about  eighty  seven  thousand.  In 
1887  the  requirement  of  tickets  of  admission  was  dispensed  with,  ami  the 
library  was  thrown  open  to  all  visitors. 

By  his  will,  Samuel  J.  Tildcn,  who  died  in  New  ^  ork  in  lHHil,  h-ft  his  re 
Biduary  estate,  which  was  estimated  at  about  four  million  dollar-,  for  the  purpose 

of  establishing  a  free  library.   A  lawsuit  was  begun  by  wmoof  Mr.  Tildon's 

relatives,  which  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  value  of  the  endowment  to  abotll 
two  million  dollars.  Mr.  Tilden's  private  library  contained  about  twenty  thou- 
sand Volumes. 

All  legul  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Consolidation  of  those  thrOO  corporations 
having  been  adjusted,  in  1806  a  formal  agreement  was  eve  nted  wherchv  a  cor- 
poration was  formed  under  the  mime  of  "The  New  >,  oik  Public  Library,  A-lor, 

Lonox,  ami  Tilden  Foundations."  The  new  corporation  is  to  establish  mid 
maintain  a  free  public  library  and  reading  room  in  the  city  ol  New  York,  with 

such  branches  as  may  In'  deemed  advisable,  and  is  to  ••  continue  and  pr  otfl  the 

several  objects  and  purpose-  set  forth  in  the  several  acts  of  incorporation  of 
the  trustees  <>f  tho  Astor  Library,  the  trustees  of  the  Lenox  Library,  and  the 
Tilden  Trust  " 

Tho  building  for  the  New  York  Public  Library  will  be  erected  on  Fifth 
A  venue,  between  Fortieth  and  Forty  -second  Streets,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
reservoir.  The  building  Is  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  six  feet  long 
from  north  to  south  ..ml  two  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  wido  from  enst  to  west, 
and  will  comprise  three  stories,  besides  a  basement.  There  will  be  three  public 
reading  rooms  on  the  first  lloor— a  periodical  room,  a  newspaper  room,  and  a 
children's  room.  There  will  be  public  reading  rooms  on  the  upper  lloor,  giving 
seat*  for  about  eight  hundred  readers,  supplied  by  ft  central  delivery  room 
Sj>eeial  reading  rooms  for  scholars  and  Students  will  be  on  the  second  lloor,  in 
eluding  a  room  for  Oriental  literature,  .me  for  sociology  and  economics,  one  for 
mathematics  and  physical  ami  chemical  sciences,  a  music  room,  a  I'.iblc  room, 
and  six  special  study  rooms.  Picture  galleries  and  other  exhibition  rooms  will 
occupy  the  we-t  front  of  tin-  upper  lloor. 

The  oldest  public  library  in  New  York  is  the  Library  of  the  City  Records, 
in  City  Hall.    It  contains  about  forty-live  hundred  volumes.    It*  manuscript 
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records  oxfond  over  n  poriod  of  nearly  two  centuries— from  L047  to  1830. 
Those  manuscript  records  arc  chiefly  in  Dutch— from  1(14"  t«i  1074 ;  the  Eng- 
lish records,  contained  in  seventy  volumes,  come  down  to  1830,  since  which 
time  nearly  oil  records  liavo  been  printed.  The  library  contains  ft  large  collec- 
tion of  French  documents.    Audubon's  works  are  there,  in  nine  volumes. 

The  curliest  loan  library  in  America  was  the  New  York  Society  Library, 

ur-t  located  in  the  City  Hall.  It  dates  from  about  L700,  when  Bellomont  wae 
Governor  of  the  proVinco.  Among  its  records  are  two  .-mall  catalogues  with 
the  imprint  "  Hugh  Qain,  Hanover  Square,  nt  the  Sign  of  the  Bible  an.l  the 
Crown,"  the  .lutes  being  iT.ris  and  1761.   The  first  catalogue  <>f  the  library, 

published  after  the  Revolution,  contains  the  titles  of  about  five  thousand  vol- 
umes. After  many  Changes  Of  locality  the  library  finally,  in  1850,  settled  ut 
100  University  Place.  It  has  been  pre-eminently  the  library  of  the  old  Knick- 
erbocker families  of  New  York.  Among  its  valuable  newspaper  tiles,  from 
1726  to  1880,  are  Bradford's  Gazette  and  Gain's  Mercury,  It  now  has  about 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes, 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  1804,  the  founders  being 
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eminent  men  of  literary  culture  and  scientific  attainments.  In  ISO!),  through 
the  efforts  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  charter  was  obtained,  and  in  1857  its  library 
was  permanently  located  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 
In  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of  New  York  City  the  records  of  this  library 
are  supremely  valuable.    It  contains  about  eighty-five  thousand  volumes. 

The  first  movement  in  behalf  of  a  mercantile  library  was  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  and  other  business  men  in  1820.  In  the  following  year  the 
association  numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  members,  and  the  library 
contained  seven  hundred  volumes.  It  was  then  open  only  in  the  evening.  In 
lsu'.'i  the  society  was  incorporated  as  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and 
the  library  bad  grown  to  twenty-two  hundred  volumes.  This  corporation  was, 
in  1880,  merged  with  the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  which  was  distinct  from  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  but  identical  in  purpose.  In  I860  the  Astor 
Place  Opera  House  was  purchased  and  remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  library  at  a 
C06t  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  volumes  now  number 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand. 

The  Apprentices'  Library  was  founded  in  182<",  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
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General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  Now  York,  organized  in  I  7s;, 
Its  charter  gave  it  power  to  educate  the  children  of  deceased  memhersof  limited 
means  and  to  found  a  library  f»r  apprentices.  This  library  was  formerly  open 
only  in  the  evening,  hut  is  now  open  from  S  A.  it.  to  9  p.  U.  In  1862  its  free 
use  was  extended  to  working  women. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Library,  founded  in  1852,  now 
numbers  about  forty-five  thousand  volumes,  and  the  endowment  fund  amounts 
to  over  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  Oooper  Union  Library,  founded  by  the  munificence  of  Peter  Cooper, 
contains  about  thirty-four  thousand  volumes,  and  has  extensive  files  of  the  best 
foreign  and  American  periodicals. 

The  new  library  building  of  Columbia  University  contain*  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand  volumes.  The  library  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  thirty-six  thousand  volumes. 

The  Aguilar  Free  Library  contains  in  round  numbers  thirty  two  thousand 
volumes;  the  American  Geographical  Society,  eighteen  thousand  ;  flu-  American 
Institute,  fourteen  thousand;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  thirls  four  thou- 
sand; the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  fifty  thousand;  the 
(irolier  Club,  rive  thousand. 

The  Harlem  Library  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  York,  it  being  incorporated 
m  1S2.">.    It  has  about  twenty  thousand  volumes,  and  is  entirely  free.    This  by 
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"o  means  •-...nplctes  the  list  of  libraries  to  whirl,  residents  Ol  New  ^  „rk  have 
access. 

Of  free  raiding  rooms  for  poor  boys  ami  girll  and  working  people  tllOTO  is  o 
large  number,  and  technical  libraric  of  all  kinds  arc  to  I...  found.  PorbapS  the 
most  interesting  «f  nil  the  libraries       the  f  ree  (  ireulating  Library  for  the 

Blind,  on  Ninth  Avenue,  Manhattan  Borough. 

The   Mercantile   Library  of   Brooklyn,  now   the    lb  jVn    Library,  was 

founded  in  L857.   The  library  was  opened  In  1858  with  about  raven  thousand 

volumes;  it  now  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  The  HOW  building 
on  Sfontaguo  Street  cost  one  hundred  aud  iiti>  -nine  thousand  dollars.  The 
endowment  fund  now  amounts  to  about  ninety-throe  thousand  dollars, 

The  library  of  tho  Long  Uhmd  Historical  Society  numbers  shth  thousand 
volumes. 

The   Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn,  has  a  large  five  re  fere  lire  aud  circulating 

library.   Other  valuable  Brooklyn  libraries  ore  tho  f  tho  V.  M  0.  a  .  I  nion 

for  Christian  Work,  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Fortnightly  Club,  and  the  New 
Utrecht.    The  Boroughs  of  gucciis  and  the  Bronx  each  Imvfl  lOVOml  libraric-. 

A  small  library  on  Bond  Street  in  1880  was  the  beginning  of  the  New 
York  Free  Circulating  Library,  which  now  has  ten  brand,,-,  located  OS  fol- 
lows: do  Bond  street,  320  West  Forty-iocond  Street,  251  West  Thirteenth 
Street,  18  Bast  One  Hundred  and  Twonty-flfth  Street,  180  West  Twonty-third 
street,  185  Second  Avenue,  96]  West  sixty. ninth  Street,  1628  Socond  Ave 
nuo,  216  Fast  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  900  West  One  Hundredth  Street 
The  Chief  Librarian's  office  is  at 

L"Ji;We-t  Forty-second  Street.  Tho 
Bond  Street  building,  costing  thir- 
ty-live thousand  dollars,  was  urci  ted 
by  subscription  ;  the  Second  A  s  enue 
branch  by  <  >swald  ( )ttcndorfcr ;  the 
Forts  sccoihI  Street  branch  was 
erected  by  Miss  Catherine  Wolfo 
Bruce;  and  tho  West  Thirteenth 

Street  branch  by  George  W  Van- 

derbilt.     Mis.*    Bruce  has  named 

the  library  put  up  by  her  in  honor 

of  her  father,  (ieorge  Bruce,  the 
eminent  ts pe  founder. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating 

is  the  library  and  educator  of  the 
people,  membership  being  free  upon 

recommendation.   Books  can  beta-  the  original  astoii  i.iukahv. 

ken  home  upon  application,  or  can  LAFAYETTE  PLAGE 
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l>o  used  frcoly  in  tbo  reading  rooms.  This  library 
supplies  11  supplementary  rending  course  for  the 
pupil*  of  the  puhlie  m-IkhiIn  ;  is  also  the  library 
of  numerous  working  girls'  clubs.  The  Traveling 
Library  Department,  established  in  1897,  Bends 
books  to  the  tire-engino  houses  and  other  places 
where  large  numbers  of  men  are  employed  by  the 
city  and  wllOSO  time  is  irregularly  taken  up;  also 
to  various  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 

These  libraries  are  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  are  supported  by  city 
and  State  appropriations,  by 
gifts,  and  by  payments  from 
founders,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  patrons,  one  thousand 
dollars  ;  life  members,  two 
hundred  dollars ;  donors,  one 
hundred  dollars ;  associate 
members,  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  year;  and  annual 
members,  ten  dollars  a  year. 
There  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand 
volumes  in  constant  use, 
which  have  an  average  year- 
ly circulation  of  one  and  a 
half  million  volumes. 

<  >ne  of  the  librarians,  re- 
ferring in  her  report  to  the 
child  patrons  of  tbo  library,  makes  this  statement : 
"  It  is  easy  to  speak  lightly  about  the.-e  children's 
Orrors,  but  the  limitations  of  their  childhood  never 
impressed  us  more  deeply,  nor  have  we  ever  real- 
ized more  the  important  part  which  the  libraries 
play  in  their  lives.  These  children  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  what  they  revive  from  books  for 
moral  and  mental  stimulus.  They  have  no  ath- 
letics, no  real  games,  no  music,  no  art.  The  chang- 
ing seasons  men  little  more  to  them  than  the  trans- 
ition from  winter's  cold  to  the  sweltering  beat  of 
summer.    Many  of  them  kuow  nothing  of  nature. 
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Wild  flowers— they  rarely  see  them.  They  never 
see  the  stars,  though  the  sky  is  above  them— the 
street  lamps  blind  their  eyes.  From  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  and  from  their  books,  they 
must  get  all  they  are  to  know  of  the  good  and 
beauty  of  life.  Their  hours  are  divided  into  those 
spout  at  home  in  a  hot,  crowded,  unsanitary  tene- 
ment, those  spent  in  the  street  or  candy  -aloon, 
and  those  spent  in  the  dark,  overcrowded  school. 

Their  home  life,  few  can 
know;  it  is  often  destroyed 
by  privation  and  ignorance. 
Their  street  life,  he  who 
has  eyes  and  a  heart  may 
read." 

Tbe  children  on  the 
East  Side  are  omnivoroiiB 
readers — not  of  the  penny 
dreadfuls,  tbe  yellow- 
backed  dime  novel,  or 
maudlin  love  story,  but  of 
good,  wholesome  books, 
from  which  they  can  add 
to  the  store  of  knowledge 
gained  in  the  school.  Works 
that  uplift  the  character 
and  heighten  ambition  are 
eagerly  sought  for.  His- 
torical works  especially  ap- 
peal to  the  Ghetto  children, 
who  devour  everything  that  tells  the  story  of 
some  great  event  that  actually  transpired.  After 
historical  works,  those  of  Dickens  and  Hugo  are 
most  desired  ;  nor  are  the  poets  neglected.  With 
a  large  number,  such  writers  as  Alger,  Verne,  and 
Louise  M.  Alcott  are  the  favorites.  The  New 
York  Free  Circulating  Library  rooms  are  crowded 
every  day,  immediately  after  school  has  closed, 
by  an  eager  throng  of  children  who  represent  al- 
most every  race  and  religion,  and  who  have  long 
since  ceased  to  surprise  the  library  attendants  with 
the  ambitious  works  which  they  demand. 
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REVIOUS  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Central  Park 
the  open  Spaces  'if  the 
city  were  painfully  in- 
adequate for  the  sustenance 
of  u  healthy  urban  life. 
Squares,  as  they  were 
culled,  whether  recti- 
linear or  oval,  were  small 
and  not  numerous,  and 
of  these  not  all  were 
planted  and  clothed 
with  verdure.  City 
Hull  Park  was  eight 
and  a  quarter  acres  in 
extent ;  Hatter}'  Pork, 
twenty  -  one  aere6  ; 
Tompkins  Square,  ten 
and  a  half  acres,  now 
planted  with  turf  and 
shade  trees,  anon  laid 
waste  for  a  military  parade 
ground,  and  then  once  more 
clothed  in  grateful  green; 
Washington  Square,  the  old  Potter's  Field,  about  the  same  dimensions ;  Union 
Square,  three  and  u  half  acres  in  extent ;  Stuyvosont  Square,  four  and  a  quarter 
aores;  Madison  Square,  under  seven  acres ;  Bryant  Park,  beside  the  now  disused 
firtl  Grotpn  reservoir,  four  and  three  quarters  acres ;  and  besides  these  there 
V?orO  BOmo  little  spots,  like  Howling  (irccn  and  Abingdon  Square,  a  half  acre  or 
IOSB,  Of  as  little  value  as  ventilators  were  the  private  parks  St.  John's,  since 
obliterated,  and  (iramcroy  I'ark. 

Battery  Park,  of  great  historical  interest,  was  so  named  from  the  fortifica- 
tions built  there  by  the  first  Dutch  sottlors.   In  English  Colonial  days,  and  for 

many  yean  after,  it  was  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  citizens,  and  line  resi- 
lience- skirted  it  on  all  ride-;  hut  now  it  is  surrounded  by  shipping-houses  and 
business  offices  connected  with  maritime  and  foreign  trade.  Its  most  interest- 
ing feature  is  the  tall  flagstaff  from  which  floats  the  American  flag  on  the  smile 
spot  where  once  waved  the  colors  of  ihc  British.  Castle  Garden,  where  the 
immigrants  formerly  landed  (now  converted  into  a  bugC  public  aquarium),  and 
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the  liarge  Office,  from  which  place  poor  foreigners  now  receive  their  first  im- 
pressions  of  the  New  World,  are  other  objects  of  great  interest. 

As  New  York  grew,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  into  one  of  the  world's 
great  cities,  with  half  a  million  people  living  and  working  in  ever  closer  com- 
pactness on  the  appreciating  ground  of  the  lower  part  of  the  narrow  island,  the 
public  gardens,  the  private  lawns  and  flower  beds  and  the  street  shade  trees  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  until  the  brownstone  and  red  brick  of  the  house  walls,  the 
gray  of  the  pavement,  expelled  the  remembrance  of  the  restful  green  of  fields 
and  groves,  and  love  of  Nature  was  .-.titled  in  the  dirt-laden  air  by  the  bustling 
life  of  the  human  ants.  The  chief  deficiency  felt  by  citizens  who  had  tasted 
the  life  of  other  capitals  was  the  lack  of  public  pleasure  grounds,  where  people 
of  all  classes  and  ages  could  Stroll,  ride,  drive,  play,  drink  in  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven,  and  chasten  their  souls  with  the  inspiring  sight  of  bourgeoning  Nature. 
It  was  in  ltS.il  that  A.  C.  Kingsland,  the  then  mayor,  called  the  attention  of 
the  Common  Council  to  the  desideratum.  A  park  well  laid  out,  he  predicted, 
would  become  the  favorite  resort  of  all  classes,  where  those  who  were  wont  to 
pass  the  day  of  rest  among  the  idle  and  dissolute  in  porterhouses  or  places 
more  objectionable  would  rejoice  to  breathe  the  pure  air,  and  the  affluent  to  ride 
and  drive  through  avenue-  free  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  thoroughfares.  There 
were  easily  accessible  places  on  the  island  possessing  the  advantages  of  wood, 
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lawn,  nnd  water,  which  might  at  comparative!  \  Bmall  ox 
pense  be  converted  into  a  park,  which  would  give  four- 
fold returns  in  the  health,  happiness,  anil  comfort  of 
the  people,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes, 

A  committee  approved  the  mayor's  views,  ami 
fixed  upon  the  tract  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  fronting  on  the  East  River,  known  as 
Jones's  Wood,  containing  growths  of 
forest  trees  ami  giving  wondrous  water 
views.      After  the  Legislature 
had  authorized  the  purchase 
of  Jones's  Wood,  the  Hoard 
of  Aldermen  ap- 
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pointed  another  committee,  which  condemned  the  previous  choice  and  adv  i -e. I 
the  locution  of  the  park  on  a  larger  tract  in  the  center  of  the  island,  more 
convenient  of  access,  less  costly  proportionately,  and  generally  more  available. 
The  aldermen  were  won  to  the  view  of  this  committee,  which  consisted  of 
Daniel  Dodge  ami  Joseph  Britton.  The  Legislature,  by  the  act  -.1  July  21, 
1  *•">:*,  authorized  the  city  to  take  possession  of  this  central  tract.  Three  ycare 
passed  before  the  Commissioners  of  Estimate  and  Assessment  had  completed  their 
appraisement  of  the  values  of  the  seventy-five  hundred  expropriated  lots  and  of 
the  betterments  accruing  to  adjacent  owners.  These  latter  were  made  to  con- 
tribute  *l,t;.-,7..V.iu  of  the  total  sum  of  $.r.,lM,.ir,!l  paid  to  the  former.  There 
was  delay  in  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  park,  a 
fortunate  delay  which  resulted  in  -citing  aside  the  mechanical  plans  of  the  en- 
gineer who  surveyed  the  park  site,  in  favor  of  the  artistic  design  offered  in  a 


Publio  <  potition  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsteud  and  Calvert  Vaux.    One  of  the 

chief  merits  of  this  plan  is  the  burying  out  of  light  of  the  transverse  I  Is  that 

intersect  tho  parkatSixty.flftb,  Sovonty-nfoth,  Eighty-sixth,  nnd  Nlnety-sovontli 
Streets.  The  problem  of  epitomising  and  condensing  the  greatest  possiblo  vnri 
■  t\  of  landscape  and  of  use-  for  recreation  and  pleasure  could   bo  bottoi 

solved  than  they  have  done;  and  of  the  vistas  and  waterscape*,  the  wood  laugh-, 

craggy  heights,  cascades,  tho  swoop  of  the  drives,  every  foaturo  varying  al  ovory 

turn,  do  scorn  to  dwellers  in  the  open  ntry  like  the  toy  bounties  and  emblem's 

Of  grandeur  in  a  Japanese  garden,  yet  nunc  can  gainsay  the  craft  of  the  illusion 
and  the  perfection  "■  the  art  that  can  produce  -nch  a  panorama  of  Nature  m  so 
little  space. 

The  park  covers  -even  bundled  and  sixty  eight  acres,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  are  taken  up  by  the  two  reservoirs  that  supply  the  oitj  with  water, 
the  -mailer  of  which,  the  old  one,  by  means  of  terraced  approaches  and  an  ob 
servatory,  is  taken  into  the  scheme  of  the  park  after  a  fashion,  while  the  Qthor, 
perched  happily  on  a  great  PldgO  Crossing  the  park  area,  cuts  it  into  two  parts 
connected  by  the  roads  on  either  side  bordered  b\  hedges  and  v in  rerod  tor 
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races  t.>  (hut  out  tbe  view  of  tbo  walls  of  tbo  grant  reservoir  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Tbe  park  is  so  designed  that  tbo  driveways,  tho  bridle  piths,  and  tbe 
walks  form  iii<l«  pi  iMl.  iii  systems,  by  which  one  can  make  the  whole  tour  either 
in  a  carriage,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  ami  en  joy  every  beauty  without  inter- 
ference Or  collision  with  those  who  take  the  other  modes  of  locomotion,  and  out 
of  Bight  of  them  for  the  most  part.  For  those  who  wish  to  -it  him)  read  or  medi- 
tate or  calmly  to  enjoy  tbo  rejM.se  of  Nature  there  nre  sheltered  benches  nnd 
BUinmorbouses.  Tho  drive-  ami  footpaths  are  so  arranged  that  the  visitor  is 
shut  up  as  much  as  possible  in  tho  park  and  kept  out  of  all  view  or  knowledge 
01  tbo  streets  of  stone  and  mortar  BO  close  to  him  on  either  side. 

There  were  not  many  large  trees  standing  on  the  site  chosen  for  Central 
Park,  a  group  Of  willows  southeast  Of  the  Mall  and  a  few  scattered  specimens 
elsewhere,  a  small  group  of  pines  a  few  oaks,  all  of  which  were  preserved. 
The  land  was  in  large  port  Covered  with  hare  rocks  on  which  the  soil  for  plant- 
ing trees  had  to  bo  placed,  and  in  part  it  was  marsh,  requiring  drainage.  Of 

natural  shrubbery  thcrv  was  none  of  any  a.  unt.    In  the  fortv  years  that  have 

elapsed  since  the  improvements  began  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  both  hemi- 
spheres have  grown  up  in  all  parts  of  the  park,  BO  thickly  in  some  places  that  the 
plantations  have  been  thinned  out  to  allow  tbo  trees  left  standing  room  to  expand. 
SfiO 


The  principal  entrances  to  the  park  are  at  the  lower  end,  from  Fifty-ninth 
Street — the  Scholars' '  late,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  comer,  and  the  Merchants'  Cute, 
at  the  opposite  corner,  where  Broadway  and  the  Boulevard  intersect  Eighth 
Avenue.  Near  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance,  at  the  left  of  the  drive,  is  the  Pond, 
an  irregular  sheet  of  water  covering  live  acres,  bordered  with  picturesque  bluffs 
and  grassy  slopes  On  the  right,  along  the  edge  of  the  park  at  Sixty-fourth 
Street,  are  the  cages  and  pens  of  the  Menagerie,  and  iu  their  midst  the  old  Ar- 
senal, a  flimsy  structure  of  vulgarized  Norman  architecture,  which  was  pur- 
chased from  the  State,  and  which  holds  the  offices  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
and  the  staff  of  architects  and  engineers  and  the  meteorological  observatory. 
The  drive  and  skirting  footpath  lead  up  to  the  Mall,  a  stately  promenade  bor- 
dered by  double  rows  of  large  American  elms,  having  a  length  of  twelve 
hundred  und  twelve  feet  and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  with  ninny  benches  along  the 
sides,  und  at  the  upper  or  northern  end  the  music  stand,  where  iu  summer  one 
of  the  best  hands  in  New  York  is  engaged  to  give  open-air  concerts  at  public 
expense. 

The  Mall  terminates  in  the  broad  Plaza  and  Terrace  overlooking  the  Lake. 
As  a  carriage  road  crosses  the  Plaza,  there  is  an  interior  staircase  leading 
down  from  the  Mall  for  children  and  timid  persons  to  use,  while  in  front, 
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of  the  rood  two  magnificent  stairways  load  down  to  the  lower  Terrace  on  the 
liikc  front,  in  the  ceutor  <>f  which  plays  a  great  fountain. 

Tho  Like,  whoso  surfaco  is  enlivened  by  "wans  mid  other  waterfowl,  is  a 
considerable  body  of  water,  divided  into  two  branches  and  Btretching  nearly 
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across  the  park.  It  is  large  enough  to  afford  a  pleasant  tour  in  a  skiff  or  gon- 
dola in  summer  time,  and  to  give  room  for  thousands  of  skaters  in  winter. 

The  art  which  converted  a  hogback  hill  and  two  swampy  hollows  into  the 
diversiform  beauties  nf  the  lower  end  of  the  park,  and  devised  the  multiplicity 
of  delights  to  be  enjoyed  within  such  a  space,  is  apt  to  be  .forgotten ;  because 
the  art  is  so  line  that  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  two  lakes  and  labyrinthine 
Ramble  between  the  Lake  and  the  Croton  Reservoir ;  the  deceptive  expanse  of 
the  Common,  west  of  the  Mall,  where  children  picnic  and  play  on  the  green- 
sward ;  the  pastoral  perspective  of  grazing  sheep ;  the  rocky  cliffs  surmounted 
by  rustic  arbors  or  clothed  with  wild  vines;  the  grassy  knolls  on  which  Cali- 
fornian  big  trees,  Japanese  ginkgos  and  many  other  strange  trees  and  plants 
arc  found  growing — all  these  now  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  original  face 
of  Nature,  and  the  interesting  carriageways,  bridle  and  footpaths,  here  bridged 
over  and  there  tunneled  beneath  each  Other,  appear  to  follow  the  natural  lay 
of  the  ground.  The  Italian  primness  of  the  Mall  culminating  in  the  splendid 
Terrace  are  the  evident  products  of  design,  which  by  their  formal  elegance  con- 
trast effectively  with  the  masterpieces  of  natural  gardening  on  every  side.  The 
grace  and  variety  of  the  bridges  and  stonework  in  the  park,  designed  mostly  by 
Calvert  Vaux,  and  the  diversified  architectural  ornamentation,  uniformly  chaste 
and  appropriate,  due  mainly  to  Jacob  Wrey  Mould,  compare  favorably  with 
the  architecture  of  any  of  the  parks  of  the  Old  World.  Beside  the  Mall,  em- 
bowered in  trees  op  a  hillock,  is  the  Casino,  the  place  for  lunching  and  refresh- 
ments in  the  lower  part  of  the  park,  and  on  the  same  eminence  is  a  pleasant 
vinery.  On  the  east  side  of  the  park,  lower  than  the  adjacent  Lake,  is  an  oval 
basin  of  water  With  rims  of  masonry,  in  which  boys  are  accustomed  to  sail  their 
toy  yachts.  In  this  part  are  examples  of  formal  Italian  gardening,  with  geo- 
metrical flower  beds  with  their  massed  blaze  of  color  and  set  walks  in  precise 
curves  and  angles.  Rolling  ground  leads  up  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  placed  like  the  Menagerie  on  the  edge  of  the  park,  though  it  had  better 
been,  like  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  opposite  on  the  west  side,  ensconced 
outside  in  a  park  annex  of  its  own. 

The  Ramble  is  a  bewildering  artificial  jungle  covering  thirty-six  acres,  inter- 
laced by  winding  paths  designed  to  lead  the  stroller  astray,  with  shrubbery 
-rivcmng  the  view  in  every  direction  excepting  in  some  open  spots  of  lawn 

where  peat  k-  and  guinea  fowl  disport  themselves.    In  this  wilderness  have 

been  planted  as  many  of  the  native  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  of  the  American 
forests  us  will  thrive  in  this  climate.  There,  too,  the  native  song  birds  of  wood 
and  orchard  love  to  make  their  home.  A  brook  flows  through  the  Ramble  into 
the  Like,  with  pools  and  marshy  borders  in  places,  where  water  plants  grow 
and  the  shy  wild  birds  that  haunt  forest  streams  may  be  espied  by  the  wary  eve. 
The  gloomy  Cave,  on  the  border  of  the  Lake,  is  the  refuge  of  bats  and  owls. 
A  veritable  mountain  path  leads  up  from  the  Bumble  to  the  summit  overlook- 
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ing  tho  old  reservoir,  and  from  its 
crown,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  above  tllO  mean  lOvol 

<if  the  tide,  rises,  the  Belvedere, 

from  which  one  can  survey  the 

whole  landscape  of  the  lower 
park  and  all  the  salient  buildings 
uptown,  or,  turning  to  north- 
ward, can  look  over  the  near 
rosorvoir  and  tlio  greater  ono 
beyond,  a  billowy  incased  in 
masonry,  over  whoso  surfaco  tho 

seagulls  hover. 

licsidc  I  lie  oast  drive,  bc- 
twoou  the  old  reservoir  ami  the 
musoura  grounds,  tho  Egyptian 
obelisk  in  fitly  mounted  on  n 
sightbj  ominonoo.  Al round  tho 
HOW  reservoir  ninn  a  footjmth. 
and  bosido  it  the  bridle  path, 
and  below,  beyond  the  Hereon  of 
trees  planted  in  a  double  row  .  is 
the  drive,    ^         runni  n  g 

[or  two        ^  7  ,! 
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sand  feet  on  the  cast  side.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  reservoir 
a  restaurant  stands  on  a  hill 
beside  tho  road,  below  which, 
<  'ii  a  flat  parterre,  is  kept  a 
model  kiicliiMi  garden. 
In  the  upper  park.  Nature 
geems  to  assume  a  wilder  aspect 
\  egetation  is  less  rrowded  ami 
left    purposely   more  uutended 
Then  there  are  great  crags  and 
chasms  of  the  cold  gray  gneiss,  bare 
and  forbidding  except  for  patches  of 


mould  from  which  straggling 
creepers  spring,  or  crannies  in 
which  the  stunted  mountain  trees 
grow.  On  one  of  the  larger 
stretches  of  meadow  room  has 
been  given  for  tennis  games  and 
football.  In  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  park  is  the  Haarlem  Meer, 
near  which  are  being  built  a  series 
of  line  greenhouses  for  the  propa- 
gation of  plants.  The  Meer  is  a 
smaller  body  of  water  than  the 
Like,  and  yet  a  broader  expanse, 
fringed  picturesquely  on  one  side 


with  marsb 
\  egetation. 
nearly  thir- 
Through 

running 
ly  across 
to  the 
runs  a 
which 


and  aquatic 
It  covers 
teen  acres, 
the  vale 
^  « ^  diugoiial- 
Jl?     tin'  park 
M  e  e  r 
stream, 
bn  'ad- 


ens  in  one  spot  into  the  Pool  and 
in  another  into  the  wild  little  Loch 
inclosed   in   the   picturesque  ravine 
through    which  the  Stream  is  con- 
ducted with  a  skillful  reproduction  of 
the  wild  beauties  of  forest  streams, 
here  a  sheer  cascade,  there  a  swirling 
torrent,  and  farther  below  a  gloomy 
forest  pool.    This  upper  park,  with  its 
alternating    meadows    and  woodland, 
cliffs  and  glen  and  winding  streams,  gives 
the  impression  of  unbounded  room  ami  free- 
dom something  like  the  woods  and  fields  ami 
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hills  and  doles 
of  rural  reality, 
although  the  entire  Bpace  unci 
the  particular  divisions  are  Bmalle 
than  in  the  lower  park,  where 

eaoh  feature  i*  kept  apart  like 
a  polished  gem  encircled  with 
gold,  while  in  the  northern  part 
the  hright  stones  seem  to  glint 
Out  from    their  native  matrix. 
Here  in  wild  profusion  the  na- 
tive  flow  grows  in  artfully  art- 
less luxuriance  l»y  means  of 
•  very  artificial  help  to 
the  fecundity  of  Nature. 
On  u  rocky  summit 
near    the  north- 
western boundary 
stands  the  old 
stono  blockhouse, 
a  fortification  erect- 
ed for  the  war  of  \s\->.    This  part  of  the  park,  which 
from  its  rugged  character  required  considerable  engineering 
operations  to  adapt  it  for  park  purposes,  has  only  lately  been 
completed  by  the  addition  of  the  most  picturesque  of  all 


the  entrances.    Near  the  middle  of  the  northern  wall,  on  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  the  main  upper  entrance  opens 
upon  the  wide  driveway  of  Seventh  Avenue. 

The  drives  of  the  park  were  ingeniously  designed,  first, 
as  has  been  said,  to  fetter  the  attention  of  the  visitor 
to  the  rural  charms  and  sylvan  glories  of  the  park, 
and  screen  from  the  eye  all  sights  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  busy  city  outside ;  second,  to  enable 
him  to  make  the  entire  circuit,  or  to  shorten  bis 
tour  by  taking  one  of  the  transverse  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  opposite  drive ;  and,  third,  to  enable 
residents  on  either  side  of  the  city — physicians, 
for  instance,  hurriedly  called  to  patients,  or 
social  cullers  or  evening  guests— to  enter  by 
one  of  the  side  gates  and  drive  directly 
through  the  park  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
artifice  by  which  these  objects  have  been 
attained  is  well  concealed.    The  carriage- 
ways have  an  aggregate  length  of 
about  nine  miles,  and  an  average 
width  of  fifty-four  feet.    The  prob- 
lem of  affording  a  separate  path  for 
cyclers  through  the  length  of  the 
park,  or  even  over  as  extensive 
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a  course  as  the  carriage  roads  cover,  is  a  problem  that  could 
not  have  entered  into  the  original  plans  of  the  park,  and  on 
account  of  the  very  perfection  of  those  plans  is  the  more 
difficult  to  solve.    The  bridle  paths  extend  five  and  a 
quarter  miles.    The  foot  passenger  who  has  not  the 
means  to  ride  or  drive  was  most  thought  of  by  the 
originators  and  designers  of  the  park,  and  has  cer- 
tainly the  advantage  over  the  carriage  folk,  who 
to  enjoy  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  park  must 
frequently  alight  and  take  to  the  footpaths. 
The  walks  have  an  average  width  of  thirteeu 
feet,  and  a  total  length  of  nearly  twenty-nine 
miles.    There  are  forty-eight  bridges,  arch- 
ways, and  tunnels,  including  twelve  that 
cross  the  transverse  streets.    The  wooded 
area  in  the  park  covers  about  four  hundred 
acres,  on  which,  since  the  park  was  first  laid  out, 
more  than  half  a  million  trees  have  been  planted. 
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A  law  was  paMod  in  1887  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  one  million  dol- 
lar* a  year  for  the  construction  of  parks  for  tbo  people  in  districts  below  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftj  fiftb  Stroet,  where  tlie  congestion  of  population  indioatod 

tlu>  Upod.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  decade  had  parsed  before  the  lirst  fruit-  ..t' 
this  hcneliccnt  law  matured,  wlien  the  slum  of  Mulberry  Bend  was  transformed 

into  a  park.   One  at  Corloar's  Hook,  the  point  <>f  the  East  River  where  lumber 

and  stone  yards  ami  smokc-hclching  factories  onee  stood,  was  opened  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  ]S'l,;,  „„d  js  „„„.  „  verdAUt  and  shadv  asylum,  with  a  shelter 
built  in  Roman  style  along  part  of  the  western  border,  and  a  lockout  serving  a-  a 
posting  place  for  mothers  and  children.  Both  of  these  were  situated  in  districts 
where  the  tenement  house  youth  were  reared  in  the  savagery  of  the  Greets 
int.>  somiorimmals,  troublesome  to  the  police  and  dangerous  and  expensive  to 
the  community.  The  old  site  of  St.  John's  Park,  and  other  small  spots,  have 
been  I  boson  in  the  crowded  downtown  districts;  also  eon-idcrable  area-  l.\  the 
watersido,  one  of  which  will  form  Rutgcr's  Park,  and  on  the  river  front  above 
Corlcai'-  Hook  will  he  another.  Children's  playgrounds  and  public  recreation 
buildings  arc  to  be  attached  to  theso  now  downtown  parks.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  a  largo  oxtension  of  the  East  River  Park  is  planned,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crowded  districts  of  Harlem.  Riverside  Park  is  to  be  carried 
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down  to  the  water's  edge  aloiiir  the  w  hole  front,  and  north  of  Morningsidc  Park 
two  similar  ones  are  to  be  constructed — St.  Nicholas  Park  and  Colonial  Park. 

When  the  population  of  the  metropolis  crept  upon  both  sides  of  Central 
Park,  swarmed  down  on  the  Harlem  plain,  and  began  to  invade  the  villages  be- 
yond the  Harlem  River,  the  enlightened  public  spirit  that  M'eiired  Central  Park 

as  a  precious  birthright  for  the  citizens  of  Manhattan  had  gained  in  vigor  ami 
authority  by  that  victory  and  was  able  to  claim  commensurate  breathing  spaces 
for  the  greater  city  of  the  future.  Nor  was  Central  Park  all  the  land  that  war. 
reclaimed  for  public  u-c  and  enjoyment  on  Manhattan  Island.  A  part  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  huge  ridge  forms  Morningsidc  Park,  irregular  in  -hape 
and  extending  from  a  point  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  Central  Park,  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  up  to  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  having  an  average  breadth  of  six  hundred  feet,  and 
covering  thirty-one  and  u  quarter  acres.  On  the  other  side  of  this  same 
ridge,  occupying  the  picturesque  bank  of  the  North  River,  still  covered  in  part 
with  old  forest  tree-  and  the  plantations  of  vanished  villas,  and  commanding 
for  ita  whole  length  the  magnificent  view  of  the  broad  estuary  dotted  with 
river  craft,  and  the  Palisades  of  the  farther  shore,  is  Riverside  Park  and  its 
Drive,  extending  nearly  three  mile-,  from  Seventy-second  Street  up  to  One 
Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street,  with  an  average  width  of  five  hundred  feet  and 
an  aggregate  area  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres.  The  improvement 
of  Morningsido  and  Riverside  park.-,  after  being  begun  with  some  admirable 
engineering  work,  was  left  unfinished  for  many  year.-,  until  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation on  the  upper  wc-t  -ide  rendered  the  completion  of  the  work  imperative. 
About  the  same  time  the  East  River  Park  was  laid  out,  a  breezy  bluff  covering 
twelve  and  a  half  acres,  overlooking  the  terrible  rushing  tide  that  sweeps 
through  Hell  Gate  and  by  Blackwcll'-  Island.  Cedar  Park,  containing  seven- 
teen and  a  half  acres,  was  already  set  aside  for  a  public  recreation  ground  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  and  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
Manhattan  twenty-three  and  a  third 

reserved  at  High  Bridge. 

Mount  Morris  Park  occu- 
pies an   irregular  and  rocky 
sugar-loaf  hill  about  a  hun- 
dred   feet    high,  that  blocks 
Fifth   Avenue  between  One 
Hundred  and  Twentieth  and 
One    Hundred    and  Twenty- 
fourth    Streets.      It    is  about 
twenty  acre-  in  extent. 

The  Legislature  in  1S88  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  commis-  MORNINGSIDE  PARK 


acres  were 
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don  to  select  ii  site  for  u  park  or  a  system 
of  parks  in  the  annexed  districts  beyond 
the  Ilarlein  River.  Tlie  commissioners-— 
Lutlicr  R.  Marsh,  Waldo  Hutchins,  Louis 
^  ».  Fitzgerald,  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  George  \V. 
McLean,  Thomas  J.  Orombie,  William  W. 
Xili'S  mill  John  Mnllaly— construed  their 
duties  in  no  niggardly  fashion.  They  chose  tho 
three  small  parks  in  the  nearer  district  that  was 
pied  for  habitation  and  industry,  ami  fur  three  L'i'eat  parks 
OOnneotcd  by  broad  parkways  in  the  rural  ontskirt-s  of  the  enlarged  city.  The 
largest  one  of  all  lay  outside  of  the  city  boundaries,  us  they  then  weir,  beyond 
the  Bronx  River,  in  Westcheator  Connty.   Opponents  of  the  new  parks  rested 

their  ens.-  chielly  on  the  le^nl  contentions  that  the  citv  of  New  York  could  QOl 
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hold  property  in  another  county,  and  that  it  had  already  exceeded  the  constitu- 
tional limit  of  its  borrowing  powers,  which  is  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  all  taxable  real  estate,  and  hence  could  not  incur  new  debt  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  park  sites.  The  Court  of  \  ppeals  decided  that  the  Municipality 
had  not  exceeded  its  debt-making  capacity,  inasmuch  OS  more  than  a  third  of 
the  nominal  debt  consisted  of  bonds  that  had  been  bought  back  by  the  city, 
and  were  held  in  the  treasury  until  the  time  arrived  for  their  cancellation. 
The  other  objection  was  disposed  of  by  a  judgment  affirming  the  power  of 
tho  Legislature  tO  confer  upon  the  city  of  New  Vm-k  authority  to  cuinlemn  and 
take  possession  of  property  in  Westchester  County.  All  obstacle*  ha\ im;  been 
Cleared  away,  the  lands  selected  for  the  new  parks  became  the  property  of 
the  community  at  a  cost  of  about  nine  million  dollars.  This  gave  to  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  New  World  a  total  area  of  5,167  acres  in  public  parks,  exceed- 
ing the  park  area  of  Paris,  which  has  4,505  acres,  including  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  tho  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  leaving  London,  with  1,442  acres 
only,  far  in  the  rear. 

Of  the  new  parks  north  of  the  Harlem  River  the  nearest  is  St.  Mary's  Park, 
which  covers  nearly  twenty-nine  acres. 

Orotona  Parkway  takes  up  twelve  acres.  Crotona  Park,  t..  which  it  leads, 
is  a  beautiful  wooded  vale  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  acres. 

Claremont  Park  is  thirty-eight  acres  in  extent;  here  are  tine  tennis  courts, 
and  at  the  old  Zyhorowsky  mansion  band  concerts  are  given  Saturday  afternoons 
during  the  summer. 

The  remoter  Van  Cortlandt  Park  lias  an  area  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  acres.  This  is  the  nearest  of  the  great  parks.  It  includes  the  old  Van 
Cortlandt  estate,  and  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  surface,  picturesquely  rugged 
or  gentlj  rolling,  alternating  with  low-lying  marsh  and  meadow  land,  and  dotted 
with  woods  and  brush,  with  patches  of  ancient  orchard  and  here  and  there  a 
colonial  mansion  or  old  mill  in  -rood  preservation.  It  was  on  this  ground  that 
Washington  executed  his  celebrated  ruse,  keeping  camp  tires  blazing  on  Vault 
Hill  and  making  a  great  show  of  sentry  guards  after  his  main  army  had  secretly 
decamped  and  was  in  full  march  to  ^  orktown.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  that 
the  military  parade  ground  i>f  the  citi/en  soldiery  .if  New  York  should  have 
been  laid  out  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  The  old  Van  Cortlandt  mansion,  built 
in  L784,  still  standing,  is  used  for  a  historical  museum  for  the  display  of  a  col- 
lection of  Revolutionary  and  colonial  relics  in  charge  of  the  Society  of  Colo- 
nial Dames.  A  kitchen,  dining  room,  parlor,  and  two  chambers  are  furnished 
with  the  relics  in  the  style  of  Revolutionary  times.  In  another  room  miscella- 
neous smaller  article-  arc  displayed  in  cases.  The  old  prist  ami  saw  mills  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  are  also  still  standing.  The  stream  that  turned  the  mill-wheels 
forms  a  lake  just  above  the  mill  site,  which  is  a  favorite  resort  in  winter  for 
skaters  ami  curlers. 


Columbia  ColUyi'  Hoatliouw. 

BEAUTIFUL  WALK  IN  RIVERSIDE  PARK,  ALONG  THE  HUDSON. 


GREAT  PARKS  AND  HITS  OF  (i KEEN. 


\  PATH 
IN  TUB  woods, 
UKON.V.  I'AKK. 


Tho    Mosholu  Parkway, 
occupying    eighty  acres,  leads 
from  Van  Cortlandt  Park  to  Bronx 
Park,  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides 
of  tlio  placid  streamlet  made  fa- 
mous  by    tllO  ludicrous 
order  sent  t<>  the  Hrit- 
i.-li  admind  to  sail  up 
River    with    his  fleet, 
six  hundred  and  sixty-one  acres.  It 


the  Bronx 
Bronx  Park  coven 

is  an  attractive  spot,  easy  of  access,  and  the  whole  space  has  been  bespoken 
for  purpOMM  conducive  to  the  recreation,  amusement,  and  edification  of  the 

people  of  New  York.  A  pari  is  reserved  for  children's  playgrounds.  The 
botanical  garden  will  occupy  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.   The  Legislature 

passed  a  bill  incorporating  a  society  to  establish  and  control  such  a  garden,  and 
providing  for  the  erection  ..f  suitable  buildings  by  the  city  as  soon  us  tlx-  society 
should  raise  |250,000.  Tho  Society,  ooinposed  of  wealthy  and  public-spirited 
citizens  has  this  fund  already  pledge.!,  and  the  plans  for  the  greenhouses  and 
botanical  museum  and  laboratory  have  been  approved.  The  objects  of  the  gar- 
den arc,  to  cultivate  and  dUplaj  all  kinds  of  plants,  native  ami  exotic,  hardv 
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Subtropical,  and  tropical:  to  investigate  and  study  vegetable  life  and  economic 
botany  ;  and  to  supply  the  parks  with  trees  and  plants,  and  the  schools  with 
botanical  specimens  for  study  and  analysis.  The  buildings,  with  their  ap- 
proaches, will  cover  twenty-five  acres.  On  the  ground  allotted  to  the  society  is 
a  tract  of  sixty-five  acres  of  fine  hemlock  forest,  which  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
serve, Of  the  rest  of  the  area  thirty  acres  will  be  devoted  to  coniferous  trees, 
seventy  to  deciduous  forest,  embracing  two  hundred  and  fifty  species,  fifteen  to 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  eight  to  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  remaining  ground, 
about  a  hundred  acres,  to  lakes  and  marsh  for  aquatic  plants,  vineries,  meadows, 
rockeries,  etc.  Columbia  I'niversitv  will  co-operate  in  the  museum  and  labora- 
tory of  systematic,  physiological,  and  economic  botany. 

Another  group  of  public-spirited  men  has  undertaken  to  provide  a  zoologi- 
cal garden  to  vie  with  those  of  Antwerp,  Berlin,  and  other  European  cities. 
They  have  promised  to  expend  $250,000  on  the  enterprise,  and  a  large  section 
of  Bronx  Park  has  been  assigned  to  this  purpose. 

Pclhara  Parkway,  connecting  Bronx  Park  with  Pelham  Bay  Park,  contains 
ninety -five  acres.  These  parkways,  which  will  in  time  be  shaded  by  majestic 
rows  of  trees,  are  each  six  hundred  feet  wide.  Pelham  Bay  Park,  extending 
along  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  deeply  indented  with  pretty  coves  and  covered 
with  wild  vegetation,  lias  an  area  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-six  acres.  It 
was  formerly  the  property  of  tho  Pell  family.  Within  its  confines  is  the  his- 
toric ground  where  on  October  18,  1777,  the  American  patriots  attacked  and 
by  their  galling  fire  from  behind  stone  walls  inflicted  severe  losses  on  five 
times  their  number  of  British  regulars  just  landed  and  marching  up  from 
Throgg's  Neck. 

Prospect  Park,  the  pride  of  Brooklyn  borough,  is  laid  out  on  the  field  of 
the  great  battle  of  Long  Island  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Battle  Pass, 
where  (ieneral  Sullivan  with  four  hundred  men,  on  August  27,  1770,  with- 
stood the  onset  of  the  British  cavalry  and  the  Hessian  iu- 
held  out  under  a  galling  artillery  fire  from  dawn 
last  of  the  I. rave  band  was  cut  down  at  noonday, 
served  and  marked  by  a  commemorative  tablet. 
i>n  the  side  of  Lookout  Hill  a  fine  monument 
was  erected  in  1S'.»5  in  memory  of  the  four  hun- 
dred Maryland  troops  who  were  killed  in  that 
battle. 

Prospect  Hill,  which  was  chosen  as  the  site  of 
Brooklyn's  park,  affords  from  its  summit  a  view 
of  Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  the  shores  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  bays,  the  Long  island  plains, 
and  the  ocean  melting  from  sight  in  the  distance.  Its 


fantry,  and 
until  the 
is  pre- 


commanding  position  led  General  Washington  to  select  the 
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GREAT  PAliKS  AND  HITS  OF  GREEN 


NAT  l"  UK 
l'NI>ISTl'UIIKI>, 
PROSPECT  PARK, 

range  of  which  it  forms  a  part  for 
tlio  erection  of  earthworks,  to  defend  New 
York  against  the  British. 
Tlie  park  and  boulovard  system  of  Brooklyn  is  due 
chiefly  to  James  8.  T.  Stranahan,  president  of  the  Park 
Commis-ion  from  tlio  beginning,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent advocates  of  tbo  Groator  New  York,  and  long  president  of  the  Hrooklvn 
Park  Board,  a  Btatuoof  whom,  by  Frederick  Macmonnics,  lias  been  erected  in 
Prospect  Park. 

The  park  embrace*  a  tract  bounded  by  Ninth,  Flatbuah,  Ocean,  and  Franklin 
Avenues,  the  ( fonoj  bland  Road,  and  Fifteenth  Streot  The  plans  were  prepared 
by  Ohnstead  and  Vanx,  tin-  designers  of  Coutral  Park.  The  main  features  of 
the  design  an>  a  chain  of  lakes  a  mile  long  ;  the  Midway,  between  this  lake  re- 
gion and  the  Long  Meadow,  Consisting  ofj  a  BOrioa  ..f  hills  of  various  heights 
which  are  adorned  by  torraCOB  and  areadcs,  with  driven  and  walks  leading  to  the 
high  plateau  that  forms  the  summit,  with  a  deer  paddoek  on  the  Flatbush  Ave- 
nUO  side,  the  Battle  Pass  just  beyond  it,  gardens  filled  with  choice  flowers  in 
some  places,  and  in  others  wild,  shady  dolls,  labyrinthine  mazes,  and  winding 
paths.  rOVOOling  with  each  turn  a  shifting  panorama  of  natural  scenery  ;  and  the 

Long  Meadow,  tilling  the  fanlike  lower  end  ami  offering  realty  grand  and  exten- 
sive viows  of  wood  and  open  fields. 

Prospect  Park  is  much  smaller  than  Contra]  Park,  comprising  only  live 
hundred  and  sixty-two  aeres.  Every  patch  of  it,  however,  has  been  made 
the  sul.ject  of  export  study  and  artistic  design.  The  drives  and  avenues,  the 
lakes,  the  playgrounds,  the  groves  und  plantations  are  as  tine  as  anvthing 


of  their  kind.  Critics  of  landscape  architecture  have  declared  that  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  picturesque  natural  effects  created  by  artificial  means  to  be 
seen  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  whole  world,  are  to  be  found  within  the 
hounds  of  Prospect  Park.  The  sylvan  and  pastoral  charms  of  the  scenery 
impress  every  visitor,  aud  the  skill  with  which  the  thick  screens  of  forest  growth 
are  interposed  between  the  winding  walks  and  drives  produce  a  sense  of  wood- 
land solitude,  of  the  wildness  and  immensity  of  Nature,  that  is  amazingly  effect- 
ive considering  the  small  space  into  which  such  a  variety  of  landscape  has  been 
compressed— such  extended  vistas  and  stretches  of  grassy  mead,  such  umbrageous 
thickets,  shady  dells,  torrential  gulches,  water  views,  lovely  groves,  and  rolling 
or  rugged  rises  of  ground. 

The  most  important  and  remarkable  of  tbe  engineering  works  is  the  great 
well  for  the  Bupplj  of  the  streams  and  lakes  that  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  park.  A  well  was  stink,  sixty-five  feet  deep  and  of  a  diameter  nearly 
e.pial  to  the  depth,  from  which  at  an  average  rate  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
gallons  a  day  the  wafer  is  pumped  to  supply  all  the  fountains,  lakes,  and  rivulets. 
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PLAZA  (MAIN)  ENTRANCE  TO  PROSPECT  PARK 


11IK   NEW   MKTIK  )!■('!  is. 


MONUMENT  IX  MEMORY  OP  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  MARYLAND  TROOPS 
KILLED  IX  THE  BATTLE  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 


The  people  of  Brooklyn  were  made  to  feel,  by  the  absence  as  fnr  as  possible 
of  all  restrictive  regulations,  that  the  plaeo  was  their  domain,  in  which  UiCV  could 
freely  roam  and  enjoy  almost  the  same  freedom  as  in  the  wild  woods  mid  fields. 
The  result  has  liccn  that  Brooklyn  feels  n  peculiar  pride  and  delimit  in  its  park, 
which  is  visited  by  nearly  twenty  million  persons  in  the  course  of  a  vear,  and  is 
the  scene  of  periodical  coaching  parade*,  floral  festivals,  school  festivals,  and 
affords  ample  room  for  tennis  courts,  croquet,  amateur  ball  game*,  mid  sitnilur 
popular  sports.  Seat*  are  provided  in  which  the  people  can  watch  the  stream 
of  carriages,  promenodore,  equestrians,  and  bicyclers,  or  look  on  nt  the  games. 
No  fear  of  the  sod  being  ruined  by  trampling  ever  beset  the  park  authori- 
ties, vvbd  have  always  allowed  the  Use  of  the  lawns  for  games  and  exercise  with 
but  few  restrictions.  When  the  tennis  courts,  croquet  grounds,  and  baseball 
fields  begin  to  show  Signs  of  wear.  Others  are  laid  out  on  a  fresh  I1"1 

N'i  ir  the  main  entrance  to  the  park  the  mad  divides  into  two,  encircling  the 
Long  -Meadow  and  Lesser  Lake  and  woodlands  at  its  side.  The  mud  branches 
and  reunites  in  the  thickly  wooded  part  m  ar  the  east  fide  entrance,  and  then  runs 
round  the  streams  and  ponds  ami  adjacent  meadow  land  ami  shruhhci-v  which 
lead  to  the  Great  I/ike,  which  is  entirely  skirted  bv  the  main  drive,  from  which 
entrancing  views  of  the  water  and  its  wooded  islets  arc  obtained,  Broad  plazas, 
flowery  parterres,  and  ornamental  architectural  .structures  open  upon  the  water 
front  at  the  near  end,  08  in  Central  Park.  The  Amhergill  Cascade  is  w>  grand 
and  picturesque  us  any  such  artificial  creation  anywhere.    The  water  views  over 


the  Great  Lake  an  quite  extensive,  ami  the  viotvl  along  the  Stream  an-  not  on 

the  diminutive  scale  common  in  park  architecture.   The  Lullwator  Pond  i*  an 

beautiful  IU)  any  forest  pool  can  be.  ami  the  Vale  CasllUlOro  ICOIM  like  an  en 
chanted  spot,  so  lovel\  and  various  arc  the  laud  and  water  growtllS  brought 

together  in  one  scone.   The  structural  and  ornamental  architecture  i«  as  grace 
fid  and  Chaste  as  in  Central  Park.    The  expert  skill  employed  in  constructing 
that  park  was  at  the  service  of  the  Brooklyn  people,  made  riper  and  wiser  bv 

tin'  formor  oxporionco.  The  Meadowporl  ami  Olofi  Ridgo  aralius  me  ftilO  OX- 
ample*  of  ornamental  ari'hitecttire,  and  so  are  the  screen  and  stairwavs  of  the 
Terrace  in  tin'  ( iarden. 

The  main  entrance,  reached  by  r'liitbush  Avenue,  i-  from  the  Grand  I'ln/.a, 
in  which  is  a  splendid  electric  fountain,  through  the  SOU  lp  til  rod  arch  that  Brook- 
lyn has  erected  to  commemorate  her  sons  who  fell  in  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  I'liion.  There  are  carriage  entrances  at  each  of  the  four  corners, 
two  at  opposite  sides  near  the  middle,  where  the  park  narrow-,  toward  the  lower 

end,  and  a  minor  entrai       on  the  long  northwest  cud  facing  the  line  residential 

district  of  the  Hill.     Hctwccn  the  two  side  entrance  the  SomowliOt  olrcuItOUS 
road  leads  across  the  park,  but  there  is  very  little  transit  travel.    The  lake 
covers  lifty  acres;  woodland,  OHO  hundred  and  ton  acre-  ;  gardens  and  shrub 
lien,  two  hundred  acres;  pond,  and  water  courses,  aixty  acres.    The  total  cunt 

of  the  park,  including  the  purchase  monoy  for  the  land,  was  $0,820,000, 


WATER  TOWER  AND  RESERVOIR  OVERLOOKING  PROSPECT  PARK 
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GREAT  PARKS  AND  HITS  OF  GREEN. 


Brooklyn  lino  six  other  parks  and  three  fine  boulevards.  The  finest  of  the 
omull  parks,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  is  Washington  Park,  known 
still  under  the  old  name  of  Fort  Greene,  containing  thirty  acres,  situated  near 
the  summit  of  the  Hill,  ami  affording  a  superb  view,  in  every  changing  phase  of 
cloud  or  sunshine,  and  most  fascinating 
when  the  lights  sparkle  in  the  gloom 
of  night,  of  Brooklyn,  New  ^  'ii  k,  and 
the  harbor  spread  out  like  a  map.  This 
parlt  was  Brst  laid  out  on  the  present 
site  in  1845. 

Oeomi  Parkway  is  a  famous  speed- 
way running  directly  south  five  and  a 
half  miles  fmm  Pro-peet  Park  to  Co- 
ney Island.  The  driveway  is  two  hun- 
dred anil  fifty  foot  wide,  divided  into 
a  main  and  two  minor  roadways,  sepa- 
rated by  magnificent  rows  of  shade 
trees.     Alongside    the    speedway  for 

trotters  runs  the  mosl  frequented  of 
all  bicycle  paths.  The  other  principal 
Brooklyn  boulevard  is  Sackotl  Street 
or  EttBtOrn  Parkway,  extending  from 
Prospect  Park  to  East  New  York.  It 
has  the  same  width  as  Ocean  Park- 
way, with  double  rows  of  trees  and  a 
Tcltord  pavement. 

The  Shore  Road,  a  beautiful  car- 
riage drive  lately  built  along  the  edge 
of  New  York  Bay,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  picturesque  roads  in  the 
Country  for  a  pleasure  drive. 

Brooklyn  Forest  is  the  name  given 
to  a  natural  wooded  park  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Uiiindary  of  Highland 
Park  as  far  as  Richmond  Hill  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens.  M  agnifieent  for- 
est trees  and  natural  shrubbery  dis- 
tinguish it  from  those  parks  which 
have  been  beautified  by  the  art  and 
genius  of  man.  Natural  hills  form 
observatories  from  which  can  be  ob- 
tained magnificent  views  of  the  At 
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lantic  Ocean.  Jamaica  Kay,  and  Long  Island  Sound.  The  main  drive  con- 
ned-, with  Astoria,  Flushing,  the  military  reservation  of  Creedmoor,  White- 
stone,  and  other  interesting  places  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  There  has  been 
one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  expended  on  Brooklvu  For- 
est, which  is  about  one  fourth  the  orig- 
inal purchase  price  of  Prospect  Park. 

By  the  side  of  Prospect  Park,  on 
the  east,  is  a  broad  level  field,  fortv 
acres  in  extent,  covered  with  hard 
springy  turf,  artificially  created  to  with- 
stand the  tramp  of  men  and  horses. 
This  is  the  Parade  Ground,  a  place 
that  has  contributed  as  much  to  the 
health  and  pleasure  of  Brooklyuin-  a- 
any  spot  of  equal  size,  for  it  is  the 
field  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports — 
polo,  baseball,  cricket,  etc. — which  are 
watched  by  an  admiring  multitude 
~t  mding  around.  Some  of  the  earlier 
squares  and  parks  have  been  alienated 
by  the  city  ami  are  now  obliterated. 
The  smaller  parks  now  existing  are  the 
neglected  City  Park,  containing  seven 
acres,  between  Flushing  and  Park  Ave- 
nues, opposite  the  Navy  Yard,  near  the 
East  River;  the  fenced-in  spaces  at  the 
foot  of  Clark,  Pineapple,  Cranberry, 
and  Middagb  Streets,  in  the  foreground 
of  Columbia  Heights;  Tompkins  Park, 
containing  seven  and  three  quarters 
acres;  the  little  square  called  Carrol) 
Park,  now  turned  into  a  children's  play- 
ground ;  and  City  Hall  Park,  contain- 
ing an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  Oardens  of 
about  sixty  acres,  now  being  designed. 
In-long  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arte 
and  Sciences  on  Eastern  Parkway. 

The  total  area  of  lands  in  Brooklyn 
now  used  or  designed  for  park  pur- 
po-cs  is  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-two 
acres. 


\i;\Y   FORK'S  MARKETS  AND 


OLD  WASHINGTON  MARKET. 


TO  tho  average  man  the  Btudy  ..f  tho  question  of  food  supply  reaches  no 
further  than  tin-  observati  f  the  exact  timo  for  his  meals  and  the 
casual  examination  of  a  menu-card  or  a  grocer's  bill.   The  considera- 
tion 'if  whore  things  come  from  and  how  they  get  here  arc  to  him  of 
minor  importance 

Ii  is  oomraonly  thought  that  those  who  live  in  largo  cities  are  supplied  with 
nn  inferior  quality  of  food,  both  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  and  large 
demand,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  provisions  from  a  distance.    But  the 

fm',s  ,m'  *"      1  '"'  v.    Nt-w  York  demands  and  receives  the  best  of  every- 

thing,  both  from  its  opiourean  taste  and  a  thorough  system  of  food  inspection. 
Even  tho  most  common  provision*— fresh  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  ull  kinds  of 
meats— aw  much  easier  to  procure, and  of  better  .p.alitv.  than  at  the  verv  enters 

produ.  Son  themselves.  A  single  glance  at  anj  of  the  great  market."  of  Now 
Fork  (  ity  wjll  show  that  the  very  best  in  the  way  of  provisions  is  sent  there 
not  only  from  the  surrounding  territory  that  it  necessarily  draws  upon,  but 
from  distant  States  and  countries  as  well.   And  quite  contrary  to  the  usual 

opinion,  the  cost  of  food  product-  is       low,  and  often  lower,  than  in  many  of 

the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  country 

Murkotaare  distributed  at  convenient  points  throughout  the  city,  and  the 

luismess  do,».  at  these  point,  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  accommodations  fur- 

utohed.   For  the  most  par.  they  represent  tho  centers  of  largo  market  districts, 

and  in  Washington  Market  in  particular  the  business  done  inside  is  onh  a  small 
proportion  of  the  hnsmc-ss  done  hy  dealers  in  the  same  line  outside.    They  net 


SOURCES  OF  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

the  city  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollar-  per  year  in  rentals.  The  market 
buildings  are  all  the  property  of  the  city,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Markets,  who  holds  office  under  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  markets  are  the  centers  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  food  distribution  of 
the  eity,  and  while  some  of  the  larger  ones  are  known  by  some  particular  com- 
modity in  which  their  principal  dealings  consist,  they  are  in  many  respects  alike, 
and  the  lines  of  business  carried  on  arc  similar. 

Washington  Market  is  the  chief  meat  and  vegetable  market  of  the  city. 
The  new  building  is  of  brick,  well  adapted,  and  commodious.  Around  the  out- 
side are  mostly  fruit  .stands  and  restaurants,  the  inside  being  given  over  entirely 
to  the  market  business.  But,  as  has  been  said,  Washington  Market  represents 
but  a  small  part  of  the  business  that  has  grown  up  around  it.  This  distinct  is 
the  -reit  produce  district  ami  distributing  center  of  the  country,  and  is  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  large  commission  hoUses 

The  retail  portion  of  Washington  Market  is  patronized  to  a  large  extent  by 
those  living  in  Jersey  City  and  the  New  Jersey  suburhs,  it  being  much  easier  to 
procure  good  provisions  at  reasonable  prices  than  in  the  towns  outside  the  eity. 
This  trade  is  heaviest  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  during  the  winter  holiday  sea- 
sou  is  particularly  interesting.  Until  the  opening  of  the  great  Market- Wagon 
Stand  at  Little  Twelfth  Street,  the  streets  in  this  neighborhood  were  often 
entirely  Mocked  hy  market  wagons  from  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  upper 
New  York,  hut  now  this  outside  trade  has  been  practically  done  away  with. 

West  Washington  Market,  like  Washington  Market,  represents  more  prop- 
erly a  district  than  the  single  building  in  which  it  is  housed.  The  name  was 
formerly  applied  to  the  district  extending  along  West  Street,  opposite  Washing- 
ton Market,  ami  northward.  Here  are  the  termiui  of  most  of  the  railroads  and 
the  landings  of  hundreds  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  fruit 
ami  produce  trade.  While  the  name  now  properly  applies  to  the  foot  of  West 
Twelfth  Street,  a  vast  trade  remains  in  the  entire  neighborhood. 

The  building  proper  occupies  the  two  blocks  bounded  by  Bloomfield,  West, 
and  (iansevoort  Streets  and  Thirteenth  Avenue,  ami  stands  just  west  of  the 
M  irket-Wagon  Stand.  Four  broad  avenues  run  through  it  from  east  to  west 
(Grace,  Thomson,  Hewitt,  and  Loew),  and  one  (Lawton  Avenue)  from  north 
to  south.  The  building  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  wholesale  meat  and 
poultry  trade.  Swift,  Armour,  and  several  of  the  great  packing  concerns  have 
refrigerators  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  spur  track  makes  it  possible  to  unload  the 
meat  directly  from  the  cars  into  the  freezers. 

The  large  s-piare  directly  to  the  east,  and  bounded  by  Little  Twelfth,  We-t. 
Washington,  and  Gansevoort  Streets,  is  the  Market- Wagon  Staud.    It  is  the  site 
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of  Fort  Gunscvoort,  which  disappeared  forty  years  ago.  The  ground  is  luid  out 
into  ten  paved  streets  thirty-three  feet  wide,  that  run  from  north  to  BOUth,  be- 
tween which  are  sidewalks  six  feet  in  width.  Light  is  supplied  at  night  by 
twelve  electric  lights.  The  wagons  so  stand  along  the  sides  of  the  street*  that 
a  passage  may  be  left  in  the  middle  for  buyers  to  pass  through  with  their  carts. 
Pedestrians  can  pass  along  the  sidewalk  and  make  their  purchases  from  the 
wagons  on  either  side.  The  stand  accommodates  about  Olglll  hundred  wagons, 
and  the  streets  for  some  distance  in  all  directions  are  usually  used  for  the  over- 
How.  The  opening  of  a  wagon  stand  has  greatly  relieved  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  Market,  which  often  amounted 
to  a  dangerous  blockade,  especially  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  nights, 
the  great  market  nights  of  the  week.  "The  district  on  the  North  Kivcr  where  the 
markets  are  situated  provide  scarcely  room  enough  for  the  inarketinen  them 
selves,  and  the  farmers  are  now  forbidden  to  lino  the  streets  around  the  markets'." 

Fulton  Market  and  Fulton  Fish  Market  (wholesale)  are  very  important.  Ful- 
ton Market  is  the  property  of  the  city,  and  is  a  red  brick  building  surmounted 
by  mv  towers.  Its  roof  is  of  iron  and  glass,  supported  by  iron  columns.  It  has 
over  two  hundred  stands,  and  is  almost  exclusively  a  retail  market.  The  products 
sold  are  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  fresh  meat,  poultry,  game,  butter,  fruit,  and  vege 
tables;  ami  the  south  side  is  almost  taken  up  by  restaurants,  and  coffee  and  cigar 
booths.    Three  of  the  towers  are  occupied  as  refrigerators,  one  is  a  telegraph 

office,  and  one,  in  the  northeast  corner,  a  museum.    "Trout  Day,"  whicl  curs 

on  April  I,  is  an  annual  display  of  fish  which  is  only  to  bo  seen  at  this  market. 
The  custom  was  introduced  by  State  Fish  Commissioner  Blackford  in  1 K77,  and 
is  still  an  occasion  of  extraordinary  interest. 

The  trade  of  Fulton  Market  is  mostly,  in  the  case  of  fish  and  dressed  meats, 
with  large  boarding  houses  and  hotels  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  It  is  also  to 
the  Long  Island  suburbanite  what  the  Washington  Market  is  to  the  sojourner 
from  New  Jersey — his  last  stopping  place  on  his  way  home. 

The  wholesale  fish  market  is  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  South  Street.  It  is 
of  wood,  two  stories  in  height,  and  is  owned  by  private  individuals.  It  is  here 
that  the  fishing  schooners  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  the  licensed  vendors  and 
uptown  retail  merchants  lay  in  their  supplies.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest  market* 
in  the  city,  being  the  center  of  the  fish  trade  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  the 
entire  country. 

Jefferson  and  Essex  markets  arc  well-known  from  the  connection  of  their 
names  with  the  police  courts  held  in  these  buildings. 

Jefferson  is  a  small  market,  doing  mostly  a  retail  business,  located  at  the 
junction  of  Sixth  and  Greenwich  Avenues.  It  occupies  a  low  brick  structure 
adjoining  the  Jefferson  Market  Court  and  Prison,  which  stands  to  the  north  and 
harmonizes  with  it  in  architecture  ;  the  court  building  being  a  tasty  Structure  in 
the  Italian  Gothic  style,  built  of  red  brick  and  white  sandstone. 


Efcox  Market  occupies  purl  of  0  plain  red  brick  building  01)  Grand  Stir.  I, 
between   EsSOX  and    Ludlow  Streets.     It  i*  mostly  taken  up  by  retail  dealer- 
in  meat.    K-sev  Market  Prison  and  Court  are  north  of  it,  on  E*»ux  Strcol 
Directly  north  of  it,  and  separated  from  it  by  only  a  narrow  lane,  is  the  old 
Ludlow  Street  Jail. 

'  Of  the  other  markets,  the  Harlem  Market,  at  <  hi.    Hundred  mid  S.  I 

Street  and  First  Avenue,  East,  is  among  the  most'  important.  It  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  district,  ami  occupies  the  entire  block  included  between  One 
Hundred  and  Second  and  One  Hundred  and  Third  Btroots,  and  Fir»|  iVvonuo 
and  Avenue  A.  It  consists  of  a  low  brick  building,  or  rather  a  group  of  low 
brick  buildings,  which  inclose  on  three  sides  a  large  ..pen  spare  in  the  middle  of 
the  square.  This,  and  a  large  space  at  the  eastern  end,  are  used  as  a  wagon 
stand. 

Manhattan  Market,  at  the  foot  of  We»t  Thirt  y-llfth  Street,  is  the  center  of 

the  meat -freezing  district.    It  is  in  this  district  that   si  of  tin.  large  meat  flrmj 

have  their  freezers, 

The  buiinOSS  of  COW  Storage  is  a  very  important  one.  There  are  many  line 
plants  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  equipped  with  olQVUton  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fblO  machinery.  It  docs  not  differ  ill  its  essential  principle-  from 
Other  Storage    in  fact,  many  of  ihc  large  storage  warehouses  me  supplied  with 

cold-storage  departments.   Tho  buildings  am  simply  great  refrigerators,  kept  at 

a  freezing  temperature  by  huge  refrigerating  machine*.  The  spare  is  rented  out 
at  Stipulated  retOS  and  brings  very  profitable  returns. 

Centre,  Tompkins,  ami  1'niou  arc  important  ESail  Side  retail  markets.  (Im 
ton  Market  occupies  tho  irregular  piece  of  ground  included  between  West, 
Spring,  Washington,  and  Canal  Streets. 

Catharine  Market  is  one  of  tho  oldest  in  tho  city,  having  been  established  in 
1780.    It  was  named  after  the  wife  ..I  <  apiaiu  llarmau  RutgOIV,  whose  man-inn 

Bl  I  in  the  neighborhood.    At  one  time  the  Catharine  Market  fish  were  the  be*l 

in  America. 

In  many  of  the  streets  of  the  East  Side,  markets  are  held  on  different  (lights 
of  the  week,  usually  Tuesday  and  Friday,    A  street  market  of  unusual  interest 

is  that  held  on  Ninth  Avenue,  between  Thirty-lifth  and  Forty-si  ml  Streets,  on 

Saturday  nights.  There  are  many  retail  stores  in  this  neighborhood,  and  a  large 
number  of  hucksters  OSSOmblo  hero  on  Saturday  evenings  to  dispose  "I  tllOir 
stocks  before  closing  up  for  Sunday.  The  noise,  especially  at  holiday  time  ami 
during  the  fruit  BOOSOn,  when  this  market  is  most  active,  is  little  short  of  deafen- 
ing. Prices  decrease  so  rapidly,  that  late  in  tho  evening  much  is  to  be  bad  for  the 
mora  taking  away. 

The  greater  part  of  the  provisions  sent  into  the  city  is  handled  on  commission, 
and  the  number  of  established  houses  in  this  line  is  very  large.  For  their  mutual 
protection  they  are  united  in  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Trade  As-ociati.ui  of  New 
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Vork.  From  this  body  o  Board  of  Arbitration  is  elected  that  settles  all  diffi- 
culties arising  between  oomiiiUsioii-iiit-ii  mid  buyers,  whether  they  bo  questions 
of  delinquency  in  payment  or  of  alleged  inferiority  of  goods.  The  attendant 
risks  of  handling  large  consignments  of  perishable  goods  make  a  prompt  and 
frequent  payment  of  all  bills  necessary,  hence  a  weekly  pay  day  (Friday)  has 
boon  established.  In  extraordinary  coses  three  days  of  graee  are  allowed,  extend- 
ing the  time  until  Tuesday.    All  delinquent*  are  reported  to  the  association. 

So  many  things  are  to  he  considered  in  the  regulation  of  prices,  that  it  might 
ho  made  an  artielo  in  itself.  Of  course,  at  the  foundation  of  it  all  is  the  question 
of  supply  and  demand.  There  is  an  established  market  value  for  all  staple  ar- 
ticles, and  this  is  modified  by  oxistiug  conditions,  sueh  as  amount  On  hand,  time 
of  sale,  distance  from  receiving  point,  etc. ;  hut  competition  is  so  close,  and  the 
trained  eye  of  the  merchant  so  keen,  that  throughout  the  large  commission  'li- 
triot,  prices  upon  the  same  commodity  will  he  found  to  vary  hut  a  few  cents 
in  either  direction. 

The  business  is  a  very  trying  one,  having  no  hours  within  which  its  work  may 

he  limited.    In  berry  time  and  the  fall  fruit  season  the  .-.lores  are  seldom  closed. 

The  early  morning  buying  at  any  one  of  the  groat  markets  is  very  interesting, 
and  the  amount  of  goods  sold  before  the  majority  of  people  have  awakened  is 
enormous.  In  winter  the  buying  begins  ahout  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
although  many  of  the  larger  commission  houses  have  men  on  hand  all  night.  In 
the  Summer  time,  especially  during  the  peach  and  berry  season,  it  begins  much 
earlier,  often  at  11  or  12  o'elock.  At  !t  or  In  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  husi- 
Qi  u  of  the  day  is  practically  over.  Washington  and  Fulton  Markets,  being  sit- 
uated near  the  ferries,  do  a  largo  evening  retail  business  with  the  suburbanites 
who  go  "ut  by  way  of  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn. 

Naturally  the  early  buyers  are  the  choosers,  and  the  best  in  quality  goes  first : 
consequently  there  is  a  regular  scale  in  the  buying  list  according  to  the  quality 
of  goods  required.  The  lirst  on  hand  are  usually  from  the  large  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  and  the  high-priced  retail  stores  in  the  fashionable  portions  of 
tllO  I  ity.  All  classes  of  buyers  are  represented  in  a  gradually  descending  scale, 
the  lust  to  arrive  and  depart  boing  the  hucksters,  cart-vendors,  and  stand-men. 

of  course  this  arrangement  is  not  arbitrary  and  is  often  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish. There  is  usually  very  little  argument  with  customers  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  along  through  the  day  whon  the  murkctmen  have  more  leisure  ami 
the  small  buyers  less  money  there  is  constant  haggling  over  prices. 

A  detailed  description  of  all  the  food  products  received  and  the  sources  of 
supply  would  he  impossible,  but  an  insight  into  soino  of  the  more  common  food 
products  will  be  interesting  and  instructive 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Eastern  States  precludes  the  raising  of  moat 
in  large  quantities,  and  while  many  of  the  smaller  places  depend  upon  that 
raised  in  their  vicinity.  New  Vork  looks  to  the  West  for  the  bulk  of  its  supply. 
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A  great  deal  of  meat  is  still  shipped  here  alive  and  slaughtered  in  the  city. 
The  abattoir  district  is  on  the  West  side,  along  the  North  River  between 
Thirty-fifth  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  Western  product  is 
shipped  dressed.  The  great  packing  concerns  of  Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  West,  turn  out  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  this  product,  very  little  of  which  stays  at  home.  The  best  meat  is  reserved 
for  the  export  trade,  and  goes  direct  to  Liverpool  and  other  European  ports; 
tin  second  best   ies  to  New  York  City  ;  the  poorest  remaining  in  the  West. 

The  present  perfection  of  the  cold-storage  system  of  our  American  railways 
makes  this  delivery  possible.  Before  the  days  of  the  refrigerator  car  it  was 
nccessarj  to  ship  all  meat  alive,  and,  as  it  had  to  be  brought  great  distances,  this 
not  only  entailed  a  large  mortality  of  animals  on  account  of  overcrowding  and 
other  causes,  but  also  a  loss  of  condition  of  those  that  did  survive  the  long 
ordeal  of  railway  transportation. 

I'he  best  and  largest  supplv   of  |  It rx    also  comes  from  the   West.      It  is 

shipped  both  dressed  and  alive,  coming  from  as  far  west  as  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
The  dressed  birds  arc  put  into  cold  storage  and  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  but 
for  the  transportation  of  the  living  birds  a  special  car  has  been  constructed  of 
boav)  wire  netting  on  a  heavy  framework  and  is  open  on  all  sides.  It  consists 
of  several  floors  or  decks,  one  above  the  other,  and  has  a  capacity  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  hundred  birds. 

The  demand  for  wild  game  in  its  season  has  been  the  ruination  of  what  were 
at  one  time  tine  hunting  districts.  There  are  men  in  these  sections,  who  know 
every  haunt  and  cover,  who  carry  on  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  both  birds  and 
animals  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  high  prices  offered  by  those  who  ship 
to  the  city.  Strong  measures  are  being  taken  to  prevent  this  slaughter,  which 
without  interference  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than  extermination.  lu 
many  States  killing  for  sale  is  forbidden,  and  the  game  laws  will  soon  limit 
the  number  of  animals  per  day's  hunt.    Consequently  wild  game  is  at  a  premium. 

The  milk  supply  of  the  city  is  obtained  principally  from  New  York  State, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts ;  the  quantity  pro- 
duced being  in  the  order  named.  The  daily  average  of  milk  brought  into  the 
eitj  from  these  sources  is  as  follows:  Milk,  about  $00,0(10  quarts;  cream,  18,000 
quarts;  condensed  milk,  10,000  quarts.  The  other  dairy  products— butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs — come  from  practically  the  same  territory  and  are  delivered  at 
the  same  points. 

( »t"  the  more  common  vegetables,  great  quantities,  of  course,  are  brought  from 
the  surrounding  districts  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  in  their  seasons.  But 
while  our  ancestors  were  willing  to  wait  for  everything  in  its  season,  and  per- 
haps enjoyed  it  the  more  for  having  done  so,  the  modern  appetite  must  have  its 
vegetables  green  and  fresh  the  year  round.  This  demand  has  furthered  to  u 
large  proportion  the  industry  of  hothouse  cultivation,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
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winter  market  WOB  almost  wholly  supplied  from  this  source,  everything  being 
raised  un.ler  glass.    I  -  Island  and  parts  of  New  Jersey  were  thochiof  sources 

of  supply.  In  the  last  few  years  the  Southern  States  have  taken  to  raising  vege-  ballast  only  in  tlio  fall  of  'thu  year! 
tables  for  the  New  York  market  with 
very  great  success.  Specially  con- 
structed fruit  and  vegetable  curs  make 
the  transport  of  such  things  possible, 
and  a  walk  through  any  of  the  large 
markets  will  surprise  one  as  to  the 
amount  of  green  stuff  that  comes  from 
distant  States. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  supply  of 
New  York  City  is  obtained  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
nearly  all  the  tropical  and  semitropical 
parts  of  the  world. 

Bananas  are  shipped  from  Port 
Liuion,  Bluefields,  Livingston,  Hon 
tluras  (Central  America);  Bocas  del 
Toro,  Aspinwall,  and  Santa  Martha 
(Smith  America);  the  Islands  of  Ja- 
maica and  San  Domingo,  and  from 
Culm,  the  Provinces  of  Banes,  Giburu, 
and  Bamcoa.  No  fruit  was  shipped 
fnun  Cuba  from  August,  1895,  on 
account  of  the  insurrection. 

Oranges  are  shipped  from  Jamaica 
(West  Indies),  Mexico,  Culm,  Medi- 
terranean porta,  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  Florida  and  California. 
Grape  fruit  nearly  all  comes  from  Ja- 
maica; a  few  from  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia. Lemons  are  nearly  all  shipped 
from  Mediterranean  ports ;  a  few  from 
California,  Florida,  and  Spain.  Almc- 
ria  grapes  (commonly  called  Malagas) 
conic  from  Spain,  and  are  landed  in 
Brooklyn.  Pineapples  are  shipped 
principally  from  Cuba  and  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  with  a  few  from  Jamaica  and  Florida  (about  two  per  cent). 
Pomegranates  come  from  Jerusalem  and  Spain. 

Onions  are  shipped  from  Egypt  and  Bermuda  in  bags  and  cases ;  figs  and 
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dates  from  I'cmiu,  Turkey,  anil  Italy;  raisins  from  Spain  and  Italy.  I'olatocs 
are  shipped  from  Scotland;  usually  the  Anchor  and  Allan  line,  carry  (hem  as 

A  few  arrive  fraro  Nova  Beotla,  Do 
me. He  potatooi  •  10  from  the  South- 

ern  States  ami  frOffl  New  fork  Slnte, 
anil  alio  from  New  JorSOV  and  Maine 
Onions  arrivo  from  SOIUO  localities  as 
potatoes. 

Domestic  traits  and  vegetable*  in 

general  aro  shipped  from  all  porta  ol  the 

I'nitcd  States 004 1  oftllOOlgllb  llfth  me- 
ridian, which  on  (In  th  i„  MtolllgOTl, 

and  on  the  south,  the  western  houudary 
line  of  Qoorgio.    The  only  exception 

to  this  in  California  and  Dragon,  The 

hulk  of  apples  i  ics  from  New  York 

siatc  t  Iranborriei  are  shipped  from 
Ni iw  Jorsey  and  ("ape  God,  Massachu- 

SettS.  Strawberries  come  from  Florida, 
the  Curoliriu*,  Virginia,  Now  Jorsoy, 

tin-  Middle  State-,  ami  Long  Island. 

TIlO  other  fruits  come  from  tllO  BOinO 
places,  except  the  majority  of  peaches, 

which  come  from  Dolowara  and  New 
Jersey.    tVfltormolons  and  muskmol 

ouh  aru  shipped  from  Florida,  Ooor 
gia,  the  Caroliniw,  Virginia,  ami  New 

Jersey. 

The  California  fruit  industry  is 
about  eight  yean*  old.  The  word  Cali- 
fornia in  this  instance  means  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Arizona.  About 
three  per  cent  comes  from  Oregon 
and  one  half  per  cent  from  Arizona. 
All  green  fniitl  ure  sold  by  auction 
daily  on  Bier  '_'«>,  North  Bivur,  at  1) 
A.  u.  The»c  include  grapes,  pears, 
pouches,  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  and 
nectarines  in  great  variety. 
Nearly  all  the  grapes  come  from  New  York  State,  principally  Hammond* 
port.    Coeoanuta  come  from  the  West  Indies,  islands  of  Culm,  Jamaica,  Ban 

Domingo,  and  San  Bias,  Central  America, 
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ETWEEN    the  great  Now 
York  hotels  of  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  inns  of  early  Dutch  and 
English  days  there  is  a  marvel  - 
ou8  contrast,    .hist  how  great  a 
contrast,  it  is  oven  now  not  too 
late  to  realize.    By  u  curious 
turn  of  fate  the  most  famous 
lOtel  of  a  century  ago  is  still 
"  standing  in  lower  New  York — 
Fraunce'fl  Tavern,  once  the  Queen's 
Head,  where  Washington  hade  farewell 
to  his  officer*  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution (it  was  an  inn  with  nearly  fifty  years  to  its  credit  then).    The  original 
building  is  still  Standing  <>n  the  southeast  corner  of  I'earl  and  Broad  Street.-, 
ami  i.-  used  08  a  restaurant  and  bar. 

Of  the  hotels  now  out  of  existence,  hut  in  their  time  famous,  there  is  much 
to  he  said.  The  officials  of  the  West  India  Company,  who  visited  New  Nether- 
land  in  1049,  found  in  the  colony  the  first  inn  huilt  in  the  New  World  for  the 
accommodation  of  travolort,  William  Kieft,  the  choleric  and  headstrong  Dutch 
govornor,  with  an  eye  to  business,  had  caused  the  erection  of  the  hostelry  at 
t  '.u  nties  Slip  and  I'earl  Street,  on  the  East  Rivor.  It  was  three  stories  in  height, 
with  a  sharply  pitched  roof,  pierced  by  two  rows  of  dormer  windows,  and  was 
an  exact  copy  of  one  of  the  buildings  in  far  away  Amsterdam.  Like  the  sturdy 
old  burgher  who  built  it,  the  inn  was  strong  and  substantial,  being  constructed 
of  brick  and  stone,  with  enormous  beams  of  oak  to  support  the  floors.  The 
bedrooms  were  few  in  number  and  meager  in  their  furnishings.  A  huge  eauo- 
pied  bod,  a  stool,  and  a  small  table  completed  the  list.  The  public  room  had  a 
sanded  floor,  and  in  winter  was  heated  by  a  broad  Broplace.  A  tap  or  bar  in 
ono  corner  supplied  the  guests.  In  Ktf.'J,  when  the  town  was  formally  incor- 
porated as  a  city,  the  inn  was  converted  into  the  Stadt  lluvs  or  City  Hall. 

All  of  the  liostolries  built  during  the  next  hundred  years  wore  of  this  type. 
They  usually  bore  the  names  of  royalty,  in  imitation  of  famous  inns  across  the 
sea.  Thus  the  Queen's  Ann-,  opened  at  Pearl  and  Broad  Streets  in  1762,  mi 
for  thirty- three  years  tho  leading  public  house  of  the  growing  town.  It  was 
enlarge!  ami  rebuilt  in  17l>.'.,  and  was  reopened  under  the  name  of  Fraunco's 
Tavern,  in  honor  of  its  new  proprietor.  It  contained  thirty  rooms,  and  was  the 
largest  inn  in  America  during  the  Revolution. 
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George  Burn's  Coffee  House,  occupying  the  site  in  lower  Broadway  upon 
which  the  Boreel  Building  now  stands,  succeeded  the  King's  Arms,  once  Gen- 
eral Gage's  headquarters.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and 
was  frequented  by  the  best  young  men  of  the  town.  It  was  at  Burn's  Coffee 
House  that  the  first  non-importation  agreement  of  the  colonies  was  signed  on 
October  31,  lTlio.  The  City  Hotel,  built  on  this  site,  was  the  most  pretentious 
establish  men  t  of  the  kind  constructed  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  up  to  that 
time.  The  City  Assembly,  composed  of  the  exclusive  members  of  society,  gave 
their  dances  here,  and  it  was  in  this  hotel  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  ten- 
dered the  great  banquet  to  those  naval  heroes,  Decatur,  Jones,  and  Hall,  at 
Which  De  Witt  Clinton  presided. 

Other  notable  inns  which  came  into  existence  about  this  time  were  Bunker's, 
the  Washington  Tavern,  and  the  Tontine  Coffee  House.  Of  these,  the  latter, 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets,  is  of  most  interest.  It  was  a 
three-story  structure,  with  a  veranda  in  front  and  stores  underneath.  The  .Mer- 
chants'  Exchange,  the  leading  commercial  association  of  the  day,  had  its  rooms 
in  the  building.  Public  meetings  were  usually  held  here.  When  John  Jay 
returned  from  Great  Britain,  after  concluding  the  first  commercial  treaty  made 

with  that  country  by 
the  United  States,  he 
was  tendered  a  great 
banquet  by  the  mer- 
chants at  the  Tontine 
on  May  30,  1 795.  The 
original  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  ;  but 
the  second,  after  serv- 
ing as  an  inn  and  res- 
taurant until  1850,  was 
converted  into  an  office 
building,  and  is  still 
standing. 

Many  hotels  which 
were  famous  between 
the  years  of  1850  and 
1895  have  now  van- 
ished. Among  these 
were  the  St.  Nicholas, 
Metropolitan,  and  New 
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FIRST  BASEMENT 

Tim  (in  hat  KinnBxa 
The  Ubnti.f.mkn'*  and  Laihk*' 
[iAia-Dnawtxa  I'ahujrs  and 

Douche  H.lTIIX 
Tub  WllOMHALI  WlXB  AND 
Ciuah  DEPARTMENTS 

SUB-BASEMENT 

Till:  O K KAT  WlXE  CBU.ABS 
ClOAII   \'  LVlM  AND 

Ma(-iiim:iiv  EI  ALL 

KoTI  -Vitlton  KO  ftdvtod  not  to  uiiwn  vi»it  to 
till*  luirl  Of  tllO  MtBUltlhmoDt'i  ■■>«  Rrvnt- 

ml  i>i  iu  kind  iu  tin-  world, 

MAIN  FLOOR 

Tiik  Ohkat  Kiitii  Ah:m  i  Horn  ham- 
Tub  North  Pam  Kuom 

Tin:  Mi:x'»  CaiB 

FIRST  FLOOR 

Tin:  Guano  Hai.lhoou  and 

W'i.m   I  'm  m 

containing  Benionl'i  groat  itatuo,  "The 

Kliwlil  from  Powpi  II 
Tin:  AtTOR  QaLLBBY 

with  il»  llltOBD    louKiiilinnt  lciintinink, 

nllogarlsal  of  the  twelve  montlu  mid 
tiic  Rmii  Mtttooa 

Tin.  Mvim.i:  Hoom 

Tin:  Rajt  Koom 

Tub  Colonial  Roov  and 

Tin;  EAST  oh  Cakn  FOTOB 

cuiilaiiiinii  Stiiry'n  original  Muluu  of 
Cleopatra. 

SECOND  FLOOR 

M  Qui  Kinii  Ararat)  corai  r 
the  magnificent 

Koyal  Suite  of  Ai-aktmlnts 

•  otnvly  thill  ofl'fVoin  tin'  real  nf 
tin-  two  until  hOUrlt, 

Smoki-.ii>'  Puoukxaiik 
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THIRD,   FOURTH,  FIFTH,  SIXTH, 
SEVENTH,  AND  EIGHTH  FLOORS 

liuvc,  Im  ni.Ii  -  tin-  Ix  di  banda  rs,  at  the 

nidi  Avenue  cornet 
Private  Apartments 
with  DiMXd  Rooks  ami  Hi  n.i:n>'  Pantries 
lit.  Mi]i|iln  (1  with  i  lci  Irii  hi  iilinn  ii|i|uinttUJ 

NINTH,  TENTH,  ELEVENTH; 
TWELFTH,  AND  THIR- 
TEENTH FLOORS 

Tin:  Iti.i.i  lah  UoTrx  ACOOMaIOOATIONS 

FOURTEENTH  FLOOR 

l»  known  u>  tin  i  lull  Floor 

Clob  Room 

Linn-'  1 1 1 1  i  i  v  i<  i  >  K'im.m  -. 

Lapibs'  Fovsr  and 

LrOTDEI  Hoom 

Noti:    Tin-  1-irUiro  Uo        i»  flttftl  up  ronipli  t,' 

with  cooking  H|ipiinitU5  suitable  for  Chnf- 
iue  Dull  t.lubxnud  Cookery  Ijrtun». 

fipTeentii  floor 

Tin:  Que  at  Sum  Parlors  and 

III  I  III  MIMI  M  FoUK 
Noti:  -  Arniiixi-ini'iilx  haw  Imm'U  made  witli  own- 

onof  ii"  Surutogn  Springs  to  ahip  Wntexi 
dnily  iu  blcK'k  tiu  barrel*  and  M-rvv  thi'iii 
rpOAI)  to  latum*  from  ipodftUy COUBtmctcd 
fountain*,  mi*'  »idr  of  which  is  umiiijird 
fur  Natural  mid  tin-  othot  for  ('old  I.  m- 

pomtnro.    Hosting  apmrntutaxe  praridod 

•dinilar  to  tlitine  at  the  luTiiuin  Spas,  w  lu-ir 

potronA  can  take  their  gUaiand  heal  it  in 

boiling  wiilrr,  by  placing  i(  hi  niiuilien-d 
spun  v 

fopart  from  all  over  the  world  will  UOTQ  bo 
kept  on  flic 

SIXTEENTH  FLOOR 
Tin:  Roov  0ARQIWJ 

■howioK  thv  various  Observatories 
and  I'romrundos. 
In  winti  r  Ulli  w  ill  be  armiiRod  us  a 
Miniature  Lakbwood 

with  ulieltcred  nook*  and 
promoxuidM  among  pine  trw*. 

Wln-eliou  Chain  will  be  provided  for 
iuvuliihi. 
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York,  nil  Broadway  below  Fourteenth  Street,  the  latter  a  most  highly  regarded 
house ;  the  Victoria  and  St.  James,  on  Broadway,  just  above  Madison  Square  ; 
ami  the  Brunswick,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  head  of  Madison  Square.  All 
bad  memories  of  the  city's  most  active  social  life. 

Earlv  in  the  '70s,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  its  building,  the  Brunswick 
became  the  great  dinner-giving  place  of  the  city's  most  exclusive  set.  It  en- 
joyed ten  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  fame.  Larry  Jerome,  August 
Belmont,  Sam  Ward,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Frank  Work,  and  Wright  Sunilti.nl 
are  the  names  of  the  hon  vivanU  that  gave  it  its  reputation. 

Fraunce's  Tavern,  still  standing,  gives  something  of  an  idea  of  what  hotel 
keeping  must  have  been  in  colonial  times.  Set  side  by  6ide  with  the  Waldorf- 
A-toria,  New  York's  grandest  essay  in  the  public  inn  line,  the  contrast  spoken 
of  becomes  6harply  apparent.  It  is  more  than  a  difference  brought  about  by  the 
material  growth  of  New  York.  Fine  as  Fraunce's  Tavern — the  Queen's  Head 
— was  for  the  day  of  17*>8,  when  the  Chamber  nf  Commerce  was  founded  within 
it,  the  Waldorf-Astoria  is  yet  liner  for  latter-day  New  York. 

For,  in  hotel  keeping,  New  York  has  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  word 
luxury.  Even  as  recently  as  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  all  hotels  attempted  was 
relative  comfort.  Food  for  man  and  beast  was  the  task  they  set  themselves — 
just  plain  and  substantial  food  and  shelter.  Hotels  were  for  travelers,  resting 
places  where  the  tourist  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  modern  idea, 
had  it  been  suggested  then,  would  have  been  dismissed  curtly  as  vain  imagining. 

Times,  nevertheless,  change.  Precisely  when  the  new  hotel  idea  first  stole 
into  the  minds  of  capitalists  can  not  be  told,  although  it  first  became  evident  at 
the  Brunswick,  but  already  it  has  driven  all  before  it.  The  day  of  magnificence 
and  display  that  New  York  is  now  witnessing  is  nowhere  more  pronounced  than 
in  the  mighty  hotels,  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  The  Waldorf-Astoria,  al- 
though the  most  renowned  and  vast  of  these,  is  simply  one  of  a  class.  People 
come  to  these  colossal  buildings,  cities  in  themselves,  not  only  for  short  stays, 
but  for  months  at  a  time.  Hundreds  have  their  permanent  homes  iu  these  cara- 
vansaries. A  great  fashion  of  the  hour  is  for  a  rich  family  to  have  a  country 
house,  ami  to  live  at  one  of  the  great  New  York  hotels  "during  the  season" 
for  two  to  three  months  in  the  heart  of  the  winter.  Some  pay  as  high  as  one 
hundred  dollars  a  day  for  accommodations,  and  there  are  families  whose  bills 
run  as  high  as  a  thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  even  for  double  this  latter  sum  a 
small  private  mansion  equally  as  magnificent  could  not  be  maintained. 

If  contrasts  are  of  value— and  what  better  way  is  there  to  emphasize  the 
characteristics  of  a  city  like  New  York,  that  has  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  with 
thousands  of  the  middle  class  of  moderate  incomes  in  between  '. — there  is  yet 
another  that  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Here  is  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  at  Thirty- 
third  ami  Thirty-fourth  Streets  and  Fifth  Avenue,  for  the  rich.  Down  where 
the  old  "French  quarter"  was  some  years  ago,  at  Bleecker  and  Thompson 
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Streets,  is  the  hotel  of  the  poor— Milk  Mouse  No.  1.  The  simplest,  smallest 
room  in  the  Waldorf- Aatoriu,  without  food,  eo>t.s  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  night. 
For  thut  Sum,  ill  Mills  ETOUSO  No.  I,  a  mini  can  live  uml  eat,  having  u  sleeping 
room  ull  to  himself  for  half  u  week,  lie  eim  get  a  loom  for  twenty  cento  a 
night,  a  better  one  for  thirty,  nnd  ft  course  dinner  for  fifteen  cento. 

Of  charitable  institutions  and  lodging  houses  the  reader  doubtless  knows 
more  or  less,  and  he  will  naturally  put  the  .Mills  Hotel  in  one  of  these  classes. 
Vet  it  belongs  in  neither.  It  \e  a  genuine  hotel — ft  hotel  quite  as  much  as  nny 
of  the  great  hotels  of  .New  York  (save  that  it  is  for  men  alone),  a  paying  invest- 
ment, or  at  all  OVOntS  very  nearly  one.  Such  was  the  intention  of  its  founiler, 
D.  ().  Mills,  the  capitalist. 

Thus  here  are  two  of  New  York's  greatest  hotel*  in  sharp  comparison,  that 
of  the  rich  man  and  that  of  the  poor.  A  description  of  the  features  of  each  is 
well  worth  the  while. 

Pinnacled,  its  turrets  stretching  into  the  blue  sky,  a  towering  mass  of  red 
brick,  graceful  in  its  lines,  vast  in  its  measurements,  the  Waldorf- Astoria  stands 
midway  between  the  shopping  district  and  the  I'ark  ami  extreme  fashion.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  old  New  York,  the  eon;  of  what  will  be  the  scat 
of  night  life  of  the  city  for  many  a  year  yet  The  theaters  of  prominence,  with 
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hardly  an  exception,  disgorge  themselves  hut  a  few  blocks  away,  within  a  half 

mile  radius  is  the  greater  part  of  what  strangera  ami  roaldenl  New  Yorkers  go 

1 1 1  sec  Hier  nightfall. 

From  the  street  the  building  presents  a  magnificent  ipootulo,  Nol  a  hit  I.- 
of  this  is  due  to  the  tide  of  fashion  and  elegance  that  is  constantly  flowing  out 
and  in.  Of  course,  much  of  it  i„  not  genuine  fashion.  But  the  imitation,  the 
pinchbeck  and  the  past.'  us  it  were,  is  even  more  showy  under  the  softly  shaded 
lights  within.  All  sort*  of  people  eongrogate  there,  to  lodge,  dine,  visit,  or 
merely  to  lounge  ami  to  look.     All,  however,  are  well  drc-ed,  tin'  feminine 

contingent  gorgeously.    (1  |  glitter,  there  is  the  rustlo  of  silk  unlimited,  the 

display  of  mountains  of  furs  as  miladv  gets  out  ol  her  oarrlago,  all  the  mngnlil 
coneo  of  the  milliner's  art  ami  the  i  lintel  taste. 

Even  through  the  summer  the  pageant  goes  on  ;  but  it  takes  a  winter's  after- 
noon and  evening,  when  New  York's  fashion,  entertaining,  music,  and  drama 
an-  each  at   their  respective   heights   of   activity,  to   lllOW    the  OVOPmoving 
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picture  at  its  best.     Now  Fork  hot 

always  had  a  favorite  stage  to  place 

lier  puppets  upon.  Some  one  hotul 
has  always  boon  tho  mode.  In  the 
early  '70a  the  Brunswick,  now  passed 

into  history,  wan  tbo  place  of  nil  plu.  es. 
Then  it  was  tbo  Windsor.     Now  it  is 

the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Tbo  stranger  within  Xew  ^  ork's 
gates  is  only  a  fraction  Of  tins  moving 
mass  on  any  winter's  afternoon  or 
evening.  Three  qimrtcra  of  each  hun- 
dred that  drift  in  and  out  of  the  par- 
lors, along  the  corridors.  »it  in  the 
re- tan  rants,  are  New  Yorkers.  The 
ntniVMH  rioht  Qdok  there  and  scatter 
money  lavishly.  Scions  and  matrons 
of  old  families  OOUIO  to  witness  the 
drama  of  human  life,  as  interesting  to 
them  as  any  pf  tbo  stage.  Men  and 
women,  some  of  money,  some  poor, 
stroll  in,  knowing  nobody, but  in  hopes 
they  may  possibly  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  "  Vandorbilts,"  oi-  may  thomsolvet 
bo  thought  of  tho  "swells." 

And  nil  this  time  there  is  constantly  something  going  on.  In  a  score  of 
private  dining  rooms  and  banquet  balls  upstairs  dinners  are  being  spread,  some 
of  several  hum  I  red  covers.  Thrco  or  four  separate  and  distinct  entertainments 
are  frequently  given  in  tho  course  of  one  evening.  And  yet  the  establishment 
is  so  vast  that  thero  is  no  evidence  of  all  this  on  the  entrance  floor.  A  great 
ball  is  being  danced.  A  dinner  of  a  hundred  merchants  is  being  given.  Society 
is  having  tableaux  in  a  regal  apartment  that  is  half  ballroom,  half  theater.  Vet 
the  man  who  has  not  boon  told  about  these  things  would  never  know  that  they 
wore  happening. 

A  detailed  description  of  this  hotel  would  fill  a  volume.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  facts  about  it  can  be  told. 

There  are  about  thirteen  hundred  bedrooms  and  seven  hundred  bath-,  all 
opening  to  the  street  or  interior  courts.  There  are  three  groat  ballrooms  and  a 
number  of  lecture  and  concort  rooms.  It  is  sixteen  stories  in  height,  its  pavilion 
roofs  |„.„li:  two  |„,mlro(l  mul  fifty  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  its  foundations  extend- 
ing thirty-five  feet  below.    The  basement  and  subbasen.cnt  occupy  an  additional 

area  of  two  hundred  and  fortj  two  foot  by  seventv  live  feet  running  toward 
•J  i.1 
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Broadway.  There  are  thirteen  en- 
trances opening  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
Thirty -third  Street.  Thirty  -  fourth 
Street,  and  Astor  Court,  by  which 
street-  it  is  bounded.  The  main  en- 
trance is  on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and 
here  is  a  semicircular  driveway  cov- 
ered witli  glass.  Several  footmen  are 
on  guard,  and  so  perfect  is  the  man- 
agement that  the  greatest  crush  of 
carriages  brings  about  no  confusion. 

This  entrance  floor  is  devoted  to 
corridors  embanked  with  foliage  and 
set  with  artistic  chairs  and  sofas,  par- 
lors and  reception  rooms,  public  dining 
rooms  and  a  public  cqfS,  the  gnat 
office,  and  the   famous   palm  room. 

»[  j    y     Music  d.iue-.  from  a  hidden  alcove 

.  |p  ^^^^^^^1     boys  trained  to  -bow  the  most  marked 
If  ^1    consideration  to  everybody  Daintily 

frockeil  maids  are  everywhere,  to  per- 
form any  6ort  of  service.  The  visitor 
wanting  to  see  a  guest  presents  bis 
card,  and  if  he  is  curious  to  observe 
the  mysteries  of  the  bouse,  can  witness  an  instance  of  the  perfection  of  modern 
hotel  organization. 

This  card  is  not  carried  upstairs  by  one  of  these  boy  s.  It  is  taken  to  a 
young  man  in  charge  of  a  series  of  pneumatic  tubes.  Each  tube  reaches  to 
a  certain  floor.  The  young  man  looks  at  the  number  of  the  room  the  office 
clerk  has  goraw  led  on  the  card.    He  shoots  the  card  up  in  the  proper  tube. 

On  each  floor  where  the  elevators  land  and  where  the  tube  to  that  floor 
end-,  there  are  stationed  several  maids  and  boys.  These  sit  in  a  sort  of  reception 
room  or  ball  and  welcome  the  new  guests,  attend  to  the  wants  of  all  on  their 
floor,  and  see  that  cards,  messages,  and  mail  get  to  the  proper  rooms.  Thus 
there  is  no  delay.  The  visitor'-  card  gets  a  prompt  answer,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  from  the  guests'  moms  do  not  go  to  the  office  itself,  but  directly  to 
tin-  stall  of  the  floor,  by  whom  they  are  speedily  answered. 

All  these  superb  rooms  and  corridors  on  the  entrance  floor  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tho  public.  The  poorest  man  living  in  or  visiting  Now  York,  pro- 
vided he  is  well  dressed,  may  sit  about  these  corridors  night  after  night,  spend- 
ing never  a  cent,  speaking  to  no  one,  and  he  will  be  allowed  to  stay. 
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At  tlio  Fi|th  Avenue  end  Of  tll8  corridor  is  the  main  restauraut,  a  room  in 
tho  stylo  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.    Tlic  pilasters  and  columns  are  carved 
from  dark  Kussian  marlile,  ami  the  silk  hangings  are  of  rose  pompadour.  Ceil- 
ing and  walls  arc  decorated  with  a  series  of  twenty -seven  paintings  from  the 
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brush  <>f  Charles  V.  Turner,  representing  male  and  female  figures  playing  upon 
musical  instruments  or  holding  in  their  hands  fruits,  flowers,  or  birds.  The 
draperies  are  of  rose,  yellow,  and  delicate  green. 

In  what  is  almost  the  geographical  center  of  the  building  on  this  entrance 
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CAD  STAND  AT  MADISON  SQUARE,  AND  THE  HOTEL  BARTHOLDI; 

floor  i>  tho  Gordon  Court  of  Palms,  used  as  a  restaurant,  though  it  was  in- 
tended originally  as  a  tafi.  Its  walls  <>f  white  marble  rise  through  three  stories 
tn  n  (loincliko  roof  fifty-six  feet  nhove  the  floor.  Tho  style  of  decoration  is 
Italian,  finished  in  gray,  torra  COtta,  ami  Poramuszo  niarhlo.    On  three  sides  are 

galleries  fr       which  tho  visitor  may  look  down  on  tho  diners  below.  The 

tallies  are  half  hidden  hy  foliage,  plants,  and  orange  trees.  Tho  Waters  of  a 
fountain  splashing  into  a  stone  basin  give  a  sensation  of  coolness  which  is  added 
to  by  the  green-growing  vim  s  running  along  the  walls. 

The  cafi  on  the  snino  floor  is  finished  in  old  oak,  its  ceiling  deeply  paneled. 
Tho  Astor  Gallery  abovo,  d  splondid  apartment  of  blue,  gray,  and  gold,  is  a 
bountiful  little  concert  and  dancing  hull.  Yet  other  notable  public  rooms  in  this 
luxurious  hotel  are  the  Turkish,  on  tho  Thirty-third  Street  side,  fitted  out  with 
divans  and  tiny  tabic-,  in  which  coffee  is  served  by  a  genuine  Turk  and  a  boy 
assistant ;  the  Myrtle,  after  Louis  Scire,  finished  in  pule  green  and  especially 
designed  for  weddings;  and  the  reading  and  writing  rooms,  tilled  with  admir- 
able bits  of  mahogany. 
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In  summer  there  is  added  to  these  a  spacious  roof  garden  with  its  own 
kitchen  and  special  force  of  employees.  Few  hot-weather  resorts  in  New  York 
arc  as  popular  as  this. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  and  his  cousin,  John  Jacob  Astor,  own,  as  is  well 
known,  this  huge  pile  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  leasing  it  to  its  present  manage- 
ment. The  cost  of  erecting  it  was  about  fifteen  million  dollars.  It  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  two  old  Astor  mansions. 

Tho  staff  of  employees  numbers  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  pay  roll  averages 
thirty  thousand  dollars  a  month.  The  "  help  "  is  divided  into  divisions,  each 
haying  its  own  separate  dining  room  and  its  own  bill  of  fare.  There  are  seventy- 
five  cooks  kept  constantly  on  duty,  and  the  number  of  waiters  in  service  on  a 
winter's  night  often  exceeds  six  hundred. 

Tho  hotel  of  the  self-respecting  poor  man  tells  a  very  different  story.  For 
what  the  most  moderately  inclined  guest  at  the  Waldorf- Astoria  spends  a  day, 
D  man  at  the  Mills  Hotel  can  live  in  comfort  an  entire  week.  The  men  here 
are  not  tramps,  not  necessarily  out  at  elbows,  not  dirty  (though  they  do  not 
always  wear  immaculate  linen).  They  are  simply  poor  men,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception honest  and  extraordinarily  decent.  This  hotel  offers  no  allurements 
for  the  "rough  scuff'" ;  it  is  always  "full,  sir,"  when  the  occasional  drunkard 
comes  along. 

It  has  more  bedrooms  than  the  Waldorf-Astoria — fifteen  hundred  and  fifty - 
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four,  of  course,  there  is  a  vast  difference.  These  Mills  Hotel  rooms  are  tiny. 
Vol  thoy  are  wall  ventilated  ami  comfortable.   Too  much  must  not  hp  expected 

fur  twenty  cents.    None  of  these  r  s  have  partitions  reaching  to  the  Ceiling, 

Tlipy  arc  eight  or  nine  foot  high,  with  screens  the  rest  of  the  way.  This  is  in 
the  interest  of  ventilation,  for  the  windows,  one  for  each  room  in  every  case, 
are  necessarily  very  smull. 

The  proof  of  the  success  of  this  hotel  is  the  number  of  its  guests.  "When  the 
closing  hour  of  midnight  comes  there  is  seldom  a  room  vacant.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  no  other  hotel  in  New  York  that  has  so  many  permanent  residents. 
Over  eight  hundred  <>f  the  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  rooms  are  Occupied 
by  the  month  nnd  have  had  practically  the  same  occupants  ever  since  the  hotel 

opened. 

Architecturally  the  building  is  imposing— a  white  structure  with  an  Over- 
hanging reddish  roof.    It  stands  on  the  site  of  old  Depauw  Row  on  Hlccckcr 

Street,  where  the  great  merchant  A.  T.  Stewart  lived   e  upon  a  time.  Now 

this  region  is  one  of  Now  York's  Italian  quarters.     The  building  is  erected 

around  two  aquan  urts  which  are  roofed  over  with  gloss  and  are  used  as 

smoking  rooms  and  for  reading  and  games, 

Along  the  front  on  the  second  floor  there  is  a  series  of  reading  rooms  and  a 

library.    At  the  hack  there  is  a  writing  room.     The  baths  are  free  to  nil  gUOSts. 

There  is  oven  a  room  in  which  a  man  may  wash  his  own  linen  if  he  cures  to 

do  so,  nnd  a  steam  drying  apparatus  i>  connected  with  it. 

Thus  for  twenty  cent*  a  night  a  man  cau  get  every  comfort  except  his  meals. 
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The  men  to  he  found  within  this  hotel  of  an  evening  are  interesting.  There 
are  occasional  quarrels  between  individuals,  of  course,  but  on  the  whole  the 
house  is  most  orderly.  Poverty  lias  pinched  these  men,  one  can  see,  but  it  lias 
not  made  them  unworthy  of  being  treated  like  men.  And  by  no  means  all  of 
them  arc  shabby.  Some  are  even  spruce.  Some,  too,  are  highly  educated 
Many,  were  they  a  little  better  dressed,  would  not  seem  out  of  place  at  Del- 
rnonico's.  Certain  ones,  it  is  evident,  could  afford  a  resting  place  of  a  very  much 
better  class  and  have  been  used  to  more  exclusive  company,  but  they  are  econo- 
mizing. 

The  genus  clerk  is  here,  the  small  business  man,  the  mechanic,  the  dollar- 
and-a-half-a-day  laborer.  One  day  a  poorly  dressed  man  walked  up  to  the  desk, 
lie  laid  down  twenty  dollars.  "  I'm  paying  for  a  room  ahead,"  he  said.  "  Let 
me  have  one.  That'll  give  me  a  roof  over  my  head  for  four  months.  I'll  have 
to  hustle  for  the  rest." 

It  is  a  microcosm,  a  little  world  of  men,  here.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  New  York,  in  this  place  they  are  given  a  chance  to  make  the  most 
of  their  resources.  Mills  Mouse  No.  2,  another  hotel  of  this  class,  also  built 
by  Mr.  Mills,  has  been  opened  on  the  East  Side,  in  Rivington  Street.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  "Citizen"  George  Eraneis  Train,  that  New  York 
character,  lecturer,  child  lover,  and  the  "sage  of  Madison  Square,"  has  lived  at 
the  Mills  Hotel  No.  1  ever  since  that  house  was  first  opened.  His  "fifteen- 
cent  dinners,"  given  on  alternate  Sundays,  are  a  unique  feature  of  the  hotel. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL,  LOWER  BROADWAY,  CONSIDERED  \  WONDER  IN  1850. 
AT  THE  TIME  OP  THE  FIRST  WORLD'S  FA  IK. 

The  hotel  holt  of  New  York  City  now  extends  from  Twenty-third  Street  to 
Fifty-ninth  Street,     In  this  distriet  me  very  nearly  »H  the  noted  hostelries. 

From  the  ILitt.  ry  to  Fourteenth  Street  there  are  still  some  excellent  hotels, 
although  many  have  disappeared.  Just  at  the  head  of  Bowling  Green,  at  the 
beginning  of  Broadway,  the  Stevens  House,  once  the  great  hotel  for  maritime 
men.  is  now  largely  given  over  to  the  hetter  class  of  immigrants,  Best  known 
of  all  down-town  hotels,  anil  an  interesting  landmark,  is  the  Astor  IIou.se,  at 
VOSGY  Street  ami  Broadway,  built  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  still  well 
patronized,  and  its  OU  WttVlff,  both  in  the  restaurant  and  cn/v,  is  widely  famed 
among  Now  ^  orkort.   On  Broadway,  from  the  Astor  House  to  the  New  York 

Hotel  and  the  Broadway  Central,  the  tWO  last  standing  side  by  side  between 
Bleeeker  and  Third  Streets,  there  is  not  a  single  hotel.  East  and  west  of  here, 
from  river  to  river,  are  scattered  a  number  of  more  or  loss  importance — the 
I'nitod  States,  built  in  Is:'.:;,  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Water  Streets;  the 
Occidental  and  the  Kenwood  on  the  Bowery;  Smith  and  McNeil's  on  Wash- 
ington Street;  the  Palace  on  the  corner  of  <  hristopher  and  West  Streets,  the 
Knickerbocker  adjoining,  and  the  Cosmopolitan  at  chambers  Street  and  West 
Broadway.  Besides  these  there  are  in  this  distriet  innumerable  small  hotels 
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run  in  connection  with  restaurants  and  bars,  many  of  which  cater  to  the  foreign 
and  seafaring  elements. 

Continuing  up  Broadway  from  the  Broadway  Central  at  Eighth  Street  we 
find  the  Sinclair  House,  well  kuown  to  western  buyers.  Opposite  Grace 
Church,  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  Street,  is  the  St.  Denis,  with  its  famous 
Taylor's  cafe  ;  just  above,  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  Street,  is  the  St.  George ; 
and  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street,  opposite  Union  Square,  the 
old  Motion  House  still  retains  its  popularity.  On  Fourth  Avenue,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifteenth  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  Union  Square,  is  the  Union  Square 
Hotel,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Square,  at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  Street, 
is  the  Everett  House,  both  of  which  have  a  fine  class  of  patronage. 

Passing  Union  Square,  on  the  corner  of  Twentieth  Street  is  the  Occidental ; 
then  comes  the  Bancroft  at  Twenty-first  Street ;  and  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
third,  facing  Madison  Square,  is  the  better-known  Hotel  Bartholdi.  Diagonally 
opposite,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  facing  Madison  Square  from  the  west  side,  has 
been  for  two  generations  the  political  hotel  center  of  the  United  States.  The 
London  Times,  at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  Centennial,  said  that  no  hostelry 
in  the  world  had  ever  entertained  so  many  distinguished  people.  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  senators,  congressmen,  judges,  generals,  admirals,  and 
many  distinguished  foreigners  have  been  its  guests.  A  curious  bit  of  informa- 
tion about  it  is  that  it  was  the  first  building  in  New  York  to  put  in  an  elevator. 
Its  long  porch  and  corridor  are  famous,  and  here  gather  daily  the  chiefs  of  the 
Republican  party  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York.    It  is  of  white  marble, 


FKANCONI'S  CIRCUS  AND  HIPPODROME  WHICH  STOOD  ON  THE  SITE  OF 
THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL. 
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TUB  MANHATTAN,  TIIK  TALLEST  IIOTEI,  IN  NKW  VOUK. 
flORTY-SECOND  STREET  AND  MADISON  avkntr 


occupying  eighteen  full  lots,  Mid  lost  two  million  dollars  when  erected  in  1859 

on  1 1  if  site  of  tin-  Madison  Cottage,  a  roadside  inn,  which  n  fflW  years  earlier  had 

marked  the  uptown  limit*  of  tho  city.  It  was  on  the  same  site  that  Franconi's 
[mperial  Circus  and  Hippodrome  umv  stood. 
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Close  to  the  Fifth  Avenue-  is  tho  Albemarle,  on  the  comer  of  Twenty-fourth 
Btreot,o  small  though  very  delightful  hotel  ;  then  comes  tho  Hoffman  House, 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  for  years  the  most  luxurious 
hotel  in  New  York.  Its  fame  penetrated  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
and  w  hen  strangers  came  to  the  city  the  Hoffman  was  a  Mecca  and  a  loadstone. 
The  cafi  was  then  the  most  costly  in  the  world.  Upon  its  walls  were  tapestries 
of  [rrcat  interest,  paintings  by  famous  artists,  and  scattered  about  were  admirable 
pieces  of  statuary.  Bougoreau'a  "  Nymphs  and  Satyr  "  was  the  gem  of  the  col- 
lection. The  most  distinguished  men  of  New  York  were  constantly  to  he  seen 
here. 

This  renowned  COjf&  is  now  closed  and  a  much  smaller  one  has  been  opened 
on  the  Broadway  side.  The  Hoffman  ha.s  long  suites  of  dining  rooms,  including 
an  especially  tine  open-air  one  upon  its  roof. 

Farther  up  I  {roadway  there  are  the  Metropolitan  iformcrlv  the  Coleuiani, 
on  the  corner  of  Twenty-seventh  Street,  popular  with  the  theatrical  profession, 
and  the  Sturtevant  House,  between  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Streets, 
patronized  largely  by  Western  and  Southern  people.  A  little  beyond,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Twenty-ninth  Street,  is  the  famous  Gilsey  House,  brilliantly 

white,  and  on  the  same  side  of  Broadway,  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-first  Street, 
is  the  almost  equally  well-known  Grand  Hotel.  The  (iilscy  House  was  built 
on  money  advanced  by  William  II.  Yauderbilt  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  ami  has 
sheltered  and  dined  many  distinguished  men.  The  Imperial,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Thil'ty-BOCOnd  Street,  is  the  most  costly  of  all  the  Broadway  hotels; 
it  is  noted  for  its  famous  palm  garden,  finished  in  green  marble,  and  is  a  favorite 

resort  for  the   e  prominent  members  of  the  dramatic  and  musical  profession. 

Along  Broadway,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  from  Herald  Square  to  the 
Park,  are  the  Anlio  at  Thirty-fifth  Street,  the  Marlborough  at  Thirty-sixth 
Street,  and  on  the  east  side  arc  the  Normandie  at  Thirty-eighth  Street,  the 
Vendome  and  Stewart's  on  the  east  corners  of  Forty-first  Street,  the  St.  Cloud 
and  the  Metropolo  on  opposite  corners  of  Forty-second  Street,  and,  finally,  the 
Cadillac  i formerly  the  Barrett  House)  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Forty-third 
Street. 

When  the  traveler  arrives  at  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  Forty -second 
Street  he  is  confronted  bj  three  hotels  of  commanding  size.  They  are  the 
Grand  Union,  the  Murray  Hill,  and  the  Manhattan.  The  first  has  an  immense 
ii  msiont  tra  to  and  draws  its  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  office, 
lobby,  dining  and  reading  rooms  is  the  largest  exhibit  of  paintings  to  be  found 
in  any  hotel  in  New  York.  Tho  Murray  Hill,  at  Park  Avenue  and  Forty-first 
Street,  is  n  modern  structure  of  spacious  size  with  a  great  office  and  reception 
room  finished  in  gray  marble,  with  decorations  in  brass  and  colored  stone.  Its 
appointments  are  rich  and  substantial  and  its  art  treasures  include  several  exam- 
ples of  Gobelin  tape-try. 


THE  NEW  METROPOLIS 


The  Manhattan,  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty  second  Street, 
very  recently  built,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  It 
is  an  imposing  structure  of  fourteen  stories  raised  upon  solid  rock.  The  public 
room,  with  its  walls  of  pale-gray  Italian  marble  divided  into  panels  and  en- 
riched with  bands,  friezes,  and  arabesques  of  precious  marbles,  motlu  r  of  pearl 
and  nold,  is  one  of  the  artistic  marvels  of  New  Fork,  A  beautiful  feature  of 
the  decoration  is  a  frieze  MX  feet  high 
and  sixty  feet  long,  painted  in  oil,  and 
called  "The  Triumph  of  Manhattan," 
the  work  of  ('.  Y.  Turner.  An  arched 
skylight  of  Tiffany  glass  occupies  one 
third  of  the  ceiling.  The  dining  room, 
an  apartment  in  the  style  of  Louis 
X  VI,  is  elaborately  paneled  in  antique 
oak  with  a  tapestry  frieze  above  the 
wainscot. 

When  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  merchant 
prince,  erected  the  Park  Avenue  at 
Thirty-third  Street,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
three  million  dollars,  as  a  woman's 
hotel,  he  believed  that  he  was  found- 
ing an  institution  that  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  Be  If -support- 
ing women  of  the  city.  The  project, 
however,  from  various  causes,  proved 
a  failure,  and  the  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  lirst-cluss  general  hotel. 
Its  Minimer  garden  in  the  great  open 
court,  with  its  tall  fountain  of  tumbling 
water  illuminated  by  colored  electric 
lights,  its  beds  of  flowers,  and  its  band 
of  music,  make  it  a  favorite  dining  plac  e. 

Grouped  around  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  to  Central  Park  are  the  Savoy, 
Xetherland,  and  Plaza,  three  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificently  oppointed 
of  metropolitan  hotels.  The  situation  is  an  ideal  one,  for  they  front  on  the 
largest  open  square  in  the  city,  and  from  their  windows  can  be  seen  the  glories 
of  park,  lake,  and  woodland.  '  The  carriages  of  the  millionaires  pass  the  doors 
in  almost  endless  procession  on  line  days.  The  Netherland  and  Savoy  stand  on 
opposite  sides  of  Fifty-ninth  Street.  The  notorious  William  M.  Tweed,  who, 
although  he  assisted  in  robbing  the  city  of  many  million  dollars,  did  more  than 
any  man  of  his  time  to  develop  it,  began  the  foundation  of  the  Knickerbo.  kl  I 
Hotel  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Savoy.  After  spending  two  hundred 
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ami  fifty  thousand  dollars  the  project  was  abandoned  and  the  huge  iron  boaou 

stood  rusting  in  the  open  air  until,  twenty  years  later,  they  were  removed  to 
give  place  to  the  nOW  structure,  which  was  opened  for  bustnOSI  tn  1808  An 
enormous  amount  of  money  was  spent  in  its  decorations  and  furnishings.  The 

ceiling  of  the  office  and  restaurant  is  a  copy  of  ihe  ceiling  of  a  royal  Parisian 

salon.    The  bridal  suite  is  a  copy  of  the  boudoir  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 

Trianon    Palace,   at    Versailles.  The 

first  distinguished  guest  t  onpj  ll 

was  the  Infanta  Kulalia  of  Spain.  The 
ballroom  is  very  magnificent.     The  pfl 

caption  >'  >  on  the  ground  door  is 

like  u  conservatory,  with  its  palms  and 

dowering  plants.  The  Savoy  in  the 
favorite    hotel  of    the    most  exclusive 

I [e  brows  in  New  ^  ork. 

The  Xetherland,  one  of  the  Ajtor 
hotel*)  is  not  iis  SUOWy  as  the  Savoy, 
but  is  said  tO  have  cost  more  in   \ 

I  he  rotunda,  well  worth  a  careful  ex- 
amination bj  'he  student,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  old  Knglish  hall  Stylo 
of  architecture.  The  Dutch  room, 
with  its    blue    plaques,  old  fashioned 

boor  mugs  and  quaint  decorations,  is 
an  attraotlvi  rnor  of  the  hotel. 

Across  the  square  is  the  Plaza,  rich  in 

statuary  and  otyjett  {Part,  It  is  a  re- 
tired place  such  as  liuds  favor  with 
people  w  ho  |Iko  quiet  oleguncc 

One  of  the  chief   hotels  the  world 

of  New  York  is  to  day  smiling  upon  is 
the  Holland  House,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
The  Holland  is  noted  for  its  excellent 
service.    It*  imposing  facade  of  gray-white,  embellished  with  exquisite  carvings 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  period,  is  a  splendid  example  of  modern  hotel  UrcllitOC 

ture.   It  was  constructed  in  1801  at  a  cost  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 

dollars.  Its  grand  Staircase  of  Sienna  marble,  ornamented  with  graceful  designs 
chiseled  by  a  famous  sculptor,  is  a  superb  piece  of  work,  and  is  grcath  admired. 
This  hotel'  and  the  Marble  Collegiate  t  huroll  OOCUpj  tllO  entire  Mock  between 
Twenty  ninth  and  Thirtieth  Streets.    (For  picture,  see  article  on  Churches.) 

Other  hotels  BOSl  and  west  of  the  main  belt,  which  should  he  mentioned, 
arc  the  Hotel  Martin,  a  famous  French  hotel  at  Ninth  Street  and  Univereity 
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h  few  blocks  above  Madison  Square. 
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HOTELS.— FRAUNOE'S  TAVERN  T<)  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA. 


Place;  foroignon  and  Americana  who  like  superior  French  cooking  an-  Lore 
in  about  equal  numbers;  the  Uotol  Albert,  at  Eleventh  Street  and  University 
Place;  (ho  Hotel  Dam,  on  Fifteenth  Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue;  the  Weat- 

minster,  exceedingly  charming  and  homelike,  ut  Irving  l'luce  and  Sixteenth 
Si  root ;  tin*  Belvidoro,  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street;  the  Ashland, 
OU  the  corner  of  Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue;  the  Cambridge, 
ut  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  Street;  the  Devonshire,  on  Forty-second 
Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue;  and  the  St.  Man,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Street.  Two  famous  old  hotels,  that  through  nearly  fifty  years  have  kept 
their  character,  are  the  BrOVOOrt  and  the  Clarendon,  the  former  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Eighth  Street,  ami  the  latter  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth 
Street.  Hoth  have  many  New  Yorkers  of  the  first  families  residing  in  them 
to-day.    The  BrOVOOrt,  u  quarter  of  u  COntnry  ugo,  was  u  great  stopping  place 


for  foreigners.  Another  hotel  of  this  class  is  the  Windsor,  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Forty  M\th  Street,  erected  in  1*73;  and  yet  another,  the  Buckingham,  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street,  which  was  built  in  1S76. 

Uptown  on  the  Wc.-t  Side  there  are  many  large  family  hotels.  First  of  all 
is  the  Majestic,  occupying  the  entire  Mock  from  Seventy-first  Street  to  Seventy- 
second  Street,  on  Central  Park  West,  of  which  the  chief  feature  is  a  great 
entrance  hall  extending  over  half  of  the  first  floor.  It  has  a  wonderful  roof  gar- 
den, with  fountains  and  green  arbors.  During  the  winter  a  series  of  concerts 
and  balls  is  given  by  the  management  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  <  tther 
uptown  family  hotels  are  the  Lincoln,  Marie  Antoinette,  Renaissance,  (ierlach, 
Gerard.  Grenoble,  San  Remo,  St.  Andrew's,  Sherman  Square,  Empire,  Endicott, 
I  It  in  -ford,  and  hosts  of  others.  The  Empire,  at  the  junction  of  the  Boulevard 
and  Columbus  Avenue  at  Sixty-third  Street,  caters  to  both  family  and  tran 


sient  trade.  Above  One  Hun- 
dred and  Tenth  Street,  in  the  dis- 
trict known  as  Harlem,  is  another 
region  of  family  and  apartment 
hotels,  notable  among  which  are 
the  Cecil,  at  One  Hundred  and 

Seventeenth  Street  and  St.  Nich- 
olas Avenue  .  the  <  'olonial,  at  I  >ne 
Hundred  ami  Twenty-fifth  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue;  and  the 
Minot,  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue. 

Although  Brooklyn  has  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  one  million  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  the  greater  at- 
tractions for  strangers  in  Manhat- 
tan, it  is  more  devoid  of  general 
hotels  than  many  cities  of  lees  than 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 

mo.-.t  important  hotels  are  those  at 
the  seashore,  which  are  open  only 
during  the  summer  season.  The 
best  known  of  these  are  the  Ori- 
ental and  Manhattan  Beach,  on  ( lo- 
ney  Island,  the  latter  of  which  is 
noted  ('specially  for  its  spcctaeulur 
entertainments,  fireworks,  and  band 
concerts.  Its  great  electric  sign,  "Swept  by  Ocean  Breezes,"  ut  Twenty- third 
Street  and  Broadway,  Manhattan,  is  one  of  the  rammer  night  sights  of  the  city. 


On  Statcn  blond  the  Hotol 

<  kutlotOll  ha»  a  commanding  litu 

ation,  and  addi  greatly  t"  tho  land* 
icapo  booutv  of  the approaoh  i" tho 

island,  The  Pavilion  U  a  dimmer 
hotel  located  al  New  Brighton 

The  Borough  "i  Quooni  is  not 
(lOVOId  >'f  hotel*,  although  natu 

rally  they  partal  f  the  eliaraeicr 

■  if  village  boitolrloa. 

\ciirl\  all  the  hotels  of  (ireatcr 
\. iw  York  arc  run  on  what  is 
known  as  the  European  plan. 
There  nro  a  few  hotels  which 
have,  preferably,  rntoi  for  lodg- 
ing and  tlirw  nk  (tho  Amen 

can  plain,  Dptnbla  aiming  which 
ari' the  Piftll  A  venue  ami  the  M«-t 
I'opiile.    But  even  at  these  the  Kll« 

ropean  plan  obtalnj  if  preferred. 

A I  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  tbO  A I 
hcmarlc,  the    Albeit,  the  Belve- 
dere, the  Broodn  bj  '  'ontrnh  the 

<  lolonnndo,  tho  Empire,  tho  Orono 

hie,    the    Madison     Avenue,  llie 
Marlborough,  the  Murray  llill.lhe 
Notherlaml,   the  I'la/.a,  the  Bd 
voy,  I  he  SturtcVlUlt,  the  \  cmloinc, 
the  Westminster,  and  the  Windsor,  all  of  which  arc  known  as  European 
plan  hotels,  accommodations  on  the  American  plan  can  DO  obtained. 


XKW  FORK'S  BOH  KM  I A    THE  RESTAURANTS. 


IN  the  number,  variety,  and  general  excellence  of  its  restaurants  no  city  in 
the  world  can  make  an  equal  showing  with  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
Owing  to  its  long,  narrow  configuration,  a  majority  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  its  business  places  and  factories  arc  obliged  to  live  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  scenes  of  their  work,  which  necessitates  their  taking  at  least 
one  meal  a  day  away  from  home;  also,  many  thousands  of  the  workers  in  Man- 
hattan live  in  the  other  boroughs  or  in  New  Jersey,  and  many  are  commutcn 
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from  "up  the  State"  and  Connecticut.  The  ..Id  fashioned  custom  ol  carrying 
lunch  is  not  popular  in  New  York,  so  that  tho  "lunch  basket  "  i»  an  unfamiliar 
sight,  the  majority  of  even  the  smallest  wage  earners  buying  their  luncheon-,  for 
which  they  pay  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twent\  .'cuts.  Many  of  the  large  estnb- 
lUhmentl  supply  the  midday  meal  to  their  employees  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
not  a  few  furnish  a  light  lunch  free.  Shoppers  living  in  the  upper  part  of  tlu- 
City  or  the  suburbs  are  obliged  to  patronize  restaurants,  the  distance  to  be 
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traversed  precluding  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  their  homes  for  luncheon. 
Mans  -m  e  ,  .I'ul  restaurants  in  the  borough  derive  practically  their  whole  reve- 
nue from  this  source.  Another  factor  which  goes  fur  toward  maintaining  flu' 
immense  number  of  restaurants  is  tho  arrival  even-  day  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
strangers  who  do  UOl  iutond  to  remain  OVOI  night.  The  restaurant  hahit,  onee 
acquired,  is  not  easilv  broken. 

Tho  name  "  restaurant  "  was  not  even  used  in  tliis  city  us  designating  an 
eating  bouse  Until  well  into  the  \'U>s.  Taverns,  inns,  and  coffee  lioii.se.s  there 
WOTO  in  plenty;  bul  it  was  not  until  1844  that  I'ettit  and  Crook  opened  an 
eating  house  at  00  Wall  Street,  which  they  designated  as  a  "  restaurant."  The 
place  was  under  the  Journal  of  Commerce  building,  and  remained  there  several 
years,  the  proprietors  meeting  with  much  success,  afterward  removing  to  Water 
Street,  near  Pine  Stri  ct,  w  here  they  occupied  a  good  sized  building. 

MoQowu's  Pan  Tavern  stood  on  an  eminence  in  that  part  of  Manhattan 
Island  which  now  forms  the  upper  part  of  Contra]  Park.  During  colonial 
days  and  after  the  Revolution  it  was  a  popular  eating  bouse.  The  site  was 
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afterward  occupied  by  the  School  and  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  com- 
munity of  Catholic  sisters.  After  this  the  land  was  bought  by  the  city,  and 
the  convent  building  was  utilized  as  a  restaurant  and  called  the  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent. A  few  yean  OgO  it  was  burned  down,  and  a  new  building  was  erected  by 
the  city,  and  was  given  the  old  name,  McQown's  Pass  Tavern.  It  is  one  of 
the  mo- 1  popular  stopping  places  for  the  riding  and  driving  fraternity. 

Frounce*'  Tavern  was  the  most  famous  public  house  in  the  city,  so  far  as 
its  historic  associations  are  concerned.  It  still  stands  on  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Dock  Streets,  and  was  in  former  times  the  family  homestead  of  F.ticnue 
Do  Lancey,  the  exiled  French  Huguenot,  whose  grandson  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  this  Province.  It  was  built  on  land  conveyed  to  him  by  bis  father- 
in-law,  Hon  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt.  It  was  purchased  by  Samuel  Fraunces  in 
IT''..',  and  was  opened  under  the  sign  of  Queen  Charlotte.  It  had  many  names 
and  keepers.  Societies  met  here,  and  in  one  of  the  great  rooms  on  the  second 
story  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  its  monthly  meetings  for  man)-  years. 
The  farewell  of  General  Washington  to  his  officers,  in  1783,  occurred  here. 
Two  stories  were  afterward  added  to  the  edifice. 

On  Claromont  Mill,  near  Grant's  Tomb,  stands  the  Claremont,  a  high-class 
restaurant,  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  those  who  ride  and  drive  in  the  vicinity, 
ami  which  also  can  lay  claim  to  historical  associations,  it  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Viscount  Courtney,  afterward  Farl  of  Devon,  and  also  of  the  dethroned 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  known  as  Count  de  Survilliers. 

"Sweeny's,"  on  Ann  Street,  near  Nassau  Street,  was  the  first  cheap  restaur- 
ant of  importance  in  the  city.  The  proprietor  served  a  plate  of  good  meat 
for  a  shilling,  which  was  certainly  an  innovation. 

The  "Peter  Cooper  Restaurant  and  Dairy"  occupied  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  which  now  stands  on  tho  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  which  house  was  the  birthplace  of  Peter  Cooper.  It  is  still  U6ed 
as  a  restaurant,  and  is  owned  by  the  Cooper  estate. 

The  "  Tontine  Coffee  House,"  at  Water  and  Wall  Streets,  was  a  celebrated 
eating  house  opened  in  17*.'},  and  was  a  popular  resort  for  the  merchants  of 
the  city,  being  utilized  as  a  sort  of  Merchants' Exchange  by  them.  When  the 
regular  exchanges  were  opened  the  old  Tontine  lost  much  of  its  vogue,  but 
was  patronized  as  an  eating  house  until  ls.i4,  when  it  was  closed  and  the  build- 
ing torn  down. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  thou- 
sand restaurants  of  all  classes  on  Manhattan  Island. 

Their  characteristics  are  as  varying  as  their  number  is  great.  There  are 
some  where  one  can  easily  expend  five  dollars  for  a  single  meal ;  others 
where  five  cents  will  buy  a  repast  of  some  sort.  There  are  restaurants  high 
up  in  the  air;  restaurants  down  in  basements.  Some  are  of  mammoth  dimen- 
sions, others  of  the  tiniest  extent.    Some  are  open  day  and  night,  others  only 
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in  the  daytime,  and  others  only  at  night.    One  restaurant,  situated  away  ap 
on  the  twenty-fifth  story  of  the  American  Tract  Society  Building  on  Nassau 
Street,  is  at  a  greater  altitude  than  any  other  city  restaurant  in  the  world.  An 
other  Manhattan  restaurant— Smith  and  McNeil'.— probably  feeds  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  in  the 
world,  having  an  average  of 
thirteen  thousand  customers 
daily.     A  ton  of  coffee  is 
consumed  weekly  at  several 
places,  and  for  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  a  hundred  head  of 
cattle  are  slaughtered  every 
day  at  one  of  the  abattoirs  in 
the  city. 

As  restaurants  increase  in 
number  the  greater  are  the 
demands  made  upon  them  by 
the  patrons.  Not  only  is  the 
ajrirregate  quantity  of  food 
consumed  by  New  Yorkers 
;it  restaurants  enormous,  but 
equally  noticeable  is  the  fas- 
tidiousness as  to  service  and 
quality.  Even  the  cheap  res- 
taurants are  forced  to  make 
the  most  lavish  expenditure 
in  order  to  retain  their  pres- 
tige and  patronage.  Artistic 
decorations,  handsome  car- 
pets, the  finest  napery,  ex- 
pensive cutlery  and  glass- 
ware, and  exquisite  china  are 
now  characteristics  of  not  a 
few   restaurants   where  the 

price  of  the  most  expensive  dish  on  the  bill  of  fare  rarely  exceeds  twentj 
live  cents. 

The  excellence  of  New  York's  restaurants  is  largely  due  to  the  foreign  ele- 
ment engaged  in  the  business.  A  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  there  was 
only  one  uptown  restaurant  at  which  conld  be  had  a  dinner  cooked  with  anv- 
thing  that  resembled  French  skill.  That  was  Del. nonico's, then  located  at  hair- 
teenth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  The  old-time  restaurant*,  with  their  colored 
waiters,  their  coarse,  heavy  china,  tables  decorated  with  great  square  slabs  of 


butter,  and  their  poorly  prepared  food,  have  now  niv  all  disappoarod.  The 

French  talih-  (Phdtt  dining  place,  which  wax  the  first  improvement  over  them, 
is  now  ubiquitous  in  Manhattan.  The  price  for  such  a  dinner  is  from  forty 
cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  half.    The  first  of  these  tabli  (PhdtM  was  established  some 

time  In  the  early   'AOs,  on 
Twelfth    Street    and  Fifth 
\  \  onuo,  by  1  lonis  I  lonovan, 

a  Canadian,  who  hail  heen 
employed  as  chqf  by  one  of 
the  social  leader.-,  of  that  day. 
lie  Supplied  a  well -conked 
and  tastefully  served  break- 
fast and  luncheon  for  fifty 
cents  each,  ami  a  dinner  of 
live  or  six  courses,  with  a 

fairly  a  '  'm'f  bottle  <>f 

Bordeaux,  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  His  experiment  was 
loudly  derjdfid  by  all  the  old- 
fashioned  restaurant  keepers, 
who  predicted  that  Now 
Yorkers  would  not  take  kind 
ly  to  this  French  innovation. 
But  his  BUCCOSi  was  almost 

i  ediate.  and    then;  were 

scores  of  imitators,  in  spite 
.if  which  ho  retained  for 
years  the  prestige  "f  his 
pkraoorship. 

Even  in  the  cheapest  of 

the  numerous  UfliU  <f hdU 

restaurants  that  now  exist  in 
Now  York  the  French  frame- 
work of  dinner,  from  soup  to 

fruit,  cafinoir  and  cordial,  is  adopted,  and  the  French  style  of  king  lias  had 

its  influence  on  the  hills  of  fare  of  nearly  nil  classes  of  restaurants,     I  Ira  tune 

of  breakfast  in  the  modern  restaurant  is  between  nine  and  eleve  lock, 

.drhough,  of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  people  are  for  business  reasons  com- 

polled  to  break  their  fas.,  much  earlier.  Many  restaurant  patrons  who  rise  late 
eschew  a  formal  breakfast  altogether,  making  m  afternoon  luncheon  do  duty 
for  both  meals.  But  however  people  may  skirmish  In  detachments  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  thev  generally  mass  in  an  attack  on  the  seven  o'clock  dinner. 


OPEN-AIR  D1NING-H00M  ON  THK  TOP  FLOOR  OP  THE  HOFFMAN  HOUSK. 


NI.W    VORK'S  BOIIEMIA-TIIE  BEST  A  I' HA  NTS. 


At  this  hour  a  first-class  uptown  restaurant  presents  a  lively  and  cheerful  spec- 
tacle. The  spotless  linen,  the  glittering  glassware,  the  bright  light*,  the  brisk 
winters  deftly  changing  courses,  present  it  glamour  to  the  unaccustomed  eye 
which  conceals  the  fearful  lack  of  zest  which  sicklies  o'er  the  whole  to  the  weary 
aye  of  the  habitual  diner  out. 

h  if  a  JMt     m  ^ 

for  people  who  generally  dine  * 
at  Inline  to  patronize  some 
popular  uptown  restaurant 
one  night  it  week.  It  not 
only  keeps  them  in  evidence 
in  fashionable  resorts,  but  also 
probably  given  an  added  rel- 
ish to  home  fare.  Of  late 
years  Sunday  night  has  been 
the  most  popular  for  these 
weekly  diniugS  OUt,  and  there- 
fore on  the  first  evening  of 
the  week  the  Waldorf- Astoria, 
Sherry's,  the  I'la/.a,  Dehnon- 
ico's,  the  Hotel  Martin,  the 
Floret,  and  others  of  the  most 
fashionable  restaurants  present 
an  unusually  brilliant  appear- 
ance. 

The  cheaper  of  the  French 
restaurants  carefully  preserve 
an  absolute  neatness  about  the 
table  service,  and  a  certain  air 
of  tastef nines.*  about  the  sim- 
plest dishes  served  up,  not  to 
be  found  iu  the  old  -  style 
American  restaurant,  The 
sprightly  garniture  of  an  in 
expensive   tiitric,  the  crispy 

perfection  of  the  bit  of  broiled  fish,  the  thoughtful  arrangement  of  the  viands 
on  the  table—  all  serve  to  recommend  the  repast  to  the  unwilling  appetite. 
Many  of  the  cheaper  of  these  French  labk  flint-  places  long  ago  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  Bohemian  resorts,  but  this  is  now  true  in  only  a  verv  slight 
degree.  The  few  which  now  bear  that  character  are  hard  to  find,  because  the 
discoverers  of  them  know  the  penalty  of  publicity— their  original  charm  soon 
disappears.  Thus  it  happens  that  iu  most  of  the  so-called  Bohemian  restaurants 
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of  to-day  it  is  all  very  commonplace,  and  much  as  it  is  in  those  which  have 
never  gained  that  appellation.  Here  you  will  find  a  few  French  bachelors ; 
generally  they  are  gray  but  chipper,  and  they  come  in  as  briskly  as  though 
not  turned  thirty  ;  a  rose  in  buttonhole,  a  smile  and  a  sally  to  the  waiter,  and 

a  jaunty  air  generally  distin- 
guish them  from  the  heavy 
feeders  and   heavy  drinkers 
of  so  many  other  nationali- 
ties.   There  are  elderly  men 
from  "  downtown  "  who  come 
in  twos  and  threes,  drinking 
a  great  deal  of  wine,  requir- 
ing much  waiting  upon,  talk- 
ing  only   of   bonds,  stocks, 
dividends,   first   and  second 
mortgages,  and  such  appetiz- 
ing themes.    They  smile  unc- 
tuously at  each  other  over  the 
little  round  tables  at  which 
they  sit,  and  occasionally  gur- 
gle an  apoplectic  laugh,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are 
solid,  substantial,  and  solemn. 
Their  work  for  the  day  is 
done,  and  they  address  them- 
selves seriously  to  the  business 
of  the  evening,  sitting  late 
over  their  black  coffee,  cognac, 
and  cigars.    Then  there  is  a 
group  of  gay  young  men  who 
prefer  sauterne  to  the  rut  <•/  <//- 
naire  of  the  restaurant,  and 
occasionally    indulge   in  the 
extravagance  of  a  bottle  of 
champagne.     They   are  not 
regular  visitors  of  the  house,  but  drop  in  from  cheaper  establishments  on  opera 
nights  or  when  they  have  an  evening  engagement.     They  are  noted  for  the 
dreadful  fascination  which  the  prevailing  language  of  the  proprietor  and  em- 
ployees has  upon  them.    Inspired  by  the  fluency  of  the  waiters,  they  wildly  break 
out  into  desperate  and  unintelligible  French,  to  the  complete  bewilderment  of  the 
well-bred  servant,  who  listens  to  their  jargon  with  a  countenance  of  lively  concern 
and  hastens  to  have  his  laugh  out  in  the  kitchen.    These  gay  young  men  have  a 
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prodigal  way  of  or- 
dering "the  best  you 
have  got "  which  is 
Hiiite  captivating,  and 
marks  them  us  fit 
subjects  for  a  heavy 
reckoning  in  the 
practiced  eye  of  the 
cash  taker.  As  they 
are  making  the  most 
of  it,  they  insist  upon 
a  rigorous  service  of 
all  the  courses,  and 
a  liberal  display  of 
fireworks  when  the 
coffee and  cognac  arc 

ordered.  In  striking 
contrast  to  these  gay 
youths  and  the  evi- 
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yumos  aim   tuv.  w 

dentlv  admiring  voung  women  who  accompany  them  are  the  sedate  frequenters 
of  the  house,  who  take  their  pleasures  quietly  and  solitarily,  or  m  low-voiced 

couples  plod  conscientiously  through  the  regulation  five  or  six  -  r-c<.  U 

them  this  sort  of  thing  seems  a  burden,  and  they  read  an  evening  paper  between 
the  courses,  as  if  it  were  a  relief  from  the  dreary  monotony  before  them.  I  he 
waiter,  who  speaks  French  to  the  American  and  English  to  the  Frenchman,  can 
not  cajole  these  out  of  their  hhue  moodiness.  The  regular  habitue  of  the  place 
has  all  the  little  arts  of  restaurant  frequenters  at  his  fingers'  ends.  No  man  bet- 
ter than  he  can  perform  the  cunning  little  tricks  in  the  table  preparation  of  the 
small  adjuncts  of  dinner  which  are  to  be  found  at  only  such  bouses  as  tins. 
The  mavgargon  attempts  not  to  abuse  him  with  stale  dishes  or  rejected  .locrN 
He  knows  bis  rights  and  dare  maintain  them.    He  has  q  British  disgust  for 

French  fashions,  but  manages  to  worry  along  with  the  best  he  1,  king  .and 

contemptuously  denounces  all  restaurants  where  it  does  not  prevail,  as  .  hash 

houses."  , 
There  are  hosts  of  foreign  restaurant*  of  the  better  class,  where  a  good 
talk  <rh6U-  dinner  with  excellent  wine  can  be  obtained,  of  which,  perhaps, 
the  most  noted  are  the  Martin,  on  University  Place;  the  Logcrot,  on  Fifth 
Avenue;  the  Arena,  on  Thirty-first  Street;  and  the  Morellos,  on  Twenty- 
ninth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  "  Black  Cat,"  a  popular  tail  ffUU  on  West  Broadway,  and  one  of 
the  same  name  on  West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  are  interesting  from  the  fact 
that,  like  a  celebrated  Paris  restaurant,  they  have  adopted  the  name  and  the 


symbol  of  "  Le  Chat  Noir,"  the  quaint  ailhouetU  of  the  black  oal  appearing 

m,l  o„h  on  the  wall  iis  a  fro      but  on  the  cbina  and  the  hi,-uh  curd*  as  well. 

There  is  one  verv  interesting  Hungarian  Ulblt  tPhdU  restaurant  on  Second 
Avenue,  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  Street,  which  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme 

Among  the  patrons  ono  sees  foreign  celebrities,  great  artists  and  OOtora  fr  

abroad,  us  well  as  the  regular  diners,  Hungarians  and  From-h  people  TllO 
music  here  is  wonderfully  well  executed  by  a  genuine  Hungarian  orollO  tl  I, 
and  the  cotTce,  served  in  Vienna  style,  has  become  famous.  Tbere  arc  good 
Hungarian  wines  also  to  be  had  here.  The  dinner  itself  is  served  at  tho  low 
price  Of  fifty  cents. 

Floischmann's  Bakery,  at  Broadway  and  Tenth  Street,  is  also  In  ..s  lor 

its  gooil  coiTce  and  excellent  German  cookery.  In  the  summer  time,  restaurant 
tables  are  spread  out  under  an  awninged  and  vino-omboworod  inolosuro  that 

extends  OUt  to  the  sidewalk,  and  here  in  the  afternoon  one  MOS  b.sh.onablc 
sboppers,  ami  many  persons  prominent  in  Gorman  society.  wllO  drop  in  for  the 
afternoon  coffee—  which  in  us  much  an  institution  with  tho  German  as  iivo- 
o'cloek  tea  with  the  Englishman. 

One  of  the  picturesque  eating 
places  of  the  city  is  the  old  Knick- 
erbocker Cottage,  on  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, near  Twenty-eighth  Street. 
It  is  said  to  be  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  und  was  a  popular  roail 
house  in  olden  times;  tho  ceilings 
lire  low,  and  the  windows  are  of 
the  many-paned  variety,  finished 
with  green  shutters  on  the  out 
side.     The  place,  which  is  con 

ducted  by  Itfoqnin,  the  Froncb 
wine  merchant  nnd  rettauratour, 
presents  a  most  unique  extorior 
in  the  center  of  a  bustling  busi- 
ness community  and  shopping 
district. 

The  Bohemian  life  of  New 
York  -  that  is,  tl"'  life  of  the 
wandering  nomads  of  literature, 
art,  and  journalism -can  be  seen 
to  greater  advantage  in  the  vari- 
ous restaurants  of  the  city  than 
ulscwhere.  These  are  the  place 
where  poet*  and  painters  delight 
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"      Sept  10th  ISOS 

sour 
Buque  of  Clame 

Baked  Bluefijh  Tomato  Sauce 

Boiled  Codfiih  Hi  Sauce 
Fith  Cuke*  with  Poached  Eft 
Bailed  Href  HorteradUh  Sauce 
lamb  Croquette  icith  Ptae 
EntlUh  Beef  Stew 
Boat!  Dtef 
Deutrt 

C"ffec.  Tea,  MM,  Cider,  Ginger  Jle,  or  Bar. 


A  LUNCHEON,  BEAUTIFULLY  SERVED 
ON  BROADWAY  FOR  TWENTY-PIVB 
0ENT8.  (PooiirailOij 


to  congregate,  in  scorch  of  typeH 
ond  odd  bite  of  picturesque  effect, 
nuil  where  the  studio  dwellers  mid 
livers  in  Ants  and  apartment  houses 
go  out  to  dine. 

All  that  New  York  has  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  Bohemian  life  is  to 
ho  found  in  the  various  foreign 
restaurants,  where  the  attraction 
consists  largely  in  the  unique  sur- 
roundings, the  absence  of  formal- 
ity in  dress  and  manners,  and  the 
riMh"'iiable  price  at  which  dinners 
are  served. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  Bohemian  restaurants,  and  per- 
haps the  most  distinctive  of  this 
type  of  eating  place  in  New  ^  ork, 
ia  kept  by  an  Italian  woman,  Maria 
Del  a  Prato,  on  Twelfth  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue.  The  place  has  always 
boon  known  as  "  Maria's,"  and  in  pott  years  it  has  been  patronized  by  the 
Gilders,  the  Laurence  Buttons,  W.  I).  Bowells,  and  Joe  Jefferson,  who  once 
entertained  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Grovor  Cleveland  there  08  his  guests.  It  is  situated 
in  the  basement  of  an  English  throe-story  dwelling,  and  the  gloomy,  low 
entrance  convoys  to  the  passer-by  no  bint  of  the  hilarity  to  be  found  within. 
Originally  it  consisted  of  one  basement  room  with  bare  floor,  and  two  or  three 
long  tables  spread  with  the  coarsest  and  cleanest  of  cloths  and  of  chinaware ; 
another  room  adjoining,  of  the  same  character,  has  recently  been  added. 

Formerly  the  dinner  was  always  cooked  and  served  by  Maria,  the  rosy- 
oheeked,  hospitable  Italian  proprietress,  and  consisted  of  a  thick  soup,  an  entree 
with  a  vegetable,  a  roast,  and  a  salad.  Then  there  was  a  portion  of  cheese,  an 
apple,  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  With  this  one  could  order,  if  desired,  a  good  Chi- 
anti  or  oven  a  rare  Italian  wine,  which  Maria  always  kept  in  stock. 

On  Saturday  night  Maria's  presents  a  most  formidable  array  of  artists, 
writers, models,  newspaper  men,  and  celebrities  iii  various  walks  of  art  and  liter- 
ature. Speeches  and  songs  are  heard,  anecdotes  told,  and  a  couple  of  musicians 
with  mandolins  in  one  corner  uf  the  room  dispense  their  melodies  liberally. 

The  foreign  table  <Ph6U  has  been  here  treated  of  first  because  it  is  agreed  by 
all  gastronomic  authorities  that  the  present  general  excellence  of  the  New  York 
restaurants  is  due  to  >t>  influence.    Previous  to  the  advent  of  Denis  Donovan, 

Delmonico's  wn-  alone  in  its  magnificence;  now.  this  famous  restaurant  has  scores 
of  rivals  with  equally  high  tariffs,  hundreds  with  equally  good  cooking  and  lower 
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prices.  The  history  of  Delmonico's  is  an  interesting  one,  and  goes  to  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  line  by  one  who  has  a  fixed  plan  and  adheres  to 
it.  The  Delmonico  plan  which  led  to  fame  and  fortune  was  to  please  the  eye 
and  the  palate  at  the  some  time,  and  its  originator  lived  to  see  his  fame  estab- 
lished all  over  the  United  States,  and  even  in  Europe.  The  elder  Delmonico 
was  an  enterprising  Italian,  who  arrived  in  New  York  about  1837,  and  was  at 
once  impressed  with  the  fact  that  here  was  a  virgin  field  for  a  first-class  caterer, 
where  the  product  of  every  zone  was  cheap  and  in  bountiful  supply  close  at 
hand.  And  never  did  caterer  better  embrace  his  opportunity,  teaching  the  in- 
habitants of  this  New  World  the  culinary  habits  of  the  Old,  and  revolutionizing 
the  processes  of  the  Old  by  devices  suggested  by  the  various  and  admirable  cus- 
toms of  the  hospitable  citizens  of  New  York.  Delmonico's  first  place  was  on  a 
very  modest  scale.  It  occupied  a  small  store  on  William  Street,  near  Hanover 
Square,  and  was  furnished  with  half  a  dozen  pine  tables,  with  wooden  chairs  to 
match.    On  a  board  counter  covered  with  snow-white  napkins  was  ranged  the 


REGULAR  DINNER,  15  cts. 

CONSISTINO  OP 

Soup,  Roast  or  Boiled  Meats.  Steak.  Chops.  Veal  Cutlet.  Rsfl.  Two  Vegetables, 
Pudding  or  Pie,  Tea,  Coffee.  Milk,  Ale  or  Beer. 

Soup  of  all  kin.ls                            5  Coffee  with  Buns.  Rolls  or  Crullers  6 

Beef.  Mutton  or  Veal  Stew . .  5  Coffee  and  Three  Butter  Cakes  5 

Pork  and  Beans   8  Coffee  and  Two  Corn  Cakes  6 

Ham  and  Beans  8  Wheat  or  Buckwheat  Cakes  6 

••     -    Cabbage    8  Pies  or  Puddings  6 

Boiled  Ham   8  Two  Eggs  any  Style  7 

Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage    8  Three     "  "   10 

Frankfurter  and  Sauerkraut  ...  10  Fried  Sausages  -   8 

"  Potttto  Sa,ad  •    10  Hamburger  Steak  10 

Boast  Turkey.  Cranberry  Sauce..  15  Mutton  or  Pork  Chops    8 

••    Chicken.  "     ..15  Liver  and  Bacon  8 

Chicken  Fncassee  10  Ham  and  Eggs   15 

'-    Pot  Pie  10  Bacon  and  Eggs  12 

Small  Steak  8  Fried  Liver   6 

Small  Steak  with  Onions   8  Corned  Beef  Hash   6 

Yankee  Pot  Koaat  8  Fish  or  Fish  Cakes   5 

All  Roast  Meats  8  Salt  Mackerel  to  order  8 

Large  Veal  Cntbt  Breaded,  with  n  Large  Bone  Sirloin  Steak,  with  ir 

Tomato  Sauce  &  Fried  ¥  -tatoes.     0  Fried  Ooions  &  Fried  Potatoes  I J 

Bread.  Butter.  Potatoes  nod  Extra  Vegetables  served  with  all  orders. 
Commutation  Tickets.  SI  10  foi  $1  $1  65  for  $1.60  $2  25  for  $2-  *3.35  for  $3. 


THE  KIND  OP  DINNER  EATEN  DAILY  HY  TUUL'SANDS  OF  NEW  YORKERS. 

(Fiusiinilc.) 


scanty  assortment  of  delicacies  to  l>e  nerved. 
He  had  earthenware  cups  and  saucers,  tWO- 
tined  forks,  knives  with  rough  bone  handle.-, 
common  blown  glassware,  aud  ft  large  tin 
coffeepot.  Hi*  bill  of  fare,  however,  con- 
tained the  then  mysterious  words  now  so 
common  —jilitt,  rlioeohtt,  inacuroni^ 

and  other  phrases  up  to  that  time  unknown 
in  New  York  restaurants.    These  dishes  were 
served  by  Delmonico  himself  in  a  white  cap 
and  apron.    His  courteous  manner  and  the 
novelty  of  his  cooking  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  his  place  became  popular  with  the 
young  men  about  town  of  that  day.    In  time 
his  little  shop  became  too  small  to  accommo- 
date his  increased  custom,  and  he  moved  to 
larger  premises  in  Hanover  Square,  where 
he  was  burned  out  in  the  great  tire  of  1837. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  experience,  being 
now  assured  of  a  paying  patronage,  he  built 
the   spacious    restaurant    at   William  and 
Heaver  Streets,  where  he  and  his  brother, 
with  their  sons  and  nephews,  accumulated 
fortunes.    This  place  soon  had  the  reputa- 
tion, which  has  ever  since  clung  to  Dclmon- 
ico's,  of  being  the  most  extensive,  magnifi- 
cent, and  expensive  cafe  on  this  continent. 
The  first  uptown  branch  was  established  late 
in  the  '50s,  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue.    Later,  Delmonico's  uptown  head- 
quarters was  removed  to  Twenty-sixth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  where  it  remained  until 
last  year,  when  it  was  changed  to  a  palatial 
new  building  at    Forty-fourth   Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  Twenty-sixth  Street  and 
Beaver  Street  branches  being,  however,  re- 
tained. 

There  is  still  a  great  pie-tig.'  about  the 
name  of  Delmonico,  but  it  no  longer  stands 
for  all  that  is  expensive  and  exclusive  in  the 
restaurant  line.  The  magnificent  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  the  Plaza,  the  Savoy,  the  Imperial, 
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MONDAY.  SEPTEMUFK  11  IMS 


C  lams  25 


Oyster*  25 

Soups 

Consomme,  Bariatensk.  50  Rrunoisc  with  rice  tO 

Bisque  of  lobster,  Cambridge  50  Cream  o(  tiagcolct  beans  50 

I'cutcs  marmitcs  60       Chicken  gumbo  60  (Irrcn  turtle  1.00 

Julienne  40  Puree  of  split  pea*  36 

Sido  Dish,  hot 
Timbales,  Mosaic  1.26 


Broiled  Spanish  mackerel  10 
Smelts,  Alenandna  60 
Baked  Uuefish  70 
Fried  soft-shell  crabs  60 


Fish 

Fried  eels  10 
Sea  bast,  shrimp  sauce  06 
Shecpshead,  Burgundy  style  M0 
Oyster  crabs,  Ncwberg  1.25 

Removes 

R.ii-t  sirhun  ..I  bed         macaroni  75 
Kernel  of  veal  with  succotash  80  Duckling,  Rouen  style  1.50 

Entrees 

Venison  cutlets,  puree  of  chestnuts  1.00  Slicei  of  lamb,  Prerillot  1,00 

Mionons  fillet  of  beef,  Vernon  1.60  Sweet-brcad  ...  paper  1  50 

Vol  au  vent  of  chicken  and  mushrooms  1.60    Chicken,  d  Ant.n  1.7B 

Roaot  ^  ^ 

tSmb80l "Duckling M0    Grouse  1.75    Woodcock  1.60     Chicken  2-00 
Reed  birds  1.00  Partridge  2.00  Larded  partndge  2.60 

Salads 

Nonpareil  70  Maccdoinc60  Cuc^ml*r  60  Celery  60  Lettuce  60  Roman  M 
EScarollc50      Chicory  50      Water  cress  40       Tomato  60      Teal.  100 
Vegetables 

Potato  falters  30  C"bbagC     ^""UM  6° 

Tumatoes  in  case,  baked  60 

Preserved  asparagus  60         New  stringbcans  60  l7,ed.fK8  ,  ' 

New  OOUtoej  26  Potatoes,  baked  and  hashed,  with  cream  30 

Green  con.  40  Tomatoes,  Boquillon  60    Artichoke  Hollanda.se  60 

Cauliflower  60   Sweet  potatoes  30   Succotash  40    New  Lima  beans  50 
Spinach  40  *****  H«*  50 

Entromots,  hot 

Munich  with  peaches  50  M*flh»ttM  60 

Cold  :  Pain  de  bananes,  Havanaise  40 

Fancy  Ice  Cream 

Blidah  40 


Peaches  40,  with  cream  50 
Canada  musk  melon  75 
Watermelon  30 
Apples  20 


Pears  40 
Banana  20 


Niagara  or  Delaware  grape*  40 
Musk  melon  50 
Oranges  26 
Pine. apple  30 


Use  of  chafing  dish  25 


A  DELMONICO  MKXU  CARD 
(Facsimile  ) 


Shorry's,  Pinard's,  and  o  number  of  othor 
recent  rivals,  attract  precisely  the  same  oIom 

of  patronage  and  eharge  about  the  MmO 
prices.  Where  twenty  years  iu»o  there  was 
only  room  for  one  Delmonico'*,  now  a  score 
or  more  of  similar  places  have  a  largo  clien- 
tele. Then  there  are  any  number  of  places 
not  quite  ho  exclusive,  but  whore  there  is 
little  if  any  difforonco  in  quality  >>f  food, 

cooking,  service,  or  surroundings,  which 
charge  somowhal  lowoi  prices,  yet  are  siifll- 
ciently  high  to  bar  out  thoie  who  are  not 
abundantly  supplied  with  money,  such  as 
the  Motel  Martin,  Shan  ley's,  Dorlon's,  the 
Marlborough,  and  many  others  equally  well 
known,  which  are  to  bo  found  0D  upper 
Broadway  and  the  streets  adjacent  thereto. 

( >f  lata  years  this  class  of  restaurant*  has 
discovered  a  new  field,  and  they  arc  now 
rapidly  advancing  into  the  line  residential 
district  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
city,  where  such  resorts  as  the  Majestic,  the 
Endicott,  Halm's,  the  Marie  Antoinette, and 
the  Empire  have  already  achieved  gastro 
DOmic  name  and  fame. 

All  the  restaurants  of  this  class,  and  many 
equally  splendid,  that  are  to  he  found  in  the 
"Tendorloin"  district  from  Twenty-third  to 
Forty-second  Streets,  or  Uroadway  and  Sixth 
Avenue,  make  a  specialty  ol  entering  to  the- 
ater parties,  and  they  are  seen  at  their  besl 
just  after  the  immense  audiences  have  left 
the  various  places  of  amusement  There  is 
always  more  or  less  scdateness  in  the  Ten- 
derloin restaurants  at  the  dinner  hour,  hut 
gayety  is  unrestrained  among  the  throngs 
which  fill  them  1s  t  ween  eleven  o'clock  and 
midnight.  Young  ladies  in  the  most  bo- 
witching  of  toilets,  with  here  and  there  a 
more  elderly  one  who  is  acting  as  chaperon, 
trip  in  laughing  ami  jesting  with  their  male 
eBOOrta  in  evening  dress,  and  soon  each  table 
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hiu  it*  morry  group.  "  Large  cold  bottles  and  small  liot  birds"  arc  in  demand. 
Waiters  rush  to  and  fro,  champagne  corks  pop,  and  over  all  is  the  hum  of  lively 
conversation,  brokon  by  many  a  peal  of  light,  silvery  laughter.  By  midmgu 
tlie  crowd  begins  to  thin  out,  and  one  o'clock  generally  finds  the  place  deserted 
by  all  save  a  few  male  reveler*,  who  still  linger  over  their  glasses  as  they  listen 
to  a  good  story  told  by  some  popular  actor  who  has  just  come  in  and  been 
asked  t"  join  thorn. 

Mention  1ms  already  been  mmlc  of  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  cheaper  restaurants  are  now  fitted  up,  Many  oi  tins 
class  are  to  bo  found  on  the  cross  streets  near  Broadway,  in  the  shopping 
district  whore  theyaroin  a  position  to  cater  to  the  women  with  whom  this 
neighborhood  is  thronged  daily,  and  there  seems  to  be  intense  rivalry  as  to 

which  will  Offer  the  greatest  attractions  to  its  fair  patrons  in  the  matter  of 
low  prices,  good  cooking,  and  dainty  service.  They  all  seem  to  thrive,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  large  department  and  dry-goods  stores  have 
attractive  restaurant!  maintained  especially  for  the  convenience  of  their 
patrons. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  he  supposed,  however,  that  Broadway  and  the 
uptown  streets  have  a  monopoly  of  the  good  restaurants  of  New  York.  Some 
Of  the  bost  and  most  famous  are  to  bo  found  in  the  downtown  business  district. 
The  majority  of  these  are  closed  at  night.  Here,  as  was  the  ease  uptown, 
Dohnonioo's  long  was  most  popular,  and  his  Boavor  Street  place  is  still  well 

patronized  by  the  best  olaas  of  merchants.  His  first  formidable  rival  was  the 
Cafe  Savarin,  in  the  Equitable  Building,  which  equaled  him  in  the  altitude  of 

the  prices  charged  and  the  quality  of  the  <  king,  but  had  the  advantage  of 

l.cing  mure  easily  accessible  to  a  greater  number  of  people.  These  two  easily 
held  the  lead  as  the  most  expensive  downtown  eating  places;  but  neither  Of 
them  ever  enjoyed  the  popularity  of  the  Astor  House,  in  whose  lunch  and 
dining  rooms  arc  to  he  found  any  week  day  more  representative  business  and 
professional  men  thau  can  be  seen  elsewhere  under  any  one  roof  in  Manhattan. 
The  lunch-time  frequenters  of  the  Astor,  as  a  rule,  prefer  the  easy  informality 
of  the  "rotunda"  to  the  more  restrained  atmosphere  of  the  restaurant  proper; 
and  perched  here  on  high  stools  in  front  of  the  circular  counters  lunch  such  well- 
known  men  as  Judge  Frederick  W.  Smytho,  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Ahe 
Hummel,  the  criminal  lawyer;  Joe  Howard,  the  well-known  correspondent; 
William  BrookfSeld)  politician  and  glassware  importer;  Thomas  Byrnes,  former 
Chief  of  Police:  termor  Police  Commissioner  Parker,  lawyer  Joseph  Choate, 
Commodore  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Congressmen  Amos  J.  Cummings  and  L.  E. 

(Juigu' iwhen  in  towni;  General  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  former  Governor  Ros- 

wcll  P.  Flower.  Police  Commissioner  Jacob  Hess,  lawyer  Jefferson  Levy,  Re- 
corder -lohn  B.  (toff,  Senator  Clarence  LOXOW  (made  famous  through  the 
"Loxow  Investigation"!,  the  great  criminal  lawyer  William  H.  Howe  (of  Howe 
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and  Hummel),  and  Collector  of  the  Port  Bidwell,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds 
of  the  leading  businessmen  of  the  neighborhood. 

toother  famous  downtown  luncheon  place  is  the  "  Rathskeller,"  under  the 
Staats-Zeitung  Building,  among  the  patrons  of  which  are  Robert  A.  Van  Wyek 
and  other  prominent  politicians  and  City  Hall  officials. 

Scattered  throughout  the  financial,  shipping,  and  wholesale  business  districts 
are  many  high-class  restaurants  kept  for  the  most  part  by  Germans,  where 
good  cooking  and  high  prices  prevail.  Some  of  these  are  of  mammoth  pro- 
portions, extending  through  from  one  street  to  another,  and  several  of  them 
are  famed  for  the  valuable  paintings  with  which  they  are  adorned. 

Of  course  there  arc  hundreds  of  cheaper  eating  places  downtown,  and 
everywhere  in  the  business  districts  the  "quick  lunch"  sign  meets  the  eye. 
Many  of  these  are  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  all  are  more  or  less  attractive. 
The  forerunner  of  the  modern  "  quick-lunch  "  restaurant  was  the  K  Deanery"  or 
coffee  and  cake  saloon,  which  made  its  appearance  here  just  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war.    The  pioneers  in  this  line  were  Hitchcock  and  Dolan,  whose 
rival  establishments  on  Park  How  remain  to  this  day  favorite  resorts  for  all 
classes  of  workers  connected  with  the  business  of  newspaper  making.  The 
bill  of  fare  was  limited,  the  great  staples  being  "  beef  and  "  and  "  ham  and  "  (mean- 
ins  beef  and  ham  and  beans),  butter  cakes— a  sort  of  half -cooked,  indigestible 
muffin  popularly  known  as  "  sinkers  "—and  coffee.     The  surroundings  were 
plain  ami  unattractive,  hut  the  service  was  very  quick,  the  coffee  good,  and  the 
char-.'  moderate.     The  new  idea  filled  "a  long-felt  want,"  and  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  that  day,  such  as  Horace  Greeley,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
Mayor  Fernando  Wood,  and  Henry  J.  Raymond  did  not  disdain  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  humble  but  convenient  places  of  refreshment.     Both  businesses 
grew  apace,  and  many  imitators  sprang  up,  but  Hitchcock  and  Dolan  each  accu- 
mulated a  large  fortune.    In  the  modern  "quick-lunch"  establishments  which 
have  developed  from  the  old  coffee-aud-cake  saloon,  light  meals  are  served 
rapidly  for  a  moderate  sum,  fifteen  cents  being  about  the  average  price  paid  for 
luncheon,  but  the  bills  of  fare  are  much  more  elaborate,  the  business  is  con- 
ducted on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  surroundings  arc  more  attractive,  most  of  them 
being  not  only  handsomely  fitted  up,  but  nothing  apparently  has  been  left 
undone  to  impart  a  cheerful  aspect.    All  of  them  are  largely  patronized,  their 
customers  being  principally  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  clerks,  typewriters,  and 
others  employed  in  mercantile  establishments,  who  prefer  a  lighter  meal  amid 
attractive  surroundings  to  a  more  substantial  one  for  the  same  money  served  m 
a  slovenly  manner.    Another  development  of  the  "  quick -lunch  "  idea  which 
has  become  popular  of  recent  years  in  the  downtown  business  districts  is  the 
••  buffet  lunch."    The  only  difference  between  the  two  is  that  in  the  latter  the 
customer  docs  not  give  his  order  to  a  waiter,  but  helps  himself  to  what  he 
wants  from  a  long  buffet  counter  where  the  various,  articles  on  the  bill  of  faro 
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KITCHEN  OF  A  CHINESE  RESTAURANT, 


nro  to  l»o  found;  with  the  prices  attached  to  each,  and  after  satisfying  his  want* 

informs  the-  cashier  of  the  value  of  what  he  has  eaten  and  settles  for  the  same. 

The  oyster  and  chop  houses,  which  are  to  he  found  in  nearly  all  the  more 
thickly  populated  parts  of  New  York,  eater  principally  to  an  evening  trade, 
many  of  them  not  opening  until  late  in  the  day.  As  the  nam.-  indicate-,  they 
make  a  specialty  of  serving  only  oysters,  chops,  steaks,  Welsh  rarebits,  and 
Similar  dishes,  which  are  principally  to  demand  for  suppers,  and  they  draw  their 

custom  mainly  from  theater-goon,  men  about  town,  and  that  large  but  indefin- 
able class  known  as  "  Bohemians."  Everything  is  cooked  to  order,  and  generally 
well  cooked,  hut  as  a  rule  there  is  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  air  ahout  the 
service. 

What,  for  want  of  a  bettor  classification,  may  be  called  -simply  eating  houses, 
because  they  aro  cases  of  "survival  of  the  fittest"  among  the  old  New  York 
establishments  known  by  that  name  before  the  revolution  accomplished  hy 
French  cooking,  still  exist  in  man)  parts  of  New  York,  and  most  of  them  retain 
large  patronage.  No  "  French  kickshaws"  are  to  bo  found  in  them,  hut  they 
give  their  natrons  »  good,  old-fashioned  American  meals,"  ami  for  this  reason 
are  particularly  popular  among  old  New  Yorkers. 

L'TO 


In  striking  contrast  to  the  various  restaurants  already  described  is  a  numer- 
ous hnt  in  real. tj  very  important  class— those  in  which  are  fed  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  poorlv  paid  working  people  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own,  and  to 
whom  cheapness  is  the  first  great  desideratum.    These  abound  on  the  Bowery, 
Third  and  Eighth  Avenues,  West  Street,  and  other  busy  thoroughfares  on  which 
pennies  are  more  common  than  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  the  average  passer-by. 
Let  n-  cburital.ly  helieve  that  all  is  well  behind  the  gaudily  painted  partitions  to 
he  seen  in  the  rear  of  these  restaurants,  and  which  hide  from  the  view  of  the 
eater  the  place  where  is  heard  the  ceaseless  boiling,  frying,  haking,  and  frizzling 
of  the  multitude  of  meals  served  up  at  from  live  to  fifteen  cents  o  plate,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  for  a  regular  dinner,  to  quote  from  the  gaudy 
signs  with  which  the  fronts  of  these  establishments  are  always  embellished. 
Inside,  the  din  of  plates  and  waiters'  calls  is  fearful ;  the  tables  are  of  marble  or 
uncovered  wood,  or  if  they  boast  tablecloths  these  are  generally  far  from  spot- 
less.   The  waiters  in  these  restaurants  generally  have  a  vernacular  all  their 
own,  into  which  they  translate  the  orders  they  receive  and  bawl  them  back  from 
beside  the  customer  to  the  presiding  genius  in  the  kitchen  far  at  the  rear. 
Some  of  these  curious  and  slangy  appellations  are  not  without  a  humor  of  their 
own.    Thus,  "Two  shipwrecked,"  means  two  fried  eggs  turned  over;  "Two 
sunny  side  up,"  two  fried  eggs  not  turned ;  "  Soaked  bums"  stands  for  pickled 
beets  J  "  A  stack  of  browns,"  for  a  portion  of  buckwheat  cakes;  "One  in  the 
dark,"  for  coffee  without  milk.    This  list  might  be  continued  indefinitely,  but 
the  examples  given  are  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  the  humor  indulged  in 
bj  the  waiters  in  what  are  known  us  ten-  and  fifteen-cent  restaurants.  Those 
who  eat  in  them  seem  always  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone,  as  if  they  thought  it  was 
not  right  to  waste  much  time  over  a  dinner  that  costs  such  a  small  sum.    ^  et 
here  is  to  be  found  a  certain  sort  of  comfort.    The  huge  piles  of  cakes  ond  pies 
in  the  windows  are  often  inviting  enough,  the  plate  of  roast  meat,  vegetables, 
and  bread  has  its  flanking  dessert  of  pastry  or  pudding,  and  if  the  coffee  or  tea 
i-  not  of  the  hest  quality,  it  is  at  least  hot,  and  supplied  in  bowls  of  generous 
size.    The  customer  certainly  gets  his  money's  worth;  he  knows  it,  and  is  satis- 
fied.   If  his  appetite  is  discursive,  it  has  a  wide  variety  in  which  to  range  ;  if  it 
is  clamorous,  he  may  satisfy  it  without  exhaustim;  his  -lender  purse. 

It  might  in  all  conscience  be  thought  that  these  prices  were  low  enough  to 
suit  the  pocket  of  any  person  who  felt  that  he  could  buy  a  meal  at  all ;  but  there 
are  at  least  three  places  on  the  East  Side  where  a  "  regular,"  consisting  of  stow, 
hash,  liver,  or  porridge,  with  bread  and  a  bowl  of  coffee,  can  be  bad  for  five 
cents.  Even  this  ih.es  not  reach  the  lowest  limit.  There  was  recently  opened 
an  eating  bouse  in  a  basement  near  Chatham  Square  which  gives  "a  square 
meal,  consisting  of  one  pint  of  soup  or  coffee,  with  three  slices  of  bread,  for  one 
cent."  Investigation  proved  this  soup  to  be  of  good  quality,  the  coffee  not  un- 
palatable, and  the  three  slices  of  bread  genuine,  if  soniewbat  stale. 


THE  N  E  W  METROPOLIS. 


Very  few  of  the  New  York  restaurants  employ  colored  waiters,  the  favorite 
waiters  being  white  men.  Girl  waiters  are  seen  in  some  lunch  rooms,  but  tUej 
are  replaced  by  white  men  in  the  evening.  Good  waiters  receive  high  wages 
(from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  week  and  board),  and  several  have  amassed  for- 
tunes from  the  tips  which  are  given  to  them. 

Many  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cheapest  class  of  restaurant*  in  New  York 
have  accumulated  large  fortunes.  They  buy  cheaply  in  immense  quantities  and 
"turn  their  money  over  quickly."  One  Park  Row  restaurateur  who  is  said 
to  give  the  largest  portions  in  the  city  for  the  smallest  price,  and  whose  client- 
age i>  largely  composed  of  the  tramp  class,  i*  reported  to  have  accumulated 
during  the  ten  years  that  ho  has  been  in  business  nearly  half  a  million  ilollars, 
and  his  numerous  investment*  in  gilt-edged  rail  estate  would  seem  to  give  color 
to  this  statement.  There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  large  fortunes  quickly 
made  in  the  same  way. 

The  distant  reader  must  not  imagine  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
French  is  the  only  foreign  cookery  that  baa  been  transplanted  to  this  soil.  Here 
in  cosmopolitan  Manhattan  are  to  he  found  samples  of  the  cookery  of  nearly 
every  nation  under  the  sun.    Besides  the  numerous  French,  German,  and  Ital- 
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inn  restaurants  which  derive  their  principal  rovonues  from  tbo  patronage  ol 
Americans,  there  are  scores  of  foreign  restaurant*  designed  to  cater  oxolusivolj 
to  people  of  the  nationalities  thev  represent,  and  which  are  rarely  visited  by 
American  patrons, 

Of  all  this  class  of  foreign  restaurants,  those  which  exhibit  the  most  funda- 
mental difference  from  the  American  style  of  Cooking  are  the  ( Ihinoao  restaurants 
which  cluster  about  Mott.and  Pell  Streets.   Tliore  is  nothing  attractive  aboul 

the  OfltWBrd  appearance  "f  those  places.    Situated  in  old,  tumble-down  rookcric*, 

they  give  but  slight  hint  of  the  culinary  delights  that  are  t<.  bo  found  in  them, 

While  the  furniture  is  meager  OUOUgh,  consisting  merely  of  small  round  deal 
tables  and  four-legged  stools,  with  tbo  aid  of  elaborate  though  cheap  toroons 

ninl  brilliant  paper  decorations  of  the  kind  bo  dear  to  thoOelestial  lioarl  a  certain 

Oriental  air  is  imparted  to  them.    But  here  are  to  be  obtained  well   iked  mooli 

which  "for  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing  is  just  the  sort  of  tiling  they  llko.'.' 
A  w  ide  range  of  prices,  too,  is  ottered,  it  being  possible  to  obtain  meals  all  the  way 
from  fifteen  cent*  to  fifteen  dollars  a  pinto.    The  dishes  in  most  common  de- 
maud,  because  of  their  cheapness,  are  yok  e-man,  a  strong,  palatable  soup,  con- 
taining hit*  of  chicken,  pork,  and  hard-boiled  egg,  and  costing  ten  cents  a  large 
bowl;  and  ohop-chop-SUey,  a  savory  mess  composed  of  chickens'  livers,  pork, 
young  beans,  bamboo  sprouts,  onions,  and  mushrooms,  which  generally  costs 
fifteen  cents  a  portion,  although  the  wily  ColOBtial  waiter  almost  invariably  tries 
to  charge  an  American  visitor  who  seeks  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  Chi- 
nese murine  twenty-five  cents.    Each  of  these  dishes,  with  an  accompanying 
bowl  of  rice  cooked  to  perfection  as  only  an  Oriental  can  cook  it,  and  costing 
five  cents,  makes  a  substantial  meal.    No  ehargo  at  all  is  made  for  tea,  which  is 
always  of  excolleut  quality;  the  customer  of  the  place  has  the  privilege  "f 
ordering  as  many  pots  of  it  as  he  pleases,  just  as  he  would  order  glasses  of  ice 
water  in  an  American  restaurant.     Il  is  served  in  the  tiniest  of  cup-,  hold 
ing  not  much  more  than  a  UqxifiW  glass.    The  dishes  named  are  not,  however, 
the  only  delicacies  likely  to  appeal  to  the  plate  of  tbeHforoJgn  swell"  who 
visits  a  Chinese  restaurant.    Sharks'  tins,  stewed  bamboo,  ducks'  egg-  boiled, 
baked,  and  stewed  in  oil,  pork  disguised  in  hot  sauces,  and  other  equally  si  range 
things,  are  standard  dish.-  ....  the  Chinese  bill  of  fare:  and  they  have  an  infinite 
variety  of  sweetmeats  which  are  really  palatable,  and  of  sweet  cakes  which  an- 
il.viting  In  their  quaint,  odd  forms  and  decorations,  but  are  ashes  and  worm 

wood  to  the  taste.   The  Celestials  patronize  those  restaurants  well  all  the  week, 

but  Sunday  is  the  great  gala  day.    Then  all  the  Clllnose  laundry......  from  far 

and  near,  who  can  seldom  reach  Chinatown  on  week  days,  assemble  and  give 
themselves  up  to  feasting.     Each  restaurant  is  redecorated  for  the  occasion  with 
long  strips  of  colored  paper,  Chinese  lanterns,  and  other  forms  of  Colcstial  '  in 
bellisl.ment.    The  most  uneartl.lv  "music"  is  discoursed  by  a  Chinese  ord.es- 

trovond  there  Is  "a  sound  of  revelry."   A  Chinese  feast  is  no  light  affair;  it 
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Wt,  far  into  the  night,  What  is  known  as  the  German  "  family resort  »  an 
I ,,n  L  has  boon  transplanted  bodily  from  the  fatherland    As  .  rule, 

"is  a  farge  ball  wbicb  ,  -inn,  I   cer,  garden,  beer  saloon^  jh» 

Lnm  nt     There  are  hundred,  of  tables  around  which  sit  family  groups-father, 
rn  und  childrcn-.p.ietly  ripping  their  beer  as  they  listen  to  the  Strains  of 

:::  :,;:.;,;,,„,,  between     *****     ******  — 

kraut  Limburcor  sandwiches,  and  other  German  delicacies. 

HobTw  Iwh  a-  distinguished  by  a  sign  coning  of  three  charac- 
ters, tl,e  central  one  of  which  resemble*  Neptune's  trident.  Hits  moans  that 
tho  restaurants  aro  "kosher"— clean. 

On  S  nd  Avenue  are  to  be  found  the  Hungarian  restaurants,  where  the 

foible  "goulash"  a  species  of  highly  seasoned  beef  stew,  u>  the  nmstpopu- 

dish    Far  «lown  on  Greenwich  Street  are  several  Syrian  restaurants,  for 

Z   s.  ,,ur,  small,  dingy,  and  stuffy,  but  where  the  mqmrer  after  novel 

Lronomic  effect,  will  be  introduced  to  many  mysterious  compounds,  and  to 

Sfce,  thick  as  nun.  but  delicious   d.rosia.    On  Twenty*,  h  Street  neai 

Third  Avenue,  is  an  Armenian  restaurant,  where  a  mixture  of  lamb  and  nee 
colored  with  saffron,  is  a  highly  esteemed  luxury ;  and  down  on  Beaver  Street 


you  can  get  in  a  Spanish  restaurant  an  excellent  olh,jMu  Roumanian  and 
Cian  restaurants  of  the  poorer  sort  abound  on  the  far  Last  Side  ...  the 
neighborhood  of  Pitt  and  Grand  Street..  On  and  about  Mott  and  Mulberry 
Street,  are  to  be  found  numerous  humble  Italian  eating  houses  of  unprepossess- 
ing exterior,  but  in  which  the  only  dishes  served  are  macaroni  cooked  in  a  won- 
derful but  appetizing  variety  of  styles. 

While  the  Manhattan  cocktail  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
„f  the  land,  New  York's  legion  of  restaurants  have  not  thus  far  produced  one 
distinctively  local  dish-that  is,  one  that  is  known  elsewhere  by  the  name  of  the 
city  or  borough.  Russian  caviar,  Italian  macaroni,  German  pretzels,  Swiss 
cheese,  Yankee  codfish  halls,  English  roast  beef,  Spanish  omelettes,  Boston 
baked  beans,  Baltimore  terrapin,  Philadelphia  capons,  French  kickshaws,  Mexi- 
can ollas,  and  Asiatic  nameless  things,  all  blend  in  a  banquet  winch  the  restau- 
rants of  New  York  daily  set  before  their  thousands  of  captious,  hungry,  and 
exacting  gueste.  But  while  there  is  not  one  thing  that  is  especially  distinctive 
of  New  York,  it  is  a  specialty  that  here  is  set  forth  daily  a  repast,  rich,  varied 
expensive  and  inexpensive,  and  to  form  which  contributions  of  nature  and  art 
have  been  brought  from  every  land  beneath  the  sun. 
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r- r^UK  Greater  I  itj  of   ffevi  York  is 
'    I    '  made  up  of  boroughs,  as  bas  been 
I      explained  in  another  chapter,  and 
the   renting   and   living  problems 
differ  in  each  of  these.    The  differences  are, 
however,  only  relative.    Rents  and  the  cost 
of  living  are  higher  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan vold  New    York)  than  in  the  other 
subdivisions.     In  Brooklyn   these  are  not 
much  higher  than  in  Philadelphia,  while  in 
Statou  Island  rente  are  comparatively  low, 
though  the  other  expenses   of   living  are 
about  the  same.     This  lowness  of  rentals 
in  Staten  Island,  once  the  most  aristocratic 
and  fashionable  of  metropolitan  suburbs,  is 
due  in  large  measure  to   tho   great  land 
"boom"  there  several  years  ago,  and  the 
dividing  Up  of  estates  into  building  lots  for 
the  bouses  of  people  who  were  of  a  different 


eocial  and  financial  class  from  those  who  in  the  old  time  gave  Staten  Island 
its  distinction.  In  Brooklyn  a  house  of  from  six  to  ten  rooms  can  be  rented 
for  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  ;  there  are  no  houses  in  Manhattan  for  that  sum, 
the  lowest  price  being  seventy-five  dollars  a  month.  Apartments  and  flats  in 
Brooklyn  are  also  much  cheaper  than  in  Manhattan.  In  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx  "rente  are  about  the  same  as  in  Brooklyn.  The  conditions  of  living ;in 
the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  Richmond,  and  Queens  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  other  cities,  so  that  it  is  only  with  the  Borough  ot 
Manhattan  that  we  have  to  deal,  where  rent  is  the  great  desideratum,  all  of  be 
food  products  (excepting  meat)  and  clothing  costing  about  the  Mine  as  in  other 

cities.  . 

On  the  island  of  Manhattan  the  people  may  he  divided  into  seven  classes, 
tho  very  rich,  the  rich,  the  prosperous,  the  well-to-do  comfortable,  the  well-to-do 
uncomfortable,  the  comfortable  or  contented  poor,  and  the  submerged  or  un- 
comfortable poor.  The  first  two  of  these  classes  live  in  extreme  luxury,  the 
incomes  of  the  heads  of  families  ranging  from  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
any  amount  exceeding  that  sum.  These  two  classes  number  about  ten  thousand 
persons.  The  third  class,  the  prosperous,  numbering  about  twenty  thousand 
persons,  have  incomes  anywhere  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  one  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  well-to-do  comfortable  number  about  fifty 
thousand  persons,  and  the  income  of  a  family  is  from  seven  thousand  hvo 
hundred  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  a  far  larger  class  .8  the 
unfortunate  fifth -the  seemingly  well-to-do,  hut  uncomfortable.  Chis  class 
numbers  about  five  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  world,  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  live  in  apartments  rent- 
ing for  from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  They  nre  too  well 
off  to  be  classed  with  the  poor,  and  while  they  usually  live  beyond  their  means, 
they  can  not  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  classes  above  them,  and  SO  they  are 
misemble,  knowing  neither  luxury  nor  contentment  They  have  mcomes  of 
from  three  thousand  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  ll.e 
sixth  class  includes  those  having  steady  incomes  of  less  than  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  no  aspirations  beyond  their  means.  TiOB  is  also  a  argo 
class,  numbering  about  three  hundred  thousand  persons.    I  he  seventh  and  last 
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.•lass,  the  submerged  poor,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  classes,  numbering  about 
seven  hundred  thousand  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  live  in  the  East  Side 
tenements,  and  are  foreigners  and  tlie  children  of  foreigiion;  thoy  have  lincor 

min  im  168,  and  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  partly  by  charity.    TboSO  who  livo 

entirely  by  charity,  and  are  in  and  out  ..f  charitable  institutions,  WOOld  form  an 
eighth  class,  but  are  not  treated  in  tin*  chapter. 

This  classification  applies  to  the  BoTOUgll  "f  Manhattan  only,  and  can  not  ho 
made  to  apply  to  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Osllkosll,  M  Kalamazoo. 

And  all  theso  persons  must  bo  housed.  The  inhabitants  of  Manhattan  live, 
according  to  their  incomes  and  tastes,  in  hoarding  houses,  furnished  rooms,  tone- 
„,e„ts  or  Hats,  In-h-elass  housekeeping  apartments,  apartment  hotels,  hotels, 
small  houses,  largo  houses,  and  mansions. 

Tho  very  rich,  as  a  rule,  own  the  houses  in  which  they  livo,  and  somo  of 
them  arc  splendid  palaces  indeed— in  fact,  tho  greatest  show  places  of  this  in- 
teresting metropolis.  The  very  rich  have  few  problems  as  to  living.  1  heir  all- 
compelling  wealth  enables  them  to  do  very  much  as  they  choose. 

And  so,  too,  the 
persons  of  tho  sec- 
ond,    third,  and 
fourth    classes,  if 
they  bo  not  too  am- 
bitious,   get  along 
admirably  well,  for 
provision  has  been 
made    for  suitable 
homes   for   all  of 
them.     They  can 
get  houses  in  which 
to  live  all  the  way 
from  ton  thousand 
to    one  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and 
these  houses  arc 
usually   very  com 
fortable,    with  all 

of  the  conveniences 
denominated  as 
"  modern  improve- 
ments." In  the 
older  parts  of  tho 
town  —  in  Green- 
wich   village,  for 
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instance,  where  are  still  many  residence  streets,  but  wliere  Fashion  in  its  north- 
ern flight  never  tarried— good  houses  may  ho  had  for  even  lei*  than  one  thou- 
sand dollar*  a  year.  Hut  there  are  comparatively  few  persons  not  always  resi- 
lient in  those  central  but  still  out-of-the-way  localities  who  can  afford  a  house 
and  would  still  eare  to  live  in  these  old-fashioned  sections.  So  these  have  he- 
COmO  almost  without  exception  cheap  hoarding  and  rooming  houses. 

Hut  suppose  we  take  up  eaeli  of  the  classes  mentioned,  and  see  how  the  one 
and  the  other  manage  affairs.     Very  ninny  of  those  placed  in  the  first  class  live 

with  n  complication  of  domestic  machinery  about  them  approximating  that  of 

the  royal  families  in  Europe,  and  closely  resembling  tliat  of  the  great  noble 
honsos  in  England.  Indeed,  the  English  is  the  typo  that  very  rich  New  Yorkers 
imitate,  if  they  imitate  foreigners  at  all. 

A  \crv  rich  man  in  New  York,  with  a  family  loving  luxury  and  earing  for 
fashion,  will  not  ho  content  with  one  residence  alone,  hut  will  have  several, 
each  supposed  to  be  best  adapted  to  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  Let  08  take 
a  glance  at  the  domestic  life  of  a  certain  family  of  wealth,  which  may  be 
looked  Upon  as  a  type  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  not  as  an  extrava- 
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gant  exception.  The  head  of  this  family  inherited  generous  wealth.  His  wife 
had  an  ample  fortune  also.  In  his  business  ventures— and  he  lias  been  a  very 
active  and  prominent  man — he  has  been  unusually  successful,  so  that  his  wealth, 
if  not  colossal,  is  beyond  the  needs  of  any  one  in  private  life.  He  can  spend 
what  he  chooses — a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  three  times  that  sum — 
without  i-ncroachinji  upon  his  principal.  This  man  has  a  splendid  mansion  in 
New  York  City,  a  house  and  also  a  farm  on  Long  Island,  a  house  in  New- 
port, a  house  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  winter  place  near 
Aiken,  in  South  Carolina. 

The  house  in  New  York,  which  would  be  called  a  palace  in  London,  is 
lived  in  to  a  certain  extent  all  the  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
months  from  late  June  to  late  September ;  then  it  is  closed  and  left  in  the  care 
of  a  few  servants,  who  act  as  guards  against  fire  and  theft;  or,  frequently 
extensive  repairs  are  made,  so  that  when  the  winter  season  shall  begin  new 
decorations  will  give  added  interest  to  the  entertainments  given  by  the  family — 
for  the  house  must  change  its  raiment  as  well  as  the  occupants.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  this  family  can  only  be  said  "  to  be  in  residence  "—to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  English  Court  Circular— from  after  Thanksgiving  Day,  or  early 
in  December,  till  a  week  or  so  after  New  Year's,  and  during  a  part  of  March 
and  April ;  the  rest  of  the  time  they  use  this  splendid  mansion  as  ordinary 
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nnd  the  least  costly  of  any  of  the  establishments  of  out  fortunate  Very  Rtob 

Man.  ,   .  . 

s,.  that  Ik-  and  bis  family  may  not  want  attondanco,  lie  has  throe  inoi»-«crv- 
ants  in  the-  house,  two  dining-room  raon  (one  ..f  them  n  butler..  m..l  ..■..<  vain, 
two  gardeners,  one  coachman,  two  grooms,  two  hostlers,  and  throe  itabloboys, 

I„  the  kitchen  ho  has  a  cook  and  an  assistant  also  a  soullorj  i  ,    In  tuo 

bouse  proper  he  has  throe  chambermaids,  while  each  lady  in  the  fnmily-ta  this 
instance  there  are  three  Indie*— has  her  own  spooittl  maid. 

Of  course,  over  an  establishment  of  such  proportions  there  musl  he  superior 

servant*.    In  the  house  there  is  a  housokeopor,  who  has  supron  uthoritj  . 

though  within  the  precincts  of  the  .lining  room  the  butler  may  1)0  said  to  have 
contemporaneous  jurisdiction.    In  the  stublo  the  coachman  is  thoMboss,  and 


travelers  use  a  hotel-that  is,  they  stop  here  as  they  and  it  convenient  to  be  in 
town,  and  when  passing  from  oue  residence  to  another. 

In  order  to  sho«  the  migrations  of  onr  Very  Rich  Man.  let  us  sec  how  be 
will  start  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  hrst  move  m  January  k  to 
the  South.  Before  going  to  South  Carolina,  the  place  there  is  put  m  perfect 
order,  and  servants  and  hones  are  sent  on  ahead.  When  the  family  reacbes 
this  balmy  haven  everything  is  in  n-a-lin.-s  ami  the  «»W  »'  »*  """l""' 
working  order  as  though  it  hod  never  been  interrupted.    1  Ins  is  the  smallest 
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in  the  garden  and  grounds 
the  head  gardener  takes 
command.  At  this  par- 
ticular place  tlie  grounds 
are  not  extensive,  but  the 
stable  is  tolerably  large,  as 
much  of  the  life  is  out  of 
doors.  The  vehicles  in  the 
coach  house  number  eleven, 
and  include  all  kinds  of 
tops,  from  a  trotting  buggv 
to  u  heavy  closed  coach  for 
use  in  bad  weather  when 
there  is  u  dinner  party  or  a 
ball  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  this  Southern  place 
the  Very  Rich  Man'8  fam- 
ily will  probably  stay  till 
April,  when  they  return  to 
New  York  for  a  little  while. 
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the  servants— the  valet,  the 
ladies'  maids,  the  housekeeper,  the  butler  and  dining-room  men,  and  the  coach- 
men. Something  like  a  carload  of  horses  will  also  bo  shipped  to  the  North. 
The  various  vehicles,  however,  will  bo  left  for  the  next  year's  visit. 

In  New  York  the  family  will  be  very  busy,  for  it  is  shopping  time,  and  the 
dressmakers  must  get  ready  thoso  gowns  which  have  not  been  fashioned  in 
Paris  and  London.  In  such  occupations  the  family  will  be  employed  until  the 
inevitable  warm  spell  which  visits  New  York  in  April  or  May  shall  have  made 
its  appearance.  Then  there  will  be  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  Long  Island  place, 
which,  by  tho  way,  is  a  large  farm,  with  fields,  and  meadows,  and  wide  green 
pastures;  and  the  house  and  stables  are  large  and  fine.  Here  our  Yen  Wieh 
Man's  family  can  entertain  in  as  fine  style  as  anybody— in  as  fine  style,  for 
instance,  as  they  entertain  at  any  of  tho  ducal  houses  of  England.  'Where  they 
had  one  servant  in  the  house  ut  Aiken,  they  will  have  three  in  Long  Island; 
and  the  stable  forces  will  also  be  much  greater,  while  the  whole  establishment 
wiil  be  in  tho  caro  of  a  superintendent— an  important  personage  who  in  the 
feudal  times  would  have  been  called  Lord  High  Chamberlain  and  Master  of 
the  dorse. 

At  this  place  the  famil\  stays  till  lute  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and  then 
there  is  u  change  to  Newport,  where  there  is  a  splendid  mansion  by  the 
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sea.  The  routine  of  life  in  Newport  is  a  trifle  different  from  that  on  Long 
Island— more  like  that  in  New  York.  There  is  no  farm,  but  there  are  almost 
as  many  horses  and  carriages,  While  the  servants  in  the  house  are  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  as  those  employed  at  the  other  places.  At  Newport  there  is 
a  round  of  gayetics— dinners,  balls,  picnics,  and  a  variety  of  diversion  which 
enables  the  ladies  of  the  family  to  display  to  good  advantage  the  fine  gowns 
which  have  been  made  for  them  in  New  York,  London,  and  Paris. 

With  some  the  Newport  season  begins  earlier  than  July,  and  lasts  till  the 
frost  comes  and  it  is  time  to  return  to  New  York  ;  but  such  are  not  so  typical 
of  the  very  rich  as  the  family  of  our  Very  Rich  Man  of  whom  we  have  been 
telling.  The  Newport  season  will  begin  to  pall  for  them  by  the  end  of  August, 
and  by  the  first  week  in  September  or  thereabouts  there  will  be  a  movement  to 
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the  Berkshire  Hills,  for  by  that  time  the  society  of  Lenox  will  have  become 
very  gav. 

At  Lenox  there  is  also  u  tine  place.  The  mSaagt  will  be  about  the  umo 
as  at  the  other  places  in  the  North,  for  there  is  constant  entertaining.  Here 
much  of  the  life  is  spent  out  of  doors— us  much,  indeed,  as  possible.  This  mean* 
a  great  deal,  for  the  Lenox  season  extends  through  October  and  into  Novem- 
ber, which  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  fairest  time  of  all  the  year. 

With  the  Horse  Show  in  New  York  in  the  autumn  our  Very  Rich  Man's 
family  leaves  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  the  town  house  is  open  for  a  wee*  or  ten 
days ;  then  there  is  a  return  to  Long  Island  for  a  few  weeks  of  hunting  and 
other  sports.  When  the  society  season  has  fairly  begun  they  return  to  New 
York  to  stav,  as  before  said,  till  late  in  January  or  perhaps  February.  In  New 
York  at  this  time  the  gavety  has  the  freshness  of  a  new  season.  The  plays  are 
new  at  the  theaters,  and  the  favorite  operatic  stare  have  returned  and  there  are 
also  some  new  ones  to  be  heard.    But  the  season  for  our  Very  Kiel.  Man  s 


family  is  not  long  at  best,  and  then  they  are  olT  to  make  the  round  over  again, 
beginning  at  their  Southern  place  near  Aiken. 

The  routine  of  life  for  a  very  rich  family,  us  has  boon  outlined,  is  the 
general  routine,  but,  a>  the  advertisers  say,  in  subject  to  change  without  notico. 
For  instance,  the  family  may  go  to  BUTOpO  for  six  m. .nibs  or  a  year  at  a  time, 
and  then  all  will  be  different.  But  in  the  main  this  il  the  routine  of  the  vorj 
rich  in  New  York  who  live  in  a  princely  manner  the  ultra-fashionable  life, 
bac  ked  up  with  an  income  so  ample  that  mono)  considomtiona  ma\  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Now  a  word  U  to  the  head  of  this  family,  the  Yen  Rich  Man  llimwlf.  tie 
does  not  go  this  pace.  He  does  not  leave  the  home,  lie  is  in  New  York  mOBl 
of  the  time.  When  his  family  is  in  Long  bland  he  probably  gOCi  homo  every 
night.  When  the 
f  a  m  i  1  y  is  in  tho 
South  he  probably 
spends  a  week  with 
them.  When  they 
arc  at  Newport  and 
Lenox  ho  goes  up 

for  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  His  affaire 
do  not  permit  him 
to  run  away  from 
the  markets  in  which 
he  is  a  factor,  and 
from  the  board 
rooms  in  which  ho 
is  u  controlling  in- 
fluence. He  is  a 
very  rich  man,  but 
ho  is  also  a  type, 
and  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred 
families  in  New 
York  w  h  i  c  h  live 
very  much  us  this 
Very  Rich  Man's 
family  lives. 

Closely  following 
these  ways  of  living 
are  those  of  the  sec-       HOUSE  OF  U.  8.  SENATOR  OHAUNOEY  M.  DBPBW, 
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me  rich.  Thoy  live  so  similarly  t..  those  who  have  just  been  described  that  none 
hut  an  Oxporl  could  .listin^ui^h  u  difference  i"  tlic  methods.  But  there  is  a 
difference.  Those  of  the  second  class  will  have  only  two  or  three  permanent 
places— one  in  New  York,  one  in  the  country,  ami  one  by  the  sea,  if  they  have 
three,  and  either  one  hy  the  sea  or  one  in  the  country  it"  tli.  v  have  two.  When 

thoj  ohoose  to  go  to  other  places  they  will  hire  them  for  the  brief  seasons  .hiring 
which  they  are  needed.  Bnt  *<>  far  as  house  appointments  are  concerned  ami 
luxury  of  living  the  difference  is  very  slight.  Of  course  taste  regulates  every- 
thing, ami  in  sueh  a  review  an  this  we  can  only  speak  of  t_\  pes.  Very  rich  men 
sometime-,  live  ver\  simply,  and  merely  rieh  men  sometimes  live  with  an  osten- 
tation and  a  prodigality  even  heyond  their  abundant  means.  The  rich  and  the 
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very  rich  belong  to  the  same  social  sets,  the  same  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions, and  they  meet  on  an  equality  resembling  the  various  classes  of  nobility 
and  -entry  in  England.  This  second  class  spends  from  twenty-five  thousand 
to  seventy-five  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  living 
expenses. 

But  between  the  first  two  classes  and  the  third  class  there  is  a  wide  chasm. 
Sometimes  a  merely  prosperous  family  may  belong  to  the  fashionahle  set  and 
move  in  the  same  circles  as  the  very  rich  and  the  rich,  but  this  is  not  generally 
the  case.  It  would  he  an  embarrassment  for  the  merely  prosperous  man  to 
have  his  family  go  the  pace.  To  be  sure,  these  various  circles,  like  the  widen- 
ing eircles  on  the  surface  of  a  lake,  often  touch  and  mingle,  but  they  are  never 
of  one  another.  And  a  good  thing  it  is  for  the  Prosperous  Man  that  this  should 
be  so.    Were  it  not  so,  he  would  often  be  compelled  to  live  beyond  his  means, 
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and  bo  no  longer  belong  even  to  his 
own  class,  Ixit  would  then  belong 
with  the  unhappy  throng  just  below 
him. 

The  Prosperous  Man  frequently 
does  not  own  his  own  bouse  in  New 
York,  but  rents  a  place  which  may 
be  had  at  any  figure  from  two  tllOU 
sand  dollars  a  year  to  five  thousand. 
And  then,  again,  bis  family  doe.i 
not  make  migration  after  migration 
with  each  change  of  the  season. 
They  are  more  moderate,  and  live 
according  to  their  menus.  Some 
own  modest  places  in  the  country 
or  at  the  Beashoro ;  others  hire  such 
places  ;  still  others  go  to  country  or 
seaside  hotels.    At  these  places  the 
family  will  stay  some  three  months 
in  the  year,  say  from  the  middle  of 
June  till  the  middle  of  September. 
The  rest  of  the  time  the  Prosperous 
Man's  family  is  in  town. 

Of  course  families  such  as  the 
Prosperous  Man's  live  in  great 
comfort,  and  even  in  luxury.  They 
have  everything  they  want  within 
reasonable  limits,  and,  unless  green 
envy  and  ambitions  impossible  to 


realize  get  into  their  hearts,  they  are  usually  happier  than  either  the  rich  or  flu 
very  rich  ;  for  there  is  a  deal  of  wisdom  in  old  Bishop  Puller's  pronouncement, 
that  to  be  neither  rich  nor  poor  is  the  happiest  lot  of  man. 

They  have  servants  in  plenty,  and  nil  that  they  can  want  either  to  cat  or  to 
drink.  They  have  horses  and  carriages,  not  for  display,  hut  when  they  need 
then..  Such  a  family  in  New  York  is  not  apt  to  own  horeca  and  camagw, 
but  to  hire  them  by  the  season  from  what  is  known  as  a  Job  Master.  Una 
method  „f  supplying  equipage  is  an  English  importation,  and  is  a  great  saving 
to  the  Prosperous  Man.  For  a  stipulated  sum  per  month  or  per  season  tlie 
Job  Master  will  undertake  that  a  carriage  with  servants  in  livery  shall  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  hirer  and  his  family.  And  so  the  family  is  released  of  the 
annoyance  of  lamed  horses,  broken  coaches,  and  incompetent  servant-..  I  Dose 
the  Job  Master  looks  ufter.    Besides,  the  cost  is  much  less. 


Those  in  the  prosperous  class  have  their  own  social  circles,  the  doings  of 
which,  although  not  featured  in  the  newspapers  SO  prominently  ns  tllOSO  ol 
the  preceding  classes,  are  as  a  rule  more  brilliant  in  some  respects  (other 
than  display)  because  of  the  high  talents  and  mental  acquirements  of  its 
members. 

In  the  house  of  the  Prosperous  Man  there  will  probably  bo  hut  <-ne  man 
servant  Ho  will  be  butler,  dining-room  servant  ami  valet  all  at  once  The 
rest  of  the  work  will  bo  done  by  women,  the  numl.cr  of  whom  will  \ar\ 
according  to  the  size  of  tin-  family.  To  thi*  class  bolong  many  of  tllO  suc- 
cessful professional  men  (lawyers  and  doctors  particularly),  very  many  of  the 

merchants  and  brokors  who  have  not  achieved  promotion  t"  the  millionaire 
classes,  and  also  the  high-saloriod  officials  of  great  corporation* 

In  the  upper  part  of 
New  York  there  are 
Bcores  of  streets  which 
ure  lined  with  the  houses 
and  apartment*  of  the 
prosperous  and  well-to- 
do.  In  the  district  from 
Seventy   second  Street 

to  Eighty  second  street 

and  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  Central  Park 
especially,  are  rOW  after 
row  of  these  beautiful 
residences,  marred  by 
scarcely  a  single  lower- 
class  habitation,  although 
many  equally  fine  are  to 
be  found  on  most  of  the 
streets  and  avenue*  far- 
ther north. 

Great  numbers  of 
these  prosperous  people 
live  in  apartments  of  the 
highest  class,  eommodi 
ous  and  elegant,  which 
sometimes  occupy  parts 
of  two  tloors,  having  an 

up  and  down  stairs  as  _____  

ordinary  dwelling  houses  norsKS  OV  KH  IIAKD  CBOKEU  AND  II  MAXWKLL, 
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from  ten  rooms  most  of  which  are  well  lighted,  to  eighteen  and  twenty  rooms, 
iiml  the  rental*  arc  from  two  thousund  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
ProspOTOUB  Man  expends  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  living  expenses. 

Tim  fourth  class  is  as  similar  to  the  third  class  as  the  first  and  second  are 
alike-    A  well-to-do  man  of  , 
family  in  New  York  is  OHO 

whose  income  is  from  five 
thousand  to  ton  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  Hero  we  come 
In  the  class  which  makes  np 
the  great  hulk  of  persons  who 
livQ  i"  the  fine  apart  mi  nts  for 
which  the  rentals  range  from 

one  thousand  two  hundred  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.     These  well- 
to-do  comfortable  families 
keep  fewer  servant*  and  regu- 
late their  mode  of  living  ac- 
cording to  their  smaller  in- 
comes.   A  cook,  a  housemaid, 
n  laundress,  and  a  nurse  for 
the  children  is  sufficient  for 
their  wants.     Such  families 
usually    live   in  town  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  go  to 
the  country  or  the  seaside  to 
hoard  in  the  summer,  the  head 
of  the  house  joining  them  01  >  r 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  They 
do  not  have  difficult  problems 
in  living  to  solve,  and  with 

careful  forethought  they  have,  perhaps,  the  least  bother  of  any  of  the  classes 
which  we  are  describing. 

Many  of  this  class,  to  be  sure,  live  in  the  dwelling  houses  on  the  cross 
streets  all  over  the  city.  Very  many  do  live,  as  has  been  said,  in  apartment 
houses  and  the  Hats,  for  these  are  arranged  very  comfortably  indeed.  There 
will  bo  from  ten  to  twelve  rooms,  and  these  consist  of  a  drawing  room,  a 
library,  a  man's  sitting  room  or  den.  a  iliuiti"  room,  four  bedrooms,  a  kitchen 
and  two  servants'  rooms,  besides,  of  course,  a  bathroom.  Such  apartments  can 
not  bo  constructed  on  the  conventional  twenty -five-foot  lot,  but  are  designed  for 
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much  greater  areas,  and  more  frequently  than  not  on  corners  where  there  is 
street  light  on  both  sides.  Or,  they  may  have  a  suite  of  rooms  m  an  apartment 
hotel,  taking  their  meals  in  the  cafe  connected  with  it. 

Thee  people,  when  they  are  sensible-and  fortunately  most  of  them  are 
very  sensible,  else  they  would  not.  belong  to  this  class-are  in  position  not  only 

to  be  comfortable,  but  very 
happy.  They  must  be  rea- 
sonably moderate  in  their  liv- 
ing, and  moderation  in  liv- 
ing means  health  ;  they  must 
be  industrious,  and  industry 
menus  contentment  of  spirit. 
Their  income  enables  them  to 
entertain  considerably,  and  to 
educate  their  children  at  good 
M'hools  and  colleges. 

Great  ingenuity  has  been 
displayed   in    designing  the 
apartments    which    in  New 
York  rent  for  from  six  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.    The  smallest  of 
these  will  have  seven  rooms 
and  a  bath,  and  the  largest 
eleven   rooms   and   a  bath. 
The  rate  of  rental  is  regu- 
lated as  much  by  location 
and  the  amount  of  light  as 
by  the  space.    A  very  small 
apartment  that  i6  well  lighted 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fifth  Avenue  will  bring  more 
than  one  twice  a6  large  and 
half  a  mile  to  the  east  or  the  west  of  the  great  thoroughfare  of  fashion.  The 
best  of  these  apartments  are  such  as  have  been  made  of  the  wide  old-fashioned 
houses  with  fronts  of  thirty  and  forty  feet.    One  of  such  houses  can  be  con- 
verted into  five  or  six  most  commodious  apartments,  and  in  the  older  fashion- 
able precincts  this  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent.    But  most  of  the  apart- 
ments for  this  class  are  in  new  houses  built  for  the  purpose,  with  generally  two 
apartments  to  each  floor.    In  such  apartments  the  number  of  bedrooms  will 
be  regulated  by  the  Btee  of  the  family.    When  the  family  is  small,  there  will 
he  more  rooms  of  entertainment ;  when  it  is  large,  there  will  usually  be  but 
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Fifth  Avenue,  which  contains  dining  and  hull  rooms  for  the  classes  just  de- 
scribed, devotes  its  upper  floor*  t..  high-class  Uclu-lor  njiiirtDUMittt. 


BLOCK  LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  SBVEXTY-SIXTH  STREET, 
RIVERSIDE  AVENUE,  „£~30*O 

two  such  rooms— the  parlor  and  dining  room.  The  greatest  drawback  to  most  of 
such  apartments  is  that  there  is  pretty  sure  to  he  one  or  more  dark  bedrooms. 

To  the  comfortable  class  belong  many  of  the  professional  men  not  in  the 
fourth  class,  including  many  clergymen ;  and  in  it  also  are  the  great  majority  of 
the  successful  business  men  of  the  town,  besides  many  officials.  The  busmesB 
men  referred  to  are  the  principals  striving  to  get  into  the  fourth  class,  and  then 

into  the  third,  and  on. 

Distributed  among  the  four  classes  described  there  is  one  very  notable  class 
which  is  housed  With  a  comfort  quite  unknown  in  the  olden  tune.  It  18  com- 
posed entirely  of  bachelors.  We  used  to  think  of  these  men  as  lonely  and 
rather  uncomfortable.  They  may  be  a  trifle  lonely  still,  but  they  are  no  longer 
uncomfortable.  Quite  the  contrary.  Considering  their  deserts,  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  usage,  they  are  better  housed  than  any  other  .-lass  of  persona  U>  the 
tow,,'.  Allusion  is  not  made  to  bachelors  of  su<-h  limited  means  or  circum- 
scribed taste  that  they  must  or  can  find  some  measure  of  content  in  an  ordi- 
nary lodging  or  hoarding  bouse;  but  we  refer  to  Oic  bachelors  who  have  fire 
thousand  dollars  a  year  and  upward,  and  who  can  afford  to  live  in  one  or  an- 
other Of  the  splendid  bachelor  apartment  houses  which  during  the  last  decade 
have  been  erected  for  them.    Sherry's  new  building.  Forty -fourth  Street  and 
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These  apartment 
houses  are  divided  into 
apartments  of  from  five 
to  three  rooms.  The  five- 
room  apartment,  which 
will  rent  for  something 
like  fifteen  hundred  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lam  a  year,  will  consist 
of  a  parlor,  a  library,  two 
bedrooms,  ami   a  bath- 
room.    The  three-room 
apartment  (six  hundred 
to  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year)  will  generally 
consist  of  a  sitting  room, 
a  bedroom,  and  a  bath- 
room.    The  rental  for 
these    usually  includes 
heat  and  light,  and  some- 
times attendance  ;  it  al- 
ways includes  a  general 
attendance.    But  in  one 
of   these    apartments  a 
man  can  provide  himself 
with    excellent  service, 
and  it  is  always  arranged 
that  a  bachelor's  break- 
fast may  be  served  in  his 
rooms  if  be  desires  it. 
Some  observer*  of  manners  and  fashions  have  ventured  to  express  the  opinion 
that  fewer  men  will  bo  driven  into  matrimony  for  the  Bake  of  a  home  than 
«  is  formerly  the  case. 

The  bachelor  girls,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  not  much  money,  also  have  pro- 
vision made  in  a  moditied  form  for  life  similar  to  that  just  described.  They 
usually  oongrogftto  in  buildings  more  or  less  devoted  to  artists'  studios,  for  in 
them  there  is  greater  freedom  of  life  without  cares  than  in  any  of  the  places 
given  over  generally  to  family  life. 

The  fifth  class,  the  uncomfortable,  which  is  far  larger  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding cla.-es  and  include*  those  with  incomes  below  five  thousand  and  ranging 
down  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  are  entitled  to  commiseration. 
Thcv  can  not  be  content  for  various  and  pitiful  reasons.    They  have  a  certain 
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fashion  to  maintain,  but  they  have  not  the  means  to  do  it  with  either  comfort 
or  decency.  They  must  turn  this  way  and  that,  seeking  always  for  what  eludes 
them.  For  such  'persons  New  York  is  the  most  uncomfortable  place  in  the 
world.  For  the  classes  above  this,  provision  has  been  made  in  the  greatest 
abundance;  for  those  below  them  much  has  also  been  done,  and  more  is  being 
done ;  but  for  these  there  has  been  taken  so  little  thought  that  a  recent  writer 
celebrated  them  as  "the  poorest  of  the  poor."  They  can  not  hire  adequate 
quarters;  they  rent  their  apartments  usually  by  the  month,  and  frequently  move, 
hoping  to  find  a  comfortable  place  within  their  means ;  they  can  not  get  compe- 
tent servants ;  they  can  not  dress  themselves  as  their  position  in  life  seems  to 
require;  they  can  not  educate  their  children  as  they  desire  ;  and  if  illness  comes, 
with  its  inevitable  expense,  there  is  debt  and  disaster  in  its  sad  wake.  They 
are  in  a  continual  state  of  unrest.  To  this  class  belong  very  many  of  the  men 
generally  considered  successful,  but  who  without  capital  and  by  their  own  exer- 
tions make  the  incomes  previously  stated.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  these  live  in 
tenement  houses.    In  polite  phrase  they  are  not  called  tenement  houses,  but 
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flats  and  apartments;  in  legal  and  official  nomenclature,  however,  they  are  tene- 
ments all  the  same. 

There  are  some  who  make  very  nice  distinctions  as  between  tenements,  flats, 
and  apartments.  Tenements  are  supposed  to  he  the  houses  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary working  people  live ;  flats  are  houses  in  which  in  each  flat  provision  is  made 
for  one  servant;  apartments  are  those  more  ambition-  as  to  servants  and  larger 
in  space,  and  so  on.  Members  of  the  "  gigraanity  "  class,  whether  in  one  of  these 
places  or  another,  always  speak  of  their  lodging  places  as  apartments.  Such 
diverting  little  eccentricities  of  pride  are  quite  harmless  because  unimportant, 
but  they  do  not  in  the  least  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  the  folk 
comprising  this  great  and  struggling  class  cuu  be  housed  healthfully,  comfortably, 
and  contentedly. 

There  are  many  things  a  builder  needs  to  consider  in  making  his  plans  for 
his  own  purposes,  and  none  of  these  things  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the 
tenants  or  the  profit  of  the  final  owner.  Lot-  in  New  York  ate  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  and  this  conventional  size  appears  to  make  them  easier  of  disposition. 
An  apartment  house  on  an  inside  lot  twenty-five  fret  wide  can  not  he  made  so 
that  on  each  floor-except  perhaps  the  top  floor-there  is  wholesome  light  and 
air.    Therefore  the  house  twenty-five  feet  wide  need  not  be  considered. 

When  a  builder  takes  several  lots— three  or  four— he  does  not  consider  the 
whole  plot  as  one  piece,  but  he  still  divides  it  into  units  of  twenty-five  feel 
wide,  so  that  if  he  can  not  sell  the  completed  building  as  a  whole  he  may  have 
three  or  four  buildings  to  sell  separately.  If  the  earner  who  works  with  Ins 
hands  can  secure  from  a  landlord  who  makes  money  by  the  transaction,  for  six- 
teen dollars  a  month,  rooms  presently  to  he  described,  why  can  not  the  salaried 
man,  whose  nose  now  rests  uneasily  on  the  grindstone  of  poverty,  gel  three 
times  as  much  for  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  his  landlord  also  make  u  good  and 
satisfactory  profit  on  his  investment  i 

This  might  he  done  without  any  doubt  in  the  world  if  capitalists  of  strength 
and  staying  qualities  should  see  fit  to  go  into  such  ventures.  The  way  apart- 
ment houses  have  generally  been  built  for  the  class  now  under  consideration 
precludes  every  idea  that  is  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  a  tenant.  The  great 
majority  of  the  new  apartment  houses-nine  out  of  ten,  perhaps  -have  been 
erected  by  speculative  builders,  who  hope  to  reap  large  profits  by  so  bug  the 
property  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  with  tenants.  The  idea  of  such  a  builder  is  to 
put  up  a  house  or  a  series  of  houses  as  quickly  as  possible,  making  then,  showy 
and  superficially  attractive,  fill  them  with  tenants  at  the  listed  prices  (an >  .'on. 
cessions  being  made  in  the  wav  of  free  rent),  and  then  effecting  a  sale  as  soon 
after  completion  as  possible.  This  results  in  the  total  neglect  of  our  people  ..1 
the  class  under  discussion,  and  so  they  arc  left  to  their  own  inadequate  devices 
-unhappy,  without  chance  for  thrift,  and  scarcely  less  miserable  than  those 
called  by  the  philanthropist-  the  Mibu.ergrd  poor 
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PLAN  OV  A  PLOOR  (TIIREH  APABTJIENTS)  OP  A  HIOH-OLAtt 
APARTMENT  B0U8B. 


It  has  been  thought  that  apartment  hoOKM  might  be  run  on  B  CO  opwativo 
plan,  each  occupant  owning  his  own  share  of  the  house.  Experiment*  ...  this 
direction  have  been  made  in  various  ploccs-a  few  in  Now  \  ork  (notably  nt 
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the  Chelsea  on  West  Twenty-third  Street),  several  in  Edinburgh.  They  usually 
an'  not  Successful  One  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  ownership  of  the  ground 
when  tin-  Mile  <>f  an  apartment  is  effected. 

Tin-  ownership  of  apartment*  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how  the  moderately  well-off  man  in  New  York 
can  acquire  tho  ownership  of  a  suitable  home. 

Possibly  the  only  solution  if  to  he  found  in  the  suburbs. 

The  sixth  class 'is  composed  of  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  population.  They 
aro  the  contented  poor,  and  to  this  class  belong  the  skilled  artisans  of  steady 
habits  and  regular  employment;  also  the  great  number  of  city  and  Cov.-mmcnt 
omployees  ol  the  police,  fire,  post-office,  Sub-Treasury,  Custom  House,  and 
other  city  and  Government  departments;  in  fact,  all  those  persons  who  are 

assured  Of  a  regular  stipulated  income  by  which  they  can  regulate  their  lives 
with  no  fear  for  the  future.  None  of  these  have  to  strive  for  fashion  or  posi- 
tion, and  BO  the  Struggle  of  life  is  amazingly  simplified.  Besides  this,  they  have 
in  large  measure  always  been  pretty  well  Supplied  with  living  places  as  good 
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as  they  demanded.  For  the  poorer  of  this  class,  those  whose 
incomes  are  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  much  thought  is 
now  being  taken  by  many  persons,  for  model  tenements  have 
been  constructed  in  many  parts  of  New  York,  and  more  are 
in  process  of  erection.  The  most  recent  of  these  ventures 
was  made  by  a  company,  the  prime  movers  in  which  are  men 
of  great  wealth  and  public  spirit:  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Samuel  D.  Babcook,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Charles  Stewart 
Smith,  John  D.  Crimmins,  Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  D.  O.Mills, 
Isaac  N.  Seligman,  aud  W.  Bayard  Gutting  being  among  the 
incorporators  and  directors.  This  company  has  invested  a 
million  dollars  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  and  suburban 
homes,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  put  out  that  much  more 
money  as  soon  as  plans  have  been  matured  for  its  proper 
investment. 

This  company  in  1898  completed  houses  in  West  Sixty- 
ninth  Street  and  West  Sixty-eighth  Street,  and  the  rooniB 
in  them  are  being  rapidly  taken,  the  rentals  not  being  higher 
than  are  paid  for  far  inferior  rooms  in  much  less  desirable 
neighborhoods.  A  receut  publication  thus  describes  these 
houses : 

"  The  smallest  apartments  consist  of  two  living  rooms, 
one  intended  to  be  used  as  a  kitchen  or  living  room,  and  the 
adjoining  one  as  a  bedroom  ;  such  an  apartment  rents  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  week.    The  next  in  size  is  the  three-room 
apartment.    The  largest  contains  four  rooms,  and  rents  for 
four  dollars  a  week.    The  kitchen  in  all  cases  contains  a  sink,  with  a  constant 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  a  soapstone  washtul.  adjoining  it,  and  a  dresser 
for  china  and  cooking  utensils.    Cooking  stoves  may  be  owned  by  the  tenants, 
or  rented  from  the  company  at  ten  cents  a  week,  which  price  includes  repairs. 
Bedrooms  are  all  fitted  with  wardrobes  built  like  the  trim  of  the  room,  of  oil- 
finished  pine.    No  attempt  has  been  made  at  decorating  the  walls,  but  it  is 
expected  later  to  tint  them  in  washable  oil  colors. 

"  The  halls  on  the  ground  floor  are  of  Italian  mosaic,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
beauty,  but  to  provide  a  durable  sanitary  floor  that  can  be  readily  cleaned,  and 
that  will  resist  the  wear  of  the  heavy  tread  of  men  and  the  ceaseless  running 
of  children.  No  attempt  is  made  at  heating  the  building  throughout.  The 
apartments  being  small,  each  tenant  can  readily  supply  beat  from  the  kitchen 
range,  or,  in  the  case  of  larye  apartmeuts,  with  the  additional  help  of  small  stoves, 
f„r  which  places  arc  provided.  The  halls  of  the  building,  however,  are  kept 
heated  by  the  management.  Each  apartment  is  lighted  by  gas  supplied  through 
simple  brass  fixtures,  and  each  suite  has  its  separate  meter.    The  use  of  gas 
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stoves  for  cooking  is  made  possible,  and 
gas  is  recommended  as  a  fuel,  as  it  greatly 
lessens  labor,  and  rids  the  kitchen  of  tin- 
dust  from  coal  and  ashes.  A  careful  use 
of  gns,  where  no  waste  is  permitted,  proves 
it  to  be  no  more  expensive  as  a  fuel  than 
coal  and  the  necessary  kindling  wood, 
which  latter  is  a  considerable  item  in  a 
great  city." 

There  is  in  process  of  construction  by 
this  company  another  tenement  house  in 
East  Sixty-fourth  Street  and  East  Sixty- 
fifth  Street  and  First  Avenue,  where  the 
accommodations  will  be  even  better,  as  the 
large  apartments  will  have  private  baths. 
In  the  West  Side  houses  there  are  shower 
baths  for  the  general  use  of  the  tenants  on 
the  ground  floor ;  but  the  rents  will  not  be 
higher  in  the  newer  building  than  in  those 
now  in  commission. 

These  tenement- house  ventures  are 
probably  the  most  promising,  and  are  also 
on  a  larger  scale  than  other  such,  but  in 
the  aggregate  the  others  supply  accom- 
modations for  many  more  people.  The 
most  notable  of  these,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
the  Messrs.  Cutting,  at  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Avenue  A.  The  Tenement  -  House 
Committee  said  of  this  venture  : 

"The  buildings  even  though  they  have 
been  a  disappointment  financially  to  the 
owners,  are  still  a  powerful  object  lefifiOD 
to  those  who  maintain  that  model  tene- 
ments can  not  be  profitable  investments. 
The  construction  of  these  buildings  was 

admittedly  faulty  and  wasteful.  They  were  extravagantly  built.  The  court- 
yard in  the  center  is  unnecessarily  big,  the  halls  could  be  pinch  narrower,  and 
the  saving  on  these  two  matters  would  alone  Imve  made  a  material  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  the  income  from  the  buildings." 

About  the  seventh  and  last  class  of  OUT  classification,  the  .submerged  poor,  those 
who  continually  struggle  with  the  problem  of  mere  existence,  whole  books  have 
been  written.    They  live  huddled  together  in  sad  squalor,  or  move  from  place  to 


MODE! 
hunts  ABB  nuw 


,  TKNKMKST  INU'SKS,  WKST  SIXTY  -NINTH  STItttBT. 

OH  IMJLLAH  AM.  A  HALK  TO  fdUR  DOLLAR  A  WKEK  9W  AS  AI-ABTHKW. 

place  wherever  they  can  find  shelter.  Thin  olatt  in  DOt  nearly  10  large  as  it  used 
to  be  though  it  i»  'i  qnCBtion  whether  it  will  ever  be  re.lu.r.l  to  smaller  prop.,, 
tione  These  people  live  in  rear  tencments-that  in,  tenement*  opening  on 
narrow  alleys  and  dark  court*-and  in  the  old  one-time  fine  residences  on  the 
streets  which  have  been  converted  into  tenement*.  They  ear.  never  he  mucll 
benefited  by  model  tenements.  They  do  not  like  them,  and  they  do  not  like 
to  live  in  the  orderly  way  required  of  the  tenants  of  such  houses. 
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[I  i.  not  intondod  to  paint  the  life  of  tbe  tenement  in  entirely  sombre 
colors;  th-re  arc  some  light  effort*  that  strike  the  casual  observer  as ;  being  d» 
Cidedli  humorous.  Yet  even  in  the  tilings  that  affect  one's  risibilities  here  is 
llmt  &  tenement-houBO  0b  that  is  pathetic.   The  dose  confines  in  winch  so 

many  human  beings  are  huddled  bring 
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plak  or  floor  (two  ruin)  or  flat-house 

WHKRi:  RBKTt  AHi:  FROM  TlllllTV  TO  SIXTY 
hollars  A  MONTH  for  A  FLAT,  accoriuno 
TO  location. 


PLAN  OK  FLOOR  (TIIRKK  FLATS)  OF  FLAT-1IOVSF. 

where    nKxn    auk    rao»    SIOnTBBS  10 

TWENTY-FIVE  OOIXARS  A  MONTH  FOH  A 
FLAT.   ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION. 


out  not  only  the  meanness  and  pettiness,  but  also  tbe  more  dangerous  elements 
of  human  nature.    The  same  people,  occupying  ample  space,  would  broaden 

out  mentally.  . 

As  many  as  thirty  families  often  live  in  the  same  tenement  house,  so  it  is  not 
Strange  that  such  a  diversity  of  interests  can  be  found  under  one  roof.  In  one  set 
of  apartments  a  "mixed  ale"  party  is  holding  high  revel,  while  the  growler  is 
moving  with  great  celerity.  Immediately  next  door,  a  group,  deprived  of  their 
bread-winner,  is  holding  mournful  watch  over  the  remains.  In  the  rear,  a 
man  is  panting  for  the  breath  that  his  lungs  refuse  to  receive,  while  a  woman 
nureing  a  babe  is  shaking  herself  to  and  fro  in  despair.  Coming  from  the 
adjoining  apartment,  separated  only  by  a  partition,  can  be  heard  the  faint  wail 
of  a  newborn  infant.  Overhead  are  heard  the  shrieks  of  a  woman,  accompanied 
|,v  the  .m-o«  U  „f  some  drunken  beast  who  is  beating  his  wife.  Next  door  is  a 
happy  party  celebrating  the  engagement  of  the  oldest  daughter.  Here  and 
there  through  partly  open  doors  one  catches  glimpses  of  a  happy  domesticity 
Misery  and  happiness,  sorrow  and  joy,  brutality  and  love,  lives  beginning  and 
ending-almost  every  phase  of  human  existence  is  enacted  simultaneously  in 
one  mass  of  red  brick  :  such  is  life  in  the  tenement  bouse. 


out  traits  and  characteristics  that  tempt  one  to  laugh— until  he  has  delved  below 
th.  surface.  Far  from  being  neighborly,  these  inmates  of  the  tenements,  a 
rule,  look  on  each  other  with  suspicion,  their  common  meeting-place  being  nsn- 
mIIv  Hi,  police  COUrt,  where  they  go  to  settle  the  disputes  which  constantly  arise 
between  them,  and  which  frequently  are  of  a  serious  nature.  There  is  every- 
thing in  the  tenement-bonne  atmosphere,  its  narrowness,  its  limitations,  to  bring 
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\  TWO-BOOM  APARTMENT  WHICH  RENTS  FUR  BIGHT  DOLLARS 

A  MONTH. 


THE  NEW  METUOI'ol  is 


THE  RETURN  HOME  OK  A  WORKING  GIRL  AFTER  TEE 
DAY'S  WOUK  IS  OVER. 


A  WORKING  GIRI/8  HOME 
wuilb  katiku  iiKii  rouau.  iub  >-><k  hkditatwi  on  thk  kutuiik. 

No  attempt  ha»  boon  made  in  this  article  to  go  into  tho  detail  of  tho  wb- 
divisions  and  exceptions  to  cad,  oln«,  wl.i.-h,  of  conrso,  aro  ...any.  One,  how- 
ever, of  tho  subdivisions  of  the  last  clu*,,  which  is  of  grout  interest,  is  pictured 
on  this  pago-tbe  working-girl,  who  earns  from  three  to  five  or  si»  ddkns 
week,  and  who**  hardest  work  in  that  of  solving  tho  problem  of  living  on  .1  at 

Bum.    Tho  usual   tbod  is  to  rent  n  room  for  about  one  dollar  and  a  ha  a 

week,  and  prepare  her  own  frugal  meals-wbich  must  n0C0«anly  rcprenent  tho 

VCr;^UoS  i^her  life  to  that  of  the  jo„y  "   M£  **» 

BOms  her  own  living,  but  who  live,  in  an  tttiltic  Mud,,  in  Q***"^ 

 ■  one  of  the  other  great  building*,  where  she  gayly  enter  am.  he  Bohemian 

friends  of  the  literary,  n,u-i.*l.  and  art  world,  in  blusful  .gnoranee  of  that 
other  young  life  utterly  devoid  of  all  youthful  pleasure*.  ^ 
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YE  OLD  INNS  AND  MODERN  CLUBS. 


DILVKllUK  CUJDUOCBK,  11V1C.  UN  TIIS  DUiCK  DOCWIIKD  II Y  Mi'STYHHIKHY.  CMKTOX,  CIIKIIIIY. 

jlkd  Momoi  »Tiu:n» 

THE  cliili  as  we  know  it  ill  iiHiilcni  city  life  is  without  doubt  an  out- 
growth of  the  tavern  life  of  the  earlier  centuries.    Indeed  it  was  at 
the  taverns  that  chilis,  ns  such,  first  met.    We  all  recall  the  famous 
clul>  of  which  the  good  hut  gruff  Dr.  Sam  Johnson  was  the  chief  spirit 
and  of  which  the  industrious  Boswcll  was  the  veracious  chronicler.    Not  ex- 
actly fuoh  olubl  existed  in  London  ""'1  New  York  in  those  dins,  hut  informal 

organizations,  similar  in  purpose,  were  numerous  in  the  great  English  capital 
and  not  unknown  in  the  struggling  colonial  town  which  has  now  come  to  he 
the  metropolis  of  the  Western  World.  In  considering  the  ehihs  and  the  club 
life  of  the  great  modern  city,  the  heart  of  which  is  in  Manhattan  [eland,  it  is 
therefore  proper,  hy  way  of  introduction,  to  tell  of  the  early  taverns  where 
our  short-breeched  and  queue  heribboned  ancestors  heguiled  the  hours  with 
gossip  and  mitigated  the  asperities  of  toil  with  wine  and  tobacco. 

The  brewery  of  old  W outer  Van  Twiller.  who.  in  1629;  was  appointed 
Governor  Of  the  Province  of  New  Ncthcrlnnils,  is  one  of  the  first  houses  men- 
tioned hi  the  records  Of  Manhattan  as  a  favorite   cling  place  for  the  ruling 

spirits  of  the  day,  who  assembled  there  to  discuss  important  topics,  while  peace- 
fully puffing  their  long  pipes  ami  ipiaffing  their  tankards  of  foaming  ale.  This 
"golden  age"  was  followed  by  the  reign  of  William  Kieft,  surnamed  "Wil- 
liam the  Testy,"  who  succeeded  Van  Twiller  as  governor  in  1034,  and  erected 
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a  tavern  near  Coenties  Slip,  which  later  became  a  place  for  the  colonists  to 
congregate  and  talk  over  the  all-absorbing  political  events  of  the  period. 

With  the  beginning  of  British  rule  in  New  York,  the  quiet  customs  of  the 
old  Dutch  settlers  were  in  a  measure  changed  ;  but,  as  in  the  mother  country, 
the  taverns  remained  for  many  years  the  favorite  resort  of  the  colonists,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  many  magnificent  clubs  of  to-day.  The  King's 
Arms,  which  stood  on  Howling  Green,  opposite  Liberty  Street,  was  the  favorite 
lounging  place  of  the  British  officers  anil  the  American  "young  blood  "  of  the 
time.  Another  popular  tavern  was  the  Black  Horse,  which  stood  near  the  old 
Dutch  Church,  a  grand  ball  being  given  there  in  1735  in  honor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  George  II.  Bums's  City  Anns,  which  disputes  with 
Faneuil  Hall  the  right  to  the  title  "Cradle  of  Liberty,"  stood  for  many  years 
at  the  upper  end  of  Bowling  Green.  Its  upper  floors  were  used  for  select 
dancing  assemblies  and  special  meetings  of  citizens,  and  in  l"t>7  the  nonimpor- 
tation agreement  was  signed  there.  Fraunce's  Tavern,  which  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Pearl  Streets,  was  for  many  years  the  most  popular  resort  of  the 
city,  the  proprietor,  Sam  Fraunces,  being  the  Delmonieo  of  his  time.  This 
tavern,  which  was  built  in  1730,  is  closely  associated  with  local  Revolutionary 
history;  the  first  shot  from  II.  M.  S.  Asia,  which  opened  hostilities  in  the  har- 
bor, tore  a  hole  in  its  roof. 

It  was  in  Fraunce's  Tavern  that,  on  December  4.  1783,  General  Washington 
resigned  his  military  commission,  and  bade  farewell  to  his  comrades  in  arms. 

Social  life,  also,  was  not  neglected  before  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  social  clubs  was  formed  by  Governor  Francis  Lovelace  in  the  winter  of 
MCiS-Vi'i,  of  ten  French  and  Duteh  and  six  English  families,  who  met  at  each 
other's  homes  twice  a  week  in  the  winter  months,  and  partook  of  some  simple 
refreshment,  usually  rum  and  brandy  punch,  one  of  the  favorite  beverages  of 
the  early  colonists. 

The  "  Social  (  lull."  the  forerunner  of  the  clubs  of  a  similar  purpose  of  the 
present,  was  organized  at  Fraunces'-  Tavern,  and  met  then   Saturday  even- 
ings in  the  winter,  while  in  summer  the  members  assembled  at  Kip'.-  Bay, where 
a  large  room  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  The  club  was  dissolved  in 
177"',  on  account  of  the  difference  in  political  opinions  of  its  members,  among 
whom  were  John  Jay,  Gillian  Verplanck,  Morgan  Lewis,  and  others.  It  was  a 
small  and  somewhat  exclusive  organization,  having  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Union  League  and  Manhattan  Clubs. 

The  oldest  social  club  in  existence  in  New  York  to-day  is  the  Union,  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street.  It  was  founded  in  1836, 
when  Bond  and  Bleeekcr  Streets  were  the  fashionable  thoroughfares,  and  the 
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west  side  above  Jay  Street  a  series 
of  straggling  settlements.  Chief-Jus- 
tice Jones  and  his  associates  met  on 
October  18,  1835,  in  the  Athenaeum 
Rooms,  then  at  Chambers  Street  and 
Broadway,  and  authorized  a  commit- 
tee, <  -ifting  of  John  Van  Burin, 

Jacob  Le  Roy,  Charles  L.  Livingston, 
Hamilton  Wilkes,  and  others,  to  form 
a  club  after  the  plan  of  those  in  Lon- 
don.   A  subscription  lift  was  started, 
and  when  the  names  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  subscribers  had  been 
recorded,  they  rented  the  dwelling  of 
Jacob  Le  Roy  at  343  Broadway,  near 
White  Street,  and  converted  it  into  a 
clubhouse.    Of  the  original  members, 
then  the  SUte  of  New  York,  not  one 
survives.    The  Le  Hoy  house  proving 
too  small  for  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  membership,  then  limited  to  four 
hundred,  the  club  moved  in  1S41  to 
the  Astor  residence  at  370  Broadway. 
The  Union  Club  had  its  palmy  social 
days  in  this  old  mansion,  but  it  was 
left  so  far  down  town  by  the  north- 
ward movement,  that  ite  quarters  were 
again  changed,  the  Kernochan  dwell- 
ing at  691  Broadway  being  selected. 
Finally  the  lot  on  Fifth  Avenue  at 
Twenty-first  Street  was  bought  at  a 
cost  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
club  erected  the  present  building  at  a 
cost  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars    for   construction  and 
equipment,  and  took  possession  May 
I,  is.",;,.    The  clubhouse  is  of  brown- 
stone,  three  stories  high,  of  square 
Grecian  architecture,  with  a  balcony 
entrance  flanked  by  columns.  On 
the  first  floor  are  spacious  lounging 
rooms  and   the  office.     A  reading 
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room  and  lounging  mom  face  Fifth 
Avenue     At  present,  as  in  the  early 

days  of  the  olub,  the  members  are 
uhiofly  men  of  assured  fortune  and 

leisure.  At  one  time  the  club,  under 
the    lead    of    Commodore  Stevens, 

made  such  a  specialty  of  yachting, 
that  it  may  well  he  considered  the 
founder  of  yachting  clubs  in  the  city. 
The  Union  was  tho  flrsi  club  En  the 
modern  sen-.'  organized  in  the  oity, 
and  has  always  boon  noted  for  its 
exelusivencM  ami  its  excellent  restau- 
rant. Tho  momborahip  i«  limited  to 
fifteen  hundred,  and  candidates  for 

membership  must   he  proposed  nud 

seconded  by  two  members,  and  the  n 
names  posted  In  the  clubhouse  for 
ten  days.   With  the  sanction  of  tho 

hoUSC  C01  ittcc  the  WOrOtafy  may 

invite  to  the  dub  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary ami  htmngers  of  distinction. 
The  duOS  are  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  OHicers  of  the  army  and  navy 
ure  exempt  from  the  yearly  duos. 

The  N.'u  York  Olub  was  founded 
in  1646,  at  the  "  W  hjook,"  in  East 

Houston  Street,  The  New  York 
Olub  has  lind  many  homes,  tho  first 
being  located  on  lower  Broad  WO  v. 
While  tho  club  occupied  the  Haight 
mansion  in  the  spring  of  1*70,  a  few 

of  the  dissatisfied  member,  moved 
that  the  club  he  dissolved  and  D  SOI 
tlcment  made  of  it*  affairs.  The  vote 
for  this  action  was  carried  by  a  "'"all 
majority,  and  the  club  was  dissolved, 
[mmediotely  afterword  a  mooting  "f 
the  old  members  wo*  hold  at  Dol- 

(Borneo's,    and    it    WOB    rexolvcd  to 
reorganize   under  the   same  name. 
Temporary  quarter/-  were  -eeurcd  m 
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Seventeenth  Street,  on  Union  Square,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  the  new 
constitution  was  adopted.  The  reorganized  club  prospered,  and  first  occupied 
its  present  clubhouse,  the  eleventh  in  its  history,  in  1S8S.  The  membership 
of  the  New  York  Club  is  limited  to  four  hundred,  and  there  is  always  a  large 
waiting  list 

Literature,  ilnmm,  ami  the  oilu-r  arts  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
oharaeter  of  many  "f  the  clubs.  Some  6f  the  best  known  clubs  of  New  York 
are  composed  only  of  members  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  pro- 
fessions. 

The  Century  Association,  probably  the  most  famous  club  in  America,  was 
founded  in  1S47,  ami  was  among  the  first  to  depart  from  the  strictly  social 
tendency.    It  was  funned  by  the  Sketch  Club,  an  older  organization  of  artists, 
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and  the  Column  Club,  a  circle  of  graduates  of  Columbia  College.  The  first 
home  of  the  club  was  at  495  Broadway,  and  after  several  removals  it  occupied 
the  house  at  169  East  Fifteenth  Street,  until  1801,  when  it  moved  into  the 
new  clubhouse  at  7  West  Forty-third  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  entirely  fireproof,  is  in  the  style  of  Italian  Renai^mcc,  the  base- 
ment of  light  stone  and  the  superstructure  of  cream-colored  brick  and  terra- 
cotta. The  facade  is  broadly  divided  into  stones  crowned  by  a  lofty  cornice 
ami  balustrade.  A  loggia  opens  upon  the  front  of  the  second  story,  which  can 
be  used  in  summer  for  an  open-air  dining  room.  The  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing is  through  a  porch  walled  with  marble.  The  basement  contains  the  office, 
reception,  committee,  cloak,  and  billiard  rooms ;  the  first  or  main  floor  is  free 
for  conversation,  reading,  or  writing.  The  picture  gallery,  where  exhibitions  are 
held,  is  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  marble  stairs  leading  from  the  entrance 
hull.    Ladies  can  enter  it  without  passing  through  the  main  rooms  of  the  club. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  grill  room,  two  private  dining  rooms,  and  a 
library  which  is  so  arranged  that  on  the  nights  of  the  monthly  meetings  it  can 
be  enlarged  into  a  room  containing  twenty-five  hundred  square  feet.  The 
kitchen  and  all  the  service  rooms  are  on  the  top  floor,  and  the  roof  is  at  any 
time  available  as  a  summer  garden.  The  atmosphere  of  the  club  is  distinctly 
artistic,  the  members  being  author*,  artists,  and  amateurs  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arte.  It  has  a  worthy  collection  of  pictures,  and  a  library  which  contains 
chiefly  works  of  art.  The  incorporators  of  the  Century  were  Gillian  C.  Ver- 
planck,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Charles  M.  Leupp,  Asher  B.  Dnrand,  John  F. 
Kensett, William  EL  Appleton,  and  William  Kemble. 

The  Lotus  Club  was  organized  in  1870  to  offset  the  more  conservative  ways 
of  the  Century,  its  primary  object  being  to  promote  social  intercourse  among 
journalists,  artists,  members  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  professions,  and 
representatives,  amateurs,  and  friends  of  literature,  science,  and  the  line  arte. 
The  club  is  celebrated  for  its  charming  receptions  and  dinners,  and  has  a 
beautiful  and  commodious  brownstone  building  at  5f>«i  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Kit  Kat  Club,  founded  in  1S80,  has  its  home  at  12  East  Fifteenth 
Street,  and  is  composed  wholly  of  working  artiste.  The  Tile  Club,  of  8  West 
Tenth  Street,  follows  similar  objects.  The  Sketch  Club,  founded  in  1889, 
has  its  home  at  3  East  Fourteenth  Street,  and  the  Illustrators'  Club,  one  of 
the  youngest  organizations,  is  located  at  '.»"•  Fifth  Avenue.  The  Camera  Club, 
3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  has  a  large  membership  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  of  photography. 

The  Palette  Club,  organized  in  18G9,  and  located  at  21  West  Twenty-fourth 
Street,  was  at  first  an  almost  exclusively  German  artists'  society.  It  now  admits 
men  of  other  professions. 

Among  the  clubs  whose  members  are  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  one  of  the 
foremost  is  the  Salmagundi,  located  at  14  West  Twelfth  Street.    It  was  organ- 
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izcd  in  1871  for  the  promotion  of  social  intercourse  among  artist*  and  tho 
advancement  of  art,  its  mcmhers  being  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  sculptors, 
painters,  and  other  artists  of  true  merit. 

Another  of  the  more  exclusive  organizations  is  tl»C  Knickerbocker  Club, 
organized  in  1871  by  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  York.  The 
elub  atonce  purchased  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty 
second  Street  which  it  still  occupies.  The  objec  ts  of  the  club  are  purely 
social,  and  much  attention  is  paid  by  the  members  to  polo  and  coaching.  The 
membership  of  the  club  is  limited  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  visitors  urc 
admitted  by  a  ballot  of  the  board  of  governors. 

Tho  Calumet  Club,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
grew  out  of  a  waiting  list  of  the  Union.    It  was  organized  in  1-7'.'.  and  because 
of  the  youth  of  its  'members  compared  with  that  of  the  older  organization* 
sometimes  called  the   "Junior  Union.''     The  clubhouse  of  tho  Calumet  is 


commodious, and  furnished  with  a  view  to  comfort  The  membership  i*  limited 
t.i  five  hundred. 

Among  the  younger  of  the  prominent  clubs  is  tin'  St,  Nioholos,  which  was 
founded  in  June,  iss">,  with  the  object  "T  oollooting  ami  preserving  infor- 
mation respecting  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  the  oity  ami  State  "t 

New  York,    Social  intercourse,  however,  is  the  principal  feature,  and  it  has 
long  been  the  custom  of  the  club  to  hold  an  annual  feast  on  "  Pinkster  Moil 
day."    To  be  eligible  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Club  the  candidate  DlUSl  be  tllO 
descendant  of  a  person  who  was  a  native  or  resident  of  the  State  of  New 
York  prior  to  tho  year  1785.     In  spite  of  the  OXdlluLvonOW  of  the  Si.  Nicholas, 

it>  membership,  limited  to  four  hundred,  is  nearly  complete.    Among  it-  mem- 
bers may  he  found  roprOSOntativca  of  almost  every  olil  New  York  family.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  clubhouse,  which  Is  located  at  Thirty-SOVontll  BtrOOl 
ami  Fifth  Avenue,  are  the  unique  furnishings  in  old  New  York  Dutch  style. 
The  Union  League  Club,  the  pioneer  of  political  clubs,  was  organized  in 
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1868,  na  a  part  of  a  league  of  loyal  men  through- 
out the  country,  its  object  being  "  to  discountenance 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  f-r  the  pro- 
motion of  good  government  and  the  elevation  of 
American  citizenship."     From  May,  1868,  until 
April,  L608,  ti.o  Union  League  occupied  a  house 
at  26  East  Seventeenth  Street,  and  while  there, 
in  1865,  was  incorporated.    In  "1808  it  leased  the 
building  at  the  comer  of  Madison  Avonue  and 
Twenty-sixth   Street,  which   was  occupied  until 
February,  1881,  when  it  removed  to  the  present 
structure  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  which  was  built  and  furnished  at  a 
cost  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  n  magnificent  specimen  of  Queen  Anne  archi- 
tecture, with  interior  decorations  by  John  La  Fargo 
and  Tiffany.    A  lofty  hall  gives  access  to  the  re- 
ception, reading,  writing,  and  private  dining  morns. 
The  dub  IS  famous  for  its  library,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  of  club  libraries,  and  it  has  a 
niperb  art  gallery,  at  which  monthly  receptions  are 
held,  With  exhibitions  of  American  and  European 
paintings.    Admission  to  these  receptions  is  obtain- 
able by  a  curd  from  members,  and  ladies  are  ad- 
mitted'the  following  day  between  noon  and     v.  M. 
A  feature  of  the  dub  is  the  annual  ladies'  rccep- 
tion,  wliioh  is  «  brilliant  social  event.    The  birth- 
days of  Lincoln  nnd  Grant  are  ulso  celebrated  by  M 
an  annual  dinner.    Eligible  to  membership  are  citi-  gj 
tens  of  the  United  States  having  the  right  to  vote, 
and  the  condition  of  membership  is  absolute  aud 
unqualified    loyalty  to   the   Government  of  the 
United  States.     The  club  is  the  exponent  and 
stronghold  of  the  Republican  party,  and  during 
the  civil  war  it  took  a  most  active  part  in  support- 
ing the  Union  cause  by  raising  funds  and  men,  and 
equipping  several  negro  regiments.     The  Union 

League  has  a  membership  of  about  eighteen  hundred,  one  of  the  largest  in 
New  York  Robert  B.  Mintuvn,  Jonathan  Sturgis,  Charles  H.  Marshall,  John 
Jay,  Jackson  S.  Sehultz.  William  J.  Iloppin,  Joseph  11.  Cl.oate.  (ieor-e  Cabot 
Ward,  Hamilton  Pish,  William  M.  Evart*,  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew  have 
served  as  presidents  of  the  club. 
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Other  clubs,  which  are  more  of  a  political  than 
a  social  nature,  are,  through  similar  interests,  re- 
lated to  the  two  last-named  organizations.  The 
Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order  has  a  large 
brick  building  on  Fourteenth  Street.    This  organi- 
zation was  formed  in  1TS9  as  a  benevolent  society, 
with  many  queer  observances  and  titles  borrowed 
from  the  Indians.    Even  yet  the  two  classes  of  its 
members  are  known  as  "braves"  and  "sachems." 
In  late  years  the  membership  has  become  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Tammany  Hall  Central 
Committee,  which  is  allowed  by  the  society  to 
occupy  its  building.     This  is  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  skillfully  managed  political  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  and  is  practically  the  head  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
besides  being  a  power  in  State  and  National  poli- 
tics.    The  General   Committee   is  composed  of 
eleven  hundred  members,  and  each  election  district 
has  its  own  local  committee. 

It  comprises  among  its  members  representatives 
of  many  of  the  oldest,  wealthiest,  and  most  power- 
ful families  in  New  York.  But  that  it  is  truly 
Democratic  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  greatest 
leader,  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  rose  to  his  position 
from  that  of  ward  politician  by  dint  of  earnest 
work  and  great  executive  ability.  He  is  tbe  must 
conspicuous  figure  in  metropolitan  Democratic  poli- 
tics. Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  descendant  of  an  old 
Dutch  family  and  first  mayor  of  Greater  New 
York,  is  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall. 

The  Democratic  Club  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  <;17  Fifth  Avenue,  was  organized  in 
is;,  2  and  incorporated  in  1890.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant political  and  social  organization,  and  coim 
prises  in  its  membership  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  New  York.  The  club- 
house, originally  purchased  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  has  latelv  received  extensive  improvements.  The  Sagamore  lut>, 
the  Iroquois  Club,  the  Harlem  Democratic  Club,  the  West  Side  Demoeratic 
Club,  and  the  New  York  Free  Trade  Club,  each  have  their  influence  m  the 
local  political  field. 
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The  Metropolitan  Club  was  organized  in  1891,  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  pursued  by  most  of  the  clubs  during  the  past  fifteen  yews,  is  D  strictly 
Lial  organization  without  a  charter  from  the  State.    Almost  immediotelj 
after  its  organization  a  building  site  was  purchased  for  four  hundred  and  eight* 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  building  was  erected  of  white  brick  and  marble,  in  the 
style  of  Italian  Renaissance.    The  location  near  the  entrance  to  Central  1  ark  is 
„ne  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  city.    An  imp-sing  gateway  of  white  marble, 
on  Sixtieth  Street,  give,  access  into  a  large  COUrt.    The  great  hull  18  fifty  fee 
square  and  forty-five  feet  high,  with  a  white  marble  staircase  of  magnificent 
proportion*.    Beyond  this  is  the  main  lounging  room,  occupying  the  whole  ot 
the  Fifth  Avenue  side,  and  flanked  by  a  smaller  one  on  Sixtieth  Street,  tilling 
the  space  unoccupied  by  the  great  hall.    The  club  has  special  dining 
where  a  member  may  entertain  his  friends  without  trespassing  upon  the  apart- 
ments  reserved  for  the  members.    From  the  main  hall  a  wide  stairway  leads 
to  the  reading,  card,  and  billiard  rooms,  which  occupy  all  of  the  second  floor 
surrounding  the  hall.   In  the  Child  story  are  Che  -lining  hall,  of  a.,  unusual 
size,  a  large  breakfast  room,  a  smoking  room,  three  private  d.nmg  rooms  and  a 
library     The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  bedrooms.    The  main  halls  and  vesti- 
bules are  of  Nnmidian  marble,  the  ceiling  in  white  and  gold,  the  >  king 

room  and  dining  hall  in  paneled  oak,  and  the  other  rooms  m  oak,  cherry,  and 
mahogany.  An  innovation  among  the  clubs  of  the  city  is  the  attractive  roof 
trnrden  of  the  building,  filled  with  flowers  and  plants,  and  protected  by  mm 
n,g.    The  Metropolitan  Club  is  favored  by  so  many  men  of  wealth  that  it  is 

known  as  the  Millionaires'  Club. 

The  Holland  Society  of  New  York,  84<i  Broadway,  was  organized  and  nicor- 
porated  in  1885  "to  collect  and  preserve  the  history  of  the  settlement  ot  New 
York  and  elsewhere  in  America  by  the  Dntell  ;  to  collect  documents,  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  Dutch  ancestors,  promote  social  intercourse,  and  to  gather  a 
library  and  publish  a  history  of  the  Dutch  in  America."  Eligible  to  member- 
ship are  descendants  in  the  "male  line  only  of  Dutch  settle,  -  or  Dutch  citizen*  ... 
America  prior  to  1675.  There  are  about  one  thousand  member..  I  be  llOWina 
Society  has  placed  memorial  tablets  on  a  number  of  buildings  which  stand  on 
historic  sites,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  important  events. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  uptown  movement  of  the  clubs  is  that  of  the 

Colonial,  which  was  organized  in  1890.    Its  home  on  Seventy  -m  ml  Street  a... 

the  Boulevard  is  located  ....  historic  ground.  General  Washington  camped 
upon  the  site,  and  near  by  can  be  seen  the  place  from  which  he  watched  the 
retreat  of  the  American  forces  from  Long  Island.  The  cost  of  the  site  was 
eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  that  of  the  building  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollar-.  The  edifice  is  of  gmv  liinc-t..nc  ...  the  second  story,  ot  gnu  brick  with 
trimmings  of  white  term-cotta  from  there  to  the  top  story,  which  is  entirely  ol 
the  latter  material.    The  architecture  and  interior  de.-oratio.is  are  colonial  in 
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style  There  arc,  besides  the  dining  room  and  smoking  room  drawing  rooms, 
sitting  rooms,  a  billiard  room,  a  library,  a  ballroom,  and  a  bowling  alley.  1  he 
Colonial  was  the  third  social  club  in  the  city  to  admit,  lad.c  to  ho  privileges  of 
its  restaurant.  Members  are  elected  by  the  trustees.  One  of  the  mam  objects 
of  the  dub  it  to  preserve  colonial  and  Revolutionary  relic*. 

In  1805,  before  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  a  number  of  gentlemen  agreed 

to  form  an  organization  based  on  political  principle*,  a.,1  on  the  sugge-   o 

Jol     Van  Muren  i.  was  na,  I  the  Manhattan  C   Tht  Object  of  t  W 

t'  toadva.       Dc,  n.tic  principles   1  to  promo*  UP*"™"- "« 

it.  „„.,„,,,.-••   The  first  1  f  -I,-  Man.,-  -a,  at  E        Vvenne  and 

Bion  built  by  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  at  th  HOT  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  I  In 

Zth  Street,  -  .when  it,  piod  tl  Idfc  <  JjWj jg  J* 

at  Mad,        Avenue  and  Twenty  sixth  Street      1  he  ,  -bcrsl  ,  p   '  "M 

lmttan  flub  iH  limited  to  one  thousand,  exclusive  of  ......  reside...  members.  «  " 

^d£-i»d-*i«»t«ll*dt  ohoidoificc.   Most  of  mem- 

ben  of  this  club  arc  members  of  the  Democratic  party.  ^ 


The  most  famous  of  the  college 
clubs  is  tin'  I'uiwrsitv  (Mill),  formerly 
nt  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  but  now  domi- 
ciled in  ite  magnificent  new  building 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth 
Street.  It  was  chartered  in  1865  and 
WOfl  reorganized  in  1879,  when  the 
Madison  Avenue  clubhouse  waa  fitted 
up.  Members  are  restricted  to  those 
who  huvo  graduated  or  resided  at  least 
three  years  at  some  college,  university, 
or  school  of  medicine,  law,  or  theology, 
or  have  received  some  honorary  de- 
gree. Union  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, organized  in  1886,  is  formed  of 
persons  who  have  attended  Union  Col- 
lege for  one  year.  The  Yale  Alumni 
Association  of  New  York  aims  to  in- 
ereiiM'  the  acquaintance  among  ^  ale 
graduates,  and  to  facilitate  the  en- 
trance of  graduates  into  active  life. 
The  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  11 
West  Twenty-second  Street,  was  or- 
ganized in  1885  and  incorporated  in 
1887,  to  ndvance  the  interests  of  the 
University  and  to  promote  social  inter- 
course among  the  alumni  resident  in 
N>  \v  York.  The  annual  Harvard  Olub 
dinner  assembles  many  eminent  per- 
sons. The  Delta  Phi  Olub,  58  East 
Forty-ninth  Street;  Delta  Kappa  Ep- 

lilon,  455  Fifth  Avenue;  Zeta  I '.-i,  4."> 
West  Thirty-second  Street ;  Sigma  Phi, 
9  East  Twenty -seventh  Street;  Psi 
Upsilon,  \\  •  -i  l'\>rt\  second  Street; 
and  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  at  220  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  completes  the  list  of 
prominent  college  clubs. 

The   Lincoln   Club,  56  Clinton 
Place;    the    Republican   Club,  which 
has  a  commodious  house  at  450  Fifth 
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Avenue  ;  the  Harlem  Republican  Club, 
at  145  West  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-fifth Street;  the  Hamilton  Repub- 
lican Club,  at  211  West  One  Hundred 
and  Thirtieth  Street:  and  the  William 
II.  Seward  Club,  which  was  organized 
in  1890  "  to  honor  and  perpetuate  the 
name  and  memory  of  William  II.  Sew- 
ard," are  those  which  seek  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  Republican  party. 

Closely  associated  with  the  former 
clubs  are  those  which  meet  for  the  dis- 
cission of  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions.   Of  these  the  Washington  Club 
is  the  pioneer,  and  is  now  located  at  52 
East  Twelfth  Street.     The  City  Re- 
form Olub,  of  677  Fifth  Avenue,  is  a 
non-partisan   organization   which  was 
foil  in  led  in  1882,  to  promote  honesty 
and    efficiency    in    municipal  affairs. 
The  Commonwealth,  of  2  Wall  Street, 
was  organized  in  1886  for  the  discus- 
sion of  political  and  economical  ques- 
tions at  monthly  dinners.    The  Reform 
Club,  at  233  Fifth  Avenue,  was  founded 
in  1S8S  to  promote  honest,  efficient, 
and  economic  government.    The  City 
Club,  founded  in  1892,  has  the  same 
purpose  as  the  former,  and  the  City 
Improvement  Society  was  organized  in 
1892  to   "promote  the  improvement 
and  beautifying  of  the  city,  and  to 
assist  and  stimulate  the  authorities  in 
enforcing  laws  relating  to  such  sub- 
jects.   The  Civil  Service,  Single  Tax, 
Tax  Reform,  the  Patria,  and  the  Sun 
rise  clubs  are  roving  free  lances,  who 
have  liberal  ideas  on  religious,  political, 
and  economic  questions. 

The  Players'  Club,  16  (iramercy 
Park,  owes  its  existence  to  Edwin 
Booth.     After  he  had  proposed  this 
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organization,  and  tlur  society  had  been  duly  founded  by  A.  M.  Palmer,  Augus- 
tin  Duly,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Lawrence  Ilutton,  S.  L.  Clemena  (Murk  Twain), 
John  A.  Lane,  Brandor  Mathews,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and  others,  Mr. 
Booth,  on  the  midnight  of  tbe  last  day  of  1888,  presented  to  them  that  unique 
clubhon.se,  at  Hi  Gramercy  Park.  It  is  now  a  treasury  of  theatrical  relies  and 
curiosities.  The  Players'  Club  admits  as  members  "any  male  person  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  who  is  an  OOtor,  manager,  dramatist,  or  other  member 
of  the  dramati.    profession,  or  who  is  engaged  in  literature,  painting,  sculpture, 

architecture,  or  music,  or  who  is  a  patron  or  connoisseur  of  the  art-." 

The  Lambs1  Oluh  was  organiied  in  1*74,  for  the  social  intercourse  of  mom- 
hers  of  the  dramatic  and  musical  profession  with  men  of  the  world,  and  the  giv- 
ing of  entertainments  for  mutual  amusement  and  instruction.  It  is  located  at 
To  West  Thirty-sixth  Street.  At  the  K  gambols"  of  the  Lambs'  Club,  burlesques, 
which  are  written  by  the  members,  are  produced.  The  membership  is  made  up 
of  some  of  the  best-known  actors,  authors,  playwrights,  and  musicians  of  New 
York. 

From  the  time  when  the  Friendly  Club,  founded  just  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  by  William  Dunlop,  .lames  Kent,  (  harks  lirockden  Hrown  and 
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others,  held  its  weekly  receptions  in  New  York,  frequently  attended  by  George 
Wa-hingtoii,  can  be"  dated  that  desire  for  organization  which  has  always 
prompted  the  literary  men  of  this  city  to  unite  for  social  or  professional  pur- 
poses. In  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  "  Lads  of  Kilkenny,"  as  Irving 
called  the  friends  gathered  about  him,  had  not  only  a  jolly  time  at  Cockloft 
Hall,  but  gave  to  the  world  specimens  of  their  intellect  and  wit  in  that  bright 

periodical  "  Salmagundi." 

Then  there  was  a  pause  in  literary  club  life  until,  in  1824,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Fitz-Greone  Halleck,  Guliah  C.  Verplanck,  William  Cnllen  Bryant, 
Robert  C.  Sands,  Philip  Hone,  Judge  Duer,  and  others,  organized  the  Bread 
and  Cheese  Club,  which  entertained  notable  visitors  to  the  city. 

The  Authors'  Club  was  organized  in  1882  by  Noah  Brooks,  Edward  Eggles- 
ton,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Lawrence  Ilutton,  Charles  de  Kay,  Brander 
Mathews,  ami  Edmund  ^^^m 
Clarence  Stedman,  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Gilder. 
Eligible  to  membership 
is  any  "person"  who 
is  the  author  of  a  pub- 
lished book,  or  of  liter- 
ary work  equivalent  to 
such.  This  does  not 
include  ladies,  but  Mrs. 
Stowc  was  an  honorary 
member.  After  meet- 
ills'  at  the  houses  of 

rs 

the  members,  the  club 
fitted  »p  rooms  at  19 
West  Twenty -fourth 
Street,  and  after  two 
more  removals  occu- 
pied in  1 895  its  jtresent 
permanent  home  in  the 
a  nn  ex  of  Carnegie 
Music  Hall.  One  ven- 
ture in  combined  au- 
thorship has  been  made 
by  the  club.  A  vol- 
ume of  essays,  stories, 
and  poems  by  members 
was  published,  each 
contributor  signing  his 
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own  article  with  pen  and  ink  in  every  copy  of  the  edition,  which  was  limited 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty.     It  is  a  sumptuous  specimen  of  typography  and 

binding-  ,  , 

The  Grolier  Club  was  organized  in  1884  "for  the  literary  study  and  promo- 
tion of  the  arts  pertaining  to  the  production  of  books."  It  owns  a  small  and 
graceful  building  at  29  East  Thirty-second  Street,  and  takes  its  name  from  Jean 
Grolier,  a  great  French  book  lover  of  the  Renaissance.  The  club  occasionally 
publishes  books  which  are  marvels  of  typography,  and  only  for  sale  to  mem- 
bora,  and  several  times  -luring  the  year  lectures  and  exhibitions  of  art  are  given. 

The  Shakespeare  Society  was  organized  in  1885  by  students  of  Shakespeare 
and  Elizabethan  literature*.  The  Hankside  Shakespeare  ...  twenty  volumes 
with  addenda,  besides  original  works  of  reference,  were  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society,  which  for  a  time  also  edited  the  magazine  Shako- 
spereana.    The  society  meets  at  Hamilton  Hall,  Columbia  College 

The  New  York  Library  Club  was  founded  in  1884.    It  is  an  organization  ol 


persons  engaged  in  library  work,  and  interested  in  the  librari.          New  York 

and  vicinity.     It  holds  live  meetings  annually,  and  it«  purposes  are  the  fnrthi ' 

ance  of  library  interests  in  this  eity  and  the  welfare  of  the  libraries  »nd  llbrarj 
workers.    The  annual  meetings  are  hold  at  Columbia  <  loll<  ■' 

The  New  York  I'rcss  Club,  originally  un.ler  the  name  of  Journalistic  Fra- 
ternity, was  founded  in  1873.  Eligiblo  as  mombors  ore  those  employed  on  the 
public  press  of  this  city  and  vicinity,  city  correspondents  of  papers  abroad,  and 
gentlemen  "engaged  in  literary  pursuits  other  than  journalism."  The  olul)  ll 
located  at  34  West  Twenty-aixth  Street,  and  has  a  voluminous  lilmn-y,  tho  roost 
interesting  feature  of  it  being  hound  newspaper  Uloa  dating  hack  to  1840,  and 
the  most  complete  array  of  European  and  American  periodicals  of  the  day. 
The  Press  Club  possesses  a  charity  fund  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars,  a 

Widows'  trust  fund,  ami  a  burial  lot. 

Tho  Quill  Club,  188  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Street,  was 

organized  i..  L800  for  the  promotion  of  fellowship  and  Intorehango  of  views  on 

questions  in  the  domain  of  religion,  moral*,  philosophy,  and  sociology.  Eligible 
are  believers  in  tho  Christian  faith,  ami  members  of  tho  learned  or  literary  pro- 
fessions Of  the  numerous  clubs  devoted  to  scientific  investigations,  the  l>0»1 
known  are  the  New  York  Mineralogicol  Club,  at  .VI  Weal  Fifty  fifth  StWflt, 
and  tho  Torrcy  Hutanical,  at  II  East  Forty-ninth  Street. 

Tho  Aldinc  Club,  at  111  Fifth  Avenue,  WM  incorporated  in  1880,  and  ll 
formed  of  printers,  publishers,  authors,  and  artists.  Its  clubhouse  was  opened 
February  12,  lsiio,  with  an  exhibition  of  portraits,  photographs,  and  manu- 
scripts of  American  authors.    The  club  gives  exhibitions,  dinners,  and  meet- 

iugs,  and  occasionally  publishes  works  under  the  auspices  of  tho  ...embers.   

club  is  named  after  Aldus  Manutius,  the  groat  printer  and  Improver  of  tho  art 
of  printing.  ,  fl 

Tho  Sons  of  Liberty,  organized  during  tlio  Revolution,  mt  ono  o  tho  n»i 

military  clubs  in  New  York.    Other  organizations  of  the  early  per        WW  tbO 

Vox  Popull  and  The  Free  Sons  of  Now  York,  their  meeting  place  being  Ih.rns  | 

City  Arms  Tavern. 

Of  the  social  clubs  of  to-day  that  put  or.  a  warlike  aspect,  the  1  n.te.l    i  I 
iee  Club,  of  16  West  Thirty-fifth  Street,  is  one  of  the  most  pr  nn.t      It  mi 

incorporated  in  1*ko  "to  encourage  military  and  naval  science  for  tho  material 

benefit  of  its  member*,  by  social  intercourse  with  those  who  have  MrTOd  in  he 
military  or  naval  force-  of  the  Cited  States  or  foreign  goveri  nts  Gradu- 
ates of  the  Military  or  Naval  Academy  of  the  United  States  mt,..bers  of  .he 
Society  of  tho  Cincinnati,  of  the  Aztec  Soclety.and  of  the  MilltarrOrder  Of 

,be  Loyal  Legion  Of  tho  Cited  States  are  also  oUgiblo.  Ebta .  olub  was  the 
MnvJ..r  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  which  was  founded  m  18W,  after  the 

plan  of  the  Union  Service  Club  in  London. 

The  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  was  Incorporated  in  that  year.    The  Brand 
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Army  of  l Itepublic  is  vcr\ 
strong  in  this  city,  numbering 
fifty-five  posts  and  u  member' 
r^l i i I >  of  not  fur  from  eight 
thousand.  A  permanent  re- 
lief mid  memorial  committee, 
chosen  from  the  different 
post*,  has  headquarters  in  the 
basement  of  City  Hull. 

The  Old  Guard  is  a  popu- 
lar organization  of  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War. 

One  of  the  customs  of  the 
colonial  merchants  was  to 
meet    at    iheir    Long  Room, 

uver  the  Exchange,  and  par- 
take of  a  howl  of  fragrant 
rum  punch.   The  merchant* 

of  to-day  have  provided  club- 
houses in  the  business  dis- 
tricts for  BOeiol  and  business 
purposes.  The  Downtown 
Association,  at  CO  Pine  Street, 
was  organized  and  incorpo- 
rated in  April,  I860,  to  afford 
facilities  ami  accommodations 
fur  social  intercourse  during 
the  intervals  of  business.  It 
has  an  elegant  and  handsome- 
ly appointed  clubhouse.  The 

Uptown  Association,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street,  is  a  similar  club  of 
business  men  from  the  central  part  of  the  city.     The  Merchants'  Club,  108 

Leonard  Street,  was  founded  in  1S71  "to  promote  social  intercourse  and  pro- 
vide for  members  a  pleasant  place  of  common  resort  for  entertainment."  The 
Merchants1  Central  Club,  at  sT  Broadway,  was  organized  in  July,  1886,  "to 
promote  social  intereoui-se  among  the  members,  and  to  provide  for  them  a 
pleasant  placo  of  common  resort  for  entertainment."  The  Commercial  Club 
has  its  home  at  '.to  West  Broadway,  and  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Club  is 
located  at  117  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  The  Importers1  and  Traders' Club, 
of  18  Cedar  Street,  was  organized  in  1891. 

The  Building  Trades'  Club.  117  East  Twenty-third  Street,  was  organized  in 
1889  for  the  encouragement  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  members,  and 
300 
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to   advocate  the  uniformity 
of  action  upon  general  prin- 
ciples   among     those  con- 
cerned  in   the    erection  of 
buildings.     The  Engineers' 
Club   was  formed    in  1*S8. 
Its  borne  is  at  10  West  Twen- 
ty-ninth  Street,  and  it  has 
in  its  membership  engineers 
whose   work   at   borne  and 
abroad  has  made  them  fa- 
mous.   The  Electric  Club,  17 
East  Twenty-second  Street, 
was  organized  in  1885.    It  is 
formed  of  persons  interested 
in  electrical  science  and  in- 
dustry, and   officers    of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.     The  clubhouse  con- 
tains an  interesting  museum 
of  electrical  works.    The  Ful- 
ton Club,  corner  of  Fulton 
and  Gold  Streets,  was  char- 
tered in  1875,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  for  the  most  part, 
interested  in    the  drug  and 
leather   trade.     Other  clubs 
with  a  commercial  interest  are 
the  Hardware,  90  Broadwaj  . 
the  New  York  Telegraph,  32 
Cortlandt  Street;  the  Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish,  247  Broadway  ;  and  the  Trans- 
portation, at  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street. 

The  profession  of  the  law  was  one  of  the  first  to  organize  clubs  among  its 
own  members.  A  club  of  Whig  lawyers  met  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern  before 
the  Revolution,  and  in  1792  the  Drone  Club  was  founded  by  a  number  of  New 
York  gentlemen  for  the  debate  of  technical  questions,  chiefly  those  of  law.  The 
Hone  Club  was  organized  in  183(5  by  a  number  of  the  leading  business  men, 
and  named  for  the  mayor,  Philip  Hone.  It  was  a  club  of  Whig  tendencies, 
and  Daniel  Webster  and  William  II.  Seward  were  welcome  guests  at  the  meet- 
ings. Another  early  club  of  eminent  lawyers  was  called  the  Kent  Club,  in 
honor  of  ex-Chancellor  James  Kent. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  ut  42  West  Forty- 
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Ilarlain  Library. 


HARLEM  CLUB,  ONE  QUNDRED  ASM)  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET  AND 

LENOX  AVENUE 

fourth  Street.  It  was  organized  in  [870,  and  incorporated  in  1871  "for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  law,  of  cultivating  social 
relations  among  it-  members,  and  increasing  its  usefulness  by  promoting  the  due 
administration  of  justice."  The  clubhouse  is  filled  with  numerous  oil  paintings 
of  eminent  lawyers  and  engraved  portraits  of  celebrated  judges,  and  contains 
the  most  famous  law  library  in  America.  The  Lawyers'  Club,  1-20  Broadway, 
was  incorporated  in  lss7  "to  provide  an  eating  place,  lunch  room,  and  library 
for  members." 

There  are  many  church  clubs  in  the  city,  representing  almost  every  sect  and 
religious  creed  ;  among  the  more  prominent  ones  arc  the  Catholic  Club,  120 
Central  Park  South,  organized  in  1*71  and  incorporated  in  1878.  It  has  one 
of  the  best  Catholic  libraries  in  the  United  States.  The  Xavicr  Olub,  at  29 
West  Eighteenth  Street,  is  a  powerful  organisation  of  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
men. The  Hunch  Club,  founded  in  1887,  has  baptized  laymen  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  for  members.   The  Clergy  Club,  at  29  Lafayette  Place,  is  a  social 

and  literary  club  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy,  organized  in  1888.  The 

Ml  )-2 


Congregational  Club  is  located  at  130  Broadway,  and  the  Unitarian  at  104  East 
Twentieth  Street. 

Many  clubs  of  a  Bohemian  nature  have  always  existed  in  New  I  ork.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  used  to  meet  at  PfafFs  restaurant,  frequently  mentioned 
|,j  Walt  Whitman.  The  Beefsteak  Club,  another  old  organization,  still  sur- 
vives. To  the  feasts  of  the  Pot  Luck  every  member  had  to  bring  a  personally 
cooked  dish.  The  Tenderloin  Club  gives  unique  receptions,  concerts,  and  crab 
bakes  at  its  house  on  "West  Thirty-second  Street,  the  walls  of  which  are  most 
grotesquely  decorated  with  bottles,  slippers,  and  other  objects.  The  Twilight 
( Hub,  119  Pearl  Street,  has  no  dues,  no  debts,  no  salaries,  no  initiation  fee,  and 
no  by-laws.  The  Thirteen  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1S82,  and  meets  at  63 
Nassau  Street,  has  thirteen  guests  at  its  banquets,  thirteen  candles,  wines,  and 
toasts,  and  the  menus  of  the  annual  dinner  are  printed  on  a  gravestone. 

Foremost  among  the  foreign  clubs  of  the  city  are  those  of  the  German 
citizens  of  New  York.  The  Arion  Club,  which  owns  the  beautiful  building  on 
Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  was  organized  in  1854.  It  is  both  a 
social  and  musical  club,  having  more  than  fifteen  hundred  members,  and 
a  chorus  of  about  two  hundred.    The  balls  and  concerts  of  the  society  unite 
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the  Slite  of  the  Gorman 
population,  and  tho  annual 
masquerade  ball  is  one  of 
the  events  of  the  Benson. 
The  Harmonic  i"  an  aristo- 
oratic  Gorman  elub,  reputed 
to  bo  very  wealthy.  Its 
olubhoUBO  is  ut  45  West 
Forty-second  Street.  Al- 
though one  of  the  oldest 
societies  it  seldom  permits 
itself  to  appear  in  tin'  news- 
papers. Tho  Doutscher 
Veroin,  organized  in  1842, 
opened  its  tine  home  at  112 
Central  Pb rk  South  on 
March  1891.  la  pro- 
portion to  it*  uumerical 
strength  this  club  is  ono 
of  the  richest  in  the  city. 
The  whole  second  floor  of 
tho  building  is  rosorved  for 

the    ladies  of  the  society. 

The  Froundsohaft  Society 
owns  the  large  clubhouse 
nt  the  coiner  of  Seventy- 
second  Street  and  Park 
Avenue,  orooted  at  a  cost  of 
QOarh  six  hundred  thousand 

dollars.    The  Fidelio,  110  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  the  Progress  Club  at 

il„  nicr  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixty-third  Street,  the  Asehenbroedel,  the 

Schnorer*,  and  other  Gorman  clubs  are  also  devoted  to  social  intercourse. 
The  Gorman  PrOU  Club,  at  (i  Centre  Street,  is  an  organization  similar  to  tho 
New  ^  ork  Press  Olub. 

The  St.  George  Olub  is  made  up  of  English  residents  of  New  York;  the 
Caledonian  Clnbwas  organized  for  the  preservation  of  Scotch  lore  and  customs; 
and  at  the  annual  banquet  of  St.  Patrick's  Club  assemble  the  prominent  Irish 
residents.  The  New  York  Swiss,  ut  Sti  Clinton  Street,  was  founded  in  1882. 
The  Ccrele  Enmcaise  de  1' I larmoiiie,  at  -_'4  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  numbers 
among  its  members  well  known  persons  of  culture  and  means  and  of  French 
origin.  The  Oirculo  Colon  Cervantes,  at  1l22  Lexington  Avenue,  is  u  Spanish 
society.  The  Japanese  Union  moots  at  227  West  Twenty-fifth  Street  The 
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other  foreign  elements  in 
New  York  also  have  their 
representative  societies. 

The  New  England  So- 
ciety was  founded  in  1805 
by  New  England  born  resi- 
dents of  New  York  ;  it  has 
a  great  membership,  and 
pursues  social,  charitable 
and  literary  aims;  its  office 
is  at  80  Wall  Street.  The 
Ohio  Society  meets  at  '236 
Fifth  Avenue ;  the  New 
York  Southern  Society,  at 
18  West  Twenty-fifth 
Street ;  and  the  Western  So- 
ciety, at  19  West  Twenty- 
fourth  Street. 

The  clubs  and  societies 
in  New  York  other  than 
those  mentioned  number  lit- 
erally thousands;  and  while 
many  are  purely  social,  the 
majority  have  some  definite 
aim  in  view,  and  they  exert 
a  great  influence  on  the  con- 
ditions of  society  in  general. 
They  represent  almost  every- 
thing, from  clubs  for  the 
study  of  the  occult  sciences  to  clubs  for  establishing  the  rights  of  push-cart 
peddlers.    And  they  are  all  accomplishing  something. 

This  not  only  applies  to  Manhattan,  but  also  to  Brooklyn,  where  clubs  and 
societies  of  all  classes  are  especially  active  and  influential.  As  in  Manhattan, 
the  Union  and  the  Union  League  Clubs  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  social 
chilis.  The  Union  League  Club,  the  Republican  organization,  is  an  outgrowth 
of  tho  Republican  Social  Club.  It  was  incorporated  in  1889,  and  opened  its 
magnificent  new  clubhouse  at  Bedford  Avenue  and  Dean  Street  in  1890.  The 
club  has  eight  hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  initiation  fee  and  annual  dues 
are  each  fifty  dollars.  The  statue  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  which  occupies  a 
commanding  position  in  front  of  the  clubhouse,  facing  the  beautiful  armory 
of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  was  erected  by  members  of  the  club  and  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 


Till.  \KW 
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Athletics  have  always  been  greatly  favored  by  the  people  of  Now  5  ork, 
enjoying  a  popularity  perhaps  nnequttlcd  in  any  city  of  the  world.  The  list 
of  dubs  devoted  to  these  sports,  may  well  be  headed  by  the  New  5  ork  Athletic 
club,  which  was  founded  i..  1868  and  incorporated  in  1870,  being  onaof  the 
first  to  hold  American  championships.  The  first  permanent  home  of  the  club  was 

taken  possession  of  in  1S*!>;  in  l-s»2  a  plot  of  laud  was  purchased  at  Sixth  An. -mil- 
and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  on  November**,  1S1M5.  the  corner  stone  ot  the  pres.,,. 

house  was  laid.  TWb  magnificent  house  was  opened  March  26,  1898,  and  in- 
cluding ground,  building,  and  furnishings  is  estimated  to  havi  si  more  than 

eight  hundre.l  thousand  dollars,  making  it  probably  the  peer  of  any  clubhouse 
in  the  world.  The  building  is  eight  stories  in  height,  with  a  frontage  on  the 
Central  Park  side  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  the  architecture  being 
Moorish  in  design.  The  avenue  side  runs  along  for  one  hundred  feet,  while  0D 
l'iftv-eighth  Street  there  is  a  fonr-story  addition.  The  entrance  I*  rich  and 
imposing,  the  broad  marble  hall  with  its  row  of  classic  columns  supporting  a 
decorative  ceiling  of  great  height  and  artistic  beauty.  Opposite  the  outer  doors 
are  the  staircases  and  elevators.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  is  a  beaut, 
ful  marble  natatorium.  On  the  left  is  the  library,  furnished  with  ant.-pie  book 
cases  containing  several  thousand  volumes  on  athletics  in  all  its  branches. 
Fronting  the  main  stairway  on  the  floor  above  is  the  lounging  and  smoking 
room  with  its  magnificent  fireplace.  The  parlor  ideal  for  dub  use,  nobly  fur 
nished  in  East  Indian  mahogany.  The  coloring  of  the  walls  corresponds  with 
the  furnishings  and  the  red  Nnmidian  columns  which  support  the  ceilings. 

The  gymnasium  contains  everything  conceivable  in  the  gymnastic  line: 
dressing  rooms  with  locker,  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  momberg; 
rooms  for  boxing,  fencing,  and  wrestling;  a  running  track  one  sixteenth  of  a 
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mile  in  circumference.  A  billiard  room  with  twelve  table,  and  other 
amusements,  are  provided.    The  dining  room  is  of  unusual  size,  and  affords 

B  mognifloonl  view  ol  Central  Park.   Opening  from  the  dining  room  is 

the  breakfast  room,  and  on  the  floor  abOVO  'ti  c  several  private  dining  rooms 
of  different  sizes.     In  the  upper  stories  of  the  .dub  are  a  number  of  cosily 

furnished  bedrooms,  some  ..f  them  with  adjoining  parlor*.  The  .-..of  gar- 
den when  finished  will  i  maud  a  magnificent  view  of  the  .  ii\ 

In  the  Fifty-Oigllth  Street  wing  the  bicyclists  will  be  located.  The 
entrance  here  leads  by  an   Inclined  runway  to  a  spacious  r  n  in  the 

basement,  with  rack  facilities  for  seven  hundred  wheels.    Dirootlj  above 

this  is  a  special  Bitting  room  for  the  wheelmen.     The  club  owns   I 

Mu-Clen  islands  near  New  [tochollo,  named  T  raven-  bland  alter  the  lata 
William  It.  Travels,  who  was  its  president  for  many  years.  Nearly  OHO 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  upon  a  handsome  elubl.oi.se, 
a  boat  house,  an  athletic  track,  and  ball  grounds. 

The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  morged  with  the  Manhattan.  wflJ 

organized  in  1*77.    In  LBflO  the  club  opened  a  magniflcont  h  i  al  Fortj  •fifth 

Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  which  cost  in  all  about  SIX  hundred  thousand  dollar-. 
|„  is;.:;  the  club  became  involved  in  difficulties  and  practically  disbanded  In 
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the  winter  of  1804-'95  it  was  reorganized  as  The  New  Manhattan  Athletic 
Club;  i'  has  since  boon  known  as  the  Knickerbocker.  The  University  Ath- 
letic Club  was  incorporated  in  1801,  only  persona  holding  collegiate  degrees,  and 
graduates  of  the  United  States  Naval  and  Military  academies  being  eligible. 
It-  home,  itt  19  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  was  first  occupied  in  May,  1S'.'T. 
The  Racquet,  founded  in  1888,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  athletic  clubs.  It  has 
a  heautifnl  Clubhouse  at  -.'7  West  Korty-third  Street,  the  second  story  contain- 
ing the  racquet  eonrt,  the  third  the  gymnasium,  and  the  fourth  the  tennis 
court*,  The  Tennis  Olub  is  located  at  219  West  Forty-first  Street,  near  Seventh 
Avenue.  The  building  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  ground  floor  is  fitted 
up  ;i-  stables,  which  are  rented  to  members  of  the  club.   The  third  story, which 

takes  the  entire  length  of  the  lot,  affords  room  for  two  full-si/ed  tennis  courts, 
with  ample  accommodation  for  spectators. 

Other  cluli-  devoted  to  athletics  arc  the  New  ^  Ork  Caledonian,  10  Horatio 
Street:  the  American  Athletic,  242  East  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street; 
the  Actors'  Amateur  Athletic,  42  We-t  Twenty-eighth  Street ;  and  the  Pastime, 
ICO  Bast  Sixty-fifth  Street      Anion-  the  numeiou-  German  -ocietie-  of  athletic 

character  are  the  Centre]  Turn  \  orein  on  Sixty-seventh  street,  hetween  Second 
and  Third  Avenues,  the  New  York  Turn-Vcrcin  at  66  East  Fourth  Street,  and 
the  Fencers'  Club  at  -57  We-t  Twenty-second  Street 
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Racing  of  horses  in  New  York  has  had 
many  tips  and  downs,  and  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  conduct  of  the  sport  fell  into 
the  hands  of  "sporting  men  "—that  is, 
men  who  pursue  the  spurt  as  a  business — 
instead  of  the  hands  of  "sportsmen,"  men 
who  pursue  the  sport  as  amateurs  and 
for  pleasure,  the  racing  of  horses  got  into 
disrepute  because  of  the  way  in  which 
races  were  conducted.  But  all  that  is 
changed  now.  The  Suite  by  statute  cre- 
ated a  Racing  Commission,  and  this  com- 
mission has  powers  of  great  magnitude. 
In  exercising  this  power  the  commission 
has  purged  the  turf  in  New  York  of 
almost  all  abuses,  and  the  other  racing 
associations  of  the  country  are  trying  to 
live  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  is  now  the  center  of  racing 
interest  as  well  as  the  great  horse  market 
of  the  country. 

The  first  race  recorded  in  New  York 
was  run  in  1742,  on  the  Church  Farm,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Astor  House. 
In  1750,  at  the  same  place,  five  horses  ran  for  the  October  Subscription  Plate, 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  carrying  away  the  prize.  The  great  racing  course  was 
the  Newmarket,  on  Hempstead  Plains,  Long  Island,  where  in  May,  17.''".  about 
two  thousand  spectators  crossed  the  ferry  to  witness  the  race.  At  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Bowery  was  the  favorite  place  for  racing.  The 
course  began  at  Chatham  Square,  and  sixteen  shillings  was  the  entrance  fee. 
Fine  saddles,  bridles,  or  other  articles  of  horsemanship  were  given  as  prizes. 
The  races  began  at  one  o'clock,  and  after  they  were  over  the  more  select 
patrons  drove  out  to  the  Belvedere  Club— a  pleasure  club  at  the  corner  of 
Cherry  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

The  interest  in  the  races  in  New  York  and  vicinity  seems  to  be  inerca>mg 
every  year,  and  the  turf  numbers  among  its  patrons  some  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  residents  of  the  city.  The  New  York  Jockey  Olub  has 
fine  buildings  and  a  track  at  Morris  Park.  It  held  its  first  meeting  in  August, 
1889.  The  plot  of  ground  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  represents 
with  its  improvements  a  value  of  over  two  million  dollars.  All  the  buildings 
are  in  the  Pompeian  villa  style,  open  on  all  sides.  The  track  is  said  to  sur- 
pass any  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  There  is  a  long  promenade,  a  betting 
ring,  and  seven  hundred  stables  are  provided.     In  187!)  the  Coney  Island 
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nN  DEADHEAD  DLUPP 

OVERLOOKING  MANHATTAN  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

Jockey  Club  was  organized  ;  their  course  at  Sheopshead  Bay  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  United  States. 

Baseball,  "the  national  game,"  has  not  been  ousted  from  popular  favor, 
although  much  more  attention  is  given  to  other  outdo,.,-  puius  and  sports  than 
formerly,  the  lovers  of  the  sport  still  remaining  faithful  to  their  favorite.  <  »D 
account  of  the  consolidation  of  Brooklyn  with  New  York,  the  greater  city  now 
has  two  nines  in  the  League.  The  Brooklyn  grounds,  formerly  at  Eastern  Park, 
are  now  between  First  and  Third  Streets  and  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues.  I  be 
grounds  of  the  New  York  Club  are  known  as  Manhattan  Athletic  Field  (at  <  toe 
Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.,  and  here  ..re  held  many 

other  important  athletic  contests,  notably  the  football  gamo     <  >>,  a<  t  of 

its  low-lying  location  the  viaduct  across  the  Harlem  and  the  surrounding  bluffs 
afford  a  fine  Opportunity  for  a  view  of  the  gome  without  the  ceremony  of  pay- 
ing the  price  of  admission  to  the  grounds.  The  bluffs  have  long  been  known  as 
"deadhead  bluff*  " 

Rowing  akd  Boating  Olubb,  amateur  and  professional,  are  plentiful  in  tbe 


vicinity  of  New  Pork,  The  headquarters  of  tho  rowing  men  of  Manhattan 
Wand  arc  on  tho  Harlem  River,  betwoon  tho  Third  kvonuo  Bridge  aud  tho 
Harlem  Railroad  Rridge.  The  banks  arc  lined  on  olthor  tide  with  large  and 
Well-arranged  boatllOUBOS,  and  OVOry  day,  at  any  time,  the  I'.iriinen  nia\  bo  soon 
practicing  in  shells  or  working-boats.     Regattas  are  la-Id  here  spring  and  fall, 

n.i  Memorial  Day  .md  Labor  Day.  There  are  boatclubi  in  Brooklyn,  having 
their  headquarter*  in  thavioinitj  of  Sixty-fifth  Btroot   The  ^rgonautn  Boat 
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Olub  has  it*  headquarters  at  Bergen  Point.  On  the  Passaic  River,  beyond  >.ew 
York,  will  also  !>••  f-.un.l  u  fine,  smooth  sheet  of  water,  the  banks  of  which  are 
lined  with  boathouses.  The  upper  end  of  this  course  is  at  Kearney.  Fall  and 
spring  regattas  arc  also  hold  here.  There  are  other  clubs  scattered  along  the 
waterfront  and  on  the  Hudson,  but  the  two  centers  are  on  the  Harlem  and 
I  'assaiG     The  pioneer  of  the  boating  clubs  in  New  York  is  the  Atalanta,  organ- 

in  1845  Others  along  the  Harlem  Kiver  arc  the  Nassau,  the  Friendship, 
,1,,  Hohcmian,  the  Crescent  Rowing,  the  Harlem  Kowing,  the  Metropolitan 

Rowing  A  -iation,  and  the  Wyanokc,  the  Dauntless,  the  Union,  the  Une 

Star,  the  Waverly,  the  Empire,  tho  Harlem  Regatta,  and  the  Middle  States 
Regatta.  The  Columbia  (University)  and  Hudson  boat  clubs  are  on  the  Hud- 
son River  The  canoe  dubs  are  the  New  York,  at  Staplcton,  Staten  Island, 
mid  the  Knickerbocker,  at  the  foot  of  West  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second 
Streol  ;  both  of  these  have  won  the  international  championship. 

Hi.  u  UN.,  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the  most  popular  outdoor 
Sports,  and  while  almost  every  athletic  club  numbers  many  wheelmen  among 
its  members,  there  is  a  number  of  clubs  specially  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  this  sport.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  Michanx  Club,  West  Fifty- 
third  Street  and  Broadway;  tho  Riverside  Wheelmen,  239  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  Stroot;  the  Citizens'  Bicycle  Olub,  26  West  Sixtieth  Street; 
the  Harlem  Wheelmen,  21  West  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street;  the  Man- 
hattan Bicycle  Olub,  205  West  Fifty-seventh  Street;  the  Metropolis  Wheel- 
men, Us  Wost  Twenty-fifth  Street;  and  the  New  York  Bicycle  Club,  501 
Fifth  Avenue. 

TflK  RlDING  and  Dkivinu  0mtbb  arc  the  most  expensive  and  exclusive  of  all 
fllG  clubs.  Not  only  are  the  dues  and  initiation  fees  higher,  but  members  must 
necessarily  own  the  tine  horseflesh  and  appurtenances  of  riding  and  driving 

which  make  such  clubs  possible.     At  the  annual  Horse  Shows  in  Madison 

Square  Garden  these  olubs  arc  represented  in  the  various  classes,  and  make  a 

fino  showing-  in  fact  they  form  a  good  portion  of  the  show. 

The  Riding  Club  of  New  York  i-  the  largest  and  most  exclusive  organiza- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  has  tho  largest  and  finest  clubhouse  in 
the  world  devoted  to  this  sport.  It  is  a  four-story  building  of  brick,  sumptuously 
equipped  and  furnished,  with  a  riding  ring  more  than  one  hundred  feet  square, 
mid  stables  for  two  hundred  horses.  The  initiation  fee  is  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  yearly  dues  are  one  hundred  dollars.  The  clubhouse  is  situated  between 
Fifth  and  Madison  Avenue-,  and  rUUS  through  from  Fifty-eighth  t<.  Fifty-ninth 

Street    The  association  was  formerly  known  as  the  Gentlemen's  Riding  Club, 

hut  in  lss:'.,  when  the  siniet\  was  incorporated,  the  present  name  was  assumed. 
It  was  the  first  club  in  the  i -it \  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  women  rela- 
tive- „f  its  members,  and  more  than  half  the  building  is  given  up  to  their  use. 
Then)  are  numerous  smaller  riding  clubs  in  tho  city  ;  one  of  these,  The  Suburban 
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Riding  and  Driving  Club,  being  located  at  West  Two  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Kingsbridge  Road. 

The  Coaohino  Ci-un,  319  Fifth  Avenue,  which  was  organized  in  1870  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  four-in-hand  driving  in  America,  has  done  much  to 
promote  various  phases  of  horsemanship.  The  membership  includes  only  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  social  standing,  and  the  parades  of  the  club  are  brilliant 
events.  No  one  is  eligible  unless  he  can  drive  four  horses  or  owns  at  least  one 
fourth  of  a  drag.  The  uniform  of  the  club  is  a  dark  green  cutaway  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  and  a  yellow  striped  waistcoat.  The  evening  dress  uniform  of  the 
club  is  of  the  same  colors,  cut  like  the  conventional  evening  dress. 

How  expensive  clubs  and  club  life  in  general  is,  few  who  have  not  looked 
into  the  matter  have  any  idea.  There  are  few  men  of  good  standing  in  society 
who  are  not  members  of  some  sort  of  club.  All  clubs  are  the  result  of  man's 
natural  gregariousness,  and  they  are  regulated  in  such  manner  that  the  mem- 
bers, no  matter  how  informal  the  club  may  be,  must  be  in  greater  or  less  degree 
considerate  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  other  members. 

There  are  few  social  organizations  which  exert  a  better  moral  influence  than 
the  better  clubs  of  New  York.  A  man  may  he  a  brute  at  home  and  still  preserve 
a  pleasant  front  to  the  outside  world  ;  he  may  do  very  objectionable  things  in 
business  and  still  be  received  in  society  ;  but  in  the  clubs,  members  must  be 
gentlemen,  and,  to  use  a  colloquialism,  "keep  on  being  gentlemen,"  or  they  will 
be  sent  to  a  Coventry  whence  there  is  no  recall.  Club  reputation  is  therefore 
highly  prized,  and  when  once  it  is  lost  a  man  must  be  most  bravely  patient  and 
valiantly  virtuous  to  regain  what  through  bad  deeds  he  has  had  to  give  up. 
Such  an  influence  must  therefore  be  good  and  tend  toward  the  making  of  good 
men  and  good  citizens,  which  fact  states  a  truth  which  contradicts  the  views 
held  by  a  large  number  of  people  who  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  what  club  life 
really  is.  The  existence  of  social  clubs  probably  lessens  the  number  of  saloons 
by  many  hundreds,  and  does  away  entirely  with  that  class  of  saloons  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  would  he  spent. 

The  maintenance  of  the  clubs  in  New  York  is  a  matter  of  very  large  outlay. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
are  paid  into  one  hundred  and  sixty  clubs  for  annual  dues.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
suppose  that  the  receipts  of  these  clubs  from  house  charges  and  from  initiation 
fees  from  new  members  amount  to  that  much  more,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
clubs  of  the  first  three  classes  cost  the  members  at  least  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars  each  year.  At  the  other  clubs  not  considered  in  this  enumeration,  but 
alluded  to  in  general  terms  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  must  be  spent 
a  like  amount.  If  this  he  so,  the  clubs,  formal  and  informal,  cost  each  year  some- 
thing like  seven  million  dollars.  At  the  present  time  the  churches,  in  payment 
of  clergymen  and  the  maintenance  of  property,  without  counting  charitable 
work,  expend  about  six  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year. 
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MAY  PARTY  OF  TDE  HOLLAND  DAMES  OP  THE  NEW  NETHERLANDS  AT 

\  \N  CORTLANDT  PARK. 

Women's  clubs  murk  ii  significant  phase  of  the  progress  of  women.  One 
of  the  first  <»f  those  wus  Sorosis,  founded  in  18(18  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Oroly,  "to  promote  pleasant  nnd  useful  relations  among  women  of  thought 
and  culture,  and  render  them  helpful  to  each  other."  The  regular  meetings  are 
held  at  Bherr/s,  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month;  at  the  first  a 
discussion  and  music  follow  tho  lunch,  while  the  latter  is  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  club.  On  the  third  Thursday  in  January,  Sorosis  gives  a  reception 
and  a  dinner  to  which  gentlemen  are  invited.  It  is  one  of  tho  best  known 
and  most  representative  of  American  women's  dubs. 

The  Ladies'  New  York  Club,  at  US  East  Twenty-second  Street,  is  more  of  a 
social  organization  ;  but  ladies  from  suburban  towns  can  make  it  their  head- 
quarters when  here  on  business.  There  is  an  employment  bureau  connected 
with  it.  and  exhibitions  of  decorative,  work  take  place. 

The  Women's  Press  Club  was  founded  in  1890,  and  numbers  among  its 
members  many  women  employed  on  the  daily  papers  and  magazines  of  the 
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m     city.    At  the  annual  receptions  each  member  is  allowed  to  invite  two 
women  guests,  and  to  suggest  two  others  as  club  guests. 

Women  graduates  from  colleges  frequent  the  rooms  of  the  Women's 
University  Club  at  23  West  Forty-third  Street.  The  Meridian  Club 
meets  once  each  month,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  in  the  parlor  of  one  of  the 
large  hotels,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  previously  announced.  The 
Wednesday  Afternoon  Club  is  engaged  in  collecting  books  written 
since  1776  by  women  either  born  or  resident  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  Woman's  Suffrage  League  at  its  rooms,  125  East  Twenty- 
third  Street,  devotes  its  meetings  to  lectures  by  noted  leaders  of  the 
movement.  The  working  girls  of  New  York  have  also  a  number  of 
dubs  for  the  promotion  of  their  mutual  interests. 

The  Twelfth  Night  Club  was  organized  in  1890,  with  the  motto 
"To  live,  to  act,  to  love  all  womanhood,  and  by  our  living  strengthen 
all  that's  good."  Any  woman  is  eligible  for  membership  who  may 
possess  the  intellectual,  artistic,  or  business  qualifications  requisite  for 
active  service  in  the  club,  or  who  is  a  patron  of  the  drama.  The  club 
has  rooms  at  19  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 

The  Professional  Woman's  League  was  organized  in  December, 
1892,  and  incorporated  February  28,  1893.  The  object  of  the  club  is 
"  to  bring  together  women  engaged  in  or  in  sympathy  with  dramatic, 
musical,  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  pursuits,  with  a  view  of  render- 
ing them  helpful  to  each  other." 

There  are  a  number  of  patriotic  women's  clubs,  membership  in 
which  is  based  on  historical  descent.    The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  was  the  first  of  these  organized  in  the  United  States.  It 
collects  colonial  manuscripts  and  relies,  and  advocates  celebration  of 
great  historical  events.    Colonial  Dames  of  America  is  an  entirely  separate 
organization  from  the  preceding  one,  and  accepts  as  members  descendants  of 
worthy  ancestors  who  resided  in  the  American  colonies  previous  to  1750,  or 
who  rendered  services  to  the  establishing  of  this  government  previous  to  177'i. 
The  Society  of  Dames  of  the  Revolution  require  a  candidate  to  be  descended 
from  an  ancestor  who,  either  as  a  military,  naval,  or  marine  officer,  or  official  of 
the  thirteen  original  colonies,  assisted  to  establish  American  independence. 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  require  the  same  lineal  descent,  but  widens  its  doors 
by  admitting  descendants  of  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines  in  actual  service  during 
the  Revolution.    Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  require  practically  the 
same  qualification  as  the  preceding  society.    Requirements  for  membership  in 
United  States  Daughters,  1812,  and  United  States  Daughters,  1812,  State  of  New 
York,  are  suggested  by  the  name.    Daughters  of  the  Holland  Dames  and  Hol- 
land Dames  of  the  New  Netherlands  require  descent  from  "ancient  and  honor- 
able families  of  New  York"  and  "honorable  Dutch  descent,"  respectively. 
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may  pore  over  the  city's  history, 
may  study  every  phase  of  its  develop- 
f»  mcnt  ami  growth,  Olid  lie  will  find  no 
more  interesting  chapter  of  Lta  greatness 
than  the  evolution  of  it*  society.    This  story 
bcgins  when  New  York  was  little  more  than 
a  log  fortress,  and  it  deals  with  the  progress 
Of  its  famous  Dutch  and  English  families, 
who  took  the  reins  of  social  intercourse  in 
their  own  hands  and   have  held  them  for 
m  ark  three  centuries. 
With  the  growth  of  the  city  and  individual 
wealth,  magnificence  of  living  and  a  di- 
versity of  costly  amusements  have 
ruled  society.    Two  hundred  years 
ago— a  century  ago  even— ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  was  considered 
a  very  large  income  for  a  family  of 
position.    At  the  close  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  the  very  rich  families  spend  consider- 
ably over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
keeping  up  their  establishments;  many  spend  close  i 
to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  BOmo  far 
beyond  that 

The  era  of  luxury  started  in  about  1860.  Before 
that  time  simplicity  ruled.    In  this  Inter  period 
Newport  has  arisen,  and,  in  very  recent  years,  conn-  I 
try  house  life  modeled    on    the    English  pattern. 
Since  lS'.IO  an  era  of  still  greater  magnificence  hns 
appeared,  increasing  in  splendor  with  each  succeed- 
ing season. 

Fur  purposes  of  convenience  and  comparison  the 
history  of  New  York  society  can  best  ho  divided  into 
SOVOral  periods.    In  this  way  the  evolution  of  the  sets  is 
made  evident,  and  the  drama  of  social  life  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan  i-  bOSl  displayed.    These  periods  resolve  themselves 
naturally  as  follows:  From  the  coming  of  the  first  Dutch  settlers 
of  position  (about  1695)  to  the  Revolution;  from  the  Revolution  to 
1810;  from  1810  to  1820;  from  L820to  1845;  from  1845  to  I860; 
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from  I860  to  1875;  from  1875  to  1890 
1 890  to  the  present  day.    By  the  time  the  Revo 
lutionary  "War  began  the  English  families  of 
Bocial  prominence  were  firmly  intrenched 
and  since  then  have  been  on  practically 
an  equal  footing  with  those  of  Knicker- 
bocker  descent. 

Regarding  the  beginnings  of  society, 
in  the  days  when  New  York  was  still 
New  Amsterdam,  history  tells  little.  It 
has  brought  down  but  a  few  scattered 
accounts  of  the    entertaining  and  the 
customs    of  these   people,  al- 
though it  has  done  what  is 
of  far  greater  value — it 
has  preserved  the 
names  of  the  families. 
Enough  has  been  car- 
ried down  in  family 
dition,  nevertheless, 
make  it    possible  to 
present  some  picture 
\  of  what  these  people  were  and  what  they  did.  They 
|  were  a  simple  folk,  in  the  main  the  younger  sons  of 
Holland  families  of  the  upper  middle  class,  and  the 
most  fortunate  of  them  secured  from  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment large  tracts  of  land  along  the  Hudson  and 
above  Albany.    These  became  known  as  "  patroons," 
and  they  laid  the  foundations  of  some  great  family 
fortune-. 

Yet  others  came  over  to  embark  in  trade,  or  to  become 
the  first  of  the  great  merchants  of  New  York.  Then 
was  the  era  of  enormous  profits.     A  hundred -per-cent 
profit  was  small  gain  on  a  voyage ;  it  was  ofteuer  several 
hundred.    Gold  poured  into  the  hands  of  these  old  colonial 
merchants  of  New  York,  and  once  iu  their  hands  it  did  not 
slip  through  their  fingers.    In  the  days  immediately  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  when  properly  all  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  below- 
Wall  Street,  but  when  the  Indiaus  were  all  cleared  off  Manhattan 
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Island,  these  Dutch  and  English 
merchants  nnd  magnates  had  their 
country  houses  dotting  the  hills  of 
the  island  and  their  town  homes 
near  the  Battery.  They  drove 
four-in-hand  coaches  into  town  for 
shopping  anil  for  pianoforte  and 
harp  lessons  for  their  daughters; 
they  entertained  with  lavish  din- 
ners, and  an  occasional  stately 
dance. 

The  great  families  of  that  era— 
and  there  is  hardly  one  of  these 
that  has  not  its  lineal  descendants 
prominent  in  the  social  life  of  New 
York  to-day,  though  few  have 
comparatively  great  fortunes  now 
— were  these  :  Of  the  Dutch,  the 
Schermerhorns,  the  De  Peystcra 
(who  have  intermarried  with  the 
Jays),  the  Lydigs,  the  Van  Horns, 
the  Suydams  (intermarried  with 
the  LawrenceB  and  the  Walshes), 
the  Van  Rensselaers  (intermarried 
with  the  Bayards  and  the  Thayera 
of  Boston),  the  Beekmans,  the 
Stnvvesants  (intermarried  with  the 
Rutherfords),  the  Bleeckers,  the 
Van  Dams,  the  Van  Schaicks,  and 
the  Rhinclanders. 

Of  the  English  families  of  im- 
portance in  that  day  there  is  yet  a 
longer  list.  They  were  the  Morrises 
(the  great  early  members  of  this 
family  being  Lewis  and  Lewis,  Jr.), 
the  Alcxuudcrs  (James  Alexander 
being  a  famous  social  leader  in  the 
first  days  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury), |iis  son  "William  (known  as 
Lord  Sterling,  served  under  Wash- 
ington i,  the  Lawrences,  the  Brown- 
son-;,  the  Rutberfords  (with  Walter 
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at  tin'  head  "f  * l »«*  lino,  his  son 
John  boing  tbo  last  surviving  son 
ator  under  Washington,  and  tlio 

man  who  laid  out  tho  city  of  New 

York  above  Fourtoontli  Street),  tbo 
DuiM-s  l  William  Duer  cumc  hero  ill 

iTiin),  the  Qoodhuos,  ti><'  Beverly 

Robinsons,    tho    R  ovolts,  tlio 

Wattoos,  tho  Qibbios,  tlio  Jays,  tlio 
Livingstons,  tho  !>'•  Luncoys,  tlio 
Hamilton*,   tho    Kotoltasos,  tho 

Majors,  the  liibbys,  tho  Kanex,  the 

Keans,  tho  Olarksons. 

Such  woro  the  famous  fnmilioa 
in  the  early  days  of  Now  York. 
After  tin-  Revolution  had  been 
fought,  and  New  ^  ork  for  a  l.rief 
I 1 1 ...  I  held  tho  position  of  the  scat 

of  govomraont  <>f  tho  country,  gay- 
etv  and  entertaining  hecaino  yet 
more  pronounced.    What  are  reollj 

the  lirst  detailed  records  <>f  the 
city's  social  progress  are  of  thia 
second  ported  from  i"7.">  t.«  1810. 

At  that  time  no  one  ..f  social  pr  

inonce  lived  above  what  in  now 
Chamber-  Street.  The  people  who 
ruled  social  affairs  were  the  fami- 
lies JUSl  mentioned,  ami  it  was  not 
until  very  dose  to  18.r>0  that  other 
names  crept  into  tbo  records  of 
society,  though  a  few  were  added, 
of  course,  from  year  t«  -  year. 

This  is  properly  known  as  the 
em  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod. It  was  the  day  of  dainty 
domes  and  "  fops  and  beaux,"  "f 
powdered  hair  ami  the  minuet,  ami 
of  the  training  of  ladies  of  greatest 
elegance  in  every  sort  of  homely 
household  duty.  The  dining  hour 
was  between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
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and  dinners  wore  long 
and  ponderous.  Ma- 
deira was  the  favorite 
drink,  and  his  wine  cel- 
lar was  the  chief  pride 
of  every  gentleman. 
Few  people  rode  about 
the  city  streets.  In 
1770  history  records 
that  the  total  number 
of  private  vehicles  in 
the  city  was  eighty -live 
—  twenty  -  six  coaches, 
thirty-three  chariots  or 
post-chaises,  and  twen- 
ty-six phaetons. 

Dances  were  numer- 
ous.   The  most  fashion- 
able place  for  holding 
them   was    the  "long 
room"    of    the  City 
Hotel,  on  Broadway, al- 
though Fraunee'e  Tav- 
ern  (still   standing  on 
Broad  Street,  near  the 
East  River)  witnessed 
many.    Fraunce's  Tav- 
ern  was   at  one  time 
known  aa  The  Queen's  Mead.    Besides  these,  the  owners  of  the  great  mansions 
of  the  day  gave  a  considerable  number  within  their  spacious  parlors.  The 
most  famous  ball  of  that  era  that  has  come  down  in  the  pages  of  history  was 
riven  by  Gouvornour  Morris  in  L799,  a  few  years  after  his  return  from  I  ranee. 
Contemporary  records  say  it  was  "  the  grandest  ball  over  given  in  New  York. 

It  was  said  to  have  cost  three  hundred  pound*. 

Miniatures  bring  to  light  the  faces  of  the  belles  of  that  day.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  was  Ladj  Kitty  Duer.wifo  of  Colonel  William  Duer  and  daughter 
of  General  Lord  Sterling.  Another  famed  hostess  was  Sarah  Jay,  wife  of 
John  Jay.  Among  the  loading  nun  of  the  moment  then  were  James  Monroe 
(ofterward  President),  Abram  and  Jacob  Walton,  the  Sehuylers,  Nicholas  Wil- 
liam Stuyvcsant,  Stephen  Van  Renssolaor,  and  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt.  Other 
families  to  be  recalled  are  the  Bayards  and  the  Phillipses.  Two  of  the  noted 
house*  where  were  given  main  grand  entertainment*  were  the  Kennedy  Man- 
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sion  at  what  is  now  No.  1  Broadway,  and  the  Walton  House,  in  Queen  Street 
(St.' George's  Square,  now  Franklin  Square),  a  very  famous,  very  beautiful 

home.  . 

House  rent  on  Wall  Street,  then  a  residence  avenue,  was  seventy  pounds  a 
year  and  taxes.  The  taverns  (corresponding  to  the  present  great  hotels)  were 
The  Province  Arms,  The  Queen's  Head,  and  The  King's  Arms.  The  coffee 
houses  where  gentlemen  congregated  were  The  Merchants',  The  Gentlemen's, 

and  The  Exchange.  ,  „    ,       .       .  . , 

Fashionable  places  of  amusement  were  Ranelagh  Gardens  (on  the  west  side 
of  Broadway,  between  Dnane  and  Worth  Streets)  and  the  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
at  the  foot  of  the  present  Warren  Street,  along  the  Hudson  River. 

From  1810  to  1820  society  quietly  pursued  an  even  tenor  in  much  the 

same  fashion. 

The    favored  resi- 
dence streets  were  Pearl 
Street,  Bowling  Green, 
V esey  Street,  and 
Franklin  Street.  The 
Battery  was  faced  with 
noble  mansions.  Solemn 
stAte  dinners  continued 
to  be  the  important  fea- 
tures of  entertainment. 
English    servants  and 
English  6tyle  of  enter- 
taining were  the  rage. 
A   famous  personality 
of  the  time  was  a  Mrs. 
Spratt,    a    woman  of 
great  wealth  who,  upon 
the  death  of  her  hus- 
band  became    a  mer- 
chant, had  a  warehouse, 
and  ran  a  line  of  ships 
from    England.  She 
afterward  married  into 
the  Alexander  family. 

With  the  coming  in 
of  the  year  1820,  and 
from  that  date  until 
1845,  the  great  Dutch 
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mentioned  had  intermarried,  and  the  former  seta  were  practically  merged  into 
one.  Fifth  Avenue  and  Second  Avenue  wore  not  yet,  hut  the  city  had  com- 
menced to  grow  uptown,  and  society  was  moving  from  its  first  stronghold.  By 
1825  Broadway  had  commenced  to  be  a  residence  street  around  City  Hall  Park. 
Here  were  some  of  the  city's  most  famous  hosts  and  hostesses.    By  the  time 


of  this  nineteenth  century,  that  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  early  days 
in  New  York  can  ho  had!  Fortunatoly  there  havo  como  down  scattered  records 
of  the  entertainments,  and  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  hour  are  recalled, 

Dolmonioo  was  then  a  French  miawaUnir  far  downtown  in  William 
Street,  whose  excellent  cooking  was  just  beginning  U>  attract  attention.  The 
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1840  had  come  around  there  was  a  new  uptown  movement,  and  Bond.  Cham- 
bers, Great  Jones  and  Amity  Streets,  and  what  was  then  upper  Broadway, 
were  included. 

In  his  Diary,  Philip  Hone,  ex-mayor  and  merchant,  hat  left  something 
of  a  picture  of  the  social  life  of  this  period;  hut  it  is  only  from  the  mouths 
of  those  who  were  belles  and  beaux  of  that  time,  and  are  still  living  at  the  close- 


day  of  the  coffee  house  vraa  not  quite  ended,  although  very  nearly  so.  There 
was  not  yet  a  genuine  dab  in  the  city  ;  but  before  tin-  period  came  to  a  close 
one  was  established— the  ever-famous  Union— in  1830,  the  lirst  and  still  the 
chief  club  in  New  York. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  sketching  the  progress  of  the  social  life  of  those 
times  than  by  mentioning  the  greatent  entertainment*  from  1H30  to  184f»,  the 
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were   tlic   famous   hosts,   and  the 
whose  "parties"  arc  the  hest  re- 
called.    Of  the  latter,  there  were  Mrs. 
Archibald   Grade,  far  "uptown"  in 
Waverley   Place ;   Mrs.  Robert  Ray 
(grandmother  of  the  present  Edmund 
L,  Baylies),  who  had,  in  1834,  "the 
finest  house  in  New  York,"  and  gave 
every  few  years  a  hall  of  marked 
magnificence  for  those  times. 
"Quadrilles  at  nine  o'clock"  is  the 
quaint  phrasing  of  her  cards  of  in- 
vitation iu  1834.     Another  of  the 
hostesses  was  Mrs.  llammersley  (of 
the  later  Hooker  llammersleys),  who 
lived  on  Broadway.    Two  of  the  very 
beautiful  girls  of  that  era  were  Mrs. 
Washington    Coster    and    Mrs.  Charles 
Hcckflchor.    In  1842  Mrs.  Robert  Ray 
gave  a  fancy  ball  of  great  elegance  at 
her  "new  house." 

Some  of  the  men  of  that  day  were  Dr. 
llosaek,  a  renowned  entertainer,  Colonel 
Nicholas  Pish,  William  H.  Aspinwall, 
Peter  Bcherraerhorn,  Moses  II.  Grinnoll,  John  Duer,  Gardiner  and  Samuel 
Howland,  Dolaney  Kane,  William  Schermerhom,  aud  James  (lore  King. 

The  Opera  House  of  that,  day  (the  building  later  on  became  the  National 
Theater)  was  opened  in  1833.  An  amusing  incident,  of  those  times  was  the 
ludden  giving  out  of  the  gas  in  the  very  midst  of  a  fashionable  cotillon.  Gas 
had  )U8l  been  introduced  in  New  York  (this  was  in  1836),  and  an  old  social 
historian  gravely  says  that  he  fears  the  new  illuminant  is  too  unreliable  to  he 
used  for  residences. 

I,.  is:ll  there  was  a  "  Bachelors'  Grand  Fancy  Pall"  in  the  City  Hotel,  on 
liroadwav.  Is4«>  was  marked  by  the  Hrevoort  Bal  Costume,  "Gottwn*  d  la 
Ri9U4  iir''  In  this  year  William  Douglas,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
ami  Park  Place,  started  his  dtjeuiu  r»,  in  a  manner  exceedingly  French.  A 
hall  was  given  by  Dr.  and  Mr*  Valentine  Mott  in  1841  that  is  still  recalled, 
in  their  DOW  liOUBO  in  Bleeoker  Street,  formerly  the  residence  of  Washington 
Coster.  This  ball  was  in  honor  of  the  Prince  do  Joinville.  1842  was  the  date 
of  another  famous  event,  the  "Bo/.  Ball,"  in  honor  of  Charles  Dickens.  In 
L844  there  was  a  Valentine  Ball  of  much  splendor  at  the  Astor  residence.  It 
mt  at  this  time  that  the  custom  of  New- Years  calling  was  inaugurated. 
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The  period  from  1845  to  1860  saw  many  changes  of  great  moment.  One 
of  these  was  the  appearance  of  the  Astors  in  society,  John  Jacob  Astor,  the 
grandson  of  the  original  John  Jacob,  marrying  Miss  Augusta  Gibbes,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  L.  Gibbes.  He  was  the  father  of  William  Waldorf  Astor 
and  the  present  John  Jacob  Astor.  William  B.  Astor,  then  the  head  of  the 
Astors  and  the  father  of  the  John  Jacob  of  1846,  had  by  this  time  moved  from 
Broadway  and  occupied  a  superb  residence  on  Lafayette  Place. 

There  was  now  a  general  movement  uptown.  A  large  number  of  the  best 
people  in  the  early  '40s  had  settled  in  St.  John's  Park,  which  then  ran  down  in 
front,  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Varick  Street,  to  the  river.  Laight  Street  was 
One  of  the  most  highly  regarded  streets  in  this  region,  and  the  park  crowned  by 
the  old  church  was  very  beautiful.  But  the  '50s  had  barely  set  in  before  a 
new  uptown  movement  started,  and  Fifth  Avenue  aud  Second  Avenue  began 

to  be  built  up.  . 

Of  these  two,  Second  Avenue  took  the  lead  at  first,  although  \\  aslungton 
Square  was  hardly  less  favored.    It  was  a  time  when  the  first  hints  of  the 

luxury  that  was  to  come  began 
to  be  whispered.  The  new 
houses  were  exceedingly  grand, 
and  some  of  them  included 
ballrooms.  Reception  days  of 
a  formal  character  came  in, 
and  the  entire  social  structure 
began  to  show  change.  It  was 
departing  from  its  old  -  time 
simplicity.  Y'et  not  even  now 
was  there  much  display,  nor 
yet,  as  was  the  case  later,  did 
one  person  rule  and  command 
society. 

Many  new  names  now  ap- 
peared along  with  the  old  ones. 
These  were  the  Hosacks,  the 
Ooldens,  the  Kembles,  the 
Pauldings,  the  Rodgerses,  the 
Woolseys,  the  Stevenses,  the 
Douglases,  the  Munroes,  the 
Slidells,  the  Aspinwalls,  the 
Babcocks,  the  Kearneys,  and 
the  Cornelius  Laws.  In  1845 
JOHN  i  \t  on  ASTOR.  Mrs.  Cornelius  Law,  of  No. 

FOUJCDF.R  OK  T1I«  ASTOR  FAMILY  AND  FORTUNE.  10  Bond  Street,  gave  a  grand 
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ball  to  introduce   lier  daughter,  who  afterward  married 
Charles  King,  president  of  Columbia  College.  Another 
ball  of  that  day  was  given  by  Mrs.  John  Stevens,  ..f 
J;  (  aBtle  Point,  Hoboken,  who,  it  ie  related,  in  accord 

JBL  J  :,,„.,.  wit!,  tin-  custom  of  tlic  day,  tool;  I'.rowii,  the 

l  sexton  of  Grace  <  hurch,  around  with  her  in  her 

jSj&^^T delivered    all    her    invitation-  |.cr- 
\  sonallv.    This  ball  created  a  great 

Italian  opera  at  that  time  commenced  to  be  at  its 
best.  Jenny  bind  sang  at  Castle  Garden,  winning 
the  plaudits  of  society.  Laura  Kcan  and  Burton 
were  in  their  prime.  The  elder  Wallaek  played,  and 
was  also  in  society.  Amusement*  of  every  kind  wore 
very  fashionable.  A  famous  feminine  organization  of 
that  day  was  the  Bees  Sewing  Class.  Its  membership 
was  exclusive,  and  it  lasted  over  some  years.  The 
"Bees"  sewed  for  the  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  met  in  the  afternoon,  and  tho 
young  men  came  in  the  evening  for  a  general  jollifi- 
cation. These  were  the  days  of  genuine  old-fash- 
ioned good  times  in  society. 

On  good  authority  it  can  be  said  that  only  about 
twenty  families  kept  their  own  carriages.  Famous 
characters  of  those  times  were  Mrs.  Douglas  Cruger, 
Mrs.  Agnilla  Stout,  and  Mrs.  l)e  Witt  Clinton.  <  U 
the  men,  there  were  James  W.  Gerard,  Robert  B. 
Minturn,  Clement  C.  Moore  (who  wrote  Twa>  the 
Night  Before  Christmas).  Henry  Brevoort,  J.  Pros- 
cott  Hall,  Anson  Livingston,  Lispenard  Stewart,  and 
Frederic  de  Peyster.  One  of  the  belles  of  the  latei 
'40s  was  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  Miss 
Mary  Talmadge. 

Washington  Square  and  Fifth  Avenue,  Fourteenth 
Street,  Fourth  Avenue,  Chelsea  Square  and  West 
Twenty-third  Street,  and  Second  Avenue  and  its  side 
streets'from  Eighth  Street  to  Eighteenth  Street,  were 
the  streets  par  excellence  of  the  '50s.  The  fan, .He, 
of  the  Second  Avenue  section  were  the  Fishes,  the 
Keans,  Dr.  White,  the  Wells,  the   Keteltases,  the 

Majors,  and  Judge  Lynch.     William  EL  Aspinwall   

lived  in  University  Place.    Others  of  that  day  were  rao«^wi^-~- 
the  William  R  Morgan*  and  the  Butler  Duncans.  1  OBNBLll 

Mrs.  August  Belmont.  Leonard  Jerome,  William 


R»  Travors,  Gyrus  W,  Field,  and  Dr.  Fordyco  Barkor  wore 
magical  QOmes  at  tho  top  of  tho  list  in  the  MOs  and  the 
early  '"Us.    Tbeso  were  the  earliest  beginnings  of  what 
is  now  the  "  smart  set."    Then  Fashion  for  the  flrsl 
time  commenced  to  s|H-nd  money  with  extremo  lav- 

islmess.  No  form  of  entertainment  was  too  costly, 
no  house-furnishing  too  splendid.  Those  who  hod 
not  the  money  to  entertain  with  like  magnificence 
stepped  quietly  back. 

Now  th.'  doors  of  society  commenced  to  open. 

Tho  Knickerbocker  set  became  tin  ly  set  no 

longer.    Others  sprang  up  that  had  something 
of  a  claim  to  recognition.     New  faces  wore  met 
with.    Society  widened  in  a  most  marked  way. 
Along  wi  th  the  Old  families  that  so  long  hud  heen  the 
arbiter,  thee  were  seen  others  new  to  the  social  world. 

Ti„.  fifteen  yean  that  make  up  this  period  tell  of   WILLIAM  i  WHITNEY 

many  a  grand  fosth  Ity  and 

many  an  odd  character.  Nor  were  dramatic  features 
missing  from  this  interesting  time  — from  1860  to 
1876.  One  woman  stands  out  a*  leader—  Mix  August 
Belmont.    Her  parlors,  her  talon,  at  Eighteenth  Btroi  - 

OUd  Fifth  AtOUUO,  came  tO  be  thi!  center  of  the  social 
world,  and  the  old  historic  set  and  the  new  people 
revolved  around  it,  held  and  moved  l.y  Hi*  Bfll- 
uiont's  tact  and  magnotlsm. 

She  was  a  woman  of  position  by  birth,  0  Miss 

I'errv,  daughter  of  Commodore  Perry,  and  lior  mar- 
riage U)  August  Belmont,  financial  agent  of  the  KotU- 
BChiids  in  this  country,  gave  her  great  wealth  and  a 
power  that  none  could  gainsay.  Knlokerhookordom 

It  I  in  amaze  at  her  leadership;  but  she  hold  her 

ground,  and  the  brilliancy  of  this  period  of  Now 
York  society  has  never  been  excelled,  not  oven  by 
recent  events. 

William  R  Travcrs,  the  celcl.rate.l  wit,  half  tin- 
foil of  whoso  drollery  lay  in  his  stuttering,  was  one 

of  the  chief  personages  of  the  '80s  ami  '70s.   Late  in 

the  '60S  there  suddenly  COmC  on  society's  stage  the 
man  whoso  entertaining  was  the  wonder  of  years— 
Leonard  JororaOj  a  Wall  Street  operator,  who  hod 
amassed  a  fortune.    This  man,  utterly  unknown  to 
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the  New  York  "set"  a  few 
veins  In-fore,  suddenly  rose 
into    fame.      It  was  Mi-. 

August  Belmont  that  first 
Duelled  him  forward,  hut  in 
a  few  months  flip  name  of 
Leonard  Jerome  was  in 
itself  sufficient.  His  en- 
±  ^Z^mmm^*^  tertainments  were  chiefly 

^  1      -i\,  n    at    tlie    I'.nm-u  iel  . 

I  Jm^mW^k   

ovei )  woman  at  the  table 

My       l  founded  Jerome  Park, 

ml  i  outskirts  of 

£'  I  tlarlem;  liia  coaching  pai 

4j\         Ks^      /        ]f  perl).       It  Would  take  Vol- 

H   jf  j  nine   to  tell  all  Leonard 

H     Jerome  did,  and  how 
B                                  through    liim    and  Mrs, 
H     August    Bel  ni   ii   i"  « 

standard  of  splendor  was 
inculcated  into  the  social 
life  of  New  York.  One  of  the  amusement*  he  set  hefore  Bociety  must  lie  men- 
tioned, novertholoss.  In  the  late  '60s  and  the  early  '70s,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  tho  cable  cars  came,  sleighing  on  Broadway  was  at  its  height.  Hun- 
dreds  of  sleighs  dashed  along  this  boulevard  afternoons  and  evenings  after  a 
heavy  snowfall.  Jorome  mode  of  sleighing  on  Broadway  the  most  fashionable 
of  diversions.  Ho  himself  had  the  handsomest  equipago  of  all— a  four-in-hand 
sleigh  called  "The  Swan"  It  was  shaped  like  a  swan  and  was  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  gayest  possible  parties  went  out  in  it  on  every  occasion,  and  to 
ho  scon  in  "  Tho  Swan  "  was  of  all  things  the  most  desirable. 

This  OXtrnordinary  man  by  his  lavish  entertaining  and  social  extravagance 
held  the  eve  ..f  the  fashionable  world  for  many  years.  He  did  not  retire  until 
ho  had  made  tho  most  brilliant  matches  for  his  three  daughters.  One  married 
MoretOn  Freemen,  another  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

Among  the  men  and  women  that  shone  in  these  times  when  New  York 
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society  quiet  and  conservative  for  so  many  years,  first  began  to  blossom  out  into 
gorgeous  entertaining  were  Mr*.  Coventry  Waddell, "  Sam  »  Ward  (whose  nephew, 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  has  since  won  a  distinguished  position  in  the  literary 
world)  and  bis  sister,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  Cyrus  Fields  and  Dr.  For- 
dyce  Barker,  as  has  been  said,  the  Goelets  (Robert  and  Ogdeu),  Pierre  Lorillard, 
Mrs.  Talniadge,  Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  who  was  a  well-known  character 
for  many  years  (she  afterward  married  Colonel  Ralph  Vivian,  of  England),  and 
«  ho  had"  a  gold  bathtub  iu  her  house,  John  Or.  ITcckseher,  a  beau  of  those  days, 
and  the  Misses  Beckwell  and  Miss  Cousuelo  Yznaga,  belles ;  the  latter,  amid 
much  pomp  and  ceremony  in  Grace  Clmrch,  became  the  Duchess  of  Manchester. 
This  was  the  first.  Wedding  of  very  great  magnificence  New  York  had  seen 
ami  it  attracted  great  attention  and  an  enormous  crowd. 

\  nother  family  of  importance  at  this  time  was  the  Cuttings,  and  Walter 
Brookholst  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Brockbolst.  A  famous  entertainment  of  the 
early  '70s  was  the  August  Belmont  costume  ball,  which  was  ol  extraordinary 
display.  It  was  the  first  private  entertainment  to  show  great  floral  decora- 
tion. '  Through  all  this  period  Mrs.  Belmont  kept  on  with  her  dinners,  at  which 
were  gathered  the  beauty,  wit  and  brilliancy  of  that  period. 

Masked  balls  were  a 
feature  of  the  time.  Del- 
monico  bad  become  a 
power  in  the  social  world, 
and  tine  entertainments 
were  given  at  his  rooms, 
then  at  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue.  It  be- 
came the  fashion  for 
mothers  to  introduce  their 
daughters  to  society  there. 
The  New  York  New- 
Year's  Day  was  then  in 
all  its  glory  and  fame. 
Men  thought  nothing  of 
making  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred calls,  and  some  of  the 
best  known  hostesses,  with 
half  a  dozen  matrons  and 
young  girls  with  them, 
would  receive  five  or  six 
hundred  during  the  after- 

'  PholoffrnphrtlliyLiBTUoodSnnfonlfromaiioilraH.  nOOn    ttlld    evening.  Till* 

THE  LATE  lit  US.  l'AKAN  STEVENS.  "  Upper  -  Tendom  "  then 
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extended  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  on  it*  side  streets  very  nearly  t"  Forty -second  Street,  uli hough  below 
Fourteenth  Street  were  the  majority  of  the  most  noted  mansions.  Boeoud  Avenue  was  still  of  no  1cm 
importance. 

After  1875  new  leaden,  boats,  hostesses,  holies  and  heaux  aliko,  carriod  on  sooiotj  with  a  splondor 
that  was  undiminished.   Society'*  domain  moved  yot  further  uptown,  it*  northern  boundary  extending 

now  to  Fifty-ninth  Street.   Second  Avenue  after  L880  began  to  fade,  though  il  by  i  onns  omit 

into  insignificance.    But  the  "Avenue"  (Fifth  Avenue,  that  is)  ihono  out  well  above  Twenty-third 
Street.   Society  was  larger  than  ever  before ;  it 
had  more  characters  and  mure  notable  enter- 
tainers. 

Ward  McAllister,  with  his  "  Four  Hundred," 
rose  gradually  into  power.  Mrs;  William  Aster 
from  her  house  on  Thirty-fourth  Street  exer- 
cised a  brilliant  sorial  rule.  There  were,  bo- 
sides,  Mrs.  Paraii  Stevens  whose  daughter 
Minnie  married  Arthur  Page!  "f  England  in 
a  bridal  that  Now  fork  has  not  yot  forgotten, 
Hamilton  Fish  representing  the  tine  old  Knick- 
erbocker blood  of  Second  Avenue,  and  John 
Kcan,  of  Second  Avenue  as  well.     Along  with 

these  came  Dolaney  Kane,  the  Adrian  Isclins, 
James  R.  Kcrnoohan,of  Madison  Square,  Lewis 
Rutherford,  the  Misses  Furniw,  W.  Bayard 
Cutting  and  Fulton  Cutting,  and  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  To  these  must  he  added  the  Vander- 
bilta,  just  taking  a  position  in  society  i"  the 
later  '7«»»,  and  the  John  Sloancs. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  people  thai  grace 
the  social  record  from  1*7".  to  lsiio.  Of  course 
many  more  names  could  he  added.  Eong  be- 
fore 1800  had  come  uronnd  the  .1.  PiOr)  t 

Morgans  were  high  up  in  *,eu-tyV  list*,  and  far  Have- 

s  sr:  u  *  *  *  *  

New  1  ork. 
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events.   There  were  Mrs.  John  Bigolow,  the  nmqjie  >  |   

Goldsborough  Banyer,  Peter  Marie,  I.y.hg  s,.yd   • '       "       > 1  ;,         >  tf 
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Qoorge  Strong,  of  Gramerey  Park,  who  held  salons  in  the  evenings,  and  first  introduced  the 
custom  in  New  York  of  having  professionals  in  private  houses. 

"The  Patriarchs,"  the  fashionable  hall  of  the  year,  reached  its  greatest  fame  in  this 
period,  though  it  was  established  some  years  before  1S75.  This  organization  came  to  an 
end  in  1895.  In  the  time  of  its  must  marked  prosperity,  Ward  McAllister  governed  it. 
This  famous  arbiter  of  New  York  society  had  a  famous  career.  By  his  administrative  talents 
he  made  himself  to  a  great  extent  master  of  social  New  York.  No  one  else  could  give  just 
the  proper  cacliet  to  a  great  entertainment  and  force  it  into  success.  He  and  Mrs.  Paran 
Stevens  worked  hand  in  hand 
on  many  a  detail,  and  no  af- 
fairs of  importance— oven  of 
minor  importance  —  wore 
complete  without  them. 

A  picture  of  the  society 
of  this  period  it  is  difficult  to 
give.;  it  is  too  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  period  that 
preceded  it  and  tliat  which 
follows.  In  a  word,  the  en- 
tertaining grew  more  extend- 
ed ;  larger  -urns  were  spent 
each  year  in  balls  and  in  din- 
ners. The  new  set  that  rules 
to-day,  and  is  expending  more 
money  on  social  entertaining 
than  was  over  before  spent 
in  the  history  of  American 
society,  was,  by  intermarry- 
ing and  by  dint  of  tact, 
slowly  gaining  a  position  in 
the  sets. 

Elaborate  affairs  of  every 
sort  became  more  and  yet 
more  frequent.  The  greatest 
event  of  these  years  was  the 
Yundcrbilt  ball,  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  K  Yander- 
bilt  in  their  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  This  was  in  the 
very  early  '80s,  and  at  once 
marked  the  Yanderbilts  as 
people  of  position  in  society. 
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None  of  their  family  had  ever  enter- 
tained on  u  very  grout  scale  before. 
Dinners  and  email  affairs  to  which 
few  besides  their  immediate  friends 
wen-  hidden  hud  boon  nil  they  had 
attempted.  Of  a  very  different  sort 
was  tin-  ball  mentioned.  The  invita- 
tions included  practically  all  society 
in  N 0 w  York.  Its  splendor  W08  be- 
yond description,  and  it  was  long 
talked  about.  A  wonderful  archway 
■  >f  flowers  was  a  feature  of  the  deco- 
rations. 

The  years  that  have  passed  since 
18110  have  seen  few  general  changes 
in  the  structure  of  society.  They 
sllOW  a  more  unparalleled  expendi- 
ture, and  the  entertainments  have 
increased  in  beauty.  Of  the  great 
events,  there  have  been  three  wed- 
dings and  one  costume  ball.  This 
latter  was  gi\«-u  in  the  Hotel  Waldorf 
by  the  Bradley-Martins,  and  no  ball, 
past  or  present,  has  approached  its 
picturesque  grandeur  -in  this  coun- 
try at  least.  Both  the  new  and  the 
old  sets  of  society  were  in  full  evi- 
dence, and  the  costumes  were  lavish 
and  costly  in  the  extreme. 

The  weddings  of  especial  mag- 
nificence these  past  few  years  have 
been  those  of  Miss  Cornelia  Bradley- 
Martin  t.»  the  Earl  of  Craven,  at 

(Iruoc  Church,  in  W.r,  ;  MUs  Anna 
Gould  t"  the  Count  do  Castellane, 
in  1895;  Miss  Consuelo  Yanderbilt, 
daughter  of  William  K.  Yanderbilt, 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1896; 
and  Miss  Pauline  Whitney,  daughter 
of  W.  C.  Whitney,  to  Almorio  Hugh 
Paget,  in  1896. 

The  reception  at  the  Bradley - 
SfiS 
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Martins'  residence,  on  Twentieth 
Street,  was  up  to  that  time  probably  the 
most  lavish  bridal  affair  ever  given 
in  New  York.  It.  has  been  equaled, 
however,  if  indeed  not  excelled,  in 
several  of  the  brilliant  international 
weddings  which  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  made  of  the 
daughters  of  America's  millionaires 
titled  ladies  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 

The  mansions  of  the  present  lead- 
ers of  the  "  smart  set "  are  nearly  all 
on  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  adjacent 
side  streets  north  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  There  are  yet  a  number  of 
very  prominent  people  residing  in 
lower  Fifth  Avenue  and  on  Washing- 
ton Square.  Second  Avenue  has  lost 
most  of  its  former  social  grandeur. 
Each  year  sees  some  of  its  few  re- 
maining lights  move  uptown. 

Society,  as  it  is  properly  known, 
has  now  expanded  into  sets,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  entertainments, 
combining  on  large  affairs.    A  thread 
of  common  interest,  holds  all  these 
sets  together,  and  a  wedding  or  a 
great  ball  summons  the  forces  of 
each.    It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
injudicious,  to  give  these  sets  in  de- 
tail.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
those  who  are  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  society  life  of  New  York,  pre- 
facing this  by  the  statement  that  no 
one  man  or  woman  can  be  said  to 
actually  lead  New  York  society  to- 
day, although  Mrs.  William  Astor  is 
generally  credited  with  holding  the 
scepter  of  power. 

There  are  in  active  attendance  in 
the  world  of  fashion  the  John  Jacob 
Aston,  the  W.  C  Wl.itneys,  the 
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Vanderbilts,  the  Goelcte, 
tlie  Mintons,  the  Gerrys, 
the  Helmouts,  the  <  lelrichs, 

the  Clarence  Mnckays,  the 
I  lurry  Payne  Whitneys,  the 
Levi  P.  Mortons,  the  Bur- 
dens, the    Orme  Wilsons, 
the  Twomblys,  the  Roose- 
velts,  the  Duers,  the  Iiriccs, 
the  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
the  Cass  Oonfields,  the  Al- 
bert Stevens,  the  Edwin 
Stevens,   the  Kernoehans, 
the  Hai-rimans,  the  Fred- 
eric de  Poystera,  the  W.  J. 
Schieffolins,    the  Walter 
Suydams,   the   S.  V.  K. 
O'rugers,  the  Olarksons,  tin- 
Couderta,  the  La  Montagues, 
the  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.'s,  the 
Giberts,    the  Stuyvcsant 
Fishes,  the  Appletons,  the 
Heekmans,  the  Rutherfords. 
Not  less  prominent  are  the 
Henry  E.   1  lowlands,  the 
William  Jays,  the  TitTimys,  the  Delancv  Nicolls,  the  Lorillard  Spenoers,  and 
the  Suffern  Tailors.   The  names  indicate,  ami  nothing  more,  the  greater  families 
ami  the  various  sets,  with  particular  attention  to  the  "smart  set,"  which  with 

vast  bank  a.  unt>  1)08  long  been  setting  the  pace  for  all.    It  is  a  pace,  be  it 

said,  that  few  Of  the  representative  families  of  New  York  can  keep  up  with. 
Of  the  younger  set  hundreds  Of  names,  all  equally  prominent,  might  he  men- 
tioned, including  many  of  the  wealthy  bachelors  but  space  forbids. 

Society'.-  amusements  of  the  present  day  arc  exceedingly  varied.  Of  very 
BVOOl  popularity  are  cotillon  dinners— a  dinner  of  many  cover*,  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  which  a  cotillon  is  danced.  Elisha  Dyer.  Jr.,  Lispcnard  Stewart, 
Worthington  Whitohonse,  and  Hairy  Lelir  have  become  famous  as  leaders  of 
cotillons.  There  are  three  or  four  dancing  classes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Assemblies  and  the  Junior  Assemblies  Receptions  are  nowadays  greater  in 
number  ami  opulence  than  ever.    The  most  important  of  the  receptions  and 

dinners  concern  the  "bringing  out"  of  a dttutante.  Those  given  at  Sherry's 
have  been  features  of  society  the  past  few  yens.  At  the  private  entertainments 
great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  providing  new  and  startling  diversions.  Mag- 
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niticence  of  display  has  almost  reached  the  limit,  and  other  realms  are  invaded 
for  means  to  gratify  the  satiateil  tastes  of  the  seekers  for  amusement. 

The  season  of  L898-'99  has  been  especially  brilliant— a  fitting  climax  for  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century— leaving  as  nothing  else  can,  historically,  evi- 
dence of  the  wealth  and  pomp  and  splendor  which  have  marked  this  epoeh  of 
society  in  the  metropolis  of  the  western  world  as  the  most  dazzling  and  extrava- 
gant the  world  has  ever  known.  The  historical  feasts  and  entertainments  of  the 
ancients  pale  into  insignificance  as  compared  with  some  which  have  been  given 
in  latter-day  New  York.  Nearly  all  the  great  families  have  entertained  lavishly 
and  with  great  prodigality.  The  Cornelius  Yanderbilts,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  the 
W.  D.  Sloanes,  Mrs. .William  Astor,  the  Stuyresant  Fishes,  the  Elbridge  T. 
Gerrys.  the  Ogden  Mills,  have  figured  most  prominently  in  the  entertaining 
which  has  made  the  season  of  1898-  '99  a  most  memorable  one.  (  hitside  of  the 
private  entertainments  the  magnificent  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  and  Sherry's 
have  been  the  scenes  of  innumerable  entertainments  patronized  almost  exclu- 
sively by  society  in  the  interests  of  charity.    The  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

during  the  opera  season, 
Madison  Square  Garden 
during  the  Horse  and  I  ><>;.' 
Shows  (especially  the  for- 
mer i,  Camegie  anil  Men- 
delssohn Halls  at  the  times 
of  great  musical  events, 
are  about  the  only  public 
places  at  which  society  is 
on  view. 

It  must  not  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  names  which 
have  been  mentioned  in 
this  article  include  any- 
thing like  all  the  people 
who  are  in  New  York  so- 
ciety. The  names  which 
appear  constantly  in  the 
newspapers,  and  which  arc 
mere  repetitions,  are  sup- 
posed to  give  4dat  to  an 
entertainment  which  with- 
out the  presence  of  these 
persons  would  be  ven  or- 
dinary indeed.  Thus  it 
WORT  II I  Nil  TON  WMITEIIOUSE.  happens  that  when  a  news- 
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paper  reporter  asks  tbo  giver 
of  au  entertainment  for  a 
condensed  list  of  the  guests 
tin.'  most  prominent  ones  nre 
naturally  given,  and  the  same 
names  appear  over  and  over 
again,  until  the  casual  reader 
forms  the  idea  that  society  is 
composed  really  of  these  few 
persons,  and  what  others  there 
may  ho  arc  "wall  flowers" 
not  worthy  the  name;  while 
the  fact  is  that  although  somo 
may  try  to  restrict  society  to 
a  few  families  rated  hy  his- 
torical descent,  the  real  roster, 
if  a  grand  entertainment  were 
to  ho  given  which  could  00- 

■  imodate   all,  would  find 

fully  twelve  hundred  names 
cligihlo  to  ho  invited.  Their 
eligibility  is  l.ascil  on  a  num- 
ber of  considerations,  the  most 
weighty  of  which  being,  of 
course,  wealth  and  historical 

descent,  both  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  properly  balance  and  maintain 
what  LI  called  society.  Ancestral  honor,  while  desirable  above  almost  every- 
thing else,  would  make  a  poor  show  indeed  without  money,  and  a  society 
of  wealth  ulouo  without  the  mingling  of  the  other  qualification  would  lose 
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its  most  mitigating  and  refin- 
ing element.  However,  it  so 
happens  that  in  New  York 
the  descendants  of  great  fami- 
lies are  also  the  possi-sors  of 
great  wealth,  because  of  the 
present  enormous  value  of 
the  land  owned  by  the  first 

settlers.  Great  talent  i-  rc  g- 

nized  and  encouraged  by  these 
dominating  forces,  for  the  es- 
pecial possession  of  which 
there  is  often  great  rivalry 
between  the  different  sets. 

The  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  sees  society  in  New 
York  in  a  most  unsettled  state. 
This  is  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  having  had  for  sev- 
eral vears  (since  the  dcatliB  of 
Ward  McAllister  and  Mrs. 
Stevens)  no  distinctive  leader 
or  dictator.  The  doors  of  the 
inner  circle  have  been  attacked, 
and  have  given  entrance  to 
some  who  had  previously  beeu  denied  admittance.  Severe  restrictions  as  to  caste 
have  been  modified  in  all  tbe  sets,  and  there  has  been  a  mingling  with  ele- 
ments which  were  formerly  looked  on  with  seven-  disapproval,  which  fact  may 
appear  to  many  close  observers  as  a  significant  sign  of  a  new  era  in  society. 
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SINCE  1885,  or  thereabout,  the  country  club  has  been  an  institution  in 
New  York.    With  the  growing  popularity  of  outdoor  sports  — golf, 
hunting,  polo,  tennis,  and  eoaching— these  clubs  have  yearly  increased 
in  number  and  strength  until  they  are  now  conspicuous  features  of  New 
York  social  life.    In  nearly  every  important  suburb  or  region  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city  there  is  to  be  found  a  country  club,  and  winter  and  summer 
alike  they  are  kept  opeu. 

In  its  purposes,  anil  the  forms  of  entertainment  it  has  to  offer,  the  country 
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club  about  New  York  is  a  very  different  affair  from  a  club  of  like  standing 
in  the  city.  The  chief  point  of  difference  is  that  its  piazzas,  parlors,  and 
-rounds  are  always  filled  with  women.  Country  club  life,  in  the  opinion  of 
its  member-,  would  amount  to  nothing  without  the  daily  presence  of  hosts  of 
matrons  and  young  girls.  Prettily  dressed  groups  of  maids  of  society  and 
their  ehaperons  throng  the  grounds  and  take  an  important  part  in  the  golf 
and  tennis  competitions,  and  innumerable  are  the  luncheons  and  dinners  given 
to  the  fair  sex. 


COUNTRY  CLUBS  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 


HOUSE  OF  TUB  COUNTRY  CLUB  OF  WESTOD  ESTER 


As  0  matter  of  fact,  fcliO  feminine  element  comea  very  near  to  ruling  the 
001111(17  dub  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  tO-day,  and  gives  it  11  good  part  of 
its  life.  In  the  spring  and  fall,  when  society  is  Bottled  in  town  before  and  after 
the  country  and  Newport  seasons,  the  country  clubs  arc  especially  lively  and 
very  full.  Even  in  the  hot  days  of  summer  they  are  by  no  means  deserted,  for 
they  arc  far  enough  away  from  the  city  to  be  in  the  midst  of  country  places 
themselves,  and  it  lias  coiuo  to  bo  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  center  all  the 
social  activity  of  a  region  about  the  country  club  that  lie*  in  it. 

At  least  a  score  of  these  clubs,  so  enthusiastically  kept  up  by  fashion 
those  days,  have  already  been  established  on  the  outskirts  of  New  York,. and 
more  are"  likely  to  follow,  for  not  all  the  "sets"  bave  as  yet  been  taken  in,  and 
new  clubs  are  easy  to  found.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  Meadow- 
brook  Hunt,  near  the  old  town  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island;  the  Kockaway 
Hunt,  in  the  same  region  ;  the  Westchester,  close  to  the  town  of  Westchester,  in 
Wostchostor  County,  near  the  Sound ;  the  Ardslcy  Casino,  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  on 

the  Hudson;  the  Suburban;  the  Tuxedo;  the  Baltuarol  Coif,  over  in  New 
Jersey  .  the  Morris  County  Golf,  olso  in  New  Jersey:  the  States  Island  Golf; 
the  Staten  Island  Cricket ;  the  St.  Andrew's  Golf,  in  Westchester  County ;  the 
Meadow,  at  Southampton;  the  Larchmout  Yacht  Club,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sound;  the  Crescent  Athletic,  on  the  upper  bay,  at  Bay  Ridge,  Long  Island; 
and  the  Marine  and  Fie  ld,  at  Hath  Beach. 

Some  are  country  clubs  pure  and  simple,  devoted  to  no  e*|  ial  amusement, 

but  equipped  for  all  sorts  of  games,  and  with  excellent  cumnc.    In  tliia  list. 

is  the  Country  Club  of  Westchester,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  "  smartest  "  of 
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all.  Others,  like  the  Larchmont,  of  which  yachting  is  the  specialty,  and  the 
Meadowbrook,  famed  for  its  hunts,  draw  together  especial  sets  of  people.  Golf 
has,  of  course,  been  the  chief  power  behind  these  country  clubs,  and  the  one 
important  factor  that  has  made  them  what  they  are  to-day. 

The  great  day  at  any  country  club  is  Saturday.  Contrary  to  what  is  gener- 
ally believed,  these  clubs  are  not  exclusively  resorts  of  the  rich.  Men  of  very 
limited  means  (though,  of  course,  of  good  social  position,!  belong  to  them,  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  are  the  only  days  such  men  can  get  out  of  town.  Hence, 
on  Saturday,  beginning  at  about  noon,  the  grouuds  of  every  country  club  witness 
a  jovial  oncoming. 

Coaches  dash  up,  their  tops  piled  with  gay  living  freight— young  girls  in  the 
most  fashionable  summer  costumes,  men  in  flannels,  ducks,  and  country  cloth- 
ing generally.  Trap  after  trap  rolls  in ;  stages  appear  from  the  nearest  rail- 
road station  loaded  with  men  just  from  town.  These  men  are  yet  in  office 
clothes,  but  they  have  large  bags  with  them.  They  are  going  to  stay  at  the 
clubhouse  over  Sunday,  or  at  some  place  near  by,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  they  reappear  in  the  smartest  of  "sporting  togs,"  ready  for  anything  out 
of  doors. 

Meanwhile  the  bicyclists,  men  and  girls,  have  been  wheeling  in.  As  people 
meet  for  "How  d'ye  do's?"  and  reunions,  they  divide  into  little  parties  for 
the  golf  links,  for  the  tennis  courts,  for  shuffleboard,  or  for  a  brisk  drive; 
perhupa  for  a  succession  of  cooling  drinks,  or  for  luncheon.  And  this  com- 
ing  and  going  never  ceases  the  entire  afternoon.  Each  and  every  one  is  delight- 
fully attired,  for  comfort  first  and  for  show  afterward.  The  day  wears  on, and 
the  aniusemeuts — in  one  of  a  dozen  different  forms — never  cease. 

By  the  time  the  sun  goes  down  dinner  parties  are  in  order— as  many  of  these 
at  the  club  as  the  dining  rooms  can  accommodate,  others  at  the  country  houses 
near  by.  Some  men  retire  into  the  cqfe  for  dinners  by  themselves,  but  by  far 
the  bulk  of  the  men  on  the  average  Saturday  and  Sunday  join  parties  where 
womenkind  are  much  in  evidence  ;  for,  from  the  present  way  of  lookiug  at  it, 
that  is  quite  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  the  New  York  country  club. 

In  all,  several  thousand  New  Yorkers,  from  March  to  November,  spend  their 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  this  way.  The  expense,  save  in  certain  cases,  is  not 
as  great  as  would  be  imagined.  Many  young  men  spend  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days at  the  country  club  they  belong  to  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  six  or  6even 
dollars.  If  one  falls  in  with  a  very  gay  "set,"  and  has  to  do  his  share  of 
entertaining,  be  can  readily  do  away  with  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  costs  nothing  for  some,  rich  men  frequently  taking  out 
parties  from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Monday  morning  and  paying  every  bill- 
It  has  been  calculated  that  for  a  man  to  entertain  properly  a  party  of  eight  at 
a  good  country  club  for  two  days,  costs  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  dollars. 


COUNTRY  CLUBS  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 


The  due*  at  these  clubs  arc 
fixed  fit  about  the  same  figure  U8 
prevail  in  city  clubs  of  like  stand- 
ing from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year. 

Ab  has  been  stated,  the  Meadow- 
brook  Hunt  ia  the  moat  costly  to  he 
a  member  of.  Yet  even  here  a  man, 
if  he  he  a  particularly  fine  hunts- 
man, can  live  for  several  days  mod- 
oratoly  and  still  be  in  the  "  swim." 

Country  dub  life  about  New- 
York  has  ft  very  great  charm.  The 
houses  have  wide  piazzas  and  spa- 
cious parlors  and  dining  rooms. 
The  largest  can  "sleep"  at  least 
one  hundred  men.  All  have  broad 
lawns  and  extensive  grounds  ;  they 
represent  lar^e  amounts  of  capital, 
and  arc  managed  so  cleverly  as  to 

givo  each  member  considerably 
more  for  the  money  he  expends 
in  them  than  he  would  get  in  a 
summer  hotel. 

What  gives  tho  country  eluhs 
around  New  York  their  chief  at- 
tractiveness, howovor,  and  the  great 
measure  of  popularity  they  enjoyi 
is  the  provision  they  make  for 
modern  outdoor  sports.  Without 
the  tournaments  and  matches  con- 
stantly under  way,  and  the  games 
contested  every  duy,  even  during 
the  winter  months,  the  New  York 
country  club  would  he  a  compara- 
tively dull  plftce.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sports  make  the  grounds  lively 

at  all  times,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
those  organizations  ha-  given  New 
York  M.i  ictv  a  new  set  of  interests. 
Qolf  is  not  the  only  sport  the  peo- 
ple "f  the  country  dubs  enter  into. 
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Tennis  is  very  actively  played  ; 
matches  of  polo  are  keenly  con- 
tested ;  and  there  is  a  large  hunting 
contingent,  certain  parts  of  Long 
Island  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  offering  a  good  "stretch  of 
country"  for  the  "pink  coats" 
and  their  steeds.  Generally  the  fox 
is  absent,  from  these  hunts,  though 
this  does  not  diminish  the  sport,  the 
aniseseed  hug  with  a  well-trained 
pack  of  dogs  being  an  acceptable 
substitute. 

There  is  frequent  steeplechasing 
at  Westchester,  which  lies  just  be- 
yond  the   northeastern  boundary 
line  Of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
and    considerable   hunting  in  the 
Jersey  country,  in  and  around  the 
valleys  and  plains  of  the  Orange 
Mountain  region,  but  New  York's 
equestrian  and  hunting  set  is  to  be 
found  at  its  best,  in  its  very  great- 
est glory,  on  Long  Island,  at  Hemp- 
stead, in  the  center  of  a  broad  ami 
level  plain,  and  again  at  Cedarhurst. 
which  is  close  to  Rockaway.  Two 
hunting  clubs  have  been  in  exist- 
ence  here  for   many  years  —  the 
Meadowbrook  and   the  Rockaway 
Hunt.     Both   have  elaborate  and 
expensively   run    clubhouses,  and 
from  them  hunting  is  carried  on 
on  a  gorgeous  scale. 

Of  the  two,  the  Meadowbrook 
Hunt  has  the  greater  name  and 
fame.  It  was  founded  in  by 
August  Belmont,  Jr.,  Wendell 
Goodwin,  Belmont  I'urdy,  F.  C. 
Beach,  and  Francis  K.  Appleton. 
The  clubhouse  lies  about  a  mile 
from   the  village   of  Hempstead, 
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and  three  miles  from  Garden  Gity, 
in  the  heart  of  what  once  were  the 
"  Hempstead  Barrens."  Here  is  an 
ideal  country  for  riding  and  for  fox- 
chasing.  The  territory  is  a  plain 
almost  nine  miles  square,  and  is 
embellished  l>y  some  notable  coun- 
try homes  of  great  extent  and  mag- 
nificence, chief  among  which  are 
the  Belmont  place  and  that  of 
Theodore  Havcmeyer. 

Very  little  that  is  imposing  or 
beautiful  greets  the  eye  at  this 
famous  Meadowbrook.  The  club- 
house is  a  low,  old-fashioned  two- 
story  building,  the  stables  and  ken- 
nels plain  and  unpretentious.  The 
colony  of  buildings  looks  simplv 
like  a  well-kept  stock  farm.  Yet 
within  these  stables  are  many  of 
the  finest  horses  money  can  buy. 
and  the  largest  and  the  best  pack 
of  English  foxhounds  in  America. 
There  are  actually  two  packs,  for 
besides  these  English  hounds  a  col- 
lection of  Yankee  hunters  have 
been  bred.  Each  is  kept  carefully 
separated  from  the  other. 

No  other  hunting  club  in  Amer- 
ica has  such  a  list  of  members,  in 
point  of  view  of  horsemanship, 
wealth,  or  social  prominence.  Those 
who  belong  to  it  are  known  in  Now 
York  society  as  the  "  hunting  set," 
or  the  "  Meadowbrook  set,"  and 
constitute  a  coterie  almost  by  them- 
selves. The  Meadowbrook  is  the 
most  costly  of  all  the  country  clubs 
about  New  York  to  belong  to,  and 
the  amount  of  money  spent  each 
year  at  this  clubhouse  is  simply 
fabulous.    The  most  enthusiastic  of 
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the  members  stay  for  weeks  at  a 

time  at  the  olubhouio,  and  tho 

social  life  OUtaido  "I  the  hunts  is 

very  gay. 

Tho  fall  is  tho  time  of  year 
when  Meadowbrook  i~  at  Its  best, 
when  tho  hunts  are  in  full  swing. 
I  ako  tho  day  of  a  hunt    tho  early 

morning,  Tho  fresh  wind  blown 
sharply  over  the  [Iompstoad  Bar* 
reus,  lly  courtesy  this  is  a  "  tot 
hunt"— but,  ai  i«  usually  the  case, 

there  hi  110  fox  U)  follow.  A  fox 
is  a  TWrSk  anywhere  in  America 
for  this  sport;  but  tho  anise-... I 
hug  replaces  the  lithe  littl"'  animal. 

This  boa  boon  taken  by  one  oi  tho 
servants  over  u  long  run  of  country 
a  few  hours  before,  so  there  is  a 
scent  and  a  trail  for  tho  hounds  to 
follow;  and  all  tho  hunter*  and  the 
rldon  have  to  do  is  to  keep  pace 
with  tho  dogS  and  try,  each  to  DO 
first  in  at  the  finish. 

"  Voicks!  Ho!"  Men  and 
women  in  the  yard  are  mounting 
their  impatient,  mettlesome  hunters, 
The  women  arc  urni\cd  m  perfect 
fitting  riding  habit*;  the  men  arc 
in  "pink  coats"  (which  are  only 
"  pink  "  by  courtesy,  actually  a 
brilliant  rod),  "toppers"  (that  is. 
silk  hats),  or  derhys,  riding  trousers 
of  white,  and  high  top  boots.  Tho 
hounds  held  in  leash,  are  wildly 
jumping  here  and  then-  ,  the  kon- 

nohnen  can  hardly  hold  them  In. 
Near  them,  his  sharp  eye  taking  in 
.•very  detail,  is  the  master  of  tho 
hounds.  New  horses  are  brought 
from  the  stables  and  are  quickly 
mounted.  Men  and  women  who 
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will  not  join  in  the  Irani  itself,  but  will  ride  along  the  road  and  watch  its 
progress  from  certain  point*  are  having  their  traps  brought  up. 

The  scene  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  excited  horses  and  hounds,  the  men 
and  women  glowing  with  health  and  enthusiasm,  all  make  a  picture  of  a  little- 
known  phase  of  American  lifo.  The  moment  at  last  comes.  A  sharp  crack 
of  the  master  of  the  hounds'  whip-    The  leashes  arc  slipped. 

HchnUl,  tl.o  d-.gs  are  on  the  run!  Out  of  the  yard,  into  the  road,  thence 
over  hill  and  down  dale.  The  pace  is  terrific.  His  long  whip  cracking,  the 
mB<ter  of  the  hounds  is  after  the...,  and  behind,  at  their  best  speed,  all  the 
others,  it  may  be  fifty  or  more.  Across  field  and  furrow,  over  fences,  brooks, 
through  "woods  and  pastures,  it  matters  not  where,  all  these  hunters  are  riding 
for  dear  life. 

Few  con  keep  up  the  pace  to  the  finish.  Each  mile  after  the  first  four  or 
five  sees  one  after  another  drop  out  ;  hut  they  enjoy  the  sport  none  the  less. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  women  of  this  «  hunting  set  "  There  is  hut 
one,  in  fact,  who  has  the  reputation  of  invariably  being  in  at  the  finish;  she  is 
Mis.  J.  Kernoohan,  perhaps  the  finest  rider  in  America. 

The  most  celebrated  riders  about  New  York— not  all  of  these  belonging, 
however,  to  the  "Hempstead  sot"— (besides  Mrs.  Kernoohan)  are  Mrs.  C. 
Albert  Stevens,  Mrs.  Adolph  Ladenhurg,  Mrs.  Bordeu  llarriman,  Miss  Lueette 
Banks,  Miss  Kate  Carey,  Miss  Fanny  Cottenet,  Mrs.  Kingsley  Magown,Miss 
Mary  Kearney,  Mass  Fanny  Gregory,  Miss  Florei.ee  Edgar,  and  Mis*  Middio 
Haight.    Of  the  men  who  have  built  up  the  Me4.dowl.rook  fame  in  hunting,  the 


chief  are  Ralph  N.  Ellis,  the  ...aster  of  the  hounds,  Elliot  Cowden,  J.  G.  Bcres- 
ford  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Rawlins  (  ottenet,  E.  C.  Potter,  Winthrop 
Rutherford,  Stanley  Mortimer,  E.  Willard  Iioby,  Moses  Taylor,  C.  C.  Baldwin, 
and  P.  F.  Collier. 

In  addition  to  these  men  who  are  the  most  active  hunters,  the  Meadow- 
brook  Club  has  in  its  membership  Oliver  II.  1'.  Belmont,  N.  C.  Reynal,  Sidney 
Dillon  Ripley,  Stanford  White,  Bronsou  Winthrop,  Alfonso  de  Navarro,  Wil- 
liam  Jay,  Perrj  Tiffany,  Centre  Hitchcock,  Woodbury  Kane,  Egerton  L.  Win- 
throp Jr.,  Charles  T.  Barney,  James  A.  StUlman,  Reginald  De  Koven,  Duncan 
Elliot',  EL  B.  Hollins,  H.  Maitland  Kersey,  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  J.  Clinch  Smith, 
Vlhert  Stevens,  W.  E.  I).  Stokes,  and  William  K.  Vanderbilt. 

Hunts  of  the  same  sort  are  held  frequently  at  Cedarhurst,  a  few  miles  away. 
Here  the  Rockawav  Hunt  has  its  house  and  its  pack  of  hounds;  but  on  the 
whole,  polo  is  a  greater  sport  with  the  Roekaway  men.  Hardly  a  elub  in  the 
country  has  been  able  to  put  up.  over  a  period  of  years,  such  a  strong  game  and 
send  so  many  fine  teams  out. 

Since  the  advent  of  golf,  polo's  hold  has  somewhat  weakened  but  many 
excellent  games  are  played  each  year.  Oyster  Bay,  Meadowbrook  Cedarhurst, 
and  Westchester  are  the  headquarters  of  this  sport  about  New  i  ork  lhe 
New  York  players,  on  the  whole,  lead  in  the  Polo  Association  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  most  famous  of  these  men  are  Eoxhall  Keene,  J.  S.  Stevens,  C. 
C.  Baldwin,  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  J.  B.  EustlS,  W.  C.  Eustis,  J.  E.  Cowd.n,  E. 
C.  Potter,  and  "  Larry  "  Waterbury. 
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DURING  LUNCH  IK.ru  AT  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  GAMES  AT  AKDSLEY. 


THE  GAME  OF  GOLF. 


GOLF  is  the  great  game  at  country  clubs,  and  about  New  York  this  sport  is  particularly  fostered,  for  nowhere 
-  else  in  the  States  arc  there  SO  many  tine  golf  courses  or  links  within  a  short  radius. 
The  country  clubs'  army  of  golfers,  both  masculine  and  feminine,  is  exceedingly  large,  and  some  of  the 
finest  players  America  (tan  show  come  from  the  links  about  New  York.  Though  the  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  the  Sound,  and  the  Lower  1%  is  nowhere  very  wild  and  broken,  and  "natural  hazards"  are 
not  \  i-r\  plentiful;  enough  engineering  skill  has  been  invoked  to  lay  out  several  remarkably  fine  courses.  The 
link,  of  the  Ardslcv  Club  (eighteen  holes),  near  Dobbs  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  heart 
of  the  city,  are  said  to  be  the  finest.  Of  the  smaller  courses,  that  at  Meadowbrook,  Long  Island  (near  Hempstead, 
in  New  York's  "  hunting  country "),  probably  outranks  the  others.  Of  renowned  links  near  the  city  there  are 
those  of  the  Country  Club  of  Westchester  mine  holes);  the  Dyker  Meadows  (Bay  Ridge,  Long  Island);  the  Morris- 
town  iX.  .1  i  .'i-hteen-holc  course,  ranking  nearly  equal  to  the  Ardsley  links:  the  Baltusrol  (N.  J.i;  the  Morris 
County  (N.  J.);  the  Knollwood  (near  White  Plains,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.) ;  the  Oakland,  and  the  Myopia. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible,  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  most  expert  golfers  of  the  country 
clubs  about  New  York,  for  new  stars  constantly  appear  in  the  firmament,  and  each  month  brings  forward  new 
aspirants  for  the  highest  honors.  But  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  make  mention  of  many  of  the 
New  York  men  and  women  who  have  been  actively  identified  with  the  game,  and  who  stand  to-day  for  the  best  that 
is  in  golf,  having  won  man v  of  the  championships  and  scores  of  honors. 

Leading  among  the  women  are  Mrs.  Arthur  Turnure,  Mrs.  William  Butler  Duncan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  Fellows 
Morgan,  Miss  Beatrix  Iloyt,  Mrs.  Charles  Brown,  Mis  11.  I'.  Phipps,  Mrs.  Perry  Tiffany,  and  Miss  Molly  Sargent. 
Miss  Iloyt  is  in  all  probability  the  most  famous  woman  golf  player  in  the  world.  She  is  constantly  on  the  links, 
summer  and  winter.  Her  winter  home  is  next  to  the  Westchester  Country  Club's  course,  and,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, her  summer  home  is  directly  opposite  the  links  of  the  Shinneeoek  Club,  far  down  on  Long  Island  (near 
Southampton),  a  course  that  is  played  on  by  many  New  Yorkers,  but  too  far  from  the  city  to  be  mentioned  particu- 
larly here. 

Yet  other  well-known  players  among  New  York  women  not  in  the  championship  class,  hut  very  near  to  it,  are 
Miss  Janet  Ralston  Iloyt,  sister  of  Miss  Beatrix  Iloyt,  Miss  Julia  Clark,  Miss  Maud  Curtis,  and  Miss  Leila  Sloane, 
daughter  of  William  Douglas  Sloane. 

The  men  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  who  have  won  greatest  fame  on  the  links  and  make  up  by  themselves 
a  famous  golfing  body,  are  Henry  B.  Toler,"  Roderick  Terry,  Jr.,  Bayard  Cutting,  W.  Rossiter  Betts,  Herbert  Harri- 
man,  George  Clark,  Spottswood  Bowers,  James  A.  Tyng,  A.  De  Witt  Cochran,  Archibald  Graham,  William  Sands, 
L  P.  Bayard,  Jr.,  and  Jasper  Lynch.  These  arc  but  the  leaders.  For  the  rest,  all  New  York  society  plays, 
there  boing  hardly  a  man  or  woman  of  the  younger  set  who  is  not  frequently  on  the  links.  The  majority,  too, 
enter  tin-  club  tournaments,  Few,  however,  of  the  leading  lights  of  society  have  the  time  for  the  hours  of  practice 
one  needs  to  become  an  expert  in  this  game, 

A  -  golf  is  a  comparatively  new  game  in  America,  although  one  of  the  oldest  of  outdoor  sports,  a  brief  description 
of  the  game  and  of  how  it  is  played  will  not  be  out  of  place.  It  was  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Flem- 
ings some  time  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  then  known  as  Jcolf.  As  played  by  them,  however,  k"lj 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  game  as  it  has  been  played  in  Scotland  for  at  least  four  centuries.  History  records 
that  as  early  as  1457  kolf  was  the  national  game.    Indeed,  so  popular  was  the  game  in  Scotland  about  the  middle 


LISTKMV.   FOR  THE  HALL. 


THE  (LYME  OF  GOLF. 


WATCHING  THE  RESULT  OP  AN  INTERESTING  STROKE. 


..f  tin-  fifteenth  century  that  Parliament  passed  an  act  restricting  the  play  to 
certain  days  in  the  week,  in  order  that  the  people  might  practice  archery, 
which  they  had  neglected  for  the  sake  of  h>lf.  For  a  time  the  game  was 
restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  (a  condition  which  now 
prevails  in  this  country).  The  game  of  golf  is  very  common  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  city  or  town  of  any 
note  in  Great  Britain  that  has  not  at  least  one  golf  club.  It  is  also  played 
in  various  parte  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  all- the  British  colonies. 
In  Canada  there  are  a  number  of  strong  clubs  and  many  excellent  players. 
In  this  country  the  game  is  fast  gaining  in  popularity  and  bills  fair  to  super- 
sede all  other  outdoor  games  in  the  number  of  its  devotees.  The  oldest  club 
in  the  United  State-  i-  the  St.  Andrew's,  of  ^  onkors,  New  York,  of  which  some 
of  the  Quest  golfers  in  the  country  are  members. 

The  game  consists  in  driving,  with  an  implement  called  a  club,  a  hard 
gutta-percha  hall,  about  live  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  from  one  hole 
in  the  ground  (about  four  inches  in  diameter)  to  another,  continuing  in  a  regular 
series  of  eighteen  holes,  which  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  live  hundred 
yards  apart.  Thus  to  make  the  full  eighteen  boles  means  traveling  from  three 
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and  a  half  to  four  miles.  Some  courses  have  but  nine  holes,  in  which  case  the 
play  must  be  repeated.  The  player  who  hole*  the  ball  with  the  least  number  uf 
strokes  wins  the  hole,  and  the  one  winning  the  greatest  number  of  bo/,.i  in  the 
round  is  the  winner  of  the  game. 

The  game  is  usually  played  by  two  persons,  but  can  be  played  by  four,  two 
on  a  side.  When  played  by  two,  each  player  has  a  hull  and  about  half  a  dozen 
club*  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  These  clubs  are  known  as  the  driver,  the 
cleek,  the  iron,  the  lofting  iron,  the  masMe,  the  nUMc/i,  and  the  putter.  These 
are  carried  by  an  attendant  (usually  a  boy)  who  is  called  a  caddie.  The  game  is 
started  by  each  player  teeing  his  hull — that  is,  placing  it  on  a  small  bit  of  clay 
or  sand,  thus  raising  it  slightly  from  the  ground,  that  he  may  get  a  good  stroke 
at  it.  This  is  done  on  what  is  called  the  being  ground,  which  is  near  to, 
but  not  a  part  of,  the  green,  the  latter  being  a  well-kept  turf  surrounding  each 
hob  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  When  the  bull  is  driven  off,  the  player  can 
not  again  tee  or  touch  it,  but  must  make  his  next  stroke  from  wherever  it  may 
lie,  selecting  from  his  clubs  the  one  best  suited  for  its  particular  position  The 


11.  Di'lnncy  NI00U. 

A  RESPITE  FROM  LEGAL  CARES 


THE  N  E  W  METROPOLIS. 


FOLLOWING  THK  WINNI  B 


player  farthest  from  the  hoh  always  plays  first-that  is,  after  the  balla  have 
been  driven  from  the  tmng  ground.  When  there  are  four  players  the  partners 
alternate  in  the  play,  there  being  but  two  balls  used. 

The  points  in  the  game  demanding  most  skill  are  the  drivt,  the  approach, 
and  the  put  (pronounced  with  a  short  u).    The  drive  is  the  most  showy 
feature  of  the  game,  hut  it  is  not  always  the  strongest  driver  who  w.ns.  A 
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,„„„]  ,/,;■■-  iH  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards,  although 
the  record  is  slightly  oyer  three  hundred  yards.  The  approach  -hot  requires 
thr  gn-atest  skill,  and  mm**  in  lifting  the  ball  with  tbo  iand  iron  or  mathu 

and  dropping  if  on  the  <jr»n  near  enough  to  IU  ,/W-that  is,  near  enough 
to  insure  it!  going  in  with  another  ntn.ke.  The  Uut  stroke  whieh  puts  the 
hall  in  the  hole  is  called  putting. 
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YACHTING  AND  YACHTSMEN. 


tfERIGAN  yachting  had  its  first  genuine  beginning  in  New  York  Bay;  and  though 
much  else  of  interest  to  the  devotees  of  sail  and  rudder  has  happened  in  other  waters, 
New  York  has  continued  the  chief  home  of  American  yachtsmen.   It  is  about  New 
York  in  the  ocean  just  outside  or  up  Long  Island  Sound  as  far  as  Newport,  that  the 
greatest  events  take  place  and  the  yacht.-  center.    The  leading  owners  of  the  country 
are  here,  though  Boston  can  lay  claim  to  a  few  pf  them  ;  and  in  New  York,  too,  the 
great  international  cent,-.-  have  beeu  fought.    Besides  this,  in  die  very  heart  of  the  city  .s  the  most 

fa,  -  ,  ia-i  I"  the  water  in  the  Western  world-the  New  ^  ork  \  acht  (  \n\, 

STaehtine  history  in  tin.  country,  it  may  he  said,  commences  with  the  founding  of  tins  club.  There 
,„,.  |11IW  :,,„;,„  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  yacht  dubs  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  fully  six 
cenowned  one.  in  NeW  York  alone.  In  age,  fame,  and  building  up  of  tins  "sport  of  kmgs  the  New 
^  „rk  Yacht  Club  unquestionably  leads.  It  is  of  such  importance  that  nearly  every  prominent  yachts- 
man in  America,  and  practically  every  crack  boat,  belongs  to  it.  The  history  of  Amencan  yachtu.g, 
the  story  of  yachting  about  New  York,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  told  in  its  record  books.  Among 
other  glories,  il  ia  the  custodian  of  America'-  GuPl  which  England  and  Canada  have  endeavored  to 
wrest  away,  but  up  to  the  present  time  their  efforts  have  been  vain. 

Before  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  was  founded  yachting  in  America  amounted  to  very  little 
There  were  pleasure  boats,  indeed,  but  few  craft  that  by  am  exaggeration  could  be  given  the  name  ot 
yacht  II  -be  traditions  are  correct,  the  first  yacht  of  New  York  worthy  of  the  title  was  the  Tease,, 
built  in  L821  for  George  1!.  RollinB,  who  afterward  became  secretary  of  the  club.  He  also  built  the 
Undine  in  1824,  the  Petrel  in  1840,  and  the  Lancet  in  1842.  In  1832  John  0.  Stevens  s  Wave  was 
put  in  the  water,  ami  with  her  appearance  American  yachting  may  be  considered  as  having  tairly 

^"lt'was  not  until  1*44,  however,  that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  was  founded,  with  its  headquarters 
at  Klvsian  Fields,  lloboken,  about  opposite  the  foot  of  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York.  On  -Inly  1 «. 
1845,  the  first  regatta  was  sailed  in  the  Upper  Bay,  the  forty -five-ton  schooner  Cygnet  winning.  L. 
Suvdtai  was  her  owner.  1846  was  the  first  great  year  of  the  sport.  In  that  year  the  renowned 
sloop  Maria,  of  John  C.  Stevens,  was  built,  and  this  vessel,  matched  against  the  Siren  and  the  l  or- 
,„  ha,  won  in  the  first  ocean  race  of  America,  on  October  10,  ls4.I,  twenty-five  miles  to  windward  and 

r°  Commodore  Steveus  himself  designed  the  Maria,  and  she  was  built  by  George  Steers,  the  builder  of 
the  America.  First  of  all  the  great  yachts  that  have  given  America  fame,  this  had  a  lead  keel  and 
two  rmtcrboards,  a  mainsail  area  of  fifty-eight  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet,  a  tonnage  of  fifty-nine, 
and  a  length  over  all  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.    She  was  emphatically  the  yacht  of  her  time. 

Other  boats  of  the  day  were  Chris.  Miller's  sloop  Ultra,  John  M.  Waterbury's  Una  and  Julia,  Wil- 
liam Butler  Duncan's  Haze,  MoMs  II  GrinnelPs  Spray,  and  the  Rebecca  of  James  Gordon  Bennett. Ir. 
Hamilton  Wilkes  was  one  of  the  club's  notable  members.  From  the  first  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
attracted  to  its  ranks  the  princes  of  yachting,  and  its  repute  extended  to  other  countries. 

However,  it  remained  for  the  first  contest  for  America's  Cup  to  stir  the  interest  already  created,  to 


1  \<  I1TIN<;   AND  YACHTSMEN. 


c  lororabt,  iwi.  by  u.  e.  nrni™. 

FLAGSHIP  OP  THE  DARCHMONT  YacIIT  VIA  B. 

the  topmost  heights  of  enthusiasm.  For  half  a  century  this  cup  has  continued 
the  marked  yachting  trophy  of  the  world.  It*  hiBtory  is  the  most  important 
page  of  nil  the  annuls  of  American  water  sport. 

The  cup  was  offered  for  competition  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  England 
at  o  special  regatta  in  1851,  and  was  won  against  a  fleet,  of  fifteen  over  the  hie 
of  Wight  course  by  the  schooner  America,  built  by  George  Steers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  John  C.  Stevens  and  Others,  having  been  designed  for  this  especial  pur- 
pose. Strangelj  enough,  in  her  trial  races  here  Bhe  failed  to  beat  the  Maria,  aud 
ma  bardly  a  match  for  the  Julia  (also  the  work  of  Steers).  The  America  was 
ninety-three  feet  long,  and  her  stern  was  adorned  with  a  largo  gilt  eagle  resting 
on  two  white  banners.  Her  subsequent  hiBtory  was  romantic.  During  the 
Civil  War  she  was  used  as  a  blockade  runner,  and  finally  sunk  in  St.  Johns 
River,  Fla.  Afterward  she  was  raised  by  the  Government,  and  became  a  train- 
ing school  for  navnl  cadote,  In  1870,  robonght^  she  was  again  fitted  out  us  a 
ym  ht,  and  competed  once  more,  old  as  she  was,  running  fourth  place  in  the 
second  Cup  cutest.  The  last  act  iii  her  career  was  her  purchase  by  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butlor.  She  is  now  the  property  of  the  general's  son,  Paul  But- 
ler, and  lies  dismantled  near  Boston, 

The  cup  that  was  won  now  rests  in  the  vaults  of  Tiffany's,  New  York.  The 
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America's  owners,  John  C.  Stevens,  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  J. 
Beekman  Finley,  and  George  L.  Schuyler,  in  1857  offered  it  to  the  New  "iork 
1  acht  <  Hub  as  a  perpetual  challenge  cup  between  foreign  countries.  For  twelve 
years  no  contestant  came  forward.  Then,  in  1S70,  Mr.  James  Ashbury,  of 
England,  appeared  with  bis  schooner  Cambria.  Fifteen  yachts  started,  the 
Magic  Of  Franklin  Osgood  (eeuterboard  schooner)  winning,  Cambria  coming  m 
tenth.    The  Magic  was  but  seventy-eight  feet  long. 

In  1S71  Mr.  Ashbury 's  Livonia  was  beaten  in  four  out  of  five  races  by  the 
keel  schooner  Sappho  of  W.  P.  Douglas  and  the  Columbia  (centorboard  schooner) 
of  Franklin  Osgood.  There  was  then  no  challenger  until  1876,  when  J.  S. 
Dickerson's  Madeleine  (of  the  same  type  as  the  Columbia)  beat  the  Canadian 
eeuterboard  ( 'oimt.-s  ,,t  DulTcrin,  owned  by  Charles  Uifford.  In  1SS1  there  was 
fresh  interest  over  the  challenging  of  Alexander  Cuthbert's  sloop  Atalanta,  and 
the  American  sloops  Gracie,  Mischief,  Pocahontas,  and  Hildegard  were  tested 
in  trial  races,  with  the  result  of  the  Mischief  being  selected  (the  property  of 
J.  R.  Busk).    Again  the  British  boat  was  beaten. 

Much  happened  before  the  next  Cup  races,  in  1S85.  George  L.  Schuyler, 
the  onl)  BUi'viving  owner  of  the  America,  handed  the  cup  over  to  the  dub  once 
more,  now  under  a  new  deed  of  gift.  Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Schuyler  died. 
New  schools  of  yacht  designing  sprang  up  in  America  and  England,  the  former 
headed  by  Edward  Burgess,  the  latter  by  Beavor-Wcbb.  Sir  Richard  Sutton 
challenged  with  the  cutter  Genesis  in  1885,  and  the  Puritan  and  Priscilla  were 
built  to  defend  tlie  trophy.  The  Puritan  (J.  Malcom  Forbes)  seemed  the  better 
of  the  two  bouts,  and  proved  master  of  the  Genesta  in  two  straight  races. 
The  following  year  the  cutter  Galatea  and  Lieutenant  Henn,  It.  N.,  tried  their 
luck.  The  yacht  selected  to  sail  against  her  was  Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine's  sloop 
Mayflower.  Two  races  again  gave  the  victory  to  the  American  boat.  1887  saw 
the  Volunteer  (also  of  Gen- 
eral Paine's)  winning  from 
James  Bell's  Scotch  cutter 
Thistle,  the  design  of  Wat- 
son. 

For  the  challenging  of  five 
years  later,  when  Lord  Dun- 
raven  came  over  to  America, 
in  1898,  with  his  Valkyrie 
II,  said  to  be  the  best  Brit- 
ish yacht  ever  competing  for 
this  trophy,  there  was  much 
preparation.  To  properly 
defend  the  cup,  four  boats 
were  built  at  a  total  outlay 
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yachtsman  in  this  series  of  races,  which  resulted  in  a  fiasco,  an  event  greatly 
'deplore!  l.v  all  those  concerned  and  by  the  public  at  large.  The  Hist  race 
was  won  by  Defender;  in  the  second,  Valkyrie  III  was  disqualified  as  the 
result  of  a  foul ;  and  Lord  Dunraven  declined  to  sail  the  third  after  having 
crossed  the  line.  He  felt  that  lie  had  been  unfairly  treated,  and  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  judges  in  the  second  race.  He  complained  that  the  excur- 
sion boats  which  followed  the  races  were,  purposely,  a  great  impediment.  De- 
fender sailed  tl.c  third  rac  e  over  the  entire  course  alone,  and  was  awarded  the 
decision. 

This  unfortunate  cordret,  ////«  proved  almost  a  deathblow  to  international 
racing  contests  for  the  cup.  as  it  was  not  until  August  li.  1898,  that  good  feeling 
was  restored  and  another  challenge  was  issued  for  a  series  of  races  to  bike  place 
in  1899.  The  Royftl  Ulster  Yacht  Club  of  Belfast,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  was  the  ehidlenger  this  time.  The  challenge  yacht,  which  will  endeavor 
to  take  to  England  America's  Cup,  will  be  called  Shamrock.  On  this  side, 
Commodore  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  the  chief  figure  in  the  coming  contest,  he 
having  assumed  almost  the  entire  expense  and  superintendence  of  building  a 
new  defender,  the  name  of  which  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  Defender, 
of  189G  fame,  is  being  thoroughly  overhauled  for  the  trial  races. 


of  over  8800,01)0  the  Vigilant,  Jubilee,  Colonia,  and  Pilgrjra.  Great  advances 
had  boon  made  in  yacht  designing  this  side  of  the  water.  The  four  boats, 
therefore,  were  the  cream  of  American  yacht  building.  Herrchotl'  built  the 
Vigilant,  prince  of  the  eighty-five  footers,  as  events  proved.  In  the  trial  races 
she  easily  proved  the  best  "f  'he  quartette,  and  in  the  cup  races  showed  de- 
si-,  iei  Watsotffl  Valkyrie  11  a  clean  pair  of  heels  in  all  of  the  three  races. 

The  yachting  season  of  LS94  was  marked  by  events  of  almost  dramatic  in- 
terest. \  alU  i  ic  1 1  was  sailed  home  and  thoroughly  refitted  with  a  larger  rig  and 
more  l.alla>t,  and  the  Vigilant,  then  belonging  to  George  J.  Gould,  was  sent  across 
to  hike  part  in  the  British  racing.  After  only  two  trials  the  Valkyrie  II  came 
to  an  untimely  end,  boing  sunk  by  collision  with  the  Satanita  in  the  Mudhook 
regatta  on  the  Clyde  on  July  4th,  Tor  the  rest  of  the  season  the  Britannia 
scored  a  wonderful  bucccM,  winning  twelve  out  of  seventeen  races  from  the 
Vigilant. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven.  still  unconvinced  that  he  could  not  win  the  America's 
Cup  in  American  water-,  sent  the  challenge  of  1895,  and  a  -till  larger  yacht, 
Valkyrie  111.  «•  designed  for  him  by  Watson.  All  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
Herrcshoff  was  concentrated  this  tune  on  one  yacht  Defender.  Although 
Defender  was  built  by  a  syndicate,  C.  Oliver  lselin  was  the  most  prominent 
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From  lsf.l,  when  the  first  race  at  Newport  was  sailed,  to  1SS7  there  was 
great  intorest  in  ocean  racing.  I"  L866,  on  a  wager  of  ninety  thousand  dollars, 
the  schooners  Henrietta  (Jamea  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.),  Vesta  (Pierre  Lorillard, 
Jr.),  mid  Fleetwing  (George  A.  Osgood),  raced  across  the  ocean,  Henrietta  spin- 
ning, in  thirteen  days  twenty-one  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes.  The  Sappho, 
owned  by  William  P.  Douglas,  sailed  a  series  of  races  with  the  Cambria  (James 
Labburvi  off  the  Isle  „f  Wight.  May  I",  14.  ami  17,  1870, in  which  the  Cambria 
wag  beaten.  The  course  was  sixty  miles  and  the  prize  fifty  guineas.  The 
Dauntless  (James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.)  and  the  Cambrio  started  from  Daunt's 
Rock,  ofl  Queonstown,  Ireland,  July  1.  1870,  for  Sandy  Hook  lightship,  the 
(  ambria  K>atiug  the  Dauntless  one  hour  forty-three  minutes  and  forty-five  sec- 
onds. This  euda  the  history  of  American  ocean  racing,  except  for  the  Coronet- 
Dauntlprt  race  in  1887,  when  the  former  (owned  by  R.  T.  Bush)  proved  victo- 
rious OVOr  the  Dauntless,  then  in  the  hands  of  Caldwell  II.  Colt. 

The  years  1866  to  1*71  witnessed  the  first  distinct  development  of  Ameri- 
can yachts  of  the  large  schooner  class  of  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons 
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to  three  hundred  tons,  and  there  were  some  thirty  actively  in  commission  in 
New  York.  Prominent  among  then,  were  the  Palmer,  of  Rutherford  Stuy- 
vesant:  the  Columbia,  of  Franklin  Osgood;  the  Sappho,  Of  "William  P.  Dong- 
las  ;  the  Widgeon,  of  Lloyd  Phmnix;  the  Enchantress,  built  for  Pierre  Lorillard, 

and'  the  Atalanta,  of  William  B.  Astor.  Yet  other  boats  of  that  h..nr  were  the 
Dreadnaugbt,  of  Charles  J.  Osborne;  the  Vision,  the  Tidal  Wave,  Vesta,  Magic, 
of  R.  F.  Loper;  and  the  Estelle,  the  schooner  Phantom,  the  Resolute,  owned 
by  A.  S.  Hatch;  Pierre  Lorillards  Vesta;  and  later  the  Mohawk,  William 
Garner,  1S7."-. 

Added  to  these  should  be,  of  course,  the  three  ocean-racing  schooners  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  Sadie  and  the  Grade  sloops,  both  crack  racers  and  of  a 
type  of  single  stickers  that  held  its  own  until  the  ever  famous  Gloriana  came  in. 
The  Sadio,  bnilt  1866,  was  one  of  the  first  achievements  of  Herreshoff,  the 
blind  man.  And,  while  not  logically  to  be  mentioned  with  these,  there  should 
be  noted  in  this  place,  for  lack  of  a  better,  several  excellent  boats— the  Wan- 
derer of  the  Lorillards,  the  Norseman,  the  cruiser  of  Ogden  Goelet  (built  in 
the '80s),  the  Restless  of  Nicholson  Kane,  the  Grayling  and  the  Sea  Fox,  and 
the  Vindex,  the  latter  the  craft  with  which  Robert  Center  introduced  cutter 
sailing  into  this  country. 

There  came  into  New  York  Bay,  1881,  the  English  cutter  Madge,  a  forty- 
footer,  ami  at  once  a  new  yachting  impetus  arose.  It  was  a  game  of  forty  feet 
now  as  well  as  eighty-five  to  ninety,  and  some  notable  boats  soon  appeared. 
Such  were  the  Schemer,  the  Wave,  the  Mistral,  and  the  Shadow.  In  1885  the 
cutter  Clara  came  across  the  ocean,  starting  the  forty-six  footers. 

Pacing  .loops  of  this  sort  became  the  fashion.  In  1888,  when  the  English 
cutter  Minerva  appeared,  she  was  met  by  the  Nymph,  Banshee,  Baboon,  Clii- 
quita.  and  Zara.  A  year  later  the  Litis.  Tomahawk,  and  Marhpiita  tried  con- 
clusions with  her.  Burgess  built  in  1890  his  Gossoon.  In  1891  the  Gloriana 
appeared,  the  property  <>f  that  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  E.  D.  Morgan,  and  swept 
the  seas  in  the  "forty-six"  class.  Other  great  yachts  of  that  time  and  class 
were  the  Gracie,  the  Bitrbara,  the  Owene,  and  the  Sayonara.  Herreshoff  in 
1894  tried  an  experiment  in  the  Dilemma,  for  Gonverneur  Kortwright,  a  fin 

keel  boat.  .  _  _,. 

America  never  saw  a  greater  era  of  enthusiasm  in  yachting  than  this.  The 
"forty-sixers"  were  talked  of  on  every  hand.  Meanwhile,  in  1892,  there  was  a 
return  to  schooners.  Ralph  N.  Ellis",-,  Iroquois,  built  in  iss.;,  and  the  old 
Dauntless  of  Colt's,  were  important  factors.  Newer  boats  were  the  Lttsca  and 
the  Alcoa,  the  Merlin,  the  Marguerite.  Winning  boats  of  the  "  double  stickers 
were  the  Colouia,  Emerald,  Quickstep,  Shamrock,  and  Sachem  ;  and  of  the  "  sin- 
gle stickers."  Syce,  Bedouin  (built  for  Archibald  Rogers  in  1S82,  now  owned 
by  John  Murray  Mitchell).  Wasplthe  successor  of  the  Glorianu).  and  Eclipse. 

With  these  new  types  the  centerboard,  especially  since  1895,  has  gone  out 
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of  uso.  There  are  bo  vera!  other 
well-known  yachts  which  should  be 
named.  Royal  Phelps  Carroll's  Na 
yahoo,  for  example,  the  ninety  fool- 
er thai  meed  so  successfully  abroad, 
winning  many  races,  among  thorn 
the  Bronton  Reef  Cup  in  1894; 
ami  Howard  Gould's  Niagara,  the 
twenty  rater  Niagara,  that  did  capi- 
tally "i  England  in  1896;  and  W. 
(iould  Brokaw's  Amorita. 

Yet  two  more  classes  of  the 
later  days  are  to  be  set  down. 
One  of  these  is  the  thirty  foot- 
ers, which  since  1894  have  at- 
tained groat  popularity,  the  Hera, 
Wawa  i  Kcirinald  Brooks),  Esper- 
anto (H.  0.  Havemeyor),  Musmc, 
Asabi,  Qui  Vive,  ami  Eidolon.  In 

1898  a  very  new  type  of  boat  came 
to  New  York,  the  "knockabout 
ClOSS"  itwent\  feel),  end  that  sea- 
son (that  of  the  Spauisb'Ameriean 
war)  those  furnished  about  the 
only  race*  of  interest. 

The  (.team  yachts  of  New  York 
have    not    yet    been    spoken  of. 

Those  ore  of  a  class  by  themselves. 

\ •  i il y  all  are  expensively  tilted 
up;  BOttie  are  palaces  on  hulls. 
The  most  famous  are  George 
Gould's  Atalanta  (built  by  Jay 
(iould  i.  William  K.  Vondoxbilt's 
Valiant  (which  is  three  hundred 

and  twenty-live  feel  long,  and  c<>.»l 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lar*), Elbridgo  T.  Gerry's  Electra, 
J.  Piorpont  Morgan's  Corsair  i  built 
to  replace  the  Corsair  sold  to  the 
Government),  John  Jacob  Astor's 
Nourmahal,  Miss  Susan  De  Foresl 
Day's  Scythian,  Frederick  W.  Van- 
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derbilt's  Conqueror,  James  Gordon 
Bennett's  Namouna,  John  II.  Flag- 
ler's Anita,  Howard  Gould's  Niag- 
ara, and  Colonel  Oliver  II.  Payne's 
Aphrodite.  Of  speedy,  small  steam 
yachts  there  are  the  Yankee  Doo- 
dle, Norwood,  Stiletto,  Javelin, 
Vamoose,  and  Now  Then.  Steam 
yachting  made  its  first  appearance 
about  lssl. 

The  expense  of  a  New  York 
yacht  runs  high.  To  manage  a  big 
Steam  yacht  in  the  very  best  style 
costs  from  live  thousand  dollars 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  month. 
Thirty  thousaud  dollars  is  not  an 
extreme  figure  to  keep  a  sailing 
cruiser  in  commission  for  a  year. 
Racers  are  docked  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  ten  thousand 
dollars  could  readily  be  spent  dur- 
ing the  racing  season  on  a  boat  of 
any  size  and  activity.  The  actual 
sailing  cruisers  of  note  about  Nct 
York  are  few.  The  old  [roquois 
is  one,  and  it  is  probably  the  most 
hand-oinely  fitted  up  of  all.  Henry 
Clark  Kouss  now  owns  it.  Others 
of  reputation  in  this  regard  are  the 
schooner  Lasca  (Sibley  Watson), 
the  schooner  Fleur  de  Lya  (George 
Lord  Day), and  the  schooner  Brun- 
hilde  i  John  M.  Masun  i. 

Large  and  small,  New  York  the 
Greater  can  number  easily  one 
bundled  yacht  clubs.  Those  of 
chief  importance  are  the  New 
York,  the  Seawanliaka-t 'orinthian, 
the  Larehmont,  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  New  York  has  its  clubhouse 
in  the  building  of  the  old  Munici- 
pal Club,  at  No.  07  Madison  Ave- 
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nue.    It  was  incorporated  in  1865.    As  place,  of  call  on  cruise*  (the  annual 
crnise  being  a  great  feature  of  this  club  ami  the  occasion  -f  ,.,,..-1.  h.,,,1  ,.1,-a 
nre)  and  for  general  convenience  it  has  ten  "  ..rations  "-Hay  Kidgc,  t....«  ..f 

West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  Whitestone  (Long  Wand),  New  Loi   Shelter 

Island,  Newport,  Vineyard  Haven,  Atlantic  Highlands,  Ardsley-on-IIudsou, 
and  Glen  Cove.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  vessels  in  the  fleet  and  over 
twelve  hundred  members  on  the  rolls.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
not  already  mentioned  arc  J.  V.  S.  Oddie,  Scm-tary  New  ^  ..rk  ^  a.  ht  (  liib,  J 
Roger  Maxwell,  Ogden  Mills,  George  L.  Rives,  James  A.  Stillman,  W.  «'-  U. 
Stokes,  Chauncev  M.  Depew,  Cleveland  II.  Dodge,  and  James  I).  Smith. 


The  Lnrehmont  Vacht  Olub,  organized  in  1HH0,  has  no  <ity  ho       ami  its 

clubhouse  and  anchorage  is  situated  in  Urchmont,  a  village  on  the  Sound. 
Like  the  Seawanhaka-Oorinthian  Club  (which  ii  located  on  ....  Wand  ... 
Oyster  Bay),  this  club  has  a  fine  country  house,  and  there  is  much  sonal 
activity  among  Its  members.    The  ScaNsanhaka-Corinthian  Club  data  back  to 

1871.  '  It  has  City  ro  I  u.  No.  11.  Kast  Twenty  leeOud  Strc,..     Both  of  the 

,lul»  arc  vers   powerful   organisations.     The  Atlantic   ^  ocbt  Olob  hai  iti 

 M  at  Sea  Gate,  Norton'B  IVmt,  Coney  Wand.   This  li  the  fined  building 

and  location  of  any  yacht  club  in  America.  The  club  admit*  Indie*  as  flag 
members. 
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M(  >NG  students  of  the 
drama     in  America 
there  is  still  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  the  first  theatrical 
performance  given  in  New 
York   City.      The  amuse- 
menta  of  the  early  Dutch 
colonists  were  of    the  most 
primitive  nature :  a  holiday  feast 
dance  on  the   "  Blaiu "  now 
i  as  Howling  Greeu,  an  occa- 
game  of  hustlecap  or  bowls, 
ea  party  given  at  the  home  of 
i'orthy    Vrmim  constituted  the 
chief  pleasures  of  a  community  which  re- 
tired at  sunset.     Hut  with  the  beginning  of  British 
interests  in  Manhattan,  in  ltiti4,  the  customs  of  the 
eitv  underwent  a  change.     As  the  leisure  and  pro- 
fessional classes  increased  the  ideas  of  pleasure  be- 
came more  liberal,  and  it  is  almost  beyond  doubt 
that  amateur  performances  were  given  of  which 
we  have  no  certain  record. 

In  lT.'in  the  first  professional  actor,  Anthony 
Aston,  appeared  in  New  York  and  gave  a  theatrical  performance  consisting 
chiefly  of  songs  and  dances.  This  performance  may  have  aroused  slumbering 
memories  and  ambitions  in  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants,  for  on  December  0, 
1782,  in  a  store  on  Augur's  Wharf,  a  number  of  amateurs  gave  a  performance 
ot  The  Kecruiting  (Miner,  with  Thomas  Heady,  a  trunk  maker  of  the  eitv,  in 
the  role  of  "Worthy. 

In  175(1  a  regular  company  of  actors  arrived  in  New  York  and  applied 
to  Admiral  George  Clinton,  then  governor  of  the  province,  for  permission  to 
act.  They  hired  a  large  room  in  Nassau  Street,  in  a  wooden  building  belong- 
ing to  th.  estate  of  Rip  Van  Dam,  and  on  March  5th  presented  Richard  III, 
with  Thomas  Kean  in  the  title  role.  The  performance  began  at  half  past 
six  ..'clock,  and  the  prices  were  five  shillings  for  the  pit  and  three  shillings 
for  the  gallery.  In  this  room,  which  barely  seated  three  hundred  people,  the 
New  York  stage  with  its  wealth  of  traditions  was  evolved.  The  company  gave 
two  performances  a  week  for  about  five  months,  disbanding  July  8,  1751,  after 
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many  difficulties.  The  Nassau  Street  Theater  was  reopened  on  December  26, 
1751,  by  Rohert  Upton,  who  assumed  on  this  occasion  the  title  role  of  Othello, 
being  the  first  to  appear  in  that  play  in  America.  Upton  continued  his  perform- 
ances with  varying  success  until  March  4,  1752,  when  he  retired  from  the  stage. 

In  1753  the  Ilallam  family — who  should  be  considered  the  real  founders  of 
the  American  stage — appeared  in  New  Y  ork  and  applied  for  permission  to  open 
a  theater.  Upon  their  presenting  to  the  governor  a  certificate  of  their  upright 
conduct,  and  by  their  promising  to  "  properly  present  the  instructive  and  ele- 
gant entertainment  of  the  stage,"  they  secured  a  license  and  built  "a  fine  large 
theater"  in  the  place  where  the  old  one  stood,  which  they  opened  on  September 
17th,  with  a  performance  of  The  Conscious  Lovers.  The  performance  began  at 
six  o'clock,  and  the  prices  were  as  follows:  Box,  S.y. ;  pit,  6«. ;  gallery,  8«.  In 
March,  1754,  the  last  performances  were  given,  and  in  1758  the  Nassau  Street 
Theater  was  rebuilt  into  a  church  by  a  congregation  of  German  Calvinists. 

The  Chapel  Street  Theater  was  the  next  building  which  was  devoted  espe- 
cially to  the  drama.  It  was  erected  in  1761  at  the  comer  of  Nassau  and 
Beeknnm  Streets,  for  David  Douglass,  at  a  cost  of  §1,625,  the  scenery  and 
costumes  being  valued  at  $1,000.  Hamlet  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  at  this  house  on  November  26,  1761,  and  it  was  at  the  Chapel 
Street  Theater  that  the  first  "egging"  known  to  the  American  stage  took  place 
on  May  3,  1762;  a  curd  in  the  columns  of  Gaines's  Mercury  preserving  the 
memory  as  follows : 

"  A  Pistole  reward  will  be  given  to  whoever  can  discover  the  person  who 
was  so  very  rude  as  to  throw  eggs  from  the  Gallery  upon  the  stage  last  Mon- 
day, by  which  the  cloaths  of  some  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  were  spoiled,  and  the 
performance  in  a  measure  interrupted.    D.  Douglass." 

The  Chapel  Street  Theater  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  in  1764,  the  popular 
sentiment  being  averse  to  that  form  of  amusement.  But  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment were  provided  for  those  who  did  not  care  for  the  playhouse.  Travel- 
ing acrobats  gave  performances  in  the  streets  and  on  the  common;  a  living 
alligator  "  full  four  feet  long"  was  shown  for  a  sixpence ;  and  at  the  upper 
end  of  Moravian  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Ship  a-Masting,  there  was  advertised 
to  be  seen  "a  wild  animal  lately  brought  from  Mississippi,  and  called  a  buffalo." 

In  I7(i7  the  John  Street  Theater  superseded  all  other  places  of  amusement 
in  popular  favor.  The  building  was  located  on  John  Street,  a  few  doors  from 
Broadway,  and  stood  about  sixty  feet  back  from  the  street,  a  covered  passage- 
way leading  to  the  entrance,  The  stage  was  of  a  good  size,  and  the  auditorium 
was  fitted  up  with  a  pit,  two  rows  of  boxes,  and  a  gallery.  It  was  opened  to  the 
public  December  7,  1767,  with  a  performance  of  The  Beaux  Stratagem  by  the 
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"  American  Com- 
pany,"  under  the 
management  of 
John    Henry  and 
Lewia  Hallam,  Jr; 
Tlic  performance 
began  at  six  o'clock, 
and  ladies  who 
wished     scats  re- 
served were  request- 
ed to  send  their  serv- 
ants at  four  to  keep 
their    places.  The 
John    Street  The- 
ater was  kept  open 
until  August,  1773, 
when  the  depression 
arising    from  the 
political  situation 
brought  all  public 
and   private  enter- 
tainments to  a  close. 
The    Ilallum  eoin- 


pany, 


after  a  final 


performance  of  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer, 
retired  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  the- 
ater was  closed  by 
the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, with,  as  the 
staid  Bo-tun  mem- 
ben  said,  "a  view 
of  improving  public 
morals."'  In  1777. 
when  the  British 
forces    under  I-ord 

Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  occupied  New  York,  the  bouse  was  reopened  as 
The  Theater  Royal  bv  the  Garrison  Dramatic  Olub,  formed  by  the  English 

officers,  which  gave  frequent  entertainments  for  the  l.enetit  of  ,he  -41,,-  «.ve* 

and  children.  Major  John  Andre  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  tbjvc g»-  f^^^^^^^  On  January  18,  1708. 
i/ation.  and  wrote  plays,  painted  scenery,  and  acted  Romeo  to  the  Juhct  of      into  a  carnage  lac    y,  ,  QW 
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one  of  tho  younger 
tubal  torns. 

W  hen  peace  was 
proclaimed  Uallam 
and   liii  company 

returned  from  the 
Wcsl      Indies,  bill 

they  found  that  an 
antagonistic  spirit 

hud  risen  Ogalnil  the 
revival  of  the  drama. 
The  newspaper- 
argued  the  0080,  and 

tlio  theater  and  its 
influence  bocatno  tho 
talk   of   the  town. 

Uallam  and  bii  sup 

porters  won  their 
point,  but  it  was  not 

until  Novombor  SI, 

17*.'',  that  the  Jollp 
Si  root  Theater  was 

opened  witb  a  full 
company)  tho  flrsl 
porformanco  in  Now 
York  under  the 
A  in  or  lean  Hag. 
President  Washing- 
ton often  visited  this 

pla\  1  10  j  and  0110 

of  the  events  of 
1 7N»  WOi  the  com- 
position  of  Hail 
i  !olumbia  by  a  Ger« 

man  named  I'avli--, 

the  leodor  of  tho 

John  BtrOOt  Theater 

orchestra,  whore  it  was  first  pluycd  November  24th.  while  the  President ,  ai id 
his  wife  were  passing  to  their  box   Joseph  Jeffor  Sr,  made  hit  New  oik 

iSbtA  at  this  bOUM.  President  John  Adams  of..,,  honored  tins  theater  with  In* 
presence;  bat  after  tbirty-one  years  of  popularity  the  theater  was  tnin-fonii.  d 
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DALY'S  THEATER,  BROADWAY  AND  THIRTIETH  STREET. 


The  Park  Strdot  Theater,  which  was  located  op  Park  Row  opposite  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Post  Office,  waa  erected  ot  o  cost  of  s13o,«mio,  William 
Durilap,  a  historian  and  painter,  being  one  "f  the  manager*.  The  house  was 
oponod  on  January  29th,  with  a  performance  <>f  As  STou  Like  It,  and  for  fifty 
years  remained  the  most  important  theater  in  the  city,  most  of  the  great  actors 
of  that  period  being  soon  within  its  walls.  George  Frederick  Cooke,  the  tra- 
gedian, made  his  American  dibut  at  the  Park  Theater  on  November  21.  1810, 
as  Richard  III.  Two  years  later  Cooke  died  in  this  city,  and  lies  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  churchyard,  where  a  monument  erected  by  Edmund  Kean  marks  his 
grave.  On  September  7,  1818,  James  W  Wallack  made  his  first  appearance 
in  America  at  this  house  as  Macbeth,  and  .Junius  Brutus  Booth  appeared  there 
on  October  5,  1881,  as  Richard  111.  In  I-'-"-'  Charles  Mathews,  Sr..  first  ap- 
peared there  as  Goldfinch,  and  in  the  season  of  182:>-'2o  Edwin  Forrest  and 

Maoroady  were  seen  upon  its  stage.    In  L889  Charles  Kean,  Cliarlea  Kemble 
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and  his  daughter  Fanny  appeared  there  before  a  New  York  audience  for  the 
first,  time.  Four  years  later  Ellen  Tree  made  her  American  ,libut  as  Rosalind, 
and  in  LS40  Fanny  Elssler  introduced  the  ballet  into  America  at  the  Park 
Theater,  dancing  a  pas  ami  called  La  Oraeovienne.  The  Park  Theater  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  December  16,  L848,  on  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of 
the  memorable  Great  Fire  of  New  York. 

Shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  Park  Theater  a  pla\ house  was  built  between 
Beekman  Street  and  Peck  Slip,  and  opened  as  the  Water  Street  Theater,  where 
farce,  singing,  dancing,  and  puppet  performances  were  given.  The  Grove 
Street  Theater,  on  Beldow  (now  Madison)  Street,  was  opened  in  March.  1804, 
and  about  this  time  there  was  a  &uminer  theater  in  Greenwich  Street  which 
was  a  popular  resort  for  a  number  of  years,  Henry  P.  Grattan,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal contributors  to  London  Punch,  having  the  management  of  the  place  in  1S4G. 
The  Yauxhall  Gardens,  between  Fourth  Avenue  and  Lafayette  Place,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Cooper  Union,  were  opened  in  l*»'ii,  David  Poe  and  his 
wife.  Man-  Arnold,  the  parents  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  appearing  upon  its  stage. 
The  New  Olympic  Theater,  at  the  coiner  of  White  Street  and  Broadway,  was 
opened  in  LS12,  and  existed  a  little  over  a  year,  being  known  later  as  the  Com- 
monwealth. On  October  18th  of  the  same  year  the  Anthony  Street  Theater, 
on  Broadway  and  Worth  Street,  was  opened,  and  it  was  there  that  Edmund 
Kean  made  his  New  Fork  dtbut,  November  20,  1820,  as  Richard  III. 

The  Chatham  Garden  Theater,  in  Chatham  Street,  between  Duane  and 
Pearl  Streets,  became  in  1*23  the  home  of  comedy  and  light  opera.  This 
house  was  the  scene  of  William  R.  Blake's  American  debut  in  1824.  A  year 
later  Henry  Wallack  became  its  manager,  and  in  1880  it  was  renamed  Blan- 
chard's  Amphitheater,  later  being  converted  into  a  hotel.  The  Lafayette  Thea- 
ter, in  Lauren.-.  Street  mow  South  Fifth  Avenue),  was  erected  by  General  San- 
ford  in  1825.  This  house  was  first  used  for  melodramas,  such  as  Mazeppa  and 
other  plays  in  which  horses  were  a  feature.  In  1*27  the  bouse  was  rebuilt,  and 
with  its  "front  of  white  granite,  its  boxes  with  real  bronze  columns,  its  won- 
drous glass  chandelier,  and  immense  stage,  it  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
town." 

NiblO's  Garden  and  Theater  was  built  in  1828,  on  Broadway,  near  Prince 
Street,  and  opened  in  the  same  year  as  the  Sans  Sonei.  In  lsl'.T  the  Ravel 
Pantomime  Company  appeared  at  Niblo's,  and  in  1  *.■'.'.)  William  E.  Burton, 
Charles  Kean.  Edwin  Forrest,  and  Miss  Vau.lenhoof  appeared  there,  under  the 
management  of  the  elder  Wallack.  E.  L.  Davenport,  John  Brougham,  Henry 
Plaeide,  and  James  K.  Ilackett  the  elder  appeared  at  this  playhouse  during  the 
following  years  from  1843  to  1648,  when  the  theater  was  burned.  It  was 
almost  immediately  rebuilt,  and  burned  again  in  1*72,  at  a  loss  of  $2;000,000. 
The  house  was  once  aguin  rebuilt,  and  Charlotte  Cushman,  Dion  Boiicicault, 
Maggie  Mitchell,  Lydia  Thompson,  and  others  of  equal  popularity  appeared 
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tl.oro.  Niblo'a  was  the  scone  of  tho  production  of  Black  Crook  on  September 
12,  lSlifi,  tlm  Hi»o.  r»«  l«-  having  luul  in  nil  »  run  of  47:.  performances.  1  he 
Richmond  Hill  Theater,  located  on  Varick  and  Charlton  Streets,  on  land  be- 
longing to  Aaron  Burr,  and  where  General  Washington  had  his  headquarters 
during  the  Revolution,  was  opened  November  14,  1881,  with  a  performance  of 
The  Road  to  Ruin,  which  was  preceded  by  an  address  by  Kite  Greene  llalleck. 
Later  tlm  property  was  Bold  to  John  .lacob  Astor,  and  the  building  was  taken 
down  in  1849. 

The  National  Theater,  erected  at  the  corner  of  Leonard  and  Church  Streets, 
was  oponod  January  29,  1836,  with  Junius  Brutus  Booth  as  Shyloek.  This 
house  can  bo  called  the  original  Wallack  Theater,  as  in  1837  J.  W.  Wallack 
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became  its  manager.  In  1880  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  rebuilt  in 
1840  and  leased  to  William  E.  Burton,  who  made  an  elaborate  production  of 
the  Naiad  Queen,  which  was  the  attraction  when  the  theater  was  burned,  six 
weeks  later.  The  Franklin  Theater,  on  Chatham  Street,  between  James  and 
Oliver  Streets,  was  erected  in  1835;  and  in  1837  the  Olympic  Theater,  on 
Broadway,  near  Grand  Street,  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  first  Broadway 
Theater  was  east  of  Broadway,  near  Walker  Street,  and  in  1838  Edwin  Forrest 
and  Fanny  Wallack  appeared  there.  The  Chatham  Square  Theater  was  erected 
in  1839,  and  had  an  eventful  history.  Lawrence  Barrett  was  the  star  in  1844, 
and  Junius  Brutus  Booth  in  184:..  In  1848  it  was  renamed  the  New  Nationul 
Theater,  and  in  1849  Joseph  Jefferson  made  his  bow  to  the  New  York  public, 
and  Edwin  Booth  his  first  appearance  in  the  city  as  Wilfred,  in  the  Iron  Chest. 
From  1851  to  1858  the  house  was  known  as  Purdy's  National  Theater,  and  here 
Jenny  Lind  sang  on  her  third  visit  to  New  York,  in  June,  1851.  The  theater 
was  later  the  home  of  melodrama  and  farce,  and  in  1853  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Florence  were  seen  there. 

Palmo'a  Opera  House,  on  Chambers  Street,  was  fitted  up  by  Ferdinand 
PalmO  for  the  production  of  Italian  opera,  and  opened  on  February  3,  1844. 
The  operatic  productions  not  proving  successful,  the  house  was  in  1848  leased 
by  W.  E.  Burton,  and  as  Burton's  Theater  was  a  successful  home  of  comedy  for 
a  number  of  years.  Later,  under  the  management  of  E.  L.  Davenport,  this 
house  was  known  as  the  American  Theater,  and  was  used  for  productions  of  a 
serious  nature.  The  site  of  the  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  establishment 
of  the  American  News  Company.  The  Astor  Place  Opera  House  was  another 
theater  originally  intended  as  the  home  of  opera.  It  was  built  by  subscription, 
and  was  opened  November  22,  1847,  with  a  performance  of  Ernani.  In  ls48 
the  house  was  let  as  a  theater,  and  will  remain  most  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  Forrest-Macready  riot,  on  May  10,  1849.  This  outbreak— ostensibly  in 
favor  of  Forrest  against  his  great  English  rival,  Macready— was  one  of  the 
episodes  of  the  "Native  American"  movement  of  the  period.  The  militia  was 
called  out,  and  several  of  the  rioters  were  killed.  Forrest  during  this  engage- 
ment played  Macbeth,  and  when  he  came  to  the  lines  "  What  purgative  drug 
will  scour  these  English  hence  '."  the  audience  arose  and  cheered  him  for  many 
minutes.  In  1854  the  building  was  sold  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
who  in  1890  tore  down  the  old  building  and  erected  the  present  beautiful  Clin- 
ton Hall  and  Mercantile  Library  building  on  its  site. 

The  Broadway  Theater,  the  second  of  that  name,  was  situated  between  Pearl 
and  Worth  Streets,  and  was  opened  in  September,  1847,  with  Lester  Wallack  -is 
Charles  Surface  in  The  School  for  Scandal.  Gustavns  Brooke  made  his  Ameri- 
can  debut  at  the  Broadway,  in  Othello,  December  15,  1851  ;  and  in  1852  Edwin 
Forrest  appeared  there  as  Damon,  the  engagement  lasting  for  sixty-one  nights. 
In  1841  P.  T.  Barnum  bought  the  curiosities  and  fittings  of  Scudder's  American 
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Museum,  which  lmc)  been  established  since  1S10  and  was  originally  located  on 
Chambers  Street,  and  removed  them  to  Broadway  and  Ann  Street,  where  lie 
established  the  original  Barnum's  Museum.  Here,  in  December,  1S42,  Charles 
Stratton,  who  became  famous  as  General  Tom  Thumb,  made  his  appearance. 
Besides  the  curiosities,  Barnum  established  what  was  called  the  Moral  Lecture 
Room,  which  was  in  reality  a  theater,  and  whore  the  Batemun  children  appeared. 
Five  times  Barnum's  Museum  was  destroyed  by  tire,  the  last  building  being 
located  on  Fourteenth  Street,  opposite  the  Academy  of  Music.  Brougham's 
Lyceum,  on  Broadway,  near  Broome  Street,  was  opened  in  18.0O,  and  a  few 
years  luter  came  into  the  hands  of  J.  W.  Wallack,  who  called  it  Wallack's 
Lyceum.  Thifl  was  the  first  Wallack's  Theater,  and  it  was  at.  this  house  that 
the  inline  of  Lester  Wallack  first  appears,  lie  having  previously  acted  under  the 
name  ol  . I . •  t •  t i  Lester.  Laura  Eoono  made  her  American  dSut  at  Wallack's 
Lyceum,  September  20,  1852.  In  IS61  the  Wallaeks  abandoned  this  theater, 
and  in  IS67  a  new  bouse,  called  the  Broadway,  was  erected  on  its  site,  this  latter 
house  being  torn  down  in  1809. 

The  Winter  Garden,  historically  speaking,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
theaters  in  New  York.  It  was  located  on  Broadway,  opposite  Bond  Street,  and 
was  originally  built  as  a  hall  to  serve  for  the  American  debut  of  Jenny  Lind. 
The  building  was  not  completed  in  time,  and  the  famous  singer  mude  her  ap- 
pcaninee  at  Castle  Garden.  Tripler  Hull,  as  the  building  was  called,  was  to  see 
the  first  appearance  of  another  of  the  world's  greatest  song  birds,  as  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1S53,  Adelina  Patti  sang  there  in  a  concert  at  the  age  of  nine.  On 
January  B,  ls.">4,  the  house  was  remodeled  and  opened  as  the  New  York  Theater, 
where,  on  September  8,  1855,  tbc  gn  at  French  tragedienne,  Rachel,  made  her 
American  debut.  Laura  Keene  next,  leased  the  house  and  opened  it  as  Laura 
Keene's  Varieties;  but  the  management  soon  came  into  the  hands  of  William  E. 
Burton,  who  gave  the  house  his  name.  The  theater  was  next  known  as  the 
Winter  (iarden,  and  I  >ioli  I'.oucicaillt  produced  The  Octoroon,  with  Agues 
Robertson  as  Zoe.  In  1864  the  Winter  (iarden  passed  into  the  bunds  of  Wil- 
liam Stuart,  Edwin  Booth,  and  J.  S.  Clarke,  and  on  November  25th  a  perform- 
ance of  Julius  Oicsur  was  given,  with  John  Wilkes  and  Edwin  and  Junius  Brutus 
Booth  in  the  cast.  Charlotte  Cushman,  Charles  Mathews,  and  Barry  Sullivan 
also  appeared  at  the  Winter  (iarden  ;  and  in  1867  the  great  Booth  revivals  were 
held  there,  the  famous  one -hundred-night  run  of  Hamlet  heing  suddenly  stopped 
by  the  total  destruction  of  the  theater  by  tire  on  March  23,  1867. 

Laura  Keene's  Varieties  was  the  name  given  to  a  number  of  theaters  from 
1855  to  1870.  The  best  know  n  of  these  was  the  one  on  Broadway,  just  above 
Houston  Street,  where  Our  American  Cousin  was  produced  on  October  lx, 
1858]  with  E.  A.  Sothern  and  Joseph  Jefferson  in  the  east.  It  was  while  at 
this  theater  that  Joseph  Jefferson  made  his  first  appearance  as  Doctor  Pangloss 
in  The  Heir  at  Law,  and  a  critic  in  Porter's  Spirit  of  tho  Times  spoke  as  fol- 
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lows  of  his  performance:  "  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Jefferson,  may  be  dismissed  in 
a  few  words :  he  is  a  quiet,  fair,  stereotyped,  conventional  actor,  nothing  more. 
We  can  make  allowance  for  a  nervousness  attendant  on  a  first  performance  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  type  of  surpassing  talent  will  exhibit  itself  in  some  way  or 
another;  and  we  confess  we  could  see  in  Mr.  Jefferson  a  good  but  not  a  great 
actor,  who  may  prove  acceptable  but  will  not  achieve  eminence."  The  Colleen 
Bawn  was  one  of  the  successes  of  this  theater,  being  produced  there  in  1863. 
After  the  close  of  Laura  Keene's  tenancy  Mrs.  John  Wood  took  the  house, 
gave  it  her  name,  and  occupied  it  for  three  years.  After  1863  it  became  a 
variety  theater,  and  was  destroyed  in  1880. 

The  Broadway  Athenseum  was  the  name  of  a  theater  which  stood  on  Broad- 
way, near  Waverley  Place,  and  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart  from 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  After  running  unsuccessfully  for  a  time  it  was  re- 
named the  New  York  Theater.  In  1873  Augustin  Daly  had  the  management 
of  the  house  ;  later  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Harrigan  and  Hart,  who  called  it 
the  Theatre  Comiijuc,  where  The  Mulligan  Guard's  Ball  and  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty were  produced.  The  house  was  burned  December  23,  1884,  and  three 
years  luter  the  structure  known  as  Old  London  Streets  was  erected.  The  Fifth 
Avenue  Theater  has  been  the  name  of  four  playhouses  in  New  York.  The  first 
was  on  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  opened  November  30,  1865,  by  a  minstrel 
company.  Opera  bouffe  followed,  the  name  of  the  bouse  being  changed  for  a 
short  time  to  Brougham  s  Lyceum.  It  then  came  into  the  hands  of  James 
Fisk,  Jr.,  who  gave  the  theater  its  original  name.  Augustin  Daly  next  took 
possession  of  the  house  and  produced  Frou-Frou,  Saratoga,  Man  and  Wife,  in 
which  Clara  Morris  leaped  into  fame  by  her  performance  of  Anne  Sylvester, 
Divorce,  and  Article  47.  Agnes  Ethel,  Kate  Cluxton,  Fanny  Davenport,  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  George  Clarke,  James  Lewis,  and  Louis  James  were  members  of  his 
company  at  that  time.    The  theater  was  burned  on  February  4,  1880. 

The  celebrated  Booth  Theater,  on  Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue, 
where  the  great  actor  had  hoped  to  establish  a  permanent  home  for  the  classic 
drama,  was  opened  February  3,  1869,  with  a  performance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Edwin  Booth  was  manager,  and  the  company  included  such  artists  as  Mary 
McVicker,  Fanny  Morant,  Kate  Batemun,  Agnes  Booth,  Murk  Smith,  Edwin 
Adams.  W.  E.  Sheridan,  and  Lawrence  Barrett.  In  the  same  year  occurred 
the  memorable  production  of  Julius  Caisar,  with  Edwin  Booth,  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, aud  Prank  Bangs  in  the  cast.  On  November  18,  1872,  Adelaide  Neilson 
made  her  first  appearance  in  America  us  Juliet.  Surah  Bernhardt'-  American 
debut  took  place  on  November  8,  1880,  with  a  performance  of  Adrienne.  In 
1879  Henry  E.  Abbey  assumed  the  management  of  the  house,  and  was  in  1S81 
succeeded  by  John  Stetson,  who  had  the  control  until  April  30,  1SS3,  when  the 
theater  was  closed.    The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  business  block. 

The  Park  Theater  was  located  on  Broadway,  between  Twenty-first  and 
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Twenty-BGCOna  Streets,  Olid  opened  April  18,  1*74.  It  was  at  tins  theater  that 
OX-Mayor  A.  Oukey  Hall  made  his  dSbut  in  Imp  own  play,  The  Crucible,  on 
December  18,  |s7.">.  Henry  E.  Abbey  became  the  manager  of  the  theater 
November  -JT,  |s7»'.,  •' Lotta"  Crabtrcc  being  tinaiK-iall v  interested  in  the  ven- 
ture. October  1882,  011  the  evening  of  which  Mrs.  Langtry  was  to  make 
her  debut  upon  the  American  stage,  the  house  was  burned.  It  was  never 
rebuilt. 

Interesting  as  may  be  the  history  and  tradition  of  past  theatrical  life,  the 
present  exorcises  as  much  fascination,  and  New  York  keeps  alive  its  reputation 
in  theatrical  art,  as  well  as  in  music,  painting,  and  literature.  Among  the  sixty 
theaters  which  exist  to-day,  hut  two  are  Btandhlg  whieh  serve  as  a  link  between 
the  old  time  and  the  present.  Of  these,  Castle  Garden  was  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1807-  I'  was  originally  known  as  Castle  Clinton,  being  n  fortress 
located  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  mainland;  which  has  since  been 
filled  in.  In  1822  the  structure  was  ceiled  to  New  York  city,  and  later  laid  out 
as  an  amusement  garden,  where  concerts  were  given.  For  several  seasons  Castle 
Garden  was  one  of  the  homes  of  grand  opera  in  New  York.  On  September  11, 
1850,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  American  ih'but  of  Jenny  Lind  in  concert.  On 
September  5,  1852,  a  grand  dramatic  festival  was  held  on  what  was  then  sup- 
pOSOd  to  be  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  theatrical  performance  in 
America.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Gurrick's  Lethe  were  presented  on  this 
occasion.  In  May.  18.55,  the  (iarden  was  turned  into  a  depot  for  the  reception 
of  immigrants,  and  at  present  the  place  is  uscJ  by  the  Park  Commissioners  as  an 
aquarium, 

The  Thalia,  on  the  Bowery,  formerly  called  the  Bowery  Theater,  is  the  sec- 
ond oldest  playhouse  in  New  York.  It  was  built  in  1823  on  land  which  was 
part  of  the  Astor  estate,  and  then  known  as  Hull's  Head  Ix>t,  because  a 
tavern  of  that  name  once  occupied  the  site.  The  building  was  considered  0 
marvel  of  architectural  beauty,  and  traces  of  its  former  splendor  are  still  visible 
in  the  imposing  columns  and  massive  facade,  now  partially  hidden  by  the  ele- 
vated railway.  Three  times  has  the  theater  been  attacked  by  fire,  but  its  walls 
still  remain  firm  ami  safe.  The  first  manager  was  Charles  Gilfert.  whose  wife 
was  one  of  the  early  queens  ..f  the  New  York  stage.  The  theater  was  opened 
October  21?,  1826,  with  The  Road  to  Ruin  and  the  farce  Raising  the  Wind.  In 
1827  Madame  llutin.oiie  of  the  first  dancers  to  appear  in  New  York  in  modem 
ballet  costume,  danced  a  pus  Kit/,  which  forced  tin-  majority  of  the  audience  to 
retire,  and  for  a  time  the  famous  French  dancer  was  obliged  to  appear  in  Turk- 
ish trousers.  After  the  death  of  Gilfert  the  management  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  IlimiMiu  and  James  11.  llackctt,  a  celebrated  comedian,  llamblin 
finally  became  sole  manager,  und  under  his  control  that  theater  became  the  alma 
unit,  r  of  many  of  the  brightest  and  most  popular  players  of  the  American 
Stage.  Edwin  Forrest's  first  appearance  as  a  tragedian  was  in  this  theater. 
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Charlotte  Cushman  made  her  dSbut  there  as  Lady  Macbeth,  September  13,183(5. 
Matilda  Heron,  the  original  Camille  in  America,  E.  L.  Davenport,  Thomas 
\V.  Keene.  Mrs,  W.  G  .lone-,  und  the  famous  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  were  favor- 
ites in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Bowery.  This  theater  was  the  first  in  New  York 
to  be  lighted  by  gas.  As  at  most  of  the  theaters  in  the  early  days  of  the 
drama,  performances  at  the  Bowery  began  at  seven  o'clock  and  continued  until 
midnight.  Besides  the  principal  play,  a  pantomime  and  a  farce  were  performed, 
and  often  an  additional  attraction  in  the  form  of  songs,  dances,  or  broadsword 
contests  between  the  acts.  The  prices  varied,  becoming  less  after  the  first  act. 
The  orchestra  seats  were,  as  in  England,  called  the  pit,  and  commanded  a 
cheaper  price  than  those  in  the  fashionable  balcony. 

Afi  the  center  of  New  York  moved  farther  northward  the  Bowery  Theater 
lost  its  prestige,  and  to-day,  as  the  Thalia,  is  the  home  of  Hebrew  drama  in  New 
York,  If  the  shades  of  its  former  favorites  ever  return  to  their  old  haunts, 
they  must  be  seized  with  regret,  for  the  historic  walls  which  once  rang  with  the 
lines  of  Shakespeare  lately  resounded  with  a  blood-curdling  dramatization  of  a 
murder  mystery.    Sir  tnntxii  gloria  iniintli. 

Among  other  theaters  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  are  the  People's 
Theater,  opened  September  ;?,  1883,  and  erected  upon  the  site  of  au  old-time 
variety  bouse,  at  which  Tony  Pastor  first  appeared  in  18ij5.  The  Windsor 
Theater,  also  on  the  Bowery,  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  first  M  imlsor 
Theater,  which  was  burned  in  188:}.  This  theater,  whieh  was  opened  in  1880, 
is  principally  given  up  to  performances  in  Hebrew.  The  Germania,  where  per- 
formances in  German  are  given,  is  located  on  Eighth  Street,  near  Fourth  Ave- 
nue. A  number  of  concert  halls  are  also  located  in  this  part  of  the  city  and  are 
principally  interesting  as  a  study  of  the  underside  of  life.  The  Atlantic  Gar- 
den, on  the  Bowery  near  Canal  Stri  ct,  is  the  most  popular  pf  these  resorts,  and 
has  been  frequently  used  in  stories  of  New  York  life.    The  Germania  Assembly 

R  as  on  the  Bowery,  Yolks  (iarden  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  other  similar 

places  of  amusement,  have  a  very  varied  patronage.  Here,  particularly  on 
Saturday  night,  may  be  seen  many  young  men  and  women  of  the  working 
classes,  who  enjoy  n  night  at  the  concert  after  their  week  of  work;  the  middle 
class  tradesman  of  almost  every  nationality  ;  and  the  well-dressed  metropolitan 
sight-hunter,  who  often  gains  many  a  valuable  experience  from  hi.-  visit  to  the 
slums. 

The  dime  museums,  too,  have  their  patrons,  and  every  week  announce  new 
attractions  in  wonderful  freaks  of  Nature.  Huber's  Museum,  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  near  Broadway,  is  the  principal  of  these.  Chinatown  has  a  theater  of 
its  own,  where  imported  Chinese  actors,  playing  both  male  and  female  parts, 
give  seemingly  interminable  dramas  in  their  own  language.  This  theater,  on 
Pell  Strict,  is  well  worth  a  visit,  the  gorgeous  costumes,  quaint  surroundings, 
curious  music,  ami  apparently  haphazard  situations  of  the  Chinese  plays  form- 
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iug  a  distinct  t-ontmsl  to  tin'  artistic  representations  of  life  gi veil  nt  our  own 
playhouses. 

In  former  days  tlie  theatrical  life  of  tin-  metropolis  centered  below  Union 
Square.  This  for  many  years  was  the  professional  Rialto,  where,  during  the 
idle  summer  months,  the  triumphs,  successes,  and  only  too  often  the  hardships 
and  failures  of  the  previous  season  were  related  to  more  or  less  sympathetic  ears. 
Now  few  theaters  exist  below  Fourteenth  Street,  the  former  well-known  play- 
houses having  given  way  to  mercantile  emporiums. 

At  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway  stands  the  historical  old 
Star  Theater,  formerly  Wallaok's,  which  was  built  by  J.  W.  Wallack  and  opened 
September  25,  1861,  Lester  Wallack,  who  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
bocuino  the  proprietor,  sustained  its  great  reputation  for  many  years.  He 
appeared  in  the  old  comedies  and  iu  many  new  productions.  During  the 
twenty  yours  of  his  management  some  of  the  brightest  and  healthiest  plays  were 
produced  at  this  house,  and  many  of  the  most  popular  players  of  America  trod 
iu  boards.    From  ism  to  1888  the  theater  was  called  the1  Germanio,  and  was 
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the  home  of  German  drama.  Later,  important  engagements  were  filled  there 
by  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry,  Helena  Modjeska,  Mary  Anderson,  and  the 
Booth  and  Barrett  combination.  The  house  iB  now  managed  as  a  popular- 
priced  theater  of  the  better  class. 

On  Fourteenth  Street,  east  of  Broadway,  is  the  Union  Square  Theater, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  New  York.  Here,  under  the  man- 
agement of  A.  M.  Palmer,  Led  Astray,  Rose  Michel,  The  Two  Orphans,  and 
The  Celebrated  Case  were  produced,  with  Clara  Morris,  Rose  Eytinge,  Agnes 
Ethel,  Stuart  Robson,  E.  M.  Holland,  Maurice  Barrymore,  Charles  Thorne, 
and  Richard  Mansfield  in  the  leading  roles.  In  1883  Mr.  Palmer  gave  up 
the  direction  of  the  Union  Square,  and  two  years  later,  when  J.  M.  Hill 
became  the  lessee,  Margaret  Mather  made  her  debut  there.  In  1888  the  theater 
was  burned,  and  rebuilt  the  next  year.  It  is  now  the  home  of  continuous 
vaudeville. 

On  Fourteenth  Street,  in  the  Tammany  Building,  is  Tony  Pastor's  Vaude- 
ville Theater,  where  a  continuous  performance  of  the  better  class  of  specialty 
artists  is  served  by  its  indefatigable  manager.  The  genial  "  Tony  "  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  vaudeville  in  New  York  ;  some  of  the  preseut  comic-opera  favorites 
made  their  debut  with  him. 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  built  in  1S54,  and  opened  on  October  2d  of  the 
same  year  with  a  performance  of  Norma,  Grisi  and  Mario  heading  the  com- 
pany. This  house  was  originally  intended  for  productions  of  Italian  opera, 
many  of  the  world's  greatest  singers  appearing  there.  On  account  of  the  great 
seating  capacity  of  the  Academy  it  was  the  scene  of  some  great  dramatic  produc- 
tions, Rachel,  the  elder  Salvini,  his  great  rival  Rossi,  and  Edwin  Booth  filling 
engagements  there.  Until  1887,  when  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was 
built,  the  annual  opera  season  was  held  at  the  Academy.  Since  then  the  house 
has  been  devoted  to  melodrama  and  spectacular  plays.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  success  of  Denman  Thompson  in  the  Old  Homestead,  which  began 
August  80,  1SS8,  and  ended  in  May,  1891. 

At  the  corner  of  Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth  Street  is  the  Irving  Place 
Theater,  formerly  Amberg's,  where  the  best  German  stock  company  in  the 
United  States  plays  under  the  direction  of  Ileinrich  Conried.  Over  a  hundred 
actors  are  employed  in  the  theater,  and  as  many  as  seventy-five  plays  are  pre- 
sented in  a  season,  ranging  from  classic  tragedy  to  farce  and  opera.  Many  of 
the  leading  favorites  of  the  German  stage  have  appeared  at  this  house,  among 
them  Ernst  Possart,  Georg  Engel,  Agnes  Sorma,  and  Julia  Kopacsy. 

On  Fourteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  there  was  opened  in  1866  the 
Theatre  Francais,  where  Adelaide  Ristori,  the  Italian  tragedienne,  made  her 
American  debut.  In  1872  Charles  Fechtcr  obtained  the  building,  and  renam- 
ing it  the  Lyceum,  produced  a  series  of  classic  and  romantic  dramas.  In  1879 
the  house  passed  into  the  bauds  of  Bartley  Campbell.    He  gave  it  its  present 
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name  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theater,  and  produced  Lis  successful  mol.Hlr.uimH 
there.    The  present  manager  conducts  the  theater  n»  a  first-class  popular-price 

combination  house.  ,  P.  , 

The  Grand  Opera  Honse,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue,  was  erected  by  Samuel  Pike,  and  opened  in  1868  as  Pikes  Opera 
House,  with  a  performance  of  II  Trovfttorc.    The  theater  was  afterward  pur- 
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chased  bjF  .lay  Gould,  and  managed  by  Col.  Jim  FMtO,  who  gave  it  its  present 
name  and  devoted  it  principally  to  ,,,hm  /  After  tlic  tragic  death  of 

Fiske  the  theater  was  again  the  UOmO  of  grand  Oporfl,  Pouline  LUC0B  making 
her  American  (Mwt  there  OotODOr  0,  L878,  Mid  Hum  di  Muwltn  tho  following 
night     This  house,  which  has  ono  of  the  largest  stages  in  New  York,  is  now 
occupied  by  traveling  attractions  ranging  from  Shakespearean  drama  to  farce. 
On  Twenty-third  Street,  betweon  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenue,  the  lito  which 

Wlls  on.  COUpiod  hv  an  armory,  WIU  in  1889  OOnvOPtod  by  Salmi  Morse  ml..  0 

Temple  for  the  production  ot  his  Passion  Play.  After  the  presentation  of 
this  was  forbidden  l»v  the  authorities  tho  building  was  for  a  tone  iMOd  for 
religion,  meeting,  being  called  the  Twenty-third  Stroal  Tbbonjute    In  1881 

the  bouse  was  rebuilt,  and  opened  March  5,  1888,  with  0  production  OfTl.O 
County  Fair  Of  late  years  the  theater  has  been  devoted  to  vaudcv.llc.  <  laru 
Morris,  Maurice  Burn-more,  and  other  players  idontilicd  with  the  logitimatO 
drama,  have  appeared'. it  this  house.  '  oOm  tho  same  management  .s  another 
vandovillo  house  located  on  Fifty-oighth  Street,  between  Third  and  Lexington 

Avenues.  ,. 

In  the  Eden  Musco,  on  Twenty-third  Street,  can  he  seen  an  Utorcating  cxln- 

bition  of  wax  figure,  and  group*    Effigta  oi  tho  worlds  cotobrjtioa  are  d* 

plave.l  side  hv  side  with  the  principals  of  tho  latest  murders.    In  the  r.tj,  con- 
nee'twl  with  the  ...usee  con.-erts  and  other  att. -actions  are  offered. 

Iloyt's  Theater,  on  Twenty-third  Street,  near  Broadway,  formerly  called  the 

Madison  S.mare.  was  hu.h  in  1-7!.  for  Steele  Ma-kay   the  site  of  the  ong, 

„al  Brougham's  Lyceum,  and  opened  February  I.  L880,  will,  ft  production  of 
Hazel  Ki-  ke  which  had  a  run  of  four  hundred  and  lifty-s.x  night*.  Maokayo 

intro(l„«-.Ml  the  celehi-aled  double  itagO,  which  in  so  arranged  as  to  shorten  the 
in«erm,s,io„s  between  .hcae.s.     I >an.clFro.  h.-.-.I.  d  M a.-U ye  ..ml  I- 

ducod  Esmoralda,  Slay  Bloisom,  and  other  lucceMcs.    I"  L884  v  M.  faimo 
took  tho  tl  tor,  and  presented  with  Ins  .toe]  rapany,       the  Ponman,  -e 

Private  Secretary,  and  other  well-known  plays.  The  theater  ,s  now  the  home 
of  farce  comely",  as  exploited  by  the  clever  wit,  playwright,  and  politician, 

C^t\£ur!h  A venue,  near  Twcn.y-four-h  BtTOOt,  we  .i.e.  thomodcai  front  of 
tho  popular  Lyceum  Theater,  a  ...mil  but  elegant  playhouse,  which  was  opon^ 
April,  1885,  with  a  production  of  Dakolar,  I,  Steele  Maekaye.      .ere  « c 

presented  ,  -   -fully.  for  the   ,   » ' 

Wife,  Tho  Charity  Ball,  and  other  American  dramas.  ^Ore^ntty  modorn 
plays  of  English  social  life.    The  principal  success  of  B.  ff.  Sothorn  have 

been  made  at  this  theater.  \i.„liann 

The  MadUoi,  Bq  c  Garden,  whiel  up.-.  -..re  1,1,,,-k  from  M-..I- 

totZ  tO  Fourth  Avenue  and  fr        Twenty -sixth  Street  to     went v  seventh 

Street,  is  the  largest  building  m  America  devoted  entirely  to  anmscn.en.s.     I  he 
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COUNBH  SHOWING  BOXES  IN  THE  ol.YMPIA. 


QardOD  was  opened  June  Hi,  1890,  with  a  concert  by  Eduard  St rauss's  orchestra, 
seventeen  thousand  people  being  present.  The  cost  of  the  liuilding,  which  is  a 
colossal  piece  of  Spanish  architecture,  was  about  three  million  dollars.  The  great 
liall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  nine  thousand,  and  is  used  for  public  meetings, 
fairs,  bicycle  races,  and  shows,  such  as  Barnuin's  Circus,  Buffalo  Hill's  Wild 
West,  horso  and  dog  shows,  and  amusements  like  the  French  and  Arion  balls 
and  the  Cake  Walk,  the  great  attraction  for  New  York's  dusky  aristocracy. 
The  Garden  Theater  occupies  tho  northwest  corner  of  the  building.  It  was 
opened  September  .'7.  1890,  with  a  product  ion  of  Dr.  Bill.  At.  this  theater,  the 
interior  of  which  is  considered  particularly  beautiful,  some  of  the  leading 
dramatic  stars  of  America  have  since  appeared; 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Twenty-eighth 
Street,  i-  the  fourth  playhouse  of  that  name  known  to  New  York,  being  built 
on  the  site  of  its  namesake,  which  was  burned  January  2,  I  MM,  after  a  per- 
formance of  Sardon's  Cleopatra  with  Fanny  Davenport  in  the  title  role.    It  was 

oponod  May  98,  IS9S,  with  a  production  of  The  Bobber  of  the  Rhine.  While 
the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  had  been  the  scene  of  the  New  \  oi  k  dSbut  ol 
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Mary  Anderson,  December  22,  1877,  and  that  of  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter, 
October  31,  18S7,  the  new  building  has  become  identified  with  such  artists  as 
Elenora  Duse,  Madame  Modjeska,  Fanny  Davenport,  Airs.  Fiske,  Richard 
Mansfield,  and  others. 

Augustiu  Daly's  Theater,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirtieth  Street, 
was  originally  opened  as  Barnard's  Museum  in  1867,  and  for  the  next  twelve 
years  known  successively  as  Wood's  Museum,  Metropolitan  Theater,  ami  Broad- 
way Theater.  In  1879  Mr.  Daly  took  the  management  of  the  house,  which  has 
since  been  noted  for  the  artistic  worth  of  its  productions.  ( )f  the  many  well- 
known  artists  who  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Daly  during  his  long  career  as 
manager,  Miss  Ada  Rehan  stands  foremost,  being  not  only  the  acknowledged 
leading  comedienne  of  the  American  aud  English  stage,  but  having  also  won 
successes  in  Paris  and  Merlin. 

Wallack's  Theater,  the  last  playhouse  built  by  the  celebrated  Wallack  family, 
is  situated  almost  opposite  Daly's,  and  was  opened  January  4,  1882,  with  a  per- 
formance of  The  School  for  Scandal.  The  first  appearance  of  Lester  Wallack 
upon  its  stage  as  an  actor  was  on  January  3,  1883,  when  he  revived  the  comedy 
of  Ours,  and  his  last  appearance  in  the  theater  was  on  May  1,  18811,  in  The 
Captain  of  the  Watch.  The  last  appearance  of  Lester  Wallack  before  the  pub- 
lic was  on  May  21,  1888,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  he  made 
a  short  speech  between  the  acts  of  Hamlet,  played  in  his  honor  by  the  strongest 
cast  ever  seen  in  America,  Edwin  Booth  being  the  Hamlet,  Lawrence  Barrett 

tin-  <  i  In  >~t,  frank  Mayo  the  Kuii.'.  J  ph  Jetb-r-on  the  <  irave-digger,  Madame 

Modjeska  Ophelia,  and  Rose  Coghlan  the  Player  Queen.  For  a  time  this 
theater  was  known  as  Palmer's  Theater,  but  of  late  its  original  name  has  been 
restored.  Some  of  tho  best-known 
dramatic  stars  have  appeared  at 
Wallack's  :  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  made 
her  American  dSbut  on  it.-  stage  in 
An  Unequal  Match;  Mary  Ander- 
son, who  appeared  there  for  the  last 
time  in  this  country ;  Mrs.  James 
Brown  Potter,  Richard  Mansfield, 
E.  S.  Willard,  Nat  Goodwin,  Sal- 
vini,  Bernhardt,  and  Coquelin- 
I  lading. 

Almost  opposite  Wallack's  is  the 
Bijou  Theater,  devoted  to  farcical 
comedy.  The  house  was  opened  in 
1S8:!,  and  with  Adonis,  which  had  a 
run  of  about  eighteen  months,  began 

the  list  of  its  successes,  which  gave  FOURTEENTH  STREET  THEATER, 
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it  the  reputation  of  a  theatrical  mascotte.    Ahout  a  block  from  the  Bijou  MO 
two  theaters  devoted  to  burlesque;  of  these.  Weber  and  Field's  attioctea  special 
dienM  by  successful  parodies  on  popular  dramas.    Kostor  and  B.als  M  ..>.-■ 
Hllll  ;1  fli;.uritc  r..s.,rt  of  men  about  town,  01)  Thirty-fourth  Street,  W<*1 
Broadway,  is  one  of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  places  of  amusement  in 
New  York     It  was  originally  erected  for  productions  of  grand  opera  in  Eng- 
lish and  converted  to  its  present  use  after  failing  in  the  original  intent. 
'   The  Manhattan  Theater,  on  Broadway  and  Thirty-second  Street,  erected  in 
1875,  was  originally  called  the  Eagle  Theater.   It  was  renamed  the  Standard 
in  1878,  and  became  the  scene  of  successful  performances  of  Gilbert  and  Sulh- 
van's  operas.    It  was  burned  in  1883,  but  rebuilt  the  next  year  by  J.  M.  WU. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  appear.,  there  in  L891     It  is  now  a  popular  eombna  U>n 
house     The  Third  Avenue  Theater,  on  the  corner  of  Tlurty-firat  Street  .a  a 

popniar-pricci  1  se,  the  pero,  -  »<  <'  ''^ 

On  Thirty-fifth  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue,  we  find  the  --nek  Cheater,  BO 
named  by  diehard  Mansfield,  who  hoped  to  make  it  a  home  .or  a  1-™— 
stock  company  presenting  serious  drama.  The  theater  is  now  under  the  control 
of  OllZF/ohman,  among  whose  most  successful  productions  *  this  house  has 
been  The  Little  Minister,  with  Miss  Maude  Adams  as  Lady  Babbie. 

The Herald  Square  Theater,  at  Broadway  and  Thirty-fifth  StrocJ  has  I  n 

the  scene  of  many  successful  plays,  and  of  late  is  one  of  the  homes  of  light  opera 

'^C£w£  Pauses  of  New  Fork  are  grouped  farther  up  Broadway,  and 
it  the  principal  dramatic  "exchanges,"  and  offices  are  foumL  Broad- 

way,  from  Thirty-third  Street  to  Fortieth  Street,  is  now  the  actors'  Ruuto, 
Id  here  .luring  the  summer  months  one  may  see  most  of  the  mombera  of  ^ 

theatrical  profession,  from  the  celebrated  stars  whose  names  every  body  k   . 

to  those  who  fill  the  humble  positions  of  "supers.  . 

The  Knickerbocker  Theater,  formerly  Abbey's,  s  at  the  corne   of  Burty. 
eighth  Street,  on  the  est  side  of  Broadway.    This  theater,  winch  was  opc 

1893,  is  one  of  the  hands  eat  in  New  York,  and  ia  used  P^H^  '  r  1  f  J 

opera  and  musical  comedy  of  a  high  order    Adjoining  the  ^  ( 

quaint  Casino,  which  has  always  bean  the  home  o  j  r„  ■  ■ 

October  22, 1882,  with  a  production  of  the  Queen  -  Lace .Handke  •Inc..  Oneot 

thc.,,t-k,  »of,.,(w,n.,  s  k.  •  -bub      ; , 

thousand  times.    The  Casino's  roof-garden  is  a  popular  resort  during  the 

MeUpolitan  Opera  House,  which  was  built  at  a        of  al  j  W  - 

000^"  the  who,,  >  led 

and  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Streets,  is  the  home  of 

seating  capacity  of  about  8,500,  a  Stage  exceeded  nnly   ,  t h  opcm 

of  Paris  and  St.  Peteraburg.   The  house  was  opened  October  22, 1883,  with 
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performance  <>f  Faust  In 
Italian,  Ualo  Oampftut.nl  and 

Christine  NUhhou  being  in 
the  coat,  and  tlowj  B.  Al. 
hey  the  manager.    In  L884 

n  scaxon  of  German  opera 
was  tried  with  such  success, 
that  (luring  tho  six  years 
following  all  of  Warner's, 

with  the  exception  of  Paroi- 
fal,  were  protoutod  In  mog 
uifleont  stylo.    I"  1809  a 
tiro  destroyed  tho  Interior 
of  the  auditorium,  which 

was  at  once  rccnimtrueteil, 
ami  Melba,  Fame-,  Calve, 
Nordica,  Do  ROMSko,  and 
Other  great  artist*  have  him-c 
boon  seen  there.  No  tho- 
ater  in  tho  world  prosonU  a 
more  beauttful  sight  than  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  a  great  gala  night. 

Immediately  opposite  the 

Metropolitan  is  the  Empire 
Theater,  tho  home  of  the  Em- 
nirc  Stock  Company.  It  was  erected  in  1802,  and  has  prexentodjnoro  succeaa- 
f    ,2  .etion"  n  I  few  years  of  existe  than  any  other  New  \  ork  .1  tor. 

Por  v  fourth  Street,  -ontai  th-fr.  ■  Imll,  and         garden.  ' 

Mum,  HillTIieater.  The  Terrace  Garden,*  ^eighth  street  and  Loxing- 
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ton  Avenue,  which  in  the  summer 
months  is  devoted  to  productions  of 
comic  opera  in  German,  iB  in  the 
winter  used  fur  concerts  and  balls. 
Besides  tlie  Harlem  Opera  House, 

New  York  has  two  theaters  away 
from  the  center  of  the  city :  the 
Columbus,  also  on  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  and  the 
Metropolis,  on  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-third  Street  and  Third  Ave- 
nue, which  completes  a  chain  of  the- 
aters second  to  no  city  in  the  world. 

Brooklyn,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  Greater  New  York,  has  hIso 
played  an  important  part  in  tlie 
history  of  the  American  stflgc.  The 
first  performance  in  that  city  was 
given  in  177l>  by  the  British  troops, 
who  presented  a  farce  called  The 
Battle  of  Brooklyn.  The  first  regu- 
lar performance  with  stage  and  scen- 
ery took  place  in  1S2.*>  in  a  coffee 
hall,  the  actors  being  from  one  of  the  Now  York  theaters.  The  Amphitheater, 
tin  first  playhouse  in  Brooklyn,  was  opened  in  l^L's.  Here  drama  and  circus 
Were  presented  the  same  evening.  The  tirst  amateur  dramatic  society  of  Brook- 
lyn was  organised  in  184S.  The  Brooklyn  Athcniuum,  which  still  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Atlantic  Avenue  and  Clinton  Street,  opened  its  doors  for  the  first 
time  in  1853,  The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  the  first  theater  of  import- 
ance erected  in  the  city,  W08  inaugurated  in  lSlil  ;  the  Park  Theater,  two  years 

later  This  theater  was  the  first  regularly  established  place  for  the  drama  alone 
in  the  annals  of  the  Brooklyn  stage.  For  many  years  the  Brooklyn  Theater, 
which  was  opened  in  1S71  with  the  comedy  of  Money,  was  very  popular.  In 
1875  Shook  and  Palmer,  of  the  Union  Square  Theater,  bocame  its  managers. 
On  Tuesday  night,  December  :>,  ls7ti,  this  theater  became  the  scene  of  the 

 -<  frightful  calamity  in  the  history  of  the  American  stage— the  Brooklyn 

Tlioator  lire.  Brooklyn  at  the  present  time  has  fifteen  theaters.  Of  these  the 
principal  ones  are  the  Academy  of  Music,  Park.  Grand  Opera  House,  Amphion, 
Columbia.  Montauk.  Hyde  and  Bellman's,  Star,  and  Bijou. 

New  York  is  the  heart  of  the  great  theatrical  body,  from  which,  as  into 
arteries  and  veins,  amusements  are  distributed  into  every  city  and  town  of  im- 
portance.   Throughout  the  United  States  the  principal  attractions  are  booked 
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through  the  offices  of  New  York  managers.  As  the  business  of  the  theatrical 
world  centers  here,  the  actors  return  to  New  York  in  the  summer  to  secure 
engagements  for  the  following  season.  This  is  accomplished  at  a  dramatic  ex- 
change— a  sort  of  employment  bureau.  The  agent  has  on  his  books  the  names 
of  actors  who  are  at  liberty,  and  through  personal  acquaintance  with  their  abili- 
ties be  can  fill  at  an  hour's  notice  the  cast  of  any  production  from  opera  to  trag- 
edy. The  actor  who  is  engaged  by  a  manager  through  one  of  these  exchanges 
pays  the  agent  a  percentage  of  his  first  week's  sidary. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  in  the  production  of  new  plays,  the 
rental  of  theaters,  salaries,  and  traveling  expenses— §41)0,000  being  paid  in  New 
York  alone  for  newspaper  advertising.  Tbe  amount  spent  by  the  theatergoers 
of  this  city  is  estimated  at  about  §5,000,000.  Yet  the  overcrowding  of  the  pro- 
fession causes  much  privation  among  those  who  do  not  find  employment.  For 
their  benefit  have  been  established  the  Actors'  Order  of  Friendship  and  the 
Actors'  Fund.  These  societies,  like  other  beneficiary  lodges,  are  kept  up  by 
meniherehip  dues.  The  Actors'  Fund  Society,  which  is  the  better  known  of  the 
two,  is  the  owner  of  a  lot  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  marked  by  an  imposing  mar- 
ble shaft.  Another  order  recently  organized  is  the  Actors'  Society,  designed  to 
aid  its  members  in  securing  engagements,  and  exposing  unscrupulous  managers. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  drama  in  New  York  the  bills  at  the  playhouses  were 
frequently  changed,  and  it  was  an  unusual  occurrence  when  a  play  ran  for  a 
month.  Among  the  early  plays  to  enjoy  unusual  success  was  Our  American 
Cousin,  which  was  played  at  Laum  Keene's  Varieties  for  about  six  months. 
Edwin  Booth's  production  of  Hamlet  at  the  Winter  Garden  ran  for  one  hundred 
nights;  and  in  1866,  at  Niblo's  Theater,  the  Black  Crook  had  its  first  long  run, 
duplicated  later  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  At  the  Union  Square  Theater,  The 
Two  Orphans,  The  Celebrated  Case,  and  Rose  Michel  tilled  the  theater  for  almost 
an  entire  season  each  ;  and  at  the  Madison  Square,  May  Blossom,  Esmeralda,  Jim 
'I"-  I'cimian,  ami  Hazel  Kirke  were  equally  popular,  the  latter  lia\  ing  I  ■  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  performances.  The  Old  Homestead,  one  of  the  first  rural 
dramas  produced  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  held  the  boards  for  three  years. 
Enninie,  with  all  its  revivals,  was  given  for  about  one  thousand  nights.  Adonis, 
with  II.  E.  Dixoy  in  the  title  role,  was  performed  six  hundred  times  at  the 
Bijou  Theater. 

In  few  professions  is  money  so  quickly  made  or  so  quickly  lost  as  in  theatrical 
ventures,  Yet  many  actors,  who  as  a  class  are  usually  supposed  to  regard  money 
as  of  little  consequence,  often  acquire  great  fortunes.  Lotta,  Maggie  Mitchell, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Sol  Smith  Russell,  and  Joseph  Murphy  are  the  owners  of  for- 
tunes which  amount  to  over  a  million  dollars  each,  a  good  part  of  which  is  in- 
vested in  New  York  real  estate.  William  II.  Crane,  Fanny  Davenport,  William 
II.  Gillette,  May  Irwin,  and  several  others  have  also  acquired  wealth  as  well  as 
fame. 
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IK  first  traditions  i>f  n  musical  nature  which  come  down  to  us 

fr       the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  Manhattan  are  the  trumpet 

blasts  of  Antony  Van  Corlear  and  the  martial  drums  and  fifes 
I  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  memory  of  which  Washington  Irving 
has  preserved  for  us  in  his  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York.  The  material  wants  of  the  early  colonists  were  of  too 
pressing  a  nature  to  allow  much  time  to  be  spent  in  any  form 
of  amusement,  mid  besides  the  hymns  which  were  sung  on 
Sunday  in  the  little  "  meeting  houses,"  there  was  little  or  no 
attention  paid  to  music  of  another  nature.  Later,  when  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  began  to  arrive,  secular  music,  in  the  form  .if  choruses, 
glees  and  madrigals  which  had  been  sung  in  the  mother  country,  made  its 
appearance,  and  the  real  development  of  music  in  New  York  only  then  began. 

Musici.l  culture  in  America,  as  iii  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  took  its 
Starting  point  from  the  Church.  Trinity  Church  may  well  be  considered  the 
orttdlo  of  sacred  music  in  New  Fork,  1  landers  Messiah  having  been  performed 
there  as  early  as  1770.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  church  had  the  first 
organ  in  America.  Records  of  Trinity  parish  show  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
vestry  in  17i'4  it  was  voted  "  to  confer  and  discourse  with  Mr.  Henry  Meering, 
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organ  maker,  about  the  making  and  erecting  of  an  organ  in  Trinity  Church, 
and,  if  they  think  meet,  agree  with  him  on  as  easy  terms  as  possible." 
This  conference,  however,  seems  to  have  had  no  immediate  result,  as  in  a 
letter  dated  in  1709  the  writer  says  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  a  "set 
of  organs,"  and  "  what  we  can  not  afford  ourselves,  we  shall  leave  to  God 
Almighty's  good  providence."  It  was  not  until  1739  that  contributions 
of  sufficient  amount  were  finally  made ;  an  organ  builder  was  then  engaged 
by  the  vestry,  whose  opinion  it  was  "that  the  pipes  should  be  gilded  with 
gold  leaf,"  and  iu  174!)  the  organ  was  fiuished  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of 
over  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  spinet  and  virginal  were  the  first  musical  instruments  introduced 
into  New  York  by  the  English  colonists,  these  being  replaced  by  the  harpsi- 
chord, many  of  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  wealthy  families 
of  the  city  prior  to  the  Revolution.  As  early  as  1759  a  "home-made" 
harpsichord  was  played  at  the  John  Street  Theater,  anil  in  1733,  at  Hull's 
Assembly  Rooms  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Spade,  appears  the  first  record 
of  the  pianoforte  at  a  concert  given  by  Herman  Tedwitz,  "violin  teacher 
just  from  Europe."  Either  the  artistic  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Tedwitz 
fell  below  the  musical  standard  of  the  time  or  were  of  too  high  an  order 
to  be  appreciated  by  his  audiences,  for  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York  Mr.  Tedwitz  advertised  to  take  contracts  for  chimney  sweeping. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  some  names  since  well  known  in  other  ways  are 
found  associated  with  music.  In  1773  Peter  Goelet  advertises  as  an  importer 
of  guitars,  fiddles,  flutes,  and  other  musical  instruments ;  and  in  17S9  John 
Jacob  Astor,  of  81  Queen's  Street,  imported  and  sold  pianofortes  made  by  his 
brother  in  Loudon.  When  Mr.  Astor  found  investment  in  furs  more  profitable, 
he  turned  over  his  stock  to  M.  and  J.  Paff,  who  succeeded  him  in  1802.  The 
first  store  in  New  York  devoted  wholly  to  music  and  musical  instruments  was 
opened  about  1770  by  Charles  Gilfert,  who  was  also  the  first  to  establish  in 
17S6  a  musical  periodical.  The  American  Musical  Magazine.  This  journal 
was  succeeded  by  Gilfert's  Musical  Magazine,  which  was  the  standard  authority 
in  musical  matters  for  many  years.  Gilfert  was  one  of  New  York's  earliest  and 
most  popular  musicians,  and  no  musical  entertainment  of  his  day  was  considered 
complete  unless  his  name  appeared  on  the  programme. 

The  concerts  and  musicals  of  that  time  were  given  at  assembly  rooms,  gen- 
erally connected  with  hotels  and  used  for  various  social  functions.  During  the 
Revolution  the  Royal  American  Band  gave  frequent  concerts  at  Hurns's  Assem- 
bly Rooms  on  Broadway  opposite  the  Howling  Green.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  concert  gardens,  at  which  tea  and  stronger  beverages  were 
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served,  were  very  popular  with  New  York  society.    The  Vanxhall  Gardens, 
between  Broadway  and  the  Bowery,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Cooper  Union, 
was  one  of  the  earliest.    In  1832,  on  ground  which  formerly  belonged  to  Aaron 
Burr  at  the  corner  of  Varick  and  Charlton  Streets,  the  Richmond  Hill  Gardens 
were  opened.    Ten  years  later  the  Chatham  Garden*,  located  on  the  north 
side  of  Chatham  Street,  near  Duane,  eclipsed  its  rivals  in  popular 
favor.    Most  of  these  gardens  were  afterward  turned  into  summer 
theaters,  the  music  platform  being  supplanted  by  a  stage  where  plays, 
with  songs  and  music,  and  sometimes  light  opera,  were  given. 

The  first  operas  given  in  New  York  were  tliose  known  as  the 
"English-ballad  school,"  and  were  presented  at  the  Nassau  Street 
Theater,  which  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Rip  Van  Dam.    The  first 
performance  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  probably  occurred  December  3, 
1750     It  was  the  most  popular  of  its  kind,  although  Love  m  a  Vil- 
lage was  also  a  great  favorite.     From  the  Nassau  Street  Theater 
the  operatic  Muse  traveled  to  a  little  theater  on  Grnger'i  W  half, 
near  the  present  Wall  Street  ferry  :  then  to  the  Chapel  Street 
Theater,  built  in  1761  on  what  is  now  Beeknian  Street.  The 
John  Street  Theater  was  the  scene  of  most  of  the  English 
operas  given  in  New  York  during  the  thirty  years  of  its 
existence.    In  1799  The  Vintage,  with  words  by  William 
Dunlap,  who  wrote  the  first  history  of  the  New  York 
stage,  and   music  by  Victor  Pelissier,  was  presented 
before  the  opera  goers  of  New  York.    The  follow 
ing  year  another  American  opera  was  given,  with  tin- 
libretto  by  Dunlap,  and  the  music  by  an  orchestra 
leader,  Hewitt.    Howard  Payne's  drama,  Clari,  the 
Maid  of  Milan,  which  contains  the  now  famous  song, 
Home,  Sweet  Home,  was  performed  on  November 
12,  1823.    The  same  year  saw  a  performance  of  Der 
Freiscutz,  which  was 'the  first  opera,  outside  of  the 
English  ballad  plays,  given  on  the  New  York  stage 

The  musical  development  of  New  York  received  a 
powerful  impulse  through  Italian  opera,  which  now 
made  its  appearance.     To  Signor  Garcia,  the  father 

of  Malibran,  is  due  the  credit  of  bringing  it  to  the  New  World.  After  the 
successful  dibut  of  his  daughter  on  the  London  stage,  the  famous  tenor  con- 
ductor,  and  composer  resolved  to  establish  opera  in  New  Y  ork  Stephen  in.-, 
the  manager  of  the  Bark  Theater;  Dominick  Lynch,  a  leader  ...  New  )  ork 
society  ;  b-ren/.o  da  Ponte,  the  librettist  of  Mozart's  Giovanni  and  Lo 
de  Figaro,  then  a  resident  of  New  York,  are  each  beheved  to  have  had  son,, 
share  in  persuading  Signer  Garcia  to  brave  the  d.scomforts  of  an  Atlanta 
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voyugc  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  bring  the  iHOSMgO  of  Ml  muilo  to  a  soml-olvll 
i/.cd  country,  as  America  then  -cemcd  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kurope. 

The  Garcia  troupe  arrived  in  New  York  in  1825,  and  01  their  lirst  per 
formanco  gave  Too  Barber  of  Seville,  November  20,  at  the  I'ark  Theator, 
then  the  leading  plavhoi.se.     A  fashionable  audience  gave  the  company  a  most 
enthusiastic  welcome,  and  the  success  of  Italian  opera  was  assured 
Seventy-nine  performances  were  given  of  operas  QOVOr  bflfOM  heard 

in  America:   Mo/artV  Don  Giovanni,  Rossini's  U  Conoo  la  and 

L'Amento  Ami. to, and  ZingRNllVi  B  en  o  Giulletta.    After  tlio  do* 

Of  the  season.  September  80,  1826,  Signor  Garcio  proceeded  t.,  MoxicO, 
leaving  his  daughter  in  New  York,  where  she  had  married  M.  Eugl  DO 
Malibran,  supposed  to  ho  very  wealthy.     When  he  became  a  bank- 
rupt  and  WOB  imprisoned  for  debt,    Madam.'  Malibran  returned  to 
music,  singing  for  a  time  in  Gn.ee  Church  and  tilling  several 

engagements  in  opera  at  the  Bowory  Theater.    In  I88T alio 
returned  to  Paris. 

Forsovorol  years  after  the  departure  of  tho  Garcia  Com 
puny,  New  fork  knew  Italian  opera  only  through  OOCfl 

Sional  selections  sung  at  at  orts  or  between  the  QOtS  of 

plays.    English  open.,  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Austin  in  the 

'principal  «Mw,  again  took  possession  of  the  I'ark  The- 
ater. In  1828  Madame  ForOH  followed  with  Italian 
operas  ill  Knglish,  and  at  the  B0         theater  two  years 

|at0r,  a  Frencl  mpany  sung  several  of  Bolflldiou's 

and  Auber's  operas.     In  INH2  the  second  Italian  opera 

company  appeared  in  the  Richmond  Mill  Theater 

under  the  direction  of  Signor  George  Montrcssor, 
and  gave  a  season  of  thirty-live  performances,;  hut. 
iu  spito  of  it*  popularity,  tho  venture  foiled  and  the 
company  was  disbanded.     In  the  following  year  Mr. 

and  Mrs,  Wood  began  a  season  of  English  open,  at  the 
I'ark  Theater.    Mrs.  Wood,  who  had  won  fame  and 

popularity  in  England,  became  a  favorite  with  the  N.  » 

1  „rk  public.    The  W  Is  sang  Knglish  versions  ol  the 

Italian  operas  as  well  as  works  of  the  Knglish  school, 
and  continued  their  performances  for  several  years.  ...  . 

The  last  failure  of  Italian  opera  did  not  discourage  its  admirer.     A  num- 
ber of  wealthy  gentlemen,  acting  with  the  advice  of  l.oren,o  da  I  on.c,  dec  I 

Italian  opera  a  pa  men.   .in  N.-w  York.    ,\  n  opera  house  h  oj 

buS  at  the  COmir  of  Church  and  h  ird  S.rc  ts.  and  no  money  -as  spared  to 

„mke  it  the  most  elegant  place  of  amusement  in  the  etty.    Ital.au  art.s  * 
brought  over  to  decorate   it.  walls,  and  the  upholstery,  scenery  ami  other 
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appointment*  woro  of  a  high  order.  TJip  company  and  the  orchestra  were 
joloctcd  with  great  care.  During  tlie  first  Reason  of  six  months  nine  operas 
wore  produced ;  yet  the  enterprise  failed  to  secure  financial  Biiccess.  Daring 
the  following  two  years  the  company  gave  n  few  more  performances,  but 
New  York  eould  QOt  yet  support  so  costly  a  venture.  In  1886  the  Da  Ponte 
Opera  House  was  given  up  to  the  drama  and  named  the  National  Theater. 
In  is.ii;  tin'  building  wax  burned,  but  wmui  rebuilt,  and  Oitub.-r  I  J. 

1840,  it  was  opened  with  the  opera  Ahmed  Al  Kamel,  the  Pilgrim  of 

Love,  founded  U)  a  story  in  li  ving's  Tales  of  the  Alhambra.  The 

libretto  was  by  Henry  E,  Finn,  and  the  U1U81C  by  Charles  E.  Horn, 
a  musician  of  considerable  ability. 

Italian  opera  lay  dormant  until  the  opening  of  Palmo's 
Opera  House  in  1843;    but  in  the  meantime  the  city 

was  not  without  musical  entertainment  of  o  high 

order,  for  in  1 S ; 1 1  Madame  Caradori  gave  a  scries  of 
operas  in  English  at  the  Park  Theater,  ami  also  sang 
successfully  in  concert.    She  was  succeeded  in  popu- 
lar favor  by  the  Seguiu   Company,  an  English 
troupe,  which  appeared  at.  the  National  Theater, 
where  it  kept  the  stage  for  (several  years.  Mrs. 
Anne   Seguin,  long   known  in  New  York  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  appeared  at  the  Park  Theater  in 

1841,  and  in  1*44  scored  a  great  success  at  that 
playhouse  as  Arline  in  the  Bohemian  Girl. 

Ferdinand  Palmo,  the  next  to  court  failure  by 
the  presentation  of  grand  opera,  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  popular  restaurant  on  Broadway,  near  Duane 

Street,  The  building  he  selected  for  his  venture  had 
formerly  been  used  as  a  bathhouse.  It  was  fitted  up  in 
a  most  primitive  manner,  with  bare  walls  and  board 
benches.  Though  comfortless  and  inartistic  to  the  high- 
est degree,  it  was  for  several  years  the  chief  home  of 
music  in  New  York.  On  February  .'5,  1*44,  the  house  was  opened  with  a 
performance  of  I  Pnritnni,  the  orchestra  being  under  the  direction  of  Rapetti, 
a  musician  who  exercised  considerable  influence  upou  the  music  of  New  York 
at  that  time.  In  1*47  a  new  company  opened  Palmo's  with  Donizetti's  Linda 
do  Chamounix,  the  title  rSU  being  sung  by  Clotilda  Barili,  half-sister  to  Adelina 
Patti,  whose  father  was  associated  at  that  time  with  the  management  of  the 
company,  In  I^IT,  however,  on  April  15,  the  Havana  Italian  Opera  Com- 
pany, under  the  direction  of  Luigi  Arditi,  opened  a  successful  season  at  the 
Park  Theater,  ami  the  rivalry  brought  about,  the  collapse  nf  Palmo's  Opera 
Flonse,  which  in  1*4*  was  rechristened  Burton's  Theater  and  became  the  home 
■MUS 
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of  comedy.  The  Havana  Company  visited  New  York  for  several  seasons,  and 
introduced  some  artists  afterward  famous  in  Europe. 

The  Astor  Place  Opera  House  was  now  built  by  subscription  by  an 
association  of  music  lovers,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  credit  to  the  city. 
Max  Maretzek,  who  came  to  New  York  in  1*48  and  was  afterward  the  lessee 
of  the  house,  says  in  a  book  of  reminiscences,  that  he  w  is  "  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  so  fine  a  building  in  which  everybody  could  see  and  be 
seen."  It  was  opened  in  November  22,  1*47,  with  ErnanL 
Amalia  Patti,  afterward  Madame  Patti  -  Strakoseh,  appeared  at 
this  house  in  Beatrice  de  Tcnda,  and  the  mother  of  Adelina  Patti 
in  Romeo  e  Giulietta.  Dissensions  in  the  company  brought  the 
season  to  a  close  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  in  l*4!t  the  build- 
ing was  let  as  a  theater,  during  which  time  the  famous 
Astor  Place  riots  occurred.  In  1849  Maretzek  took  the 
management,  ami  proved  himself  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  numerous  difficulties  attending  operatic  pro- 
ductions. Yet  though  he  gave  sixty  consecutive 
performances  without,  a  postponement,  he  described 
opera  in  New  York  as  "an  establishment  whose 
failure  had  flourished  for  five  and  twenty  years"; 
and  in  1852  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House  closed 
its  doors  to  music. 

Castle  Garden,  with  its  poor  acoustic  properties 
and  small  stage,  for  a  number  of  seasons  now  at- 
tracted fashionable  audiences.  Its  auditorium  was 
fairly  comfortable,  the  summer  heat  being  tempered 
by  ocean  breezes.  There  the  Havana  Opera  Company 
gave  a  series  of  performances  in  the  summer  of  1850, 
and  on  September  1 1  of  the  same  year  Jenny  Lind  made 
her  first  appearance  before  an  American  audience.  The 
receipts  of  the  first  concert  amounted  to  seventeen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars;  that  of  the 
second  to  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  dollars.  P.  T.  Barnuin,  the 
great  showman,  was  her  manager;  be  paid  her  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars 
a  night.  One  of  the  most  popular  things  which  Jenny  Lind  did  while  in  New 
York  was  to  give  a  concert,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Volunteer  Firemen's  Fund, 
at  which  three  thousand  dollars  was  cleared.  Her  letter  giving  that  amount  to 
the  fund  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  guarded  of  the  treasures  of  the  Exempt 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Association.  It  was  ut  this  time  that  Maretzek  brought 
over  Teresa  Parodi,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Pasta,  as  a  rival  to  Jenny  Lind. 

The  glory  of  Castle  Garden  did  not  last  long.  Fashion  moved  northward, 
and  in  1854  the  Academy  of  Music  was  opened  with  Madame  Grisi  and  Mario 
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in  Norma.  Tins  was  succeeded  by  Lucrczia  Borgia.  I  Pnritani,  Scmiramide 
and  Somnambula.  In  1858,  Ole  Bull  leased  the  Academy  and  guvc  a  short 
Beason  of  opera  which  ended  in  failure.  It  W08  at  this  time,  however,  that 
Willam  Tell  was  first  performed  in  America,  and  II  Trovatoro  entered  Upon 
its  reign  of  popularity,  with  Brignoli  in  the  cast.  During  the  following  years 
Max  Maretzek,  Ullman,  and 
Strakoscb  were  connected 
with  operatic  enterprises, 
among  which  there  was 
much  rivalry  ;  for  a  weekly 
paper  of  that  period,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  speak- 
in  g  of  the  prospect*  of  the 


ensuing  season,  says : 


Max 


Maretzek  alone  remains  quiet, 
and  is  intent  only  on  culti- 
vating tomatoes  and  squashes 
on  Statcn  Island,  but,  like  a 
skillful  angler,  he  can  afford 
to  give  his  opponents  plenty 
of  line,  and  wait — being  cer- 
tain that  he  will  land  his  fish 
at  last."  Among  the  new 
operas  brought  out  were  The 
Star  of  the  North,  La  Travi- 
ata,  and  L'Elisir  d'Amore. 
The  stars  of  the  companies 
were  as  much  the  subject  of 
personal  worship  as  to-day ; 
Madame  I -a  Grange,  Garcia, 
Brambilla,  and  Vcstvali  being 
great  favorites,  and  Brignoli, 

the  tenor,  the  "spoiled  child"  of  the  patrons.  Even  the  periodical  before 
mentioned  protested  against  "  the  petting  of  upper-tendom  noodles,  male  and 
female,"  which  had  induced  Brignoli  to  indulge  in  affectation.  At  a  sacred 
concert  in  September,  1857,  a  symphony  by  Beethoven,  Rossi...  s  Stabat  Mater, 
and  the  march  from  the  Prophet  were  played  to  a  crowded  house. 

That  most  successful  operatic  star,  Adelina  Patti,  came  forward  about  tins 
time.  She  bad  sung  for  the  first  time  l.efore  a  New  York  aud.encc  al  I  r.plcr 
Hall,  on  September  22,  1853,  when  only  nine  years  old,  and  the  imprcsano  re- 
warded her  for  her  service,  with  a  hatful  of  candy.  After  a  tour  ...  th-  W©S 
Indies  with  the  pianist  Gottsehalk,  she  returned  to  New  York, and  on  November 
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•_'4,  1 860,  appeared  as  Lucia  at  the  Academy  of  Mario,  mooting  with  nntmoHfled 
success.  The  following  year  sha  sang  also  in  Traviota  and  la  Linda.   In  1859 

Madame  Anna  Bithop  also  made  her  dihut  before  a  New  Wl>  au.hencc. 
The  earlier  part  of  the  «>n«.ii  of  18(51  was  interesting  for  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  earliest  of  Amorfca'l  great  prima  donna*,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg, 

singing  In  Rlgolotto,   <  Iwing 

In  the  OXOitemOUt  prior  to  the 

Oivil  War,  the  autumn  "i  the 

year  saw  the  departure  of 
many  of  the  host  singers  for 
Europe,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing tWO  years  New  York 
saw  only  short  seasons  of 
opera. 

The   season  of    L800  '00 

was  H  favorable  one  for  music, 
lifty-six  performances  taking 

place  at  the  Academy,  with  a 
list  of  nineteen  u perns,  among 
which  L'Africaine  and  <  i •  •  •  i 
nod's  Kaust  were  produced 
for  the  lirst  time  in  America. 
When  the  Academy  wan  .  1 . - 

itroyod  by  fire  in  I860,  Marat- 

zck  continued  the  perform 
anCOS    at    the    Academy  of 
Music   in    Brooklyn,  where 
Minnie  lli.uk  made  her  dilml 

in  Bomnainbula  The  Acad- 
emy was  rehuilt  in  I  H(17,  ami 
reopened  with  Don  <  iiovanui. 
During  this  m'ii.oii  tioiinod'- 
Romeo  o  Giulietta  was  first  produced  in  New  York.  In  the  meantime  NWl 
Garden  had  become  a  favorite  place  for  the  production  of  light  oporo.  There. 

in  the  fall  of  1851,  Anna  Thillou  mode  her  lir-t  appearance  in  America  ill  0J1 

English  version  of  Grown  Diamond*,  whioh  was  written  fur  her  bj  Scribe  and 

Aubor.  There  also  Henrietta  Sontag  appeared  on  January  I".  1858,  in  the 
Daughter  of  the  Kcgimcnt.    During  the  scm,..  Alhoni,  who  had  before 

been  a  favorite  in  light  open.,  sang  in  Don  IV.p.alo. 

The  year  1864  brought  to  this  ride  Theodore  Thomas,  who  later  became 

On  i.  rtant  footer  ...  the  musical  development  of  this  country.    The  Hams.... 

English  Opera  Troupe,  under  his  direction,  played  with  .....eh  SUCCCSS  ttt  NlblO  S. 

0(57 


ins-nun  of 


The  snino  year  opera  bouffo 
ciiinc  to  New  York,  a 
Frond)  company  giving  B 
season  of  operetta  at  Nib- 
lo's.  The  Black  Orook, 
familiar  even  to  the  pres- 
ent generation,  was  also 
produced  there,  and  the 
success  of  such  perform- 
ances was  so  enormous,  that 
for  a  season  it  hade  fair  to 
drive  Italian  opera  from 
the  field. 

In  September,  lsii7, 
Lucile  Tostee  appeared  as 
Offenbach's  Grand  Duch- 
esso,  and  the  following  sea- 
son at  the  Theatre  Francais ; 
other  works  of  the  same 
composer  were  given  with 
Rose  Bell  in  the  leading 
rdU  S  Aimee,  Theo,  Judic, 
and  other  foreign  stars  came 
to  America,  and  opera 
CI  101 K  novs  boulle  held  its  own  against 

all  rivals  until  1876,  when 
the  craze  culminated  In  Offenbach's  visit  to  New  York  under  the  auspiees  of 
Patrick  s,  Gilmore. 

After  the  Civil  War  musical  taste,  heretofore  hugely  influenced  by  Italy 
and  France,  drifted  more  in  the  direction  of  German  music.  A  preference 
for  classical  music  was  developed.  Traces  of  this  movement  can  he  seen  as 
far  back  as  1843,  when  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  founded.  Its  organi- 
zation was  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Uriah  0.  Hill,  an  American  who  had 
Studied  with  Sphor.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Henry  C.  Timm,  a  German, 
GeorgO  Lodor,  an  Englishman,  and  Alfred  Boucher,  a  Frenchman,  all  of  whose 
names  appear  as  conductors  of  the  Philhunuonic's  earliest  concerts.  In  1 84!) 
Theodore  Kisfeld  took  the  baton,  and  held  it  almost  continuously  until  1855, 
when  Carl  Uergmann  appeared  as  conductor  for  the  first  time.  lie  remained 
with  the  society  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  was  long  in  active  association 
with  Theodore  Thomas  in  giving  classical  chamber  music  concerts,  which 
greatly  promoted  the  appreciation  of  such  music.  Other  prominent  musicians 
who  have  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  different 
368 
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times  were  Leopold  Damrosch,  Adolph  Neuendorf,  Theodore  Thomas,  and 
Anton  Seidl. 

The  musical  associations  of  New  York  appear  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  Enterpoan  was  organized  in  1799  and  lasted  until  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century.  Its  rehearsals  were  held  at  the  "  Shakespeare  Tavern," 
at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Fulton  Streets,  a  resort  for  the  literary  and  artistic 
society  of  the  period.  Its  concerts  were  given  in  the  City  Hotel,  Broadway,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Trinity  Building.  They  were  followed  by  a  ball  and 
supper  and  were  the  musical  events  of  fashionable  society.  The  first  Philhar- 
monic Society,  whose  concerts  were  given  in  December,  1824,  was  a  similar 
association,  but  its  musical  standard  was  higher  than  its  social  aims.  Its  was 
largely  composed  of  foreign  residents,  and  existed  until  about  1878,  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society.  The  Concordia,  another  association, 
composed  chiefly  of  Germans,  was  originally  a  choral  organization,  but  later 
made  orchestra  music  a  feature  of  its  concerts.  Other  associations  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  were  the  New  York  Choral  Society  and  the  Sacred  Music 
Society,  both  founded  in  1823.  In  1844  the  Vocal  Society  was  organized,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  American  Musical  Institute.  The  latter  gave  oratorios 
at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  near  Leonard  Street.  In  1850  several  of  these 
associations  united,  under  Theodore  Eisfeld,  to  form  the  New  York  Harmonic 
Society,  which  rendered  the  Messiah,  with  Jenny  Lind  us  the  soloist— an  event 
long  remembered. 

To  Theodore  Thomas,  New  York  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  he  first  give 
the  city  an  orchestra  which  could  be  compared  with  the  best  European  organi- 
zations. In  I8ii4  at  Irving  Hill  he  gave  a  series  of  symphony  concerts  with  Mr. 
William  Mason,  the  New  York  pianist,  and  others.  Two  years  later  he  began 
his  garden  concerts,  so  long  a  feature  at  Terrace  Garden,  and  later  at  Park 
Garden,  on  Seventh  Avenue.  This  enabled  him  to  make  his  orchestra,  then 
the  best  known  in  New  York,  almost  a  permanent  one. 

In  1S71  Leopold  Damrosch  came  from  Germany  to  conduct  the  Manner? 
gesansverein  Union,  a  male  chorus  society.  In  1873  he  founded  the  Oratorio, 
and  five  years  later  the  Symphony  Society,  both  so  prominent  since  in  New 
York  musical  history.  In  1S81,  with  the  co-operation  of  these  two  societies, 
Dr.  Damrosch  organized  a  musical  festival  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory, 
with  an  orchestra  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  chorus  of  twelve  hundred. 
Etclka  Gerster,  Anna  Louise  Cary,  and  Campanini  were  among  the  soloists, 
and  the  Ninth  Symphony,  Berlioz'  Requiem,  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  Rubin- 
stein's Tower  of  Babel,  and  selections  from  Die  Meistersinger  were  given. 

In  1882  Theodore  Thomas  organized  a  musical  festival  on  a  still  grander 
scale,  also  at  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory.  The  Philharmonic  Club,  assisted 
by  a  chorus  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  societies,  and  some  well-known  Eastern 
associations,  numbering  in  ull  thirty-two  hundred,  and  an  orchestra  of  three 
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hundred;  made  up  the  chorus:  Gerster,  Materna,  Gary,  Campanini,  and  Whit- 
ney wore  among  the  solo  singers,  and  Dudley  Buck  was  the  organist    In  1885 
Mr.  Thomas  conducted  the  Wagner  Festival  in  New  York,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing two  years  the  American,  afterward  National  Opera  Company. 
370 


From  1870  to  1880,  Italian  opera  frequently  changed  managers,  and  began 
to  suffer  more  and  more  through  the  disadvantages  of  the  star  system.  Among 
the  prominent  artists  connected  with  opera  during  this  period  was  Christine 
Nilsfion,  who  appeared  in  Lohengrin  in  1876,  this  opera  being  then  given  here 
for  the  first  time,  and  having  been  preceded  by  only  one  Wagner  performance, 
that  of  Tannhfiuser,  at  the  Stadt  Theater  in  ls~.lt.  Other  world-famed  singers 
were  Pauline  Lucca,  Minnie  Hank,  Madame  Pftppenheim,  Marie  Roze,  Etelka 
Gereter,  Brignoli,  and  our  American  stars,  Emma  Abbott,  Clara  Lonise  Kellogg, 
and  Emma  Thursby.  Among  the  novelties  presented  were  Aida  and  Walkiire. 
On  the  concert  stage  at  that  time  appeared  the  pianists  Anton  Rubinstein, 
Arabella  Goddard,  Hans  von  Billow,  Franz  Rummel,  and  Joseffy;  the  violin- 
ists Wieniawski,  Sauret,  Ole  Bull;  Wilhehnj,  and  Remenyi ;  and 
silvers  De  Vivo,   Madame  I  >c  Murska. 

A  rival    of   Italian  opera  and  the 
hmifi    arose  about  this  time  in  the 
tas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.    Of  these 
produced  January  9,   1879,  at  the 
ater,  and  so  captivated  the  public 
came  to  America   the  following 
their  own  company,  from  the 
to  superintend  performances 
Avenue   Theater.     At  one 
fore  was  playing  at  four  dif- 
New   York    theaters,  and 
traveling  companies  sang 
it  all  over  the  country. 
Even  church  choire  and 
children  gave  perform- 
ances of  Pinafore, 
Jessie    Bartlett  Davis 
making  her  debut  in 
this  way.  Iolanthe, 
Patience,  the  Mikaflo, 
and  other  works  fol- 
lowed, but  were  less 
popular. 

The  decade 
of  1880  to  1890 
was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  in 
our  musical  his- 
tory. The  Acad- 


the 

and  others. 
French  opera 
•jiglihb  itperet- 
Pinufore  was 
Standard  The- 
thftt  the  authors 
December  with 
London  Savoy, 
at  the  Fifth 
time  Pina- 
ferent 
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THE   N  E W  METROPOLIS. 


<-!ii v  of  Music  ha\  ing 
become  inadequate 
for  the  wants  of  soci- 
ety, the  Metropolitan 
O  per  iv  House  was 
built  in  1882.  This 
building  hail  then  the 
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largest  nuditoriuui  in  the  world,  with  a  seating  capacity 
greater  than  that  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples  and  La  Scala  at 
Milan,  and  a  stage  surpassed  only  by  the  opera  houses  of 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  house  was  opened  Octo- 
ber 22,  1883,  with  a  performance  of  Faust  in  Italian, 
Campanini  and  Nilsson  being  in  the  east,  and  II.  E.  Abbey 
as  manager.  In  the  following  year,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Damroseh,  the  directors  decided  to  give  a  season  of 
Cicrniau  opera,  and  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Weber,  and  Wagner  were  produced  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  latter  found 
such  favor,  that  from  1SS4  to  1889  all  of  his  operas  but  Parsifal  were  given. 

When  Dr.  Damroseh  died,  during  the  season  of  1SS5,  his  son  Walter  suc- 
ceeded him  as  conductor  of  the  Symphony  and  Oratorio  societies,  the  latter 
singinu  Parsifal  in  1886.  To  Anton  Seidl,  who  the.  wielded  the  baton  at  the 
Metropolitan  for  sometime,  we  owe  the  production  of  Goldmark'i  Queen  Oi 
Sheba  and  other  works  of  the  German  school.    Among  the  singers  then  con- 


nected with  the  Metropolitan  were  Lohmann,  Brandt,  Krnus,  Staudigl,  Nio 
maim,  Schott,  Alvary,  a  particular  favorite,  and  Fischer,  the  first  Huns  Suchs  in 
America. 

Italian  opera  was  alternately  presented  to  us  under  the  management  of 
Colonel  Maplesnii  and  Henry  E.  Abbey,  whose  chief  attractions  were  I'atti, 
Nilsson,  Albani,  Scalehi,  Bollocca,  Vallorio,  Campanini,  and  Tamagoo.  Thoro 
was  a  great  variety  of  concerts.  Thomas,  Damroseh,  and  Soldi  witli  their 
orchestra*;  visits  from  the  Huston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  (iericko  and  Nikisoh ;  ond  orchestra  concerts  lor 

the  direction  of  Van  dor  Stuckon,  Pratt,  and  Eduurd 
StraUU,  bad  each  their  *haro  of  favor.  The  grOOtCSl  \  iolin 
virtuoso  who  aj)pearcd  in  New  York  at  this  time  wan 
Sarasatc,  ami  with  D' Albert  a  pilgrimage  of  famous  pian- 
ists to  American  shores  was  inaugurated. 

The  musical  history  of  Brooklyn  is  closely  associated 
with  that  of  New  York.    Probably  tin1  first  musical  pur- 
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formanee  in  that  city 
was  an  oratorio  given 
by  the  vestry  of  St. 
Anne's  Church.  The 
first  musical  society 
organized  there  was 
the    I'un  IbiriiMPiii.- 
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Society  of  Brook- 
lyn, which  gave  a 
concert  at  Green's 
Military  Garden, 
September  2, 1818 
Until  1  when 
the  Athenaeum  was 
opened,  Brooklyn 
Lad    no  building 

specially  devoted 
to  concerts.  A  t 
this  house  some  of 
the  hot  artists  of 
the  time  appealed 
— Madame  Soutag, 
Louisa  Pyne,  Mad- 
ame Parodi,  Gott- 
scbalk,  and  others. 
The  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic 
Society  took  place 
November  14. 
1857.  The  follow- 
ing   year  Italian 

ANTON  SBiDk  °P«-'™    w,,s  mtr°- 

dueed  by  the  per- 
formance of  acts  from  three  operas  at  the  Atheiuenm.  The  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Music  was  opened  January  lj,  1861,  with  a  concert,  and  a  week  later 
tbe  first  performance  of  an  Italian  opera  was  given  there. 

Traviata  had  been  originally  selected  for  the  opening  night,  but  the  directors 
of  the  Academy  objected  to  the  story  of  the  opera  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
immoral,  and  (iiuruineiito  was  sung  in  it-  place.  -Most  of  the  great  artists  who 
have  appeared  in  I'.rooklvn  in  more  recent  years  were  the  same  that  delighted 
New  York  audience-. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  decade  in  music  was  fitly  inaugurated  by  the 
dedication  of  Carnegie  Music  Hall  on  May  1891.  A  music  festival  lasting 
five  days  look  place  at  this  occasion.  The  Russian  composer  Tsehaikowsky 
was  the  gucsl  of  honor,  and  led  the  orchestra  in  the  interpretation  of  some  of 
his  works.  There  was  a  season  of  Italian  and  French  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
in  lS91-'02,  with  II.  E.  Abbey  as  manager  and  Patti  as  the  chief  attraction. 
For  light  opera  the  Casiuo  became  the  representative  house,  the  works  of 
872 
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Audran,  Lecoeq,  Strauss,  .lakobowski,  whose  Erminie  had  about  a  thousand 
representations,  and  others,  being  performed  there.  With  Robin  Hood,  Wang, 
The  Fencing  Master,  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile,  El  Cupitan,  and  others,  Amer- 
ican composers  came  to  the  front  in  that  line  of  work. 

(H  late  years  the  repertoire  at  the  Metropolitan  has  been  international  in 
Character.  Besides  revivals  of  Meyerbeer  and  other  composers,  the  perform- 
ance of  almost  all  of  Wagners  operas  and  the  latest  works  of  Verdi,  many 
interesting  novelties  were  added,  among  them  Cavalleria  Rnsticana,  Fagliacei, 
Merlin,  Werthcr,  Carmen,  and  the  Scarlet.  Letter,  the  first  notable  effort  in 
BeriouB  opera  by  an  American  composer,  Mr.  Walter  Damroseh.  Of  the  oper- 
atic stars  who  won  favor  during  th)6  time  the  Do  Reszke  brothers,  PlaneOh, 
Maurelj  Uispham,  Campanari,  Melba,  Calve,  Nordiea,  Fames,  and  Sanderson 
are  the  most  notable,  the  latter  three  being  of  American  birth.  Foremost 
in  their  impersonation  of  Wagnerian  rdh*  arc  Sucher,  Brema,  Lehmann, 
(iadski,  Kraus,  A I  vary, 
and  Fischer. 

Among    the  great 
artists   that    have  ap- 
peared on  the  concert 
stage  were  the  pianists 
D' Albert,  Rosenthal, 
Scharwenka,  Von  Bil- 
low-, De  Pachman,  Josef 
Eofmann  (who  first  ap- 
peared as  a  child  prod- 
igy),    Pad  e  rew  ski, 
Stavenhagen,  Pngno, 
Siloti,    Fanny  Bloom- 
field  Zeisler  and  Teresa 
Oarreno,  the  two  latter 
having    been   born  in 
America  and  achieved 
distinction  abroad.  The 
Griinf  eld  brothers, 
piano  and  'cello,  and  the 
voung    'cello  virtuoso 
Gerardy    were  among 
our    foreign    visitors ; 
also  the  famous  violin- 
ists Marteau,  Thomson, 
( mdriezek,  Sauret,  and 
Vsaye. 
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Victor  Herbert,  in  The  Music  of  the  Modem  World,  says:  "The 
important  part  the  military  bands  have  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  knowledge  in   America  can  not  be  over- 
stated.   In  this  land  of  the  free  a  musician  can  seek  engage- 
ments where  he  will,  and  is  not  compelled  to  accept  onforced 
service.   This  freedom  has  drawn  to  our  country  the  best 

musicians  of  the  world,  and  has  fostered  native  talent. 

In  consequence  of  these  conditions  a  band  con- 
tactor has  ut  his  disposal  artistic  material,  which 
bos  so  stimulated  public  taste  that   to  day  we 
have  concert  military  hand-  bidding   for  the 
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appreciation    and  sup- 
port of  music -lovers 
of    every  degree  of 
;  culture.    It  would  be 
interesting  to  analyze 
the    popular  preference 
for  bands  over  orchestras, 
if  space  permitted,  but  the  fact 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated.  .  .  - 
Prom  the  old  bands  which  de- 
pended on  the    loud  brasses 
and  drums,  all  forced  to  their 
utmost    to    make    the  most 

noise  possible,  to  the  bands  of 
the  present  day  which  inter- 
pret the  works  of  the  greatest 
composers,  so  as  to  satisfy  even  the  most  exac  ting  musi- 
cian, has  been  a  hard  but  glorious  struggle  up  the  steeps 
of  Parnassus,  and  to  Patrick  Sarefield  Gilmorc  belongs 
most  of  the  glory.  ...  Mr.  Gilmore  knew  men  and  music, 
and  through  his  knowledge  of  both  he  held  the  mOBSCB 
and  led  them.  In  each  programme  there  was  something 
that  made  each  auditor  a  better  man  musically,  and  pre 
pored  him  for  another  step  ahead.  The  compositions  of 
Wagner  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  transition  from 
orchestra  to  band,  a  quality  due  to  the  prominence  given 
the  wood  and  brasses  in  all  his  works.  Since  Gilinore'fl 
time  every  band  conductor  makes  a  feature  of  Wagner's 
great  overtures,  and  a  year's  programmes  will  show  many 
concerts  exclusively  devoted  to  Wagner." 

lu  the  sat...-  book,  Mr.  EI.  T.  Pinck  soys  of  orchestroa 


in  New  York:  "The  abundance  of  good  orchctral  UlUli 
cinUH  in  New  York  may  ho  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  in  April,  1805,  two  opera  companies  had  taken 

the  large  Metropolitan, and  Mr.  Damroioh's  Sym- 
phony Orchestras  on  the  road,  while  Mr.  Soldi 

was  still  able  to  givo  tho  regular  harmonic 

concert  with  a  hundred  men.      In  the  lill 

torv  of  orchestral  playing  in  America  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  takes 
the  mosl  prominent  place,  especially  during 

the  period  of  its  leadership  by  Mr.  Thoo 
dore   Thomas.  The 
best  operatic  orchos 
tral   playing  over 
heard  in  America 
was  during  the  six 
seasons    of  (ier- 
nian  opera,  from 
[885  to  1801,  when 
the  late    Mr.  Seidl 
conducted  the  Wiigner 

operas.  lira**  wind  instru- 
ments of  late  years  often  ap- 
pear in  nolo  in  band  concert*. 
In  the  annals  in  this  class  of 
virtuosity  the  names  of  I.cn  v 
mid  Arbucklc  are  closely  OMO- 

dated  with  the  memories  of  GSlmoro's  famous  concerts. 
Arbucklc  was  undoubtedly  the  bettor  musician  of  the  two 
rival  player-;  but  no  such  shower  of  brilliant  note*— 
every  one  a  spark  of  white  fire— over  fell  from  a  cornet 
OS  tlial  OVOked  by  Lew  in  bis  prime.    His  mellow,  oxqui- 

hitely  pure  tone,  and  astonishing  technique,  will  scarcely 

he  equaled  in  this  yeiicnition. 

••  When  we  listen  to  a  modern  orchestra  of  a  blind  rod 
men  ploying  twenty  or  more  kinds  of  instruments  it  sol 
dom  occurs  to  us  that,  just  OS  the  old  gionl  oak  in  the 
forest  grew  from  an  insignificant  acorn,  so  this  Wagnerian 
orchestra  is  the  outcome  of  ii  process  of  evolution  la-ting 

thousand*  of  years,  during  which  the  crude  Inventions  of 
savage  and  civilized  nations  gradually  developed  into  the 
nearly  perfect  orchestral  instruments  known  to  us." 
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The  number  of  musical  societies  in  New  York  its  almost  un- 
limited; Bomo  of  these  have  buildings  of  their  own.   Among  them 
is  the  Now  York  Miiunorchor,  founded  in  1870,  and  located  on  ^ 
Fifty-sixth  Street;  the  Arion  Society,  which  was  organized  in 
ls.vt.  and  furnish..!  the  chorus  for  the  first,  Wagner  opera 
performed  in   New  York,  owning  a  magnificent   building  on 
Park  Avenuo  and  Fifty-ninth  Street;  the  Mendelssohn  Glee 
Club,  113  West   Fortieth  Street;  and  the 
Deutsche    Liederkranz,  on 


xiijuuis. 


Fifty-eighth  Street,  which  W8 
founded  early  in  1S47. 
Dim!. .rid  Society  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Societies   both  have 
their  home  at  Carnegie  Music  c^f&T^f^i» 
Hall.    The  latter,  as  well  ns  >?^jpU§&. 
musical  art  in  general  in 
New  York,  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Anton   Seidl,  the  gifted 
musical  conductor. 
New  York    offers  ex- 
ceptional advantages 
for    musical  educa- 
tion.    Its  conserva- 
tories   and    colleges  V'y 
of  music  vie  with  each 
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other  in    securing  in- 
structors   of  interna- 
tional reputation,  Sclmr 
uenka  and  JoBoffy  being 
permanently   1  oca  ted 
here ;   and   the  work 
of  Antonin  Dvorak, 
as  director   of  the 
National  Conserva- 
tory, produced  fine  re- 
sults.    Hundreds  of  pu- 
pils   from    all    over    the  \S 
country  flock  to  New  York  ^ 
every   year    to  avail  them 
selves    of     the  opportunity 
offered  by  the   many  exeel- 


i:uhi  Tin  Rani 
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lent  teachers  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  The 
season  of  grand  opera 

I-  *    each  year  furnishes  a 
JA    means  to  study  the 
3|3  methods  of  the 
m  world's  great  6ingers. 
In   The  liberal  patronage 
*  of  the  wealthy  who  pay 
large  sums  of  money  for 
the  boxes,  make.-  it  possi- 
ble for  the  less  favored 
lovers  and  students  of  the 
compositions  of  the  great 
masters  to  hear  them  sung 
by  the  finest  artists  the 
world  has  produced 
for  comparatively 
small  prices.  The 
music  recitals,  both 
vocal  and  instru- 
mental, by  distin- 
guished   artists  at 
Mendelssohn  and 
Carnegie  halls  are 
among  the  social  events 
f  the  season,  and  never 
fail  to  attract   large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences. 
New  York  is  also  the  cen- 
v    ter  of  America's  music 
^    trade,  most  of  the  great 
piano   factories  and 
music  publishers  and 
the  musical  agencies 
1  icing  located  here. 
fl  There  are   a  mini- 
'Mj  ber  of  periodicals  especially  devoted  to  music  and  musicians  pub- 
lished in  New  York  which  circulate  all  over  the  country.  The 
development  of  musical  life  in  New  York  has  been  phenomenal 
and  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  successes,  which  places  New  l  ork 
every  year  a  step  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  musical  world. 
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ART  AND  ARTISTS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


TO  Oorn,  the  daughter  of  a  Corinthian  potter,  who  drew  the  silhouette 
of  her  lover  around  Ids  shadow  east  upon  the  wall,  the  Greek  legend 
ascribes  the  birtb  of  art.    Long  before  this,  however,  primitive  man 

felt  the  desire  for  de  ■atinn,  ami  pictured  images  and  scratched  rude 

tracings  upon  stones  and  the  rough  bono  and  wood  implements  of  warfare — 
as  even  to-day  we  tind  among  the  native  tribes  •  America. 

The  art  development  of  our  country  16  closely  associated  with  the  early 
htruirirlex  of  the  American  uatiun.  But  that  there  was  a  capacity  for  art  and  a 
technical  skill  in  the  early  colonists  is  shown  bj  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
carpenters,  eoaob  painters,  and  sign  writers  of  tllC  period  developed  into  portrait 
painters  of  ability  almost  without  instruction.  Portraiture  was,  the  first  form 
in  which  the  art-desire  found  expression;  hut  this  is  hardly  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  the  first  example*  of  painting  brought  from  the  Old  World 
were  mainly  family  heirlooms  in  the  form  of  miniatures  or  portraits. 

Among  the  first  artists  known  in  New  York  as  "  limners  of  faces,"  to  use  a 
favorite  term  then  applied  to  them,  wen?  three  generations  of  Parisians,  of 
whom  William  Dunlnp  speaks  in  his  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the 
United  States.    Dunlnp  himself,  although  of  more  importance  as  a  historian. 
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was  one  of  the  early  painters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  is  a  group  of  himself  and  parents,  painted  in  1788.  Dunlap 
also  mentions  Kilhrun  and  Delauoy  among  the  earlier  artists,  but  though  they 
left  some  portraits  of  the  Bayard  and  Beckman  families,  neither  were  artists  of 
note. 

The  influences  at  work  upon  the  artists  of  the  colonial  period  were  almost 
entirely  those  of  the  English  school.  The  earliest  native  painter  who  left  any 
lasting  record  was  Robert  Feke,  a  Quaker,  whose  life  was  invested  with  a  halo 
of  romance,  lie  was  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Spain  as  a  prisoner,  and  while 
there  to  have  executed  some  paintings  the  proceeds  from  which  enabled  him 
to  return  to  his  native  land.  Feke  visited  New  York  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  llis  work  ranks  in  artistic  value  next  to  that  of  Benjamin  West 
Matthew  Prattj  «  b.0  started  in  life  as  a  6ign  painter,  came  to  New  York  in  177'-' 
and  painted  several  portraits,  among  them  the  foil-length  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Cadwallader  Golden  which  hangs  in  the  rooms  of  tile  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  ( 'ommerce. 

Benjamin  West,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  this  period,  spent  two  years 
in  V  u  Fork  before  bis  departure  for  Rome  in  1760,  where  he  was  probably 
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the  first  American  art  student.  West  was  the  first  artist  of  the  colonial  period 
to  win  distinction  abroad,  and  when  he  fettled  in  England  in  1703  ho  soon 
ranked  high  as  a  historical  and  court  painter,  becoming  a 
favorite  of  the  king  and  president  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Although  West  never  returned  to  his  native  country,  ho 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  development  of  American  art, 
his  influence  being  mainly  extended  to  the  guidance  of  the 
numerous  pupils  of  the  next  generation  who  went  to  Eng- 
land to  study  under  his  direction. 

The  period  directly  following  the  Revolution  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  our  art  development.    It  brought 
forward  two  painters  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  men 
who  were  thoroughly  national  in  their  aspirations. 
Gilbert  Stuart,  the  first  of  these,  was  also  one  of 
the  first  pupils  of  West  to  achieve  distinction. 
Eor  some  time  after  his  return  from  England 
in  1793,  Stuart  worked  at  his  profession  ii 
this  city.    The  New  York  Historical  Soci- 
ety possesses  many  tine  examples  of  his 
work,  among  them  the  portrait  of  Egbert 
Benson,  painted  in  1807  ;  and  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
is  his  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  in 
1803.    To  John  Trumbull,  also  a  pupil 
of  West,  is  attached  even  more  impor- 
tance, since  he  was  a  historical  as  well 
as  a  portrait  painter.    One  of  the  best 
examples  of  his  later  work  is  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  while  at  the  City 
Hall  may  be  seen  his  excellent  por- 
traits of  Governors  Clinton  and  Lewis. 
Charles  Wilson  Peale,  who  painted  nu- 


merous portraits  of  the  prominent  men  of    >"«'■"•'    *<*  ' 

the  time,  was  originally  a  dentist,  and  after-     STATUE  OP  PETER 
ward  in  turn  a  taxidermist  and  ornithologist, 
before  he  turned  Ins  attention  to  art.     He  is  said  to  have  painted  the  only 
full-length  portrait  of  Washington.    The  lli>torie,l  Society  po-se.-es  ,  mm, 
her  of  his  portraits,  among  them  a  group  of  the  Peale  family,  comprising  b  n 
figures.     Joseph  Wright,  who  before  the  Revolution  was  a  modeler  >n  WOX,  is 
represented  at  the  Historical  Society  by  a  portn.it  of  John  Jay  ;  and  B.  Savage, 


who  betides  his  profession  an  a  painter  once  owned  a  museum  in  Ne«  York, 
painted  a  number  of  portrait*,  among  them  one  of  Dr,  Handy,  which  [|  [ll 

the  gallery  of  the  Historical  Sooiotj 

Alter  the  devolution,  and  with  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  art  began  to  Rceiue  a  strong  and 
estimate  foothold  in  New  York.  Hut  even  then 
lot  a  few  of  tho  artists,  even  nu  n  of  ability,  found 
their  profession  so  uiirouiunorativu  that  they  eked  out 
their  scanty  incomes  b>  accepting  any  work  that  WHS 
offered— sign  hoards,  political  banners,  and,  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  artist-,  the  pointing  of  tire  bucket*. 

The  opportunities  for  *tudy  were   ft  limited,  and 

the  art  atmosphoro  entirely  uncongenial.    Nor  docs 

the  social  status  appear  to  have  boon  enviable,  foi 

Dunlap  tolls  OS  that  as  late  as  I  several 
gentlemen  recalled  an  invitation  which  they 
had  extended  to  some  artists,  deciding  that 

"mechanics"  could  not  he  admitted  to 
their  ball.    The  want  of  appreciation  of 
art  for  tho  sake  of  art   restricted  our 
painters  almost  entirely  to  portraiture. 
There  was  little  or  no  oncouragotnont 
for  work  of  another  kind,  even  his 
torical  painting  receiving  little  or  no 
attention.     N  evert  holes*  the  interest  in 
art  grOW  rapidly,  and  by  the  middle  ol 
this  century  New  York  could  boost  of 

an  art  colony  which  included  I  >f 

the  most  fflmoui  painters  in  America. 
Among  the  portrait  painters  of  this 
period  one  of  the  most  prominent  WOS 
Thomas  Sully,  who  first  came  to  New 
York  in  1800,  and  six  years  later  was 
invited  by  the  city  to  paint  a  portrait  of 

Commodore  Decatur,  tho  first  of  a  series 

of  the  horOM  of  the  War  of  1812:  Rembrandt 

I'cale,  tho  son  of  Charles  W,  Penile,  set  up 
his  easel  in  this  city  in  1834,  and  among  tho  better  known  of  bil  por- 
traits are  those  of  President  Jefferson  and  Mr-.  Madison  in  the  gullery  of 
the  Historical  Society,  Of  the  undoubted  talent  of  Samuel  Ii  Morse, 
Whose  connection  with  the  telegraph  later  eclipsed  his  fame  as  an  artist,  the 
portrait,  of  Ufayctte  in  the  Citv  Hall  ami  of  Fitz-Oreenc  Hailed;  in  the 
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Astor  Library  give  ample  proof.  John  W.  .larvia  was  for  many  years  a  favor- 
ite society  painter,  and  Baas  Otis,  John  Paradise,  William  Jewett,  James  Her- 
ring, Goorge  A.  Baker,  Thomas  Hicks,  and  Henry  Inman,  a  pupil  of  Jarvis, 
who  equaled  his  master  in  popular  favor,  were  hardly  less  successful. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
academies  <>f  art  in  New  York.  Rome  was  then  the  Mecca  for  art  students; 
the  national  characteristics  which  had 
manifested  themselves  in  Trumbull  had 
died  out,  and  in  its  place  came  false 
idealism  and  a  simple  imitation  of  tlic 
expiring  phases  of  the  classical  Bchoola 
of  Europe. 

From  the  first  miniature  painting 
was  practiced,  and  the  first  real  im- 
provement in  our  art  manifested  itself 
in  this  beautiful  and  delicate  work. 
Even  before  our  painters  had  produced 
any  remarkable  life  -  size  portraits,  a 
number  of  able  miniaturists  were  fol- 
lowing their  profession  here — Walter 
Robertson  and  John  Ramagc  in  177", 
Joseph  Wood  and  Robert  Fulton  in 
17s;>,  and  Benjamin  Trott  in  1793. 
The  miniatures  of  J.  Malbone,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  these  early  artists, 
are  full  of  poetry  and  grace.  Minia- 
tore  painting  continued  to  be  practiced 
for  some  time  by  a  number  of  well- 
known  painters,  among  them  Nathaniel 
Rodgcrs,  Thomas  Cummings,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  I)e- 
Sign,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Hall,  who  was  one 
of  tin-  forerunner-  of  u  number  of  New 
^  ork  women  who  now  excel  in  this  art.  which  has  always  had  great  popularity. 
Among  the  leading  miniaturists  of  to-day  are  William  Baer,  L  Josephi,  Laura 
Hill-,  and  Susan  (  utter  Rice.  Oroyon  drawing,  so  far  as  portraiture  is  con- 
earned,  is  little  used  at  present  ;  but  Inman,  Peter  Paul  Duggan,  Alexander 
Lawrie,  and  others,  have  left  a  number  of  worthy  portraits  in  this  medium. 
To-day  the  work  of  our  artists  in  portrait  painting  takes  a  high  rank  both 

in  this  country  and  in  Europe.     A  i  noun  those  who  have  won  special  distinction 
in  this  fleM  are  Daniel  Huntington,  whose  more  important  port  raits  are  those 
of  President  Lincoln  (Union  League  Club),  Chancellor  Ferris  (New  York 
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University),  and  ex-Governor  Morgan  and  Mayors  Varick,  Livingston,  and 
Duane,  i'n  the  City  Hall;  Thomas  Hicks,  whose  portraits  of  Edwin  Booth 
aslago.and  of  W.  C  Bryant.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Longfellow,  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  are  well  known  ;  and  Cephas  C.  Thompson,  whose  full-length  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Matthews,  the  first  president  of  the  New  \ork  University,  is  m 
the  president's  room  of  that  institution.    Among  the  younger  men  are  John 

S.  Sargent,  <  'aroll  Beck  with,  W  ilham 
Chase,  J.  Wells  Champney,  and  J.  J. 
Shannon. 

1  hou  gh  some  of  the  earliest  figure 
paintings  recorded  in  New  York  are 
those  of  Anne  Hall,  John  Trumbull, 
and  John  Vanderlyn  were  the  first 
artists  of  undoubted  ability  in  this  line 
of  painting.  In  the  work  of  Trumbull 
America  enjoys  an  advantage  which 
few  countries  can  boast— that  of  hav- 
ing an  artist  who,  contemporary  with 
the  most  important  epoch  in  his  his- 
tory, was  willing  and  able  to  depict 
the  scenes  enacted  around  him.  Trum- 
bull took  part  in  person  as  an  officer 
in  the  American  forces  during  the 
Revolution,  and  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  heroes  of  many  of 
his  battle  scenes.  Goethe,  who  saw 
Trumbull's  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
graver, praised  it  most  highly,  and 
Thackeray  immediately  recognized  the 
value  of  the  painter's  work  and  cau- 
tioned Americans  never  to  neglect  him. 
The  best  known  of  Trumbull's  his- 
torical paintings  are  probably  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Death  of  Montgom- 
ery, ami  Declaration  of  Independence. 

John  Vanderlyn  is  best  known  by  his  Marius  on  the  Ruins  of  Carthage,  this 
picture  bringing  him  the  medal  of  the  Paris  union  of  1S08.  The  talent  of  Van- 
derlj  n  was  first  discovered  by  Aaron  Burr,  who  invited  him  to  this  city.  After 
some  years  of  study  abroad.  Vanderlyn  returned  to  New  York  about  1815, 
when  be  exhibited  his  Ariadne,  and  discovered  that  the  New  York  public  was 
not  yet  ready  for  the  nude  in  art.  Gerlando  Marsiglia  and  William  Dunlap 
were  also  at  work  on  large  historical  and  scriptural  compositions  in  those  early 
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(lavs;  ami  later  Samuel  V.  15.  Morse  painted  a  Dying  Hercules,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  with  portraits  of  all  the  meinhers. 

Following  these  the  ninnher  of  figure  painters  steadily  increases.  The 
Italian  school,  which  had  previously  influenced  American  artists,  was  gradually 
usurped  by  the  schools  of  Diisseldorf,  which  can  claim  a  large  share  in  develop- 
ing the  historical  art  of  the  United  States.  Emanuel  Leutze,  a  German  by  birth, 
was  the  painterof  a  series  of  large  pictures  portraying  mainly  historical  lubjocte. 
His  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware  is  the  best  known  of  these.  W  II 
Powell  is  best  known  by  his  De  Soto  Discovering  the  Mississippi  and  Perry's 
Victory  at  Lake  Erie.  Thomas  B.  Read,  the  "poet-painter,"  enjoyed  great 
popularity  through  his  Sheridan's  Ride,  and  Henry  Peters  Gray  will  be  longest 
remembered  by  his  Wages  of  War,  which  was  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Daniel  Huntington,  known  in  the  present  day  chiefly  as  a  portrait 
painter,  executed  in  his  youth  among  other  large  allegorical  and  historical  sub- 
jects, the  large  Republican  Court,  which  was  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 
To-day  there  are  a  number  of  prominent  figure  painters  in  New  York  whose 
reputation  for  excellent  work  maybe  6aid  to  be  international.  Edwin  Abbey, 
Kenyon  Cox,  Robert  Weir,  William  Dodge,  and  Frederick  Bridgcmau  are 
prominent  among  those  represented  in  many  of  the  public  and  private  gal- 
leries of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  but  natural  that  our  first  attempts  in  art  should  be  imitative  rather 
than  original,  and  anything  approaching  a  distinctively  American  style  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Yet  in  the  years 
before  1850,  the  art  of  landscape  painting  could  already  be  said  to  possess 
a  certain  individuality— the  first  step  to  a  national  art  spirit  being  made  in  this 


direction.  Among  the  earliost  followors  of  landscape  (minting  were  .1.  <  I,  Ward, 
(  .  Ward,  William  Wall,  William  Oddic,  W.  .1.  Burnett,  and  John  Kvcrs. 
Liter  American  landscape  painting  found  a  notable  trio  in  Thomas  Cole,  Ashcr 

B.  Durand,  and  Thomas  Doughty.  of  Cole's  large  allegorical  landscapes,  The 
Course  of  Empire,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Now  York  Historical  Society, 
will  secure  for  the  artist  a  permanent  plan-  of  prominence  a  Qg  the  followon 

of  the  old  school.  Colo  was  probably  tlio  fJrsl  American  artist  to  luakoo  profai 

sion  of  landscape  painting.    Thomas  Doughty,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty -ci^ht 

abandoned  the  leather  trade  for  art,  won  much  success  in  spite  of  his  inadequate 
instruction.  Ashor  B.  Durand,  who  lirst  bouama  known  as  an  engraver,  took 
up  the  brush  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  ami  achieved  distinction.    TllOSO  Oarlj 

landscape  painters  greatly  admired  the  beau  ties  of  the  1 1  ml*  the  Cat*kill», 

and  Lake  George,  and  wore  often  spoken  of  o»  "  the  Hudson  Kiver  school." 

A  largo  group  of  landscape  painters  followed  these  leaders  and  became 
deservedly  popular;  among  them  .lames  l{,  BrOOVOrt,  Albert  T.  Hrichor,  and 
J.  B.  Bristol.  Thomas  Moran,  who  began  his  art  career  as  an  enslaver's 
apprentice,  is  famous  lor  his  Grand  Cation  of  the  Yellowstone  and  ihe  Chasm 
Of  the  Colorado,  which  were  purchased  by  Congress  for  ten  thousand  dollars 
each.  Albert  Biorstfldt,  who  is  also  identified  with  the  scenery  of  tho  great 
West,  is  famed  for  his  binder's  Peak,  sold  for  twenty  live  thousand  dollars; 
Storm  in  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  valued  at  thirty-five  thousand  dollars ;  and 
Estee  Park,  Colorado,  which  was  sold  to  the  Karl  of  Dunraven  for  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  Frederick  Church,  a  pupil  of  Cole,  has  oxlllbltod  landscapes  por 
t  raying  scones  from  almost  every  part  of  tho  world.  His  Icebergs,  for  which 
he  made  sketches  off  the  coa»l  of  Dil.i-.ulor,  was  purchased  in  Kngland.  The 
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II. mi  i  of  the  Andes  was  sold  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  his  Niagara, probably 
the  bost  known  of  liis  works,  was  purchased  by  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Wask 
ington  for  twelve  thousand  five  l.nndred  dollars.  Thomas  Hill  is  another  artist 
wllOSO  pictures  of  mountain  and  forest  scenes  arc  well  known.    With  George 

1  ll"""r      Martain,  Alexander  Wyant,  II  II.  Wyant.  James  II.  Hart, 

R  Swain  Gifford,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  and  II.  Bolton  Jones,  landscape  art  is 
brought  down  to  the  present  day. 

Of  marine  painters  there  is  no  mention  in  the  early  annals  of  our  art,  although 
A.  Van  Beest,  a  Dutch  marine  painter,  was  one  of  the  early  teachers  of  art  in 
NOW  Fork.  At  present  there  are  a  number  of  our  artists  who  have  won 
special  praise  in  this  form  of  work,  the  most  prominent  in  recent  years  being 
Thomas  Moran,  Arthur  Quartloy,  Alexander  Harrison,  and  W.  T.  ami  M.  F.  II. 
Do  Haas.  The  animal  painters  also  seem  to  be  a  product  of  a  Inter  period,  if 
we  except  the  drawings  of  John  James  Audubon  for  his  Ornithology  An 


early  animal  painter  was  William  J.  Hayes,  whose  best-known  picture,  The 
American  Uison,  is  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  Beards  have  used 
animals  in  their  well-known  series  of  satires;  but  James  Hart,  who  introduced 
animal.-  into  his  landscapes,  and  Peter  Moran,  who  has  found  enviable  success 
in  this  line,  may  he  said  to  be  the  pioneers  of  tins  school.  Many  excellent  artists 
have  successfully  devoted  themselves  to  fruit,  flower,  and  still-life  painting 
among  those  well  known  by  their  work  at  present  are  Paul  de  Longpre,  ('.  H. 
Hirst,  John  La  Farge,  Mary  Alley  Neal,  and  Sophie  Mitchell. 

The  most  conspicuous  artist  in  early  genre  painting  was  William  S.  Mount, 
the  son  of  a  Long  Island  farmer,  and  originally  a  sign  painter.  His  delinea- 
tions of  the  life  of  the  American  farmer  and  his  negro  held  hands,  are  admi- 
rable through  their  characteristic  national  spirit.  The  example  of  Mount  was 
followed  later  by  Henry  Inman,  Thomas  Hicks,  and  others,  who  gave  us  many 
vigorous  and  picturesque  representations  of  country  and  Western  life.  The 
Indian  tribes  found  delineators  in  George  Catlin  and  C.  F.  Witnar.  while  Wil- 
liam Ranney  essayed  the  life  of  the  trappers  and  frontiersmen.  Of  the  many 
New  York  artists  of  to-day,  John  G.  Brown  makes  a  specialty  of  the  newsboy 
and  street  arab,  Thomas  W.  Wood  of  village  scenes,  and  Eastman  Johnson  and 
Thomas  Ilovenden  of  the  American  negro.  As  representatives  of  the  imagina- 
tive in  ideal  art,  Elihu  Vedder  in  his 
weird  conceptions  stands  almost  alone. 
His  work  is  characterized  by  great 
lesthetic  delicacy  and  strength  of  exe- 
cution. The  work  of  Frederick  Ohurch 
is  equally  fantastic  in  spirit,  but  thor- 
oughly individual  in  his  treatment  of 
the  poetically  humorous. 

A  particular  feature  of  American 
art  development  is  the  fact  that  paint- 
ing was  here  not  preceded  by  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  ceramic  art,  as  is  the 
rule  elsewhere,  but  that  it  came  hist 
in  order.  I'ndoubtedly  the  primitive 
and  unsettled  life  of  our  forefathers 
gave  them  little  opportunity  to  mani- 
fest their  ability  in  those  arts.  The 
mural  decoration  of  public  buildings 
has  given  only  our  younger  generation 
of  painters  an  opportunity  of  testing 
their  strength  in  this  form.  These  in- 
clude John  La  Farge,  who  bus  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  frescoes  in  church  FREDERICK  .1  AMES. 
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edifices,  his  Ascension  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  being 

ii  notable  work.  Will  II.  Ix)W 
has  designed  a  number  of  studies 
for  stained  glass  and  painted 
frescoes  which  have  placed  him 
among  the  better  known  of  our 
artists  in  this  line,  bis  decorations 
for  the  hotels  Waldorf  and  Im- 
perial being  tine  examples  of  his 

skill.  C.  V.  Turner's  mural  dec- 
orations in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
and  bis  Triumph  .if  Manhattan 
in  the  Manhattan  Hotel  place  him 
also  in  the  front  rank.  Robert 
Blum's  frieze,  Music,  in  the  hull 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  exam- 
ples of  mural  painting  in  the  city. 
Edwin  E.  Abbey  is  represented 
in  New  York  by  his  Howling 
Green  at  the  Hotel  Imperial; 
Edward  Simmons  by  his  Justice 
in  the  Criminal  Court;  Edwin 

Hlashfield  by  several  fresi  -  in 

public    buildings  ;    and  Frank 
Fowler,  (ieorge  W.  Maynard,  and  Frederick  Crowninshield  in  the  Waldorf. 

In  the  painting  of  panoramas  and  stage  scenery  native  artists  have  always 
shown  great  ability.  The  first  panorama  seen  in  New  York  was  exhibited  in 
Greenwich  Street  in  1"'.)">.  In  1817  Vanderlyn  erected  a  panorama  building 
which  he  called  the  Rotunda,  and  which  later  became  the  property  of  the  city- 
In  1838  a  panorama  of  Jerusalem  was  shown  in  Prince  Street,  and  in  1850  a 
panorama  of  Cuba.  Most  of  the  panoramas  exhibited  here  in  later  years  have 
borne  the  signature  of  some  foreign  artist,  although  many  young  American  urt 
students  have  assisted  in  their  production.  In  bcenic  painting  New  York  has 
developed  a  proficiency  which  places  it  at  the  head  of  this  work  in  America. 

Water-color  painting  has  developed  a*  an  art  only  since  the  Civil  War.  In 
1865  a  collection  of  water  colors  by  English  artists  was  exhibited  in  New  ork, 
and  gave  such  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  artists  of  the  time  that  before  two 
years  the  American  Water-Color  Society  was  formed.  In  isi;7  the  society 
published  a  pamphlet  intended  to  enlighten  the  public,  which  seemed  to  enter- 
tain some  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  water-color  work.    This  branch  of  art 
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is  one  of  the  most  popular  to-day,  and  prominent  among  water-color  painton 
are  J.  Wells  Champney,  F.  S.  Church,  Thomas  Monm,  <4.  W.  E.  Edwards, 
Maud  Humphrey,  Percy  Morun.  and  F.  Childe  llassam. 

Plastic  art  was  one  of  the  latosl  phase-  of  1  arl  dovolopiuonl    I  Ihiof  among 

the  earliest  sculptors  in  New  York  war*  John  Dixoy,  an  Irishman  who  arrived 

herein  1780.     lie  i  leled  some  ideal  statuary,  such  as  (iunvmede,  Hercules 

and  Hydra,  and  executed  a  figure  of  Juatioc  for  the  top  of  the  City  Hall.  Soulp 
ture  hardly  became  a  recognized  factor  in  the  progross  of  native  art  until  the 
beginning,  of  the  present  contury.    Aalatoaa  1810  Trumbull  told  John  Fnutoo, 
who  applied  to  him  for  advice,  that  sculpture  would  not  bo  needed  hero  l"i 
another  hundred  years.  This  same  Fni/ce,  howovor,  who  was  originally  a  stone 

cutter,  produced  a  number  of  Creditable  bust*,  the  one  Of  John  Wells,  done  in 
IS24,  being  the  first  executed  in  marble  by  an  Aineriean.  Thomas  Crawford, 
a  pupil  of  Fni7.ee,  and  later  of  ThorwahUeu,  won  much  fame  both  in  Europe 

ami  America.    The  New  \  ork  Historical  Society  possesses  his  Orpheus  and 

Indian  Chief.  New  York  has  many  examples  of  sculpture  in  the  form  of  pub- 
lic monuments  and  statues,  the  best  one  being  tllC  Admiral  Pamigut  statue  b\ 
AugUStUS  St.  ( iaudens.     Other  artist-,  represented  by  this  work  are  Hon  TV  K. 

Brown,  John  Q.  A.  Ward,  Miss  Emma  Stobbins,  and  J,  Wilson  Mocdonnld. 

The  professional  illustrator  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  William 
CroomC  and   John  (!.  Chapman  were    the  first  able  workers  in    that.  line. 

During  the  decade  after  the  Civil  War,  which  itself  called  forth  an  immonso 
.piautity  of  illustrated  literature,  the  art  of  illustration  rose  gradually.  Among 
the  prominent  illustrators  "f  to-day  are  W. 
T.  Smedley,  Ellhu  Voider,  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  Howard  Pyle,  Frederick  Reming- 
ton, H.  West  Olincdinst,  and  there  are  many 

others  of  equal  merit.  In  caricature  Now 
^  ork  artists  have  always  shown  strength 
and  individuality.  During  1850,  John  Me- 
I.enan,  Augustus  Iloppin,  II.  E.  Stephens, 
and  Francis  Bellow  became  prominent. 
Thomas  Nast  made  his  reputation  by  his 
war  pictures  and  anti -Tweed  cartoons, 
while  his  rival.  Matt  Morgan,  was  onlj 
second  in  popularity.  A  number  of  Ameri- 
can illustrators  have  shown  u  special  apti- 
tude in  this  form  of  work. 

From  the  beginning  New  York  has 
always  bad  its  quota  of  art  instructors. 
One'of  the  earliest  well-known  teachers  of 

painting  was  Edward  Savage.    He  was  fol-  If,  0I11LDB  HM8AM. 
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lowed  by  Arcbibnld  Robertson,  who  will)  his  brother, 
in  17i»2,  founded  the  Columbia  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing.   This  was  superseded  in  1802  by  the  New 
+         York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  gallery  and  art  school 
and  the  purchase  of  works  of  art.    In  1808 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts.    The  only  professional 
artist  among  its  members  was  John  Trum- 
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bull,  later  its  president.     The  Academy 
hud  an  antique  school  and  gave  exhibi- 
tions, the  first  of  which  was  held  in  Green- 
wich Street.    Napoleon  I  presented  the  Acad- 
emy with  numerous  engravings  and  drawings  ; 
but  interest  in  the  enterprise  waned,  financial 
difficulties  arose,  and  after  many  struggles  the 
property  was  sold  at  public  auction. 

In  L825  a  number  of  its  students,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  methods  of  its  instruction,  had  formed  u  new  organization 
which  was  so  successful  that  in  the  following  year  it  gave  rise  to  the  present 
National  Academy,  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse  being  elected  president.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  present  building  at  the  corner  of  Twentj  -third  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue  waa  laid  October  lit,  lsiili.  The  National  Academy  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  artists,  associates,  and  academicians,  each  class  being  limited 
to  one  hundred.  Only  pictures  never  before  publicly  shown  in  New  York 
are  admitted  to  the  exhibitions.  Candidates  for  membership  must  be  pro- 
fessional artists,  should  have  exhibited  at  the  Academy  at  least  one  season 
before  their  nomination,  and  are  rcipiired  within  one  year  of  their  election 
to  present  the  Academy  with  their  portrait.  There  are  spring  and  fall  exhi- 
bition-. The  BChoojs  of  the  Academy  are  directed  by  the  academicians,  and 
are  open  dftj  and  evening  from  October  until  dune,  free  to  both  sexes.  For 
admission  the  applicant  must  present  a  shaded  drawing  of  some  part  of  a 
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cast  of  a  human  form  of  sufficient  merit  to  promise  hope  of  future  advance- 
ment. 

The  Art  Students*  League  was  organized  in  1875  by  pupils  who  were 
influenced  by  the  modern  French  school.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
drawing,  painting,  or  modeling,  ami  instruction  in  anatomy,  perspective,  and  com- 
position. The  membership  of  the  league  is  composed  of  professional  artiste 
and  students  of  both  sexes;  and  the  classes  are  open  to  all  who  have  attained 
the  required  standard  in  drawing.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  life  class 
must  submit  a  drawing  of  a  full-length  figure ;  to  the  portrait  class,  of  a  head 
from  a  cast  or  from  life  ;  and  to  the  composition  class,  an  original  design.  In 
1877  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  which  was  formed  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, joined  with  the  Art  Student-'  League,  the  Architectural  League,  and 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Pastel,  forming  the  Fine  Arts  Society,  which  owns 
the  handsome  building,  No.  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

Resides  the  art  schools  of  the  Academy  and  the  League,  other  educational 
institutions  are  open  to  the  art  students  of  the  city.  In  the  Cooper  Institute, 
founded  through  the  munificence  of  Peter  Cooper,  young  men  and  women  can 

receive  instruction  in  mechanical,  architectural, 
perspective,  cast,  and  form  drawing ;  in  photog- 
raphy, painting  and  modeling,  and  in  engrav- 
ing and  drawing  on  wood.    There  are  evening 
and  day  classes,  and  the  rules  of  admission 
are  very  simple.    No  pupil  is  received 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  only 
a  fair  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
"N,  and  arithmetic,  and  certificates  of  good 

conduct  are  demanded.  If  talent  for 
high  art  is  shown,  students  are  recom- 
mended to  those  art 
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schools  designed   particularly  for  professional 
artist-.    Some  of  the  prominent  American  artiste 
owe  their  early  development  to  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute ;  but  its  most  valuable  work  is  accomplished 
in  the  industrial  arts. 

Various  associations  for  the  purpose  of  study 
have  been  formed;  such  us  the  Sharp  Art  School, 
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Charcoal  Club,  and  the  Kit  Kat  Club,  the  latter  and  the  Salmagundi  giving 
some  thought  to  social  intercourse.   More  utilitarian  in  character  arc  the  Soci- 
ety of  American  Arts,  the  Ladies'  Art  Association,  Society  «>f  Decorative  An, 
Woman's  Art  Club,  Society  of  Artist  -  Artisans,  New  York    Etching  Club, 
Water-Color  Society,  Associ- 
ated Artists,  Municipal  Art 
Society,  American  Society  of 
Scenic  Painting,  and  others. 

Though  New  York  has 
no  salm  thut  honors  worthy 
exhibitors,  private  liberality 
lias  provided  prizes,  com- 
peted for  at  stated  intervals. 
At  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  are  awarded  annually 
three  prizes  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  three  hundred  dollars 
each,  endowed  by  Julius 
Hallgarten,  for  the  three 
best  pictures  in  oil  by  Amer- 
icans under  thirty -five  years 
of  age;  the  Thomas  B.  Clark 
prize  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, for  the  best  painting  in 
oil  by  an  American ;  and  the 
Norman  W.  Dodge  prize  of 
three  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
best  picture  painted  in  the 
United  States  by  a  woman. 
At  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artiste, 
the  Webb  prize  of  three 
hundred  dollars  is  awarded 
annually  for  the  best  land- 

scape  by  an  American  under  forty  years  of  age.  The  art  students  are  also 
offered  "incentives  for  special  effort.  At  the  Academy  of  Design,  the  Elliott 
and  Suydam  medals  and  the  Hallgarten  money  prizes  are  competed  for;  and 
the  Art  Students'  League  has  awarded  some  foreign  scholarships.  In  1891 
John  A.  Chandler  founded  a  fund  for  foreign  art  students,  winch  yields  nine 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  support  a  student  for  five  year-  in  I'ar.s. 

As  a  city,  New  York  has  no  public  urt  collection— if  we  except  the  gallery 
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of  portraits  <>f  political  and  military  celebrities  in  the  City  Hall,  which  mdudus 
interesting  examples  of  early  American  portraiture.  The  largest  and  moil  Im- 
portant collection  of  art  object!  in  the  city  is  that  in  the   Metropolitan  Art 

Museum,  which  was  lir-t  suggostod  in  I860  by  a  memorial  from  American  citi- 
zens in  Europe  to  John  .lay, 
president  of  the  Union 
League  Club.   Tin-  art  com 

mittce  of  the  elub  held  a 
public  mooting  which  result- 
ed in  the  Incorporation  in 

I-711  of  the  Metropolitan 
MugOUm  "f  Art.  John  Tay- 
lor   Johnston  was  the  lir-t 

president,  ami  two  yean  later 

the  first  exhibition  was  held. 

The  Aral  acquisition  of  any 
importance  was  the  Blodgoti 
collection,    which  contains 

siime  excellent  examples  of 
the  Flemish,  I  hitch,  Spanish, 

French,  and  English  schools. 
Soon  after  that  the  collec- 
tion of  '  lonoral  l.uigi  P.  do 
Cosnula's  Cypriote  antiqui- 
ties was  acquired.  Among 

the  numerous  private  dona- 
tions there  is  the  portrait  of 

Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
from     Henry  Havemeyer; 
Home  line  old  masters  from 
Henry  (1.  Murqmind  ;  a  col- 
lection of  modern  paintings 
from    Catherine  Ix>rillard 
Wolfe,  who  also  bequeathed 
two  huudred  thousand  dol 
laiu   in  money  ;   original  drawings  by  old  masters  from  Morris  K.  Jessiip. 
(icrge  E.  Sency,  and  Corneliuh  Vandcrl.ilt.  who  alio  presented  the  Horse 
Fair,  by  Uosa    i'.onhcur,  valued  at    fifty-five   thousand  dollar-.      Levi  Male 
Willard  bequeathed  about  seventy-live  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
architectural  cast.;  Mr-.  .1.  Crosby  Brown,  nearly  three  hundred  musical  instru- 
ments; John  Taylor  Johnston  gave  the  Rev.  Charles  W,  KiugV  collection  of 

engraved  genii.;  W   II.  Ymid.-rbilt.  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  Miss  Sarah 
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Lazarus,  miniatures  and  jewelry;  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  Egyptian  engraved 
stones  inn]  other  art  objects;  Henry  Hilton,  Meissonicr's  Friedlund, 
L807j  and  Detaille's  Defense  of  Champigny;  James  Jackson  Juwcs, 
some  artistic  glass;  Alphonsc  Dupmt,  piaster  easts  from  ivory  carv- 
ings, mill  S.  W.  Pliocnix,  W,  II.  Huntington,  William  E,  Dodge,  S.  L. 
Barlow,  Richard  M.  Hunt,  Jacob  Scbiff,  and  others,  many  more 
valuable  treasures.    Through  these  donations  and  by  judi- 
cious  purchases  the  collection  lias  grown  with  great  rapidity, 
iiml  now  embrace*  valuable  antiquities,  paintings,  statuary, 
druwiDgS,  engravings,  gems,  metal  work,  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  seals,  cylinders,  pottery,  and  other  objects  and 
curiosities.    In  18S0  the  building  in  Central  Park  was 
inaugurated  and  formally  opened  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.    It  has  since  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved,  and  on  certain  days  the  public  is  admitted 
without  charge. 

The  Now  York  Historical  Society  possesses  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian 

schools,  presented  by  Thomas  J.  Bryan  ;  the  Louis  Durr 
collection,  the  old  Now  York  Gallery;  Luinas  Reed's 
collection,  and  many  other  interesting  works  of  early 
American  art.    The  National  Academy,  through  their  rule 
that  every  associate  must  present  a  painted  portrait  of  himself, 
and,  when  he  becomes  an  academician,  an  example  of  his  work, 
has  accumulated  a  collection  of  much  interest  to  the  art  historian. 
The  Lenox  Library  has  a  notable  collection  of  modem  works, 
including  paintings  by  Munkuesy,  Turner,  De'.arocbo,  and  of 
notable  American  artists.     A  number  of  modern  paintings,  pre- 
sented by  William  Waldorf  Astor,  are  housed  in  the  Astor  Li- 
brary.   The  Mercantile  Library  possesses  a  number  of  fine  exam- 
ples of  early  American  sculpture.    The  Law  Library,  Lotus  Club, 
liar  Association,   I'nion  League  Club,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and 
Trinity  Church  also  own  many  fine  examples  of  art. 

Thoro  are  many  private  galleries  in  New  York,  and  the  value  of 
these  alone  is  estimated  at  eight  million  dollars.  At  art  sales  the 
value  of  notable  work  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  In  1885 
the  collection  of  George  [,  Senoy — two  hundred  and  eighty-five  in 
number— brought  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  Meis- 
BOnior'8  1807  COSt  the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars;  the  portrait  by  Rembrandt,  presented  by  Henry  G. 
Mimpmnd  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  cost  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  corresponding  values  have  been  sot  on  other  art  works 
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owned  in  this  city.     At  the  Stewart  sale,  February  3  and  4,  18!>8,  the 
following  prices  were  paid  :  Fortnny's  Choosing  the  Model,  fortv-two 
thousand  dollars;  the  Antiquary,  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
lars; the  Arab  Fantasia,  twelve  thousand  dollars;  Baudry's  the  Wave 
and  the  Pearl,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  dollars ;  and  a  number  of 
the  Barbizon  school  from  two  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  to 
thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  the  latter  being  paid 
for  a  Tryon. 

The  paintings  shown  at  one  of  the  annual  receptions  of  the 
Union  League  Club  were  insured  for  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  1883  a  loan  collection  of  pointings  and  various 
ohjiii  ifm-t,  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  was  insured 
for  more  than  one  million  dollars.    The  sales  of  one  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Academy  aggregated  forty  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  art  stores  of  New  York  as  well  as  in  the  galleries  are 
found  representative  works  of  all  the  best  American  and  foreign 
artists. 

Numerous  American  artists  have  been  represented  in  the  Paris 
Salon*  and   Expositions.     John  Vauderlyn,  as  early  as  1808, 
received  a  medal  for  his  Marias  on  the  Ruins  of  Carthage.    F.  A. 
Bridgman,  in  187S,  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
Funeral  of  the  Mummy,  and  in  the  same  year  D.  M.  Ann- 
was  similarly  honored  as  Director  of  the  American  Art 
tment.    Frederick  E.  Church  received  a  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  I8G7 ;  Elizabeth  Gardener,  honorable  mention 
at  the  Salon  of  1879;  and  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Albert  Bier- 
tadt,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  J.  Wells  Chompnoy,  Charles  E. 
and  Samuel  Coleman,  Frank  Fowler,  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton, John  S.  Sargent,  Edward   Kemeys,  Winslow 
Homer,  George  Inness,  Thomas  Moran,  and  others, 
have  also  been  successful  exhibitors. 
The  new  realistic  school  of  sculpture  has  a  strong 
showing  in  this  city.    Its  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative, Augustus  St.  (iandens (now  in  Paris), 
has  adorned  several  of  the  public  buildings  and 
parks  by  his  work.    Edward  Kemeys  is  celebrated 
for  his  animal  studies,  and  J.  S.  Hartley,  Wil- 
liam R.  O'Donovan,  and  Launt  Thompson  are 
remarkable  for  their  portrait  busts.  Formerly 
all  our  bronzes  had  to  be  cast  in  Paris,  Munich, 
or  Rome  ;  but  that  necessity  has  been  obviated 
by  the  notable  progress  New  York  firms  have 
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made  in  that  industry.  Engraving  did  not  antedate  sculpture  in  its  artistic  and 
technical  development.  Henry  Hawkins,  the  first  engraver  in  New  \  ork,  like- 
all  the  early  engravers,  sought  employment  also  in  other  branches  of  art.  David 
Edwin,  « the  first  good  engraver  of  the  human  countenance  who  appeared  in 
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thia  country,"  spoke  of  the  rudo  imperfections  attendant  upon  engraving  mi.l 
copper-plate  printing  of  the  time.  Peter  Maverick  was  for  tome  yoan  the  bod 
engraver  in  the  city,  and  the  work  of  bJa  son  and  grandaon  marki  the  gradual 
development  of  the  art.  Asher  Durand,  JamOt  Sn.illie  and  Ilia  son,  and  tl.o 
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brothers  Mull  nliso  excelled  in  this  art.  Others  of  repute  were  Joseph  Andrews, 
Edwin  Forbes,  and  G.  0,  <  iriswold.  Mezzotint  engraving  was  a  popular  medium 
for  hook  illustration.  Lithography  has  made  great  progress  since  1827,  when 
the  Franklin  Institute  granted  Rembrandt  Pcale  u  medal  for  his  work  in  this 
line.  In  advertising,  art  chromo-lithography  has  risen  to  a  high  stage  of  per- 
fection. Etching,  which  was  at  first  only  used  for  illustrative  work  shows 
remarkable  improvement,  and  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  New  Fork  Etching 
Cluli  some  of  the  best-known  artists  are  to  be  found  represented. 
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In  wood  engraving  progress  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  place  our  work  on  a 
level  with  the  host  produced  in  Europe.  Alexander  Anderson,  called  the 
"American  Bewick,"  was  our  first  wood  engraver.  Prior  to  18(40  there  was 
little  demand  for  original  work,  but  the  introduction  of  illustrated  newspapers 
brought  the  change.  Some  of  the  best  American  wood  engravers  have  worked 
in  New  York,  and  in  1891  the  Society  of  American  Wood  Engravers  received 
a  diploma  at  the  Berlin  International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts.  Photography 
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bus  been  of  great  sen  ice  I"  the  engraver,  and  there  are  many  mechanical  pro- 
Cesses  of  reproduction  to-day  which  place  the  fine  arts  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Brooklyn  is  actively  interested  on  its  own  account  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
advancement  of  art.  The  Brooklyn  Art  Association  was  organized  in  18»'.4. 
It  has  a  handsome  stone  building  of  Gothic  architecture  on  Montague  Street, 
adjoining  the  Academy  of  Music,  It  gives  semi-annual  exhibitions,  with  free 
admission  to  the  public,  at  which  have  been  seen  over  ten  thousand  works  of 
art.  In  1864  it  exhibited  a  collection  of  engravings,  the  first  to  take  place  in 
America.  In  the  spring  of  ls72  it  exhibited  a  collection  of  works  of  American 
art,  arranged  chronologically  from  171.".  to  1872. 
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The  Brooklyn  Art  ( 'luh,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1881,  lias  as  members  all  the  artists  of 
note  in  the  borougli.  It  holds  annual  Fall 
ami  Spring  exhibitions. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arte  and 
Sciences  is  a  powerful  body,  numeric/illy  and 
intolloctually.  It  has  nearly  five  thousand 
members,  and  is  the  most  influential  and  pro- 
gressive in  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  any  similar  organization  in  this 
country.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
authorized  to  establish  museums  of  art  and 
science.  In  pursuance  of  this  a  site  was  se- 
lected in  Institute  Park  (a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining about  forty-five  acres  on  the  summit 
and  BOUthom  Slope  of  Prospect  Hill)  far  ing 
the  Kastcrn  Parkway,  and  leased  to  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
one  hundred  years  at  a  nominal  rent.  The 
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value  of  the  site  is  §900,000.  The  (then)  City  of  Brooklyn  erected  a  section  of  the 
museum,  which  was  opened  June  _',  1897,  at  a  cost,  of  §300,000.  A  like  appropriation 
will  be  made  each  year  until  the  structure  is  completed,  when  it  will  inclose  an  area 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  with  four  interior  courts.  The  plan  provides 
for  collection-,  illustrating  the  general  history  of  Art  and  Architecture  on  the  first  Moor, 
rooms  for  the  illustration  of  the  practical  Arts  and  Sciences  on  the  second  floor,  and  gal- 
leries for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  and  Decorative 
Art  on  the  third  floor.  The  central  portion  is  carried  one  story  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  building,  and  in  this  the  Schools  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  Architecture  will  he  located. 

A  rare  example  of  the  successful  combining  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture 
is  presented  in  the  new  building  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York.  The  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  architect,  Mr.  James  Brown  Lord, 
has  resulted  in  an  addition  to  the  architecture  of  New  York  which  not  only  he  and  the 
artist-  and  sculptors  employed  thereon  may  view  with  satisfaction,  but  which  citizens  in 
general  may  regard  with  pride,  and  to  which  they  and  future  generations  can  point  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  In  order  that  the 
plans  should  be  carried  out  by  builders  thoroughly  competent  to  grasp  the  artistic 
details  and  classic  construction  of  the  proposed  building,  it  was  made  a  provision  of 
the  act  which  authorized  the  erection  of  this  building,  that  the  contract  should  not 
necessarily  be  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  whether  or  not  he  he  competent,  as  has  been 
the  custom,  thus  making  it  possible  to  select  men  thoroughly  equipped  in  every  par- 
ticular for  that  class  of  work.    The  result  of  the  acceptance  of  this  idea  has  been  most 
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gratifying:  not  only  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  but  also  from  the  practical 
considerations  that  tlu>  building  1ms  been  completed  within  tlie  time  limit  ami 
also  within  the  appropriation,  which  was  §700,000 — §3<xi,oo0  for  construction 
nnd  $800,000  for  sculpture  and  interior  decoration.  This  has  never  before 
been  the  case  in  the  construction  of  n  public  building  in  New  York,  ami  this 
successful  prcccdont  will  he  followed  in  building  the  new  Hall  of  Records  and 
the  Now  ^  oris  Public  Library,  and  it  i-  to  be  Imped  in  all  future  public  building. 
Considering  the  importance  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
building  from  the  standpoint  of  art  and  architecture,  a  brief  description  will  not 
be  out  of  place  in  this  article. 

Dignity  and  grace  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  classic  Corinthian 
architecture,  which  the  material,  pure  white  marble,  enhances  and  blends.  The 
imposing  columns  and  portico  1  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  marl.le  steps)  of  the 
m  ini  entrance,  on  Twenty-fifth  Street,  ami  the  order  of  columns  supporting  the 
projecting  cornice  ou  the  Madison  Avenue  side,  add  impressiveuess  and  ornute- 
QOBI  to  the  design.  The  sculpture  which  adorns  the  building  is  part  of  the 
architectural  conception,  being  intended  to  emphasize,  as  integral  parts,  the  har- 
monious whole. 

The  main  group  over  the  pediment  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Street  elevation, 
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representing  Justice,  is  by  Mr.  Daniel  Chester  French;  The  central  feature  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  facade  is  another  large  group,  representing  Peace,  by  Mr. 
Carl  Bitter.    Each  of  these  groups  is  twelve  feet  high. 

On  each  side  of  the  portico,  at  the  summit  of  the  steps,  is  a  pedestal  hearing 
a  seated  statue  of  Force  and  Wisdom  respectively,  sculptured  by  F.  Wellington 
Kuckstuhl.  Iu  tlie  pediment  over  the  portico,  the  triangular  space  or  tympanum 
is  filled  with  an  allegorical  representation  of  Law  triumphing  over  Anarchy, 
executed  by  Charles  II.  Niehaus.  Its  dimensions  are  forty-three  feet  long  by 
nine  feet  high.  The  end  of  the  building  fronting  on  the  square  is  distinguished 
hy  a  row  of  four  caryatides  supporting  the  top  cornice  ;  these  represent  the 
four  seasons,  ami  are  the  work  of  Thomas  Shields  Clarke. 

The  rest  of  the  skyline  is  broken  at.  regular  intervals  by  decorative  statue.-, 
which  complete  the  scheme  of  the  architecture.  The  sculptors  of  these  figures, 
of  which  there  are  ten,  are  Charles  A.  Lopez,  Herbert  Adams,  E.  < '.  Potter,  J. 
Scott  Hartley,  George  E.  Bissei,  II.  K.  Push-Brown,  John  Donoghue,  Augustus 
Lukeman,  Philip  Martigny.  and  William  Cowper.  The  reliefs,  which  fill  in  the 
small  pediments  over  the  windows  of  the  bel  stage,  are  the  work  of  II.  M. 
Schwarzott. 

The  mural  decoration  of  the  interior  owes  its  marvelous  beauty  and  artistic 
distinction  to  ten  famous  painters.  E.  II.  Blailifield,  H.  O.  Walker,  and  Edward 
Simmons,  are  responsible  for  the  three  huge  panels  on  the  easterly  wall  of  the 

court  room.    The  frieze  panels  of  this  1  m  have  been  painted  hy  Allied 

Collins,  Joseph  Lanher,  and  Kenyon  Cox.  The  frieze  panels  of  the  main 
entrance  hall  are  hy  Robert  licid,  11.  Siddons  Mowbray,  Willard  Metcalf,  and 
<'.  V.Turner.  The  harmony  of  lines  of  the  work  of  the  different  painters, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  attained  in  no  other  public  building  of  modern 
time*  either  here  or  in  Europe,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  painters  organized 
themselves  into  an  association  under  the  direction  and  advisement  of  the  famous 
mural  artist,  John  La  Fargo. 

The  development  of  art  in  New  York  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  The  artists  have  ceased  to  rely  upon  the  influence  of  foreign  schools,  aud 
are  every  year  becoming  more  individual  and  national  in  spirit.    There  is  not 

W  'h  of  the  Bohemian  spirit  iu  the  American  art  (enters  as  in  Europe,  but 

a  truly  fraternal  comradeship  exists  among  them,  and  their  devotion  to  art  for 
the  sake  of  art  will  lead  them  on  to  the  highest  results. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  tlie  scope  of  this  article  to  mention  all  the  artists 
who  have  achieved  distinction.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  name  even  all  the 
more  prominent  ones;  what  has  been  done  is  merely  suggestive,  as  a  list  of  the 
arti.-t-  iu  high  standing  in  New  York  i-  very  large,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
mense army  of  plodders  who  are  so  busily  engaged  in  making  a  living  with 
their  knowledge  of  drawing  that  they  have  no  time  to  develop  what  real 
artistic  instinct  they  may  possess. 
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EW  AMSTERDAM  produced  no  lit- 
oraturo  at  nil,  and  the  later  colonial 
period  was  not  enriched  by  any  con- 
tributions from  New  York  City.  It 
was  not  until  the  inception  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that  anything  autochthonous  emanated 
from  the  embryo  metropolis.    Then,  and 
later,  the  literary  men  and  women  who 
lived  here  were  not  numerous,  and  the 
local  periodicals,  which  were  few  and 
tentative  for  many  years,  contained  com- 
paratively little  from  without   the  city 
coterie,  while  to-day  New  York  is  the 
rendezvous  of   hundreds  of  acknowl- 
edged authors,  and  her  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  present  contributions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Writers 
seem  to  lind  it  advantageous  to  appear 
under  a  New  York  imprint,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  reading  public  has 
steadily  tended  to  the  establishment  of 
representative  literary  journals  in  the  city 
of    New  York.     Sooner  or  later  every 
American  author  of  worth,  and  many  for- 
eign ones,  send  or  bring  their  manuscripts 
to  New  York,  and  the  city,  like  a  monster  magnet,  draws  to  itself  the  literary 
poi  -<  nudities  in  whom  readers  at  large  take  interest. 

The  question  08  to  whether  New  York  is  or  is  not  the  literary  center  of 
America  was  discussed  long  ago,  anil  continues  to  be  debated,  though  not  an 
engrossing  topic.  It  was  dUcnssed  in  the  time  of  Poe,  who  took  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  question.  Whin  he  published  his  series  of  criticisms  on  The 
Literati  of  New  York,  he  explained  the  phraseology  of  his  title  by  saying: 
••  New  York  literature  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  that  of  the 
country  at  largo.  The  city  itself  is  the  focus  of  American  letters.  Its  authors 
inoludo  perhaps  one  fourth  of  all  in  America,  and  the  influence  they  exert  on 
their  brethren,  if  seemingly  silent,  is  not  the  less  extensive  and  decisive." 

There  ir>  601110  question  as  to  whether  this  was  true  in  the  '80s,  and  the 
'40s,  when  Poe  war-  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  wrote  these  words.  It 
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certainly  was  not  the  case  some  few  years  before.  Toward  the  beginning  of 
the  century  Philadelphia  held  a  higher  place  in  Idles-leUres.  Only  when  the 
century  began  did  New  York  commence  to  cut  any  figure  in  authorship.  Pre- 
vious to  1800  her  authors  who  are  at  all  recalled  to-day  are  but  two  in  number. 
France  can  claim  the  honor  of  the  ancestry  of  the  first — the  poet  Philip  Frc- 
neau.  He  was  born  on  Frankfort  Street,  in  1752,  of  a  family  which  had 
emigrated  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

The  same  year  also  saw  the  birth  of  Eliza  Bleecker,  the  earliest  New  York 
poetess,  the  daughter  of  Brandt  Schuyler,  and  of  excellent  family. 

But  if  New  York's  literary  activities  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  meagre, 
the  nineteenth  century  was  at  once  to  witness  a  change.  Before  ten  years  had 
run  their  course  a  host  of  brilliant  men  had  sprung  to  the  fore.  Washington 
Irving,  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  had  issued  his  History  of  New  York,  and,  in 
con  junction  with  James  Kirke  Paulding,  had  started  New  York's  first  magazine 
— Salmagundi.  Though  absent  from  the  city  on  foreign  travels  for  many  years, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  a  resident  abroad,  Irving  continued  a  leading  personage 
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in  the  metropolis'  literature  for  lmlf  a  century  thereafter.  The  old  house  ho 
was  born  in— on  William  Street,  near  Fulton  Street,  in  1783 — bos  gone,  but 
ita  precise  site  is  still  known  and  pointed  out. 

Contemporary  with  Irving  were  a  score  of  hardly  lesser  lights.  Paulding, 
his  confrere  in  Salmagundi,  poet,  humorist,  and  novelist,  afterward  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  Van  Bureu,  was  born  in  Dutchess  County,  in 
lTTit.     Removing  to  New  York  on  arriving  at  manhood,  he 
mediately  affiliated  with  the  literary  eircle.    The  most  promi 
nent  characteristic  of  Paulding  as  an  author  was 
nationality.     He  labored  to   demonstrate   the  fact 
American  natural  scenery  and  American  society  o< 
tained  ample  inspiration  and  material  for  the  Amir 
can  author.     Another  poet  of  the  time  was  John 
Howard  Payne,  born  in  New  York  in  1791.  The 
song  of  Home,  Sweet  Home,  occurring  in  a  drama 
called  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan,  immortalized  his 
name. 

Of  this  period  was  also  James  Laweon,  who  re- 
moved   from  Glasgow  to  New  York   in  1815, 
taking  deep  interest  in  American  letters,  and  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  works  of  Ilallcek 
and  other  authors  to  English  and  Scotch  audiences. 
When  Edwin  Forrest  appeared  at  the  Bowery  The- 
ater in  1826,  as  Othello,  Lawson  wrote  for  the  New 
York  Literary  Gazette  and   American  Atbenoeum 
the  first  criticism  on  that  actor,  pointing  out  defects, 
but   predicting   the    success  subsequently  attained, 
Gnlian  Crommelin  Verplanck,  born  in  New  York 
178(i,  a  ripe  scholar,  who  came  into  notice  in  this 
was  one  of  the  first  defenders  of  American  copyrigh 
author  of  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.    Samuel  Woodwi 
came  identified  with  New  York  life  in  lSii'.i.  -lose 
Drake,  who  wrote  The  American  Flag  and  The  Oulprit  Fay,  W08 

another  of  the  COtent  of  these  first  days  of  the  century;  ho  was  BDQA«  ALLAN  iqb 
born  in  New  York  in  1795,  and  now  lie*  in  an  all  but  neglected 

■rrave  in  the  IWou-h  of  the  It.-.mx.  Fitz-Grecne  Ilallcek,  this  poet's  greater 
friend,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  in  171"),  and  came  to  New  York  in 
1811,  remaining  for  thirty-eight  years,  during  which  time  his  graceful  poems 
made  his  name  familiar  in  America  and  England,  and  his  style,  ID  that  it  was  60 
tempting  to  copy,  was  the  bane  of  young  writers  of  verse. 

On  the  death  of  Drake,  Ilallcek  wrote  the  poem  beginning  With  the  men 
orablu  lines: 


"Oroon  bo  tlio  turf  above  thee, 
[friend  of  my  better  tfaj  ■ ' 

None  knew  dice  bill  to  loVO  tllOO, 
None  mimed  thee  bill  to  praise  " 

The  years  immediately  following  bring  on  the  atago  literati  of.  no  Iota  dis- 
tinction—Bryant,  Monis,  poo,  and  Willis,    William  ('ullen  Bryant, 
"  con  born  in  Cnmmington,  Mns-uichusctUs  in  IT'.'I,  did 
io  to  the  metropolis  until  ls'J.">,  when  bin  fame  as  n  poet 

d  ready  made.     Nine  years  earlier  he  had  published 

anatopsis,  and  this  had  established  his  reputation.  As 
ditor  of  the  Evening  Post,  from  1828  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  just  fifty  years  later,  lie  stood  as  one  of  the  chief 
literary  geniuses  of  the  city. 
Now  York  has  niunv  memories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poo. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-three  (in  1844),  lie  took  up  his 
reaidonco  here,  projecting  The  Stylus,  a  magazine 
of  his  own,  which  never  appeared.    He  was  edi- 
torially engaged  on   the    Evening   .Mirror.  The 
Raven  was  written  during  his  residence  in  New 
York,  and  appeared  in  the  Whig  Review  for  Fob 
rnarv,  |s|">.     In  the  game  year  Poe  began  to  edit 

the  Broadway  Journal,  in  connection  with  Gbariea 

II.  BriggS,  in  which  position  lib  remained  until  the 
publication  ceased,  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume. 
While  living  in   New  York  he  wrote  for  Godcy'* 
ijidy's  Hook,  The  Literati  of  New  York;  after  which 

removed  to  Fordliam,  where  aomo  of  his  moat  popu 

poems  and  tales  were  produced.  The  humble  cottage 
rbicb  he  lived  at  Fordlilim  still  stands  intact,  and  has 
j  a  literary  Mecca  for  the  growing  number  of  his 

W  admirers 

Morris  and  Willis  together— Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  ami  George 
Pope  Morris -were  powerful  forces  in  the  advancement  of  New- 
York  literature;  both  were  poets  anil  essayists  of  a  high  type,  and 

edited  during  the  '20s  and  '80s,  some  of  the  strongest  journals  of 

the  time.  Morris's  songs.  Woodman.  Spare  that  Tree,  and  Near  the  Ij.I.e.  were 
in  his  ddv,  and  later,  sung  all  over  the  country.  Willis  published  many  vol- 
bmcs;  edited  The  Legendary  and  The  Token  of  Fete-  Porloj  ;  founded  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  subsequently  merged  in  the  New  York  Mirror. 
He  took  absorbing  interest  in  literature,  and  frequently  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
young  aspirants  in  whom  he  recognized  merit.  Foe  was  for  a  time  in  lllfl 
'employ    Willis  has  publicly  testified  that  Poo  was  a  steady  and  conscientious 
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worker,  and  was  never  known 
(o  come  to  his  desk  under  the 
slightest  influence  of  stimu- 
lants. This  testimony  has  gone 
a  long  way  to  controvert  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  that 
Poe  was  n  constant  tippler. 
The  literary  activity  of  these 
two  men  continued  from  about 
1825  to  1865.  In  1S4<;  they 
joined  forces,  establishing  the 

Home  Journal,  which  periodi- 
cal is  still  in  existence. 

Tun  pieces  of  fragmentary 
literature  of  this  time  deserve 
especial  note.  Thomas  Dunn 
English  wrote  Ben  Bolt  for 
the  New  York  Minor  in  1X4.5, 
and  a  few  years  later  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Augustus  Muhlenberg 
wrote  the  hymn,  I  Would  not 
Live  Alway,  while  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  OhlU'ch  of 
WASHINGTON  IHVINti.  the  Holy  Communion. 

In  the  '50s  and  the  years 
immediately  following,  George  William  Curtis  and  Bayard  Taylor  were  the 
names  most  frequently  in  the  months  of  people  that  loved  literature.  Bayard 
Taylor,  though  horn  in  Pennsylvania,  made  New  York  his  literary  home,  and 
by  his  work  and  his  presence  kept  alive  American  literary  enthusiasm,  Trav- 
eler and  novelist,  ho  worked  incessantly  iu  the  turning  out  of  fresh  volumes. 
GoorgO  William  Curtis  was  one  of  the  original  editors  of  Putnam's,  for  which 
magazine  he  wrote  the  satirical  Potiphar  Papers,  and  the  story  of  Pruo  and  I. 
In  1858  ho  inaugurated  in  Harper's  Magazine  the  editorial  department  known 
as  Tin'  Easy  Chair,  which  he  conducted  until  his  death.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
was  for  a  number  of  years  editor  in  chief  of  Harper's  Weekly.  Editor  and 
essayist,  ho  was  also  a  "Good  (ioverninent "  politician,  and  during  the  later 
years  of  life  led  in  many  an  active  campaign  on  Staten  Island,  now  the 
Borough  "f  Richmond. 

In  1821  thoro  was  born  in  New  York  the  Shakespearean  scholar,  Richard 
Grant  White.    His  first  writing  was  as  a  dramatic,  musical,  and  art  critic  for 
the  Now  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  of  which  he  became  editor.    His  schol- 
arly and  critical  abilities  were  first  fully  exhibited  in  a  series  of  papers  in  Put- 
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nam's  Magazine,  in  which  he  qucstioningly  probed  the  reliability  of  Collier's 
folio  manuscript  emendations  of  Shakespeare. 

New  Yorkers  by  adoption,  in  the  later  years  of  their  life  (from  1850  to 
1870),  were  the  poetic  Gary  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe,  literally  earning  a  living 
by  their  pens. 

Bridging  the  chasm  between  the  New  York  of  1840  and  the  metropolis  of 
to-day  are  two  poet*,  man  and  wife;  they  alone  remain  of  those  days  more 
than  half  a  century  agone.  These  two — Richard  Henry  Stoddard  and 
Elizabeth  Drew  his  wife — have  lived  and  worked  in  New  York  for  many 
years,  the  former  since  1835,  each  wielding  a  strong  influence  for  the  growth 
and  perpetuation  of  American  letters.  After  serving  for  ten  years  as  literary 
editor  of  the  World,  Mr.  Stoddard  took  charge  of  the  literary  department  of 
the  Mail  and  Express. 

Since  I860  the  number  of  New  York  authors  of  merit  has  greatly  increased. 
The  names  of  the  most  distinguished  of  that  period  and  of  the  present  day  must 
suffice. 

The  dean  of  the  guild  of  letters  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  in  New 
York  is  most  generally  conceded  to  be  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  who  in  1853  made 
New  York  his  permanent  home,  and 
at  once,  following  the  true  bent  of 
his  nature,  fused  with  the  higher 
literary   element  and  began  to 
write.    The  grace,  perfection, 
and  virility  of  his  verse  awoke 
unusual    attention,    and  he 
soon   became   famous.  His 
latest  volume  of  poems  ap- 
peared in  189".  Meantime 
he  has  added  much  of  value 
to  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try, both  in  prose  and  verse, 
all  his  work  being  aglow  with 
an  intense  spirit  of  nationality. 
He  has  probably  done  more  for 
the  permanency   of  American 
letters  than  any  American  author. 
Young  writers  have  alway*  found 
in  him  a  eordial  friend  and  a  ju- 
dicious adviser. 

Nearly  all  his  life  Mr.  Stedman  has 
been  in  active  commercial  business  as     P1T2VGREENE  n  ALLECK. 
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well  as  in  literature.  His  literary  work,  despite  its  volume,  is  done  "after 
hours."    He  is  a  banker  and  broker  in  AVall  Street,  and  may  be  found  in  bis 

office  almost  any  day. 

Walt  Whitman  has  celebrated  New  York  in  some  of  bis  poems,  and  after 
the  civil  war  was  for  some  years  a  familiar  figure  on  lower  Broadway,  when 
the  famous  "PfatfV'  was  the  American  precursor  of  the  Parisian  "  Chat 
Novr."    He  was  for  a  long  time  employed  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  no  suspicion  of  what  was  in  the  man  ever  suggested  itself  to 
his  associates  there.    But  in  New  York,  long  before  he  be- 
came famous,  he  was  much  admired  and  carefully  listened 
to  in    Bohemian  circles.     He   frequently  recited  bis 
poems,  and  was  one  of  the  features  of  this  literary 
world.    In  1887  he  lectured,  by  invitation,  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater,  the 
ushers  and  ticket-takers  being  Iub  fellow-authors. 
On  this  occasion  Whitman  was  surprised  and  over- 
come on  the  stage  by  the  presentation  of  a  bunch 
of  lilacs,  his  favorite  flower,  by  the  infantile  Laura 
Stedman,  granddaughter  of  Edmund  C.  Stedman. 

The  author  of  Old  Folks  at  Home,  Stephen  < ' 
Foster,  spent  most  of  his  life  in  New  York,  com- 
posing here  many  of  his  numerous  popular  songl 

Among  the  men  who  stood  foremost  in  New 
York  letters  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  was  Josiab 
Gilbert  Holland,  better  known  as  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland, 
novelist  and  poet.    While  traveling  in  Europe  in  I860, 
he  conceived  a  new-style  magazine  plan,  which  resulted 
in  his  settling  in  New  York.    He  was  encouraged  and  in- 
dorsed by  Scribner,  Armstrong  and  Company,  and  by  Ros- 
well  Smith,  and  the  magazine  was  started,  under  the  title  of 
Scribners,  but  was  afterward  merged  into  The  Century.  This 
magazine  Dr.  Holland  conducted  until  his  death,  when  Inn 
chosen  chief  associate,  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Odder,  took  charge. 

It  is  chiefly  through  his  editorial  labors  that  Mr.  Gilder  has 
made  himself  a  force  in  American  letters,  though  he  ranks  high  as  a  poet  of 
grace  and  sentiment.     Like  George  William  Curtis,  he  has  taker,  part  ... 
'municipal  affairs,  and  in  addition  to  this  has  interested  himself  m  tenement- 
house  reform. 

Boston  held  for  many  venrs,  but  now  New  York  pos-,  -  a-  a  prn.mnci.t 

fixture,  the  novelist  of  realism,  William  Dean  Howells.  He  has  been  a  great 
addition  to  the  literary  society  of  the  metropolis,  and  has  visited  every  corner  of 
it,    In  1880  he  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  arrang- 
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ing  to  write  for  them  exclusively.    At  the  name  timo  ho  commenced  to  odil  The 

Editor's  Study  for  Harper's  Magazine,  which  new  department  took  the  plat  I 

The  Easy  Chair,  edited  for  SO  many  yearn  by  GoOrgO  W.  Curtis.  Mr.  IIowcIIh 
retired  from  The  Editor's  Study  after  a  few  year*,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner. 

Mr.  Warner  docs  not  live  in  New  York,  preferring  his  broad  law  ns  at  Hurt 
ford,  Connecticut ;  but  he  is  very  frequently  in  the  metropolis,  and 
one  of  his  best  novels,  The  Golden  IIo.iso,  is  a  Now  \  ork  story. 
Not  a  few  of  the  well  known  authors  have  chosen  the  new 

metropolis  as  the  scene  of  their  imaginings.    Paul  Leicester 

Ford's  The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling  is  a  New  York 

novel,  it*  author  living  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Brainier  Matthews,  who  is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth, 
has  written  His  Father's  Son,  a  Wall  Street  and  up- 
town story.    The  scenes  of  most  of  Edgar  Fawcett's 
novels  are  laid  In  New  York,  bis  native  city  (  1*17). 
and  many  like  books  of  no  smaller  popularity  might 
he  mentioned. 

II.  C.  Banner,  the  verse  and  short  story  writer,  was 
a  New  ^  orker,  though  he  actually  lived  in  New 
Jersey— half  an  hour  away.     Frank  U.  Stockton, 
the  novelist,  und  II   W    Mabie,  the  essayist,  are  fre- 
quently in  the  city,  though  they  have  country  homes 
just  outside.      Persistent  among  the  city  dwell,  i  . 
living,  too,  in  the  very  heart  of  town,  are  I".  Ilopkin 
SOU  Smith  and  Richard  Harding  Davis.    II.  II  Boyc 
son,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  lived  here.    William  Mil. 
ligan  Sloiine,  the  author  of  the  Napoleon  Biography,  U  now 
in  New  York;  and  two  highly  regarded  men  of  letters  aro 
( leorge  Edward  VToodbory,  of  Columbia  University,  who  edited 

a  life  of  Poo,  and  Charles  Do  Kay. 

Nearly  all  of  these  men,  and  many  others,  are  to  be  found 
frequently  at  the  Century  Club,  in  West  Forty-third  Street, 
the  chief  literary  club  in  the  metropolis;  for  further  parti,  u 
lare  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Clubs. 

The  "colony"  of  authors  in  the  new  metropolis  has  become  a  feature  of 
statistical  importance.  It  steadily  continues  to  increase.  Notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  their  literary  pursuit*,  there  seems  to  exist  among  the  authors  con- 
gregated in  New  York  a  spirit  of  honhomiel  fostered,  perhaps,  by  the  establish- 
ment and  character  of  the  Author.'  Club,  whose  rooms  in  ComOgiO  Hall,  at 
the  corner  of  Seventh  Avenue  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  are  a  favorite  resort. 
(  institutional  eligibility  to  membership  in  the  club  consist,  in  one's  being  «  the 
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author  <>f  a  published  book  proper  to  literature,  or  of  creditable  literary  work 
equivalent  to  such  a  book."    Technical  publications  and  newspapers,  a?  -such, 
arc  not  considered  literaturo.    The  club  was  organized  in  lss-j,  the  organizers 
being  Noah  Brooks,  Edward  Egglcston,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  Lawrence  Llutton,  diaries  Do 
Kay,  Brandor  Matthews,  and  Ediuuud  Clarence 
Stedman.   The  founders,  including  the  organizers 
named,  were  Henry  Mills  Aldeu,  lljahnar  Iljorth 
Bovescn,  Stillinan  S,  Conant,  George  William 
Curtis,  Henry  Drisler,  George  Gary  Egglcston, 

Edwin   Lawroi       <  ioiikin.  l'arke  Godwin,  John 

\{,  (i.  CTaesard,  Broneon  Howard,  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  -loiins  M.  Libbey,  Hamilton  W.  Maine, 
William  S.  Mayo,  Raphael  Pumpolly,  Allen 
Thorndiko  Win;  Richard  Grant  AVliite,  ami  E.  L. 
Yournans.  The  club  numbers  over  one  hundred 
and  iifty  members.  Among  the  foreign  honorary 
members  are  Maartcn  Maartens  and  A l)dionsc 
hamlet.  Matthdw  Arnold  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  are  among  the  deceased. 

The  club  lias  no  president;  its  government, 
when  not  exercised  by  the  members  in  meeting 
assembled,  is  vested  in  an  executive  council  of 
nine,  who  constitute  the  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  all  it.-  property.  Every  member  is  per- 
mitted to  invite  one  guest  at  each  social  meeting, 
but  the  secretary  of  the  club  may  give  permis- 
sion for  the  invitation  of  men-  than  one.  Dr. 
Rossiter  Johnson,  poet  and  novelist,  was  made 
secretary  for  1898.  He  is  one  of  tho  most  active 
members  of  tho  club,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  getting  up  the  Liber  Scriptoruin,  a  sumptuously 
printed  volume  containing  articles  specially  con- 
tributed by  members  of  the  club,  the  articles 
being  signed  in  autograph,  and  never  to  be  ro- 
producod.  The  edition  was  limited  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies,  which  sold  at  one  hundred  dollars  each.  The  social  fort- 
nightly meetings  at  the  rooms  of  the  club  always  include  a  convivial  hour  or 
two.  Distinguished  authors  from  abroad  are  frequently  entertained.  All 
persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  refined  hospitality  of  the  Authors'  Club  treas- 
ure the  event,  and  feel  that  the  association  18  a  great  force  for  the  future  of 
the  literature  of  the  metropolis,  and  tho  country  in  general. 
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Among  the  women  authors  and  editors  resident  in  the  metropolis  who 
may  be  named  are  Mariana  Griswold  Van  Rensselaer  (Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensseluen,  whose  criticisms  of  fine  art  and  architecture  are  classics;  Ellen 

M.  Hutchinson,  literary  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
who  collaborated  with  Mr.  Stedman  in  making  A 
Library  of  American  Literature  :  Edith  Thomas, 
whose  poems  abound  in  subtil ty  of  thought  and 
expression  ;  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  whose  later 
verse  has  attracted  wide  attention  by  its  morality 
and  force ;  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  novelist  was  made  by  Flower  de  Hun- 
dred ;  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  (Julien  Gor- 
don |,  whose  portrayals  of  society  life  are  semi- 
historic  ;  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  who  succeeded 
Mary  L.  Booth  as  editor  of  Harper's  Bazar ; 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  editor  of  St.  Nicholas;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Croly  (Jenny  June),  the  founder  of  Sorosis; 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  who,  with  her  brother  Joseph, 
edits  the  Critic;  and  Marian  Ilarland  ( Mrs.  Ter- 
hune),  who  lives  in  Brooklyn. 

Although  America  had  not  to  go  through  a 
process  of  social  civilization  in  her  early  days,  and 
had  not  to  make  primary  experiment  in  higher 
education,  BO  far  as  the  production  of  native  lit- 
erature was  concerned,  she  was  unconsciously  de- 
pendent on  ancestral  culture.  We  were  essentially 
English.  The  first  magazine  of  the  metropolis, 
Salmagundi,  a  modest,  post-Revolutionary  publi- 
cation, though  devoted  to  local  subjects,  seemed 
as  if  written  for  the  readers  of  the  London  Spec- 
tator, and  in  the  wit,  satire,  fancy,  and  pathos  of 
its  editors,  Irving  and  Paulding,  the  thread  of 
gold  was  plainly  drawn  from  the  loom  of  Addison 
and  Steele.  But  the  social  customs  satirized  in 
that  periodical  were  peculiar  to  New  York  City 
as  it  then  existed,  and  in  that  respect  the  pub- 
lication was  individual,  unique,  and  representative,  and  marked  an  era  in  the 
establishment  of  American  letters. 

The  satirical  vein  dominant  in  Salmagundi  flowed  into  the  succeeding  epoch, 
which  was  one  of  poetry,  and  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  names  of  Ilalleck 
and  Drake,  who.  however,  were  flanked  by  a  small  group  of  verse-makers 
UOt  discreditable  to  their  leaders.     But  aside  from  their  lighter  productions, 
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llulleck  and  Drake  raised  high  the  standard  of  native  anthorship  and  became 
truly  national  poets.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  whose  length  of  days  extended 
well  to  the  close  of  the  century,  was  then  but  beginning  that  poetical  course 
which  ran  through  varying  phases  of  the  literary  history  of  the  metropolis.  It 
is  to  be  noted  as  a  feature  of  this  metropolitan  life  that  even  in  those  early 
days  writers,  especially  poets,  had  no  patronage  which  enabled  them  to  live 
independent  of  that  business  spirit  of  the  city  which  had,  and  still  maintains,  its 
own  standard  of  "  success."  For  a  livelihood  authors  had  to  depend  on  practi- 
cal work  other  than  writing.  Drake,  having  acquired  a  comfortable  fortune  by 
marriage,  was  exempt  from  such  necessity,  but  Halleck  was  a  slave  of  the  ledger. 
Speculation  as  to  the  regard  which  his  employer,  John  Jacob  Astor,  hud  for  his 
poetical  gifts  leads  to  recalling  what  Stedmau  has  said  of  Bryant,  namely, 
'•  It  would  be  interesting  u>  know  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  wealthier 
classes  among  whom  he  was  a  peer,  and  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  feasts 
and  civic  gatherings,  knew  him  as  a  poet  through  an  appreciative  knowledge  of 
bis  poetry."  Poe  has  been  cited  as  a  solitary  exception  .noon-:  the  metropolitan 
literary  adventurers — iis  an  author  who  never  earned  a  dollar  except  by  his  pen. 
While  it  is  true  that  Poe  did  not  resort  to  any  mercantile  employment  for  a 
living,  practical  application  to  the  editorial  desk,  including  much  of  office 
drudgery,  was  for  years  his  mainstay. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  (1882)  a  third  metropoli- 
tan epoch  was  formed,  and  one  in  which  tine  literary  elements  were  mani- 
fested. The  Knickerbocker  was  a  truly  metropolitan  periodical,  its  essays,  iU 
poetry,  and  all  strongly  contributing  to  the  individuality  of  the  city.  To  this 
era  belong  Willis,  Morris,  Hoffman,  Tnckerman,  and  Others,  whose  refined 
work  influenced  and  fixed  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  letters. 

Then  came  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  higher  literary  criticism, 
inaugurated  by  Putnam's  Magazine  (established  in  1858  and  merged  with  Scrib- 
ner's  in  1*70),  under  the  editorial  management  of  Ceorge  W.  Curtis  and  Charles 
A.  Dana,  who  drew  to  the  pages  of  that  publication  the  choicest  writers  of  the 
day — critics,  essayists,  novelists,  poets. 

Up  to  1850  the  art  of  engraving  had  not  been  intimately  com  ted  with 

metropolitan  periodicals.  In  that  year  Harper's  Magazine  was  launched,  and 
the  illustrators  were  kept  busy.  Since  its  establishment  the  Century  has  vied 
with  Harper's  in  the  production  of  the  best  ongravingg  that  art  can  afford. 
Harper's  encouraged  a  lighter  class  of  literature,  and  introduced  to  American 
readers  new  works  by  many  foreign  novelists.  This  era,  just  prior  to  the  war 
of  secession,  possessed  a  metropolitan  feature  which  hud  never  before  existed 
here,  and  has  not  since  been  revived.  New  York  had  a  well-defined  literary 
Bohemia,  whose  headquarters  were  in  a  beer  cellar  kept  by  a  Boniface  named 
Pfaff,  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  near  Hlceckcr  Street,  which  was  then  quite 
far  uptown.    PfafFs  was  the  resort  of  dozens  of  writers,  grcut  and  small,  many 


of  whom  still  live,  hut  few 
of  whom  take  any  special 
pride    in    recalling  their 

Bohemian  days,  Here,  in 
the  smoke  and  the  aroma 
of  malt,  W.  I).  1 1  on  ells 
first  met  Walt  Whitman. 
Mr.  Howolls'i  recollections 
of  the  literary  importance 
of  PfafFs  gatherings,  as 
lately  published,  are  not 
strikingly  complimentary 
to  the  association.  No  lit- 
erary movement  worthy  of 
note  emanated  from  this 
Bohemia.  The  Saturday 
Press  was  Bohemia's  organ, 

and  was  freely  contributed 
to  by  "the  hoys."  A  poem 
written  by  the  talented 
George  Arnold,  one  of  the 
best  beloved  of  the  Ii-il>ilu4* 
of  the  underground  rendez 
vous,  is  treasured  by  his 
surviving   contemporaries  — 

as  embody  ing  the  spirit  of 

the  place, 

Literary  activity  in  the  metropolis  revived  witll  remarkable  ODCrg)  after 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Holland  planned  and  established  Un- 
original Scribncr's  Magazine,  his  object  being  to  issue  a  monthly  with  D  dis- 
tinctively Christian  tone.  This  publication,  08  has  been  stilted,  was  subsequontlj 
merged  into  the  Century;  but  at  the  expiration  of  ten  year-,  legally  stipulated 
in  the  transfer,  Seribncr's  was  reissued.  Each  is  devoted  to  fiction  and  miscel- 
laneous literature,  without   making  a  distinct    feature  of  anything,  literary 

criticism  being  almost  wholly  ignored.   The  Contury  has  been  a  zealous  advo- 

eate  of  art. 

Since  1SSO  the  number  and  scope  of  the  monthly  publications  lias  been 
enormously  enlarged.    The  American  Review  of  RoviOWS,  the  Cosmopolitan, 

M.  i 'lure's'.  Mnnsey's,  the  Illustrated  American,  the  Metropolitan,  and  other 
new  magazines  areindicativo  of  the  betorogonconmoss  of  the  city  and  the  nation. 
The  .lean  of  American  monthlies,  the  North  American  Review,  is  decidedly 
more  national  in  character  than  it  was  in  it*  earlier  years,  and  has  a  vigorous 
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contemporary  in  the 
I'Ormii.  Solidarity,  and 
the  discussion  of  ques- 
tion* of  importance;  is 
the  sole  object  of  the 
North  American  Re- 
view and  of  the  Forum. 
No  pictures  ever  appear 
on  their  pages,  Stand- 
ing between  these  ami 
the  magazines  of  next 
weight,  Harper's  (Henry 
M.  Allien,  editor),  Scrib- 
ucr's  (E.  L.  Burlingame, 
editor),  the  Century,  and 
McCluro'e,  the  latter 
being  a  magazine  of 
especially  "timely"  fea- 
tures, is  the  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Re- 
views, a  digest  of  the 
monthlies,  but  with 
special  features  of  its 
own,  much  attention 
being  paid  to  current 

politics.  The  Cosmo- 
politan is  aimed  at  the 
general  reader,  and  no 
other  magazine  has  as 
wide  a  range  of  sub- 
jects.   M  u  nscy's  and 

the  Metropolitan  are  essentially  picture  magazines,  though  the  former  presents 
much  flood  fiction.    The  latter  aims  chiefly  at  the  picturing  of  New  York  life. 

The  weeklies  number  literally  hundreds.  They  are  of  all  classes  and  sorts. 
Harper's  Weekly  is  the  oldest  of  them  all,  and  in  general  form  is  followed  by 
Oollior'a  Weekly  and  Leslie'-  Weekly.  The  firm  issuing  the  latter  publishes 
Judge  and  also  a  monthly  for  women,  Demarest's  Monthly  Magazine.  Judge 

i*  devoted  to  humor  and  caricature.  Its  chief  competitor  is  Puck,  Truth  used 
to  be  in  the  same  field,  but  its  tone  is  now  more  general.  Life  is  a  small 
comedy  WOOkly,  that  has  a  great  reputation  ;  it  introduced  to  fame  the  artist 
Gibson.  VogUO  is  a  society  weekly  that  deals  with  news  of  society  and  the 
fashions.  The  monthly,  Form,  covers  much  the  same  ground.  The  old  (  hi  i- 
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tian  Union,  now  the  Outlook,  is  a  weekly  that  has  merged  many  of  it-  religious 
features,  and  is  of  general  interest  and  circulation.  It  continues,  however,  to 
preserve  its  Christian  tone.  Uodey's,  oldest  of  all  the  monthlies  of  its  class, 
started  far  back  in  the  '40s,  is  still  running  as  Godey's,  but  has  changed  in  tone 
to  suit  the  demands  of  "end  of  the  century  "  readers. 

Contemporary  with  being  the  literary  center  of  America,  New  York  is  the 
home  of  the  largest  and  most  enterprising  publishing  houses  in  the  world,  which 
bave  brought  out  not  only  the  works  of  American  authors  but  those  of  many 
foreign  ones  as  well.  The  oldest  of  these  houses  is  that  of  Harper  and  Brothers, 
established  in  ISIS  by  James  Harper,  who  was  born  in  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
in  1795,  and  John  Harper,  his  brother.  The  firm  was  originally  J.  and  J.  Har- 
per, but  in  1833  two  more  brothers  were  admitted  and  the  name  changed  to 
Harper  and  Brothers.  Their  first  publication  was  an  edition  of  Locke  on  the 
Unman  Understanding.  Their  extensive  plant  was  destroyed  in  the  great  tire 
of  1853,  but  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  at  Cliff  anil  Pearl  Streets. 

The  next  oldest  firm  of  great  publishers  is  that  of  I).  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, which  was  established  by  Daniel  Appleton  (born  in  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1785)  in  1825.  He  began  by  importing  English  books.  Daily  Crumbs 
from  the  Master's  Table  was  the  first  publication  from  the  press  of  this  firm, 
which  has  been  followed  by  many  thousands  of  valuable  works  in  general  litera- 
ture and  art  and  technical  works  of  science,  medicine,  and  education.  The 
original  founder  died  in  184!),  and  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by  his  great- 
grandsons.  Its  constant  and  enormous  growth  has  necessitated  many  removals 
and  changes — its  first  home  being  in  a  small  building  on  Exchange  Place,  while 
now  the  offices  occupy  the  large  building  at  Fifth  A\  enue  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
Manhattan,  and  the  manufactory  (where  more  than  a  hundred  publications  are 
turned  out  each  year)  covers  several  acres  in  Brooklyn.  Harper  and  Brothers 
and  D.  Appleton  and  Company  handle  only  their  own  publications. 

The  firm  of  Scribner's  Sons  was  established  in  184i>  by  Isaac  1).  Raker  and 
Charles  Scribuer,  under  the  style  of  Raker  and  Scribner.  Mr.  Baker  dying  in 
ls50  the  firm  has  since  been  carried  on  by  the  Seribners.  They  have  brought 
out  many  important  publications,  and  are  the  importers  and  publishers  of  the 
originul  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

<i  P.  Putnam'*  Son-,  and  the  firms  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  and  E.  P 
Button  and  Company  are  old-established  houses  which  are  famous  for  impor- 
tant and  beautiful  publications.    They  also  handle  a  general  line  of  book*. 

Space  forbids  the  mention  of  all  the  well-known  publishing  houses  of  New 
l  ork.  of  which  there  are  many  in  all  classes  of  literature. 

A  consensus  of  domestic  and  European  opinion  would  unquestionably 
indicate  New  York  as  the  literary  and  publishing  center  of  America.  It  is  the 
great  literary  workshop  of  the  continent.  The  present  era,  with  its  forces  at 
play  and  at  rest,  is  transitional  and  phenomenal. 
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phase  of  civilization  more  vividly 
reflects  the  general  advancement 
of  the  world  than  that  of  jour- 
nalism.   If  Hii-  metropolis  were 
blotted  out  to-day,  the  history  of 
it^  progress  as  recorded  in  its  news- 
papers—  the  political  and  social 
news ;  the  scientific,  literary,  and 
artistic  achievements;  the  multifarious  commer- 
cial and  other  advertisements  —  could  furnish  n 
skeleton  from  which  the  imagination  ought  easily 
construct  a  fair  representation  of  the  city. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
have  gone  by  since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York.  That  paper, 
the  New  York  Gazette,  was  a  weekly,  and  was 
the  sixteenth  journal  to  make  its  appearance  iu 
Ibe  world  after  the  discovery  of  the  art  Of  printing.  It  appeared  in  1725,  and 
was  owned  and  edited  by  "William  Bradford,  an  Englishman.  A  rival  to  the 
Gazette  came  out  in  1733.  This  was  the  Now  York  Weekly  Journal,  and  was 
edited  by  John  Peter  Zouger,  a  Germau,  who  had  beeu  on  the  Journal.  Zenger 
wns  the  first  subject  of  prosecution  for  newspaper  libel  on  this  continent.  For 
"defaming  tho  administration  of  his  Majesty's  Government  iu  this  province,  his 
paper  Baying  that  'the  people  of  this  city  and  province  think,  as  matters  now 
stand,  that  their  liberties  and  properties  are  precarious,  and  that  slavery  is  likely 
to  he  entailed  on  thein  and  their  posterity,  if  some  thing*  be  not  amended.'" 
Ho  was  imprisoned,  but,  after  nine  months,  tried  and  acquitted.  After  Zonger's 
death,  iu  1740,  the  Journal  was  continued  by  his  son  until  1752.  In  contrast  to 
the  munificence  of  the  metropolitan  papers  of  to-day,  young  Zenger's  appeal  for 
payment  for  subscriptions  is  interesting:  "Subscribers  arc  earnestly  entreated 
to  send  in  their  arrears ;  if  they  do  not  pay  promptly  I  shall  leave  off  sending 
the  papor  and  try  to  recover  my  money  otherwise.  Some  of  these  easy  sub- 
scribers are  more"  than  seven  years  iu  arrears."  and  much  more  entreaty  and 
threats. 

About  this  time  Benjamin  Franklin  backed  several  papers,  his  plan  being  to 
forward  typo  and  a  printing  press  from  Philadelphia,  accepting  part  profits  in 

payment.    Other  paper*  appeared  at  intervals— a  second  New  York  Gazette  in 
IT.')'.',  and  in  1767  another  New  York  Journal,  a  Whig  paper,  which  was  politi- 
cally opposed  by  the  Royal  (iazetteor.    Both  the  Journal  and  Gazetteer  were  con- 
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tributed  to  by  distinguished  men.  Major  Andre,  wus  a  conspicuous  contributor 
to  the  Royal  Gazetteer,  in  which  he  lampooned  the  American  generals,  one  of 
such  articles  appearing  on  the  day  of  his  capture. 

The  last  paper  established  in  New  York  City  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  the  Packet,  a  Whig  organ. 

It  is  a  long  and  historic  stretch  from  colonial  days,  when  meager  bits  of  for- 
eign intelligence  were  collected  by  impecunious  editors  from  incoming  packets, 
to  the  swarming  newspaper  beehive  of  to-day,  with  its  staff  of  editors,  its  corps 
„t  associates,  its  army  of  reporters,  its  brilliant  and  distinguished  correspondents, 
the  cable,  telegraph,  and  express  at  its  command,  and  money  but  a  secondary 
consideration  in  its  gathering  and  dissemination  of  news.  In  1*17  the  seven 
then  existing  newspapers—  Evening  Post,  Gazette,  Commercial  Advertiser,  Mer- 
cantile Advertiser,  Courier,  National  Advocate,  and  Columbian— had  a  com- 
bined Circulation  of  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  is  the 
oldest  existing  New  York  City  paper. 

The  Evening  Post  is  the  oldest  evening  paper  in  the  United  States.  The 
present  Evening  Post  is  the  fourth  paper  of  that  name  established  in  the  city. 
The  first  appeared  iu  174ii;  the  second  in  1794;  the  third  in  1801,  living  but 
a  few  months,  when,  in  the  same  year,  the  existing  paper  appeared,  John  Jay 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  aiding  in  its  establishment.  William  Coleman,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  its  first  editor.  In  a  duel  fought  with  pistols,  in  1803,  he 
killed  one  Captain  Thompson,  a  harbor  master.  The  fight  took  place  near 
Potter's  Field,  now  Washington  Square,  by  moonlight.  While  William  Cullen 
Bryant  was  editor  of  the  Post  he  was  challenged  to  a  duel  by  Dr.  Holland,  of 
the  Times,  a  democratic  daily.    Bryant  ignored  the  challenge. 

The  Evening  Post  of  to-day  is  a  three-cent  daily,  and  holds  a  distinct  place 
as  a  conservative  and  at.  the  same  time  an  up-to-date  newspaper.  Its  editors 
having  always  been  men  of  especial  brilliancy  and  learning,  its  opinions  are 
looked  upon  as  of  great  value. 

In  lS->:?  the  New  York  Mirror,  remembered  for  its  pictures  of  what  is  now 
old  New  York,  was  edited  by  Woodworth  (famous  as  the  author  of  Old  Oaken 
Bucket),  assisted  by  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  and  George  P.  Morris.  The  hrst  Sun- 
day paper,  the  Sunday  Courier,  appeared  in  1825. 

'  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  established  in  1827,  and  owned  and  edited  by 
David  Hale  and  General  Halleck,  made  the  first  great  stride  in  reporting,  chiefly 
to  obtain  early  intelligence  from  France,  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  They  fitted  out  a  small  schooner,  which  they  sent  to  sea  to 
intercept  ships  and  hurry  back  with  the  latest  news,  which  was  quickly  printed 
and  circulated  among  eagerly  awaiting  crowds  in  the  shape  of  "extras,    the  be- 
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ginning  of  tbe  «  extra  »  of  to-day.  They  also  established  horse  expresses  to  and 
from  important  points.  Other  papers  rapidly  imitated  these  method*.  About 
this  time  an  interview  between  Hale  and  James  Gordon  Bennett  resulted  in  In- 
formation of  the  New  York  Associated  Press. 

In  1828  William  Graham,  an  editor  of  the  Now  York  Enquirer,  writing 
skefhes  of  New  York  society,  gave  offense  to  Dr.  Barton,  which  resulted  ...  a  chal 
lenge,  and  a  duel  was  fought  ..car  Iloboken,  in  which  Graham  WU  k.lled.  Ibis 
led  to  tbe  passage  by  the  New  York  Legislature  of  a  stringent  ontl-duelUng  law. 

The  first  of  the  " penny  press"  was  the  Morning  Post,  started  ...  1888.  In 

le-ss  than  a  month  it  failed  to  appear.  n    ■  ■ 

In  the  same  year  the  first  number  of  the  Sun  was  pul.l.shed  by  Benjamin 
H.  Day.  The  present  motto, « It  shines  for  all,"  was  then  «  /'.'  Plw&us  I  n  u  m 
One  eent  was  its  price  until  the  civil  war.  Early  in  its  career  the  Sun  strove  to 
excel,  bv"  beats"  in  news,  its  ^.temporaries  and  frequently  suceeolc.l.  I 
spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  that  way.  The  Sun  steadily  prospered ;  and 
i„  isiss,  thirty-five  years  after  its  estahlishment,  it  was  bought  by  Charles  A. 
Dana  and  associates  for  tbe  sun.  of  JW5.000.  It  was  conducted  by  Dana  until 
his  death,  in  1897,  since  which  event  his  son,  Paul  Dana,  has  been  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, preserving  the  same  conservative  policy  established  by  I..*  gifted  father. 

After  laboring  as  an  associate  editor  in  the  metropolis  for  twelve  years  on 
various  newspapers,  James  Gordon  Bennett  resolved  to  embark  on  111*  own 

account,  and  in  1**  he  issued  an  evening  ,  r  called  The  Globe 

only  twelve  by  seventeen  inches,  in  strong  contrast  w.th  tbe  unw.eldy  blanket 
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shoot*"  that  hud  come  to  bo  the  vogue,  and  the  price  WHS  OOrrOSpondtaglj  low. 

The  paper  was  popular,  but  it  s  i  tailed,  chietk  for  wnnf  ..f  capital. 

Not  discouraged  by  this  u ..successful  attempt,  Bonnotl  Issued  the  Initial 

number  of  the  Morning  Horald  f torn  Kb.  .90  Will  Street,  in  May,  188B,  i 

capital  of  live  hundred  dollars,  Ho  liod  for  years  assiduously  studied  the 
"science"  of  journalism,  and  in  this  venture  ho  was  successful.  When  the 
Morning  Horald,aa  it  WOS  then  called,  was  started,  there  were  llfteon  otlior  daily 
papers  published  in  the  city.    The  Herald  appeared  on  sheets  ten  hv  fourteen 

inches  in  size,  offering  twelve  columns  of  reading  matter  and  four  columns  ol 
advertisements  for  one  cent.   The  city  then  had  a  population  of  870,000.  An 
independent  policy  was  impressively  announced,  and  thai  policy  was  carried  OUl 
Tin-  "money  articles"  of  (he  Herald,  for  years  written  by  Bonnotl  ponwnally, 
were  considered  highly  valuable  in  linancial  circles.    The  fact*  for  tliOSU  articles 
he  gathered  himself  in  Wall  Street.    In  arranging  to  extend  the  circulation  of 
the  Herald,  its  owner  introduced  plans  wind,  ultimately  resulted  in  tllO  estab- 
lishment of  the  large  agencies  and  <  .panics  which  now  handle  so  ...any  publi- 
cations.   Late  in  the  summer  of  1885  tho  office  of  the  Morning  Herald  was 
completely  destroyed  by  lire.    When  the  paper  reappeared  it  was  .  ailed  till 
New  York  Herald.    .lames  Gordo..  Bennett,  Jr..  now  owns  the  paper.    'I  he 
journalistic  system  of  "interviewing"  was  inaugurated  by  this  paper  ...  1850, 
whcnGerrit  Smith,  who  win  implicated  in  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Harpers 

Ferry,  was  visited  at  his  home  by  a  Herald  reporter,  who  gave  the  paper  his 
conversation  with  Smith  vnliatim. 

The  Moll  and  Express,  a  consolidation  of  the  Now  lurk  Morning  Express 
The  Mail,  was  managed  for  a  time  by  Gyrus  W.  Field,  who  WOS  BUCCOCdod 
in  1888  by  Elliott  F.  Shepard.  under  whose  control,  eccentric  though  efficient, 
the  paper  prospered,  the  literary  department  being  conducted   by  Richard 

llenrv  Stoddard.  . 

The  existing  Tribune  first  appeared  in  1811  as  aono-OOnt  paper,  under  the 
control  of  Horace  Greeley.  The  Tribune  took  high  moral  ground,  even  « Uj 
eluding  police  report-  and" theatrical  advertisements.  I-  1840  the  idea  o  Joint 
stock  association  in  the  proprietorship  of  newspapers  originated  with  the 
Tribune,  and  was  carried  into  die,  ..  Charles  A.  Dana,  then  the  paper  s  manag- 
ing editor,  taking  shares.  Every  employee  on  the  paper,  down  to  the  foreman 
of  the  composing  room,  took  shares  and  became  joint  proprietors. 

The  News  was  -tartcd  in  1814,  and  among  it-  earher  ed.tors  wee  1  arke 
Godwin,  .1.  L.  O'Sullivan,  and  Samuel  J.  Tildon. 

Early  in  the  year  |s.",l  the  Tribune  boated  of  having  divided  ninety  thou- 
Kand'doilars  among  it-  stockholders.  Greeley  claimed  that  that  .mnouneemen. 
Parted  the  Time.,"  which  appeared  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  with  Honrs  .1 

Ii.yu.ond  as  its  chief  editor.    It  began  as  a  ono-cen!  paper.  lie  nd  had  pre- 

vioiisly  served  as  assistant  editor  under  Greeley,  on  the  Tnbui.o  at  a  salary  of 
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ten  dollars  a  week.  When  chosen  editor  of  the  Time*  lie  was  Speaker  of  tlie 
Assembly.  In  one  year  after  starting,  the  paper  was  doubled  in  size  and  priee, 
and  wan  pronounced  a  sueccs.s,  In  Is7i»-'71  the  Times  sturtlingly  demonstrated 
the  power  Of  tlie  press,  when  honestly,  intelligently,  and  fearlessly  used,  by 
breaking  up  tlie  "  Tweed  King."  The  criminal  trials  which  resulted,  ended  in 
the  conviction  of  the  thieves,  ami  Tweed  himself  finally  died  n  convict  in  Ludlow 
Street  juil.    A  political  revolution  was  the  result. 

The  World  first  made  i'v  appearance  in  1  SCO  as  a  semi-religious  paper,  in- 
tending to  exclude  nil  "improper"  matter,  as  the  Tribune  and  several  other 
journals  had  primarily  resolved  to  do.  Alexander  Cuiniuings  was  its  control- 
ling proprietor.  It  soon  hoenme  a  purely  secular  paper,  and  with  it  were 
merged  the  Morning  Courier,  the  Enquirer,  the  American,  and  the  Argus. 

Monton  Marble  subsequently,  in  I860,  became  its  sole  proprietor.   The  World 

was  destined  to  open  a  new  era  in  New  York  journalism.  I lowcvcr  closely  con- 
nected with  the  COUnting-l'Oom  its  principles  may  have  been,  the  course  pur- 
sued by  that  paper  after  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  its  present 

owner,  was  a  revelation  to  the  public  of  the  possibilities  of  the  press,  and  the 
World  became  a  keen  spur  to  all  the  other  ambitious  papers.  No  expense  was 
spared  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  undertakings,  whether  local  or  national. 
Under  the  spur  of  the  World,  journalistic  competition  in  New  York  became 
fierce,  and  the  voluminous  daily  issues  were  evolved  from  the  four-  and  six- 
page  papers  of  that  period.  Many  of  its  features  were  copied  by  journals 
that  opposed  the  policy  of  the  World,  but  could  not  fail  to  see  its  phenomenal 

popularity. 

Meantime  the  Press,  a  Republican  organ,  was  started  in  18h7  by  .lames 
Phillips,  Jr.,  with  Bradford  Merrill  as  chief  editor.  It  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Republican  organs  in  the  United  States,  and  keeps  pact-  with  its 
foremost  contemporaries  in  the  gathering  and  dispensing  of  news. 

Then  came  the  Journal,  which  absorbed  the  Morning  Journal  and  Adver- 
tiser, and  .lashed  into  the  journalistic  arena  with  astonishing  brilliancy  and 
ilaring,  with  W.  0.  Hearst  us  owner  and  chief  editor.  The  intelligent,  persist- 
ent, and  financial  advocacy  and  outlay  of  this  paper  di.l  much  to  augment  the 
popular  clamor  for  the  freedom  of  Culm  from  Spanish  misrule.  In  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  cause  of  Cuba  it  certainly  aroused  in  America  a  tire  of  patriotism 
that  hud  burned  too  low.  It  has  successfully  attacked  legislative  and  other  cor- 
ruption, has  brought  criminals  to  justice,  and  has  iu  many  ways  advanced  by  a 
long  stride  the  standard  of  its  class. 

All  the  lnrgor  morning  dailies  of  the  metropolis  now  publish  Sunday  edi- 
tions. Some  of  these  editions  are  profusely  illustrated  and  buve  multicolored 
supplements.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  increase  in  size,  a  recent  edition 
numbering  sixty  four  pages.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  literature  and 
art,  and  all  these  Sunday  papers  endeavor  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  human 
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interest,  from  the  remotest  foreign  news  to  home  sporting  and  fashions.  A  late 
feature  issued  with  a  number  of  the  Sunday  editions,  notably  the  Tribune,  Times, 
and  Press,  is  a  magazine  supplement  beautifully  illustrated  in  half-tone.  The 
Mail  and  Express  issues  such  a  supplement  with  the  Saturday  number.  There 
has  been  no  increase  in  price  on  account  of  these  attractive  additions. 

Many  of  the  leading  dailies  also  issue  evening  editions  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  morning  papers.  Some  of  these  appear  almost  hourly,  and  in  times  of 
great  and  exciting  events,  as  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  they  are  a 
great  source  of  revenue  to  the  newsboy  as  well  as  to  the  paper  itself.  From 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  and  frequently  all  night,  the  screeching  of 
hundreds  of  voices  shouting  "Extra!"  in  as  ninny  different  tones,  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  of  the  many  sounds  which  go  to  make  up  the  din  of  the  great 
metropolis. 

The  Evening  Telegram,  which  represents  the  evening  edition  of  the  Herald, 
was  founded  in  1867.  It  is  commonly  called  the  "pink  sheet,''  being  printed 
on  pink  paper.  It  is  independent,  in  politics,  and  deals  hugely  with  the  interest- 
ing problems  of  everyday  life,  besides  being  a  reliable  news  authority. 

Outside  of  the  daily  press  the  number  of  papers  of  all  classes  published 
here,  and  which  are  circulated  all  over  the  world,  is  legion.  All  phases  of 
opinion  on  different  subjects  and  fads  are  voiced  in  printers'  ink.  Every  trade 
li  i-  its  organ,  and  the  special  publications,  humorous,  musical,  and  theatrical, 
have  their  quota  of  supporters.  There  are  also  papers  published  in  many 
different  languages,  the  Staats-Zeitung,  a  German  daily,  established  in  1834, 
being  the  most  important. 

In  order  to  obtain  news  in  advance  of  rival  papers,  the  modern  metropolitan 
newspaper  not.  only  employs  an  enormous  staff  of  reporters,  urtists,  and  writers, 
but  special  trains,  yachts,  tugs,  and  even  balloons  and  carrier  pigeons,  are  util- 
ized with  a  prodigality  of  outlay  which  few  of  the  public  understand.  The 
march  of  journalism  is  in  quickstep  t<in/io,  which  increases  to  a  gallop  iu  the 
face  of  important  events. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  foremost  paper  of  New  York  sent  two  correspondents 
to  a  foreign  war.  During  the  civil  war  special  correspondents  were  on  the 
field  from  the  Associated  Press,  and  two  or  three  of  the  leading  papers  had,  as 
the  papers  of  that  time  testify,  meagre  and  unpieturesque  accounts  of  battles 
and  most  important  military  happenings.  Pictures  were  then  an  unknown 
quantity  in  journalism,  and  the  general  appearance  of  a  newspaper  was  far  less 
attractive  to  the  masses  than  our  modern  sheet,  with  its  6care  heads  and  plen- 
teous illustrations. 

The  most  progressive  papers  not  only  have  resident  correspondents  in  every 
city  in  America  and  abroad,  but  have  also  photographers  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  who  send  negatives  of  interesting  events  and  scenes,  und  of  persons 
who  have  suddenly  sprung  into  notoriety  or  fame,  to  the  main  office  in  New 
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York,  wliere  there  is  a  complete  photographer's  establishment 
not  only  for  the  Wiring  of  local  photographs,  but  also  for  the 
development  of  those  sent  from  a  distance. 

The  colossal  task  of  getting  out  a  big  daily  paper  is  accom- 
plished by  a  system  of  routine  as  rigid  as  any  army  discipline. 
Each  department  has  its  head,  who  is  responsible  for  the  work 
which  is  turned  out  by  his  assistants.  These  men  arc  the  gen- 
erals who  man  the  army  of  newspaper  workers  and  reporters. 
They  in  turn  have  their  commanders,  who  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  paper  in  matters  of  importance,  and  who  are  in  reality 
"  the  men  who  make  the  paper." 

The  Managing  Editor  is  the  virtual  head  of  a  newspaper. 
He  represents  the  owner,  and  his  decision  is  final  in  all  matters 
of  debate  and  counsel.  The  Business  Manager  follows  in  im- 
portance, although  there  are  various  personal  arrangement-  as 
to  status  on  the  different  sheets.  The  Business  Manager  pre- 
sides over  the  departments  of  outlay  and  income.  He  is 
master  of  the  advertising  and  the  circulation,  and  knows  to  a 
penny  the  gains  and  the  losses  of  each  week. 

The  City  Editor  is  a  most  important  man  on  a  daily,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  vast  staff  of  local  reporters  and  artists,  lie 
is  responsible  for  any  omission  in  the  news  of  the  day  or  any 
"beats"  gained  by  rival  papers.  Under  his  authority  are  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments — dramatic,  Bporting,  soci- 
ety, foreign,  and  religious  —  all  of  these  holding  a  relative 
value  according  to  the  style  of  the  paper.  He  has  several 
assistants,  and  confers  with  them  on  all  questions  of  news. 
The  News  Editor  is  in  charge  of  matters  outside  the  con- 
fines of  the  city,  news  which  comes  in  by  telegraph  each  day 
from  the  regular  correspondents,  or  to  obtain  which  reporters 
are  sent  out  of  town.  News  from  abroad,  when  important,  is 
sent  by  cable,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Editor. 

Each  paper  has  its  staff  of  special  and  editorial  writers 
besides  the  regular  reporters.  The  post  of  dramatic  critic  is 
now  a  most  important  one  on  a  daily  paper,  and  is  filled  by 
men  ami  women  of  marked  ability,  who  are  paid  high  salaries. 

The  busiest  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  for  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  is  from  six  in  the  evening  until  midnight. 
Then  it  is  that  important  news  from  the  scenes  of  various 
events,  crimes,  and  disasters  reach  journalistic  fruition,  and 
are  Bent  in  to  the  paper  over  the  telegraph  wire,  or  brought 
in  as  "  copy  "  by  tired  reporters. 
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The  city  room,  with  its  electric  lights,  telephones,  ami  stock  tickers,  presents 
a  picturesquely  busy  appearance.  The  eight  City  Editor  now  presides  over  the 
rootDj  while  upstairs  in  the  composing  room  tlie  night  Editor  rules  over  the 
make  up  of  tlid  morning  paper.  At  a  long  desk  sit  two  dozen  or  more  men 
known  as  copy  readers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  and  edit  hurriedly  and  write 
the  heading*  for  the  late  matter  which  comes  in  fur  the  press.  Office  hovs  move 
ihoiit  the  r       taking  cr.p\  sheet  by  sheet  from  the  reporters,  who  are  busily 

writing  thi  n-  orSelos,  to  the  copy  renders,  and  from  them  to  the  composing  room. 

Frequently  the  telephone  hell  breaks  upon  this  scene,  and  over  the  wire 
comes  information  of  some  terrible  accident,  crime,  or  important  personal  or 
political  event.  In  lo«  than  five  minutes  two  or  in. .re  ciiierircnev  men  and 
as  many  artist-  are  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  the  news.  Not  less  interesting 
ami  busy  is  the  Art  Department,  where  the  illustrations  are  evolved.  Here  is 
also  a  manager,  who  supervises  the  work  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  artiste.  The 
picture,  which  so  profusely  illustrate  the  modern  paper  are  sometimes  drawn 
from  life,  often  from  photographs,  and  frequently  from  descriptions  telegraphed 
from  distant  scenes.  This  department  has  always  on  hand  a  vast,  collection  of 
photographs  representing  every  celebrity  the  world  has  ever  known.  When 

occasion  requires,  theseareou  hand  for  instant  publication.    But  perhaps  the 
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most  busy  and  nerve-distracting  of  all  the  departments  of  the  newspaper  manu- 
factory is  the  composing  and  make-up  room.  Here  are  the  great  type-setting 
machines,  now  used  by  all  large  newspapers;  and  the  proof-readers,  who  rapidly 
prepare  the  matter  for  press  under  the  management  of  men  who  fully  realize 
that  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  in  the  final  steps  of  the  great  production. 

Not  the  least  wonderful  sight  is  the  press  room,  with  its  magnificent  roller 
presses  which  print,  count,  and  fold  ready  for  delivery  at  the  rate  of  nihety-six 
thousand  an  hour. 

Each  night  of  the  year  interested  and  curious  crowds  may  be  seen  looking 
through  the  windows  of  the  Herald  Building,  where  this  latter  process  got-  on 
in  plain  sight. 

Another  interesting  department  of  a  modern  newspaper  is  the  Index  and 
Obituary  Department,  called  by  some  "  The  Morgue."  Here  clippings  arc  each 
day  collected,  labeled,  and  preserved  in  alphabetical  order.  Every  subject  of  iu- 
terest  which  comes  up  in  the  daily  news  is  included  in  this  collection,  especially 
pictures  and  news  matter  relative  to  celebrities.  This  clipped  matter  some- 
times extends  over  ten  or  twenty  years  and  fills  volumes.  If  a  noted  manor 
woman  dies  or  is  in  danger  of  death,  the  obituary  department  is  consulted  and 
columns  are  hastily  prepared  for  publication.  Ideas  are  also  purchased  by  vari- 
ous papers,  although  they  may  he  unavailable  at  the  time,  and  are  filed  away 
for  future  need,  so  that  in  time  the  paper  has  in  connection  with  its  everyday 
system  vast  resources  For  information  and  display. 

During  the  war  with  Spain  a  new  era  in  war  correspondence  was  distinctly 
marked.    Leading  papers  had  armies  of  reporters,  photographers,  artists,  and 

special  expert  war  corresp  Icuta  on  the  field,  without  regard  to  cost  either  in 

the  matter  of  their  salaries  or  in  the  work  of  hurrying  news  to  New  York. 
Besides  having  these  corps  of  men  at  each  point  of  the  war.  and  with  the  sol- 
diers en  rouU-  through  the  South,  there  were  the  regular  correspondent-  at 
Madrid  and  London,  and  a  fleet  of  yachts  and  tugs  circling  around  the  war 
vessels  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  that  were  maintained  at.  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars  daily.  One  leading  New  York  paper  had  n  corps  of  fifty  experienced 
men  scattered  at  the  different  islands  and  vantage  points  of  the  war,  with  an 
almost  equal  number  boarding  the  yachts  and  dispatch  boats  in  Southern 
waters.    ( Jther  papers  followed  closely  on  these  figures  and  methods. 

The  owners  of  two  of  New  York's  important  papers  reside  abroad,  both 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  their  respective  sheets,  directing  by  cable  the  policy, 
.  and  sharply  reprimanding  any  mistakes  or  omissions  that  come  to  their  notice. 

The  evening  editions,  which  appear  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  which  have 
an  entirely  separate  staff  of  editors  and  reporteis,  have  their  rush  hours  from 
dawn  until  night,  and  are  domiciled  in  another  part  of  the  building;  so  that 
the  great  Workshops  of  the  newspapers  are  never  silent,  but  present  an  unceas- 
ing atmosphere  of  racing  activity  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
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IIORACE  GRBELICY 

The  metropolitan  newspapers,  of  course,  set  the  pace  for  the  other  papers  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  is  a  feet  to  bo  depl  ored  tlnii  ii utii v  of  them,  in  their  mad 
rivalry  for  first  place  in  point  of  circulation;  adopt  a  style  of  sensationalism 
which,  while  it  may  attract  the  patronage  <>f  the  majority  of  the  public,  is 
happily  avoided  by  the  more  cultured  classes.  />,„  i,mo  pubi;  •■"  is  the  pro- 
posed iiim  "f  every  newspaper,  hut  this  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  a  policy 
adopted  "  for  increase  of  circulation  only.*'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
press,  which  wields  such  a  mighty  influence,  should  for  any  consideration  adopt 
ti  policy  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  moral  betterment  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion.  The  much-vaunted  "  freedom  of  the  press"  frequently  proves  an  outrage 

on  the  private  rights  of  the  people;  and  the  columns  ..f  many  of  the  newspapers 

contain  matter  which  i>  until  to  he  read  not  only  by  the  thousands  of  children 

into  wln.se  hands  they  fall,  hut  which  also  works  as  a  degenerating  and  immoral 
influence  upon  those  of  the  adult  public  who  arc  not  protected  by  an  uncom- 
monly strong  bulwark  of  common  sense.  The  making  public  of  scandal  may 
bo  classed  in  the  categor)  with  capital  punishment,  and  come  under  the  same 
discussion  of  Does  it  Prevent  the  Crime! 
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A  great  evil  into  which  many  of  the  papers  have  fallen  is  that  of  fostering 
superstition  by  publishing,  as  worth  consideration,  many  superstitious  fancies  and 
beliefs  connected  with  fortune-telling,  signs,  palmistry,  spiritualism,  ami  kiudred 
things,  which  can  not  he  classed  with  the  occult  things  which  may  receive  serious 
discussion.  .Much  harm  if  also  .lone  by  the  printing  of  columns  Of  advertisements 
for  which  high  prices  per  line  are  paid,  through  the  agency  of  which  many 
ruined  lives,  suicides,  and  murders  can  be  both  directly  and  indirectly  traced. 

To  offset  these  serious  failings,  however,  the  same  newspapers  frequently 
take  np  public  abuses  and  private  wrongs,  and,  representing  as  they  dr.  the 
majority  of  the  people,  keep  up  a  continual  clamor  until  their  demands  are 
acceded  to  and  the  wrongs  righted 

On  this  page  arc  given  pictures  of  three  bygone  editors,  who  stood  on  the 

very  highest  pinnacle  of  journalis  t  only  in  New  York  but  in  the  world. 

They  are  representative  of  that  kind  of  journalism  which  has  grappled  with 
the  great  questions  concerned  with  progress  and  liberty  in  such  a  way  as  to, 
in  a  little  more  than  a  century,  evolve  from  a  little  hamlet  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  in  the  world. 


I'AHKK  COnWIX. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUAR 

I  HE  attacks  of  the  Indians,  in   1605),  upon  Ilrnrv 
Hudson  and  his  crew,  and  tlio  murder  of  Captain 
Christiansen  in  1018,  were  warnings  to  all  future 
colonists  that  they  must  he  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves.   The  first  settlers  were  of  necessity  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  it  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Dutch  West, 
India  Company  that  all  men  who  were  able  should  provide 
themselves  with  muskets  and  assist  iti  the  public  defense. 
The  Burgher  Corps  of  early  settlers  on  Manhattan  Island 
represented  the  first  organized  protection  against  danger  to 
the  life  and  property  of  primitive  New  Yorkers;  their 
weapons  were  numbered,  stamped,  and  registered,  to 
prevent  them  being  sold  to  the  Indians.    At  first  these 
Dutch  militiamen  were  seldom  called  upon  save  for 
a  parade  or  inspection  of  arms;  but  in  1  »;:'.s,  when 
\\  illiam  Kioft  became  governor,  the  Burgher  Corps 
found  little  rest.    They  were  mustered  and  drilled, 
and  obliged  to  work  upon  the  fortifications  of  the 
town      Several  expeditions  wore  made  Bgainst  the 
Indians,  and  in  1645  the  colonists  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing peace. 

When  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  new  governor,  arrived  in  HUT,  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  improve  and  discipline  the  militia.  The  burghers  took  but  little 
interest  in  the  governor's  military  campaigns,  and  even  when  the  ships  and 
soldiers  of  the  British  appeared  in  the  harbor  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  city,  they  were  so  indifferent  to  the  result  that  they  made  scarcely  any 
resistance;  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  166*,  New  Amsterdam  became  New 
York,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

In  1768,  when  the  Dutch  again  hoisted  their  flag  over  the  city,  the  new 
governor,  Captain  Anthony  Colve,  immediately  organized  four  burgher  com- 
panies and  placed  them  under  the  command  of  Major  Jacobus  Van  de  Water. 
Among  the  officers  in  these  burgher  companies  were  Nicholas  Bayard,  who  was 
also  secretary  of  the  council,  Cornelius Steen wick,  one  of  the  wealthiest  burghers, 
Gabriel  Minvillo,  and  Stephanas  Van  Cortlandt,  each  of  whom  became  mayor 

of  the  city  under  later  English  governors. 

In  November  following  the  treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  which 
occurred  February  4,  l"i74,  Major  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  colony.    He  continued  the  military  companies  formed  by  Colve,  and 
introduced  them  to  the  English  regulations  tor  drill  and  discipline.    In  1685 
410 
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the  six  companies— or  train  bands,  as  they  were  then  called — were  organized 
as  a  regiment,  which  was  called  the  Regiment  of  Foot,  Nicholas  Bayard  being 
commissioned  as  colonel.  In  lf!!)l  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  New  York 
passed  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  settling  the  militia,"  which  recognized  the 
New  York  regiment  as  a  lawfully  and  regularly  organized  military  body.  Two 
companies  and  a  troop  of  horse  were  organized  and  attached  to  the  regiment, 
and  in  1693  Colonel  Abraham  de  Peyster  officially  reported  its  strength  to  the 
governor  as  "  eight  companies  of  foot  and  one  troop  of  horse,  numbering  four 
hundred  and  Heventy-seven  men."  Apart  from  patriotic  and  public  considera- 
tions, the  only  advantage  of  membership  in  the  military  train-bands  of  this 
period  was  exemption  from  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  later,  in  1097,  free- 
dom from  duty  on  the  night  watch. 

In  1692  (August  28)  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  the  new  governor,  arrived 
in  New  York,  and  from  the  civic  and  military  demonstration  in  bis  honor  dates 
the  custom  of  honoring  the  visits  of  distinguished  statesmen  and  soldiers,  and  the 
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celebrating  of  important  events  by  great  military  parades.    Governor  Flotebor 
and  his  successor.  Lord  Bellamont,  encouraged  tlit-  military  improvement  of  the 
regiment  by  frequent  drills  and  reviews;  but  party  spirit  und  favoritism  were 
vcT-v  pronounced  at  this  time,  and  many  changes  in  the  appointment  of  the  regi 
mental  officers  were  made.     During  the  a.  1  ministration  of  Lord  Cornbury,  w  lio 
succeeded  Bellamont  in  1701,  "the  First  In- 
dependent Compain  "»'  the    Militiii  of  New 
York  "  wus  organized,  it  being  the  pioneer  of 
similar  military  organizations  of  a  later  period 
organized   by  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction.   The  men  who  were  enlisted  in  the 
independent  companies  were  generally  men  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life  and  whose  loyalty  to 
the  crown  was  undoubted.    The  officers  pro- 
vided liberally  for  uniforms  and  equipment, 
but  the  old  regiment  continued  to  bo  the  favor- 
ite and  the  representative  military  organization 

of  the  city. 

During  1741,  owing  to  the  excitement  of 
the  so-called  "  Negro  Blot,?'  when  the  regi- 
ments were  hastily  called  to  arms,  and  the 
streets  were  patrolled  at  night  by  a  military 
guard,  the  regiments  were,  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  more  frequently  inspected  and 
drilled.   In  the  excitement  previous  to  King 

Georges  War,  174..,  and  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  1755-'56,  several  independent  com- 
panies were  added  to  those  already  in  exist- 
ence; but  when,  in  1747,  the  regiments  of 
the  city  refused  to  recognize  an  order  from 
the  crown  unless  an  aet  was  passed  by  the 

Assembly  of  the  Province,  it  was  not  until  W;ili„m 
,77.  that  they  were  again  r  gnized  1,  law.    In  tluit  year  Governor  *  .11  mm 

Tryon  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  under  which  were  organized  the  regiment 

of  the  city  (eight  companies,,  a  battalion  of  militia  (six  i  .panic),  a  troop  of 

light  1-e    ami  nine'  independent   pan,-.      Mntish  state.,,,,,     »*  «  <  r. 

were  not  in  favor  of  the  format!  I  military  compan.es      *  «  «  j 

Thev  felt  that  in  such  inatrnction  lay  a  considerable  source  of  danger  and 

time  they  might  arise  against  the  king.  w»l«  nf 

During  the  excitement  following  the  arrival  of  the  new.  of  the ^  battle  o 
Lexington,  April  24,  1775,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  took  possession  of  the  City 


Hall,  and  removed  to  a  safer  place  about  fivo  hundred  Mauds  of  muskets 
belonging  to  the  Province ;  and  in  view  of  the  posaiblo  oeoupatiou  of  Nov 

York  by  a  Btrongor  British  force,  Congress  advised  tho  i  pie  that  "a  sufficient 

number"  of  men  bo  embodied  and  kept  ii  ntaat  roodinoss  for  protecting  the 

inhabitants  from  insult  and  injury."    New  military  companies,  mainly  com- 


A8T0R  PLACE  MOT  IN  ih-io 
nosed  Of  patriotic  young  men,  were  organized,  selecting  their  own  ouW,  and 

actively  drilling  thei  Ives  to  be  In  readiness.   The  position  of  the  old  regi 

mento  was  at  this  time  an  awkward  one.  The  rank  and  tile  went  in  sympathy 
With  the  patriots,  while  the  ofli.  cn.  were  mainly  loyal  to  .1,  crown  ;  but  neu- 
trality COnld  not  long  he  maintained  by  the  militia,  and  will,  the  departure  of 

Governor  Tryon  from  New  York  most  of  the  officers  and  men  enlisted  ...the 

<  ontinental  army.  . 

I.,  1776  the  New  York  Brovineial  Company  was  created  by  a  resolution  oi 
the  Provincial  Congress  for  tho  defense  of  the  colony.  It-  first  captain  wa. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  most  of  the  regiments,  enlisted 
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his  men  "  for  tllO 
1778,  at  the  firat 
York, 


war,"  instead  of  the  usual  term  of  one  year  In 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Now 
■mi  net  was  passed  for  the  regulating  of  the  State 
militia.    The  provisions  of  this  aet  wore  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  State  in  a  period  of  war,  and 
on  Juno  2i>,  1778,  John  Morin  Scott  was  com- 
missioned as  Brigadier-General  of  the  State  of 
York.     After  the  evacuation  of 
the  city  by  the  British  in  1783,  the 
formation  of  military  eompanies  and 
associations  begun  anew,  but  it  was 
not  until  1  Tsi;  that  the  city  militia 
was  organized  by  law. 

Under  this  aet,  a  brigade  was 
organized  in  New  York  City 
which  consisted  of  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  com- 
manded hy  Brigadicr- 
General  William  Mal- 
colm, In  the  same 
year  the  New  York 
Regiment  of  Artillery 
was  organized,  and 
became  the  public  fa- 
vorite, must  of  the  promi- 
nent young  men  in  the  city 
serving  in  its  ranks.  Its 
headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Kurt  George,  where 
they  remained  until  1789, 
when  that  landmark  was  demolished.  The  uniform  of  the  New  York  artillery 
regiment  was  the  blue  artillery  coat  trimmed  with  red,  and  the  three-cornered 
hat  and  tall  feather,  us  worn  by  the  artillerymen  of  the  Continental  army. 
On  nil  great  public  occasions  this  regiment  was  given  the  post  of  honor,  and 
it  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  military  organization  that  could  he  relied 
upon  in  time  of  public  danger. 

The  Seventh  Regiment  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  New  York  Regiment  of 
Artillery.  In  I  soil,  when  Great  Britain  claimed  the  right  to  BCflrch  American 
^■>s,.|s  and  take  British  seamen  from  them,  great  excitement  was  caused  in  this 
city  by  the  death  of  an  American  .sailor  by  a  shot  from  the  guns  of  a  British 
man-of-war.  This  excitement,  and  the  strained  relations  between  England  ami 
America,  resulted  in  the  rapid  recruiting  of  the  existing  military  organizations 
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and  the  formation  of  new  regiments,  among  which  were  the  four  companies 

now  known  as  the  First,  Si  nd,  Third,  and   Fourth   npanies  of  the  Seventh 

Regiment.  These  four  new  companies  were  attached  to  the  Battalion  of  Artil- 
lery, which  in  L807  became  the  Third  Regiment,  and  again  under  the  Militia 
Aet  of  181 1,  was  entitled  the  Eleventh.  In  July,  1812,  when  war  with  Eng- 
land was  officially  declared,  the  Eleventh  Regiment  tendered  its 

services  to  the  Governor  of  the    Stale,  and   ^inis.  I  the 

fortification-.        (lie    Narrow*.        ^^flf       ii|        the  islands  of  the  harbor. 

and  in  the  city.    In  1824  the  four  companies  of  the  Eleventh 

Regiment  became  an  inde-  '  '  pendent  battalion  of  infantry, 
adopting  the  name  "  Battalion  of   the   National  Guards."  A 

new   uniform  was   provided,  and  the  new  battalion  was  the 

first  American  militia  to  wear  gray.     In   1826  the  name  was 

again  changed  to  the  Twenty-         r»u^        seventh  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

In  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840  the  civic  authorities  and 

the  people  of  New  York  be-  came  fully  convinced  that,  for 

the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  property  and 

life,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  strong  military  organization  of 

citizen  soldiers,  fully   armed  and  equipped,  well  drilled,  and 

well  disciplined.    In  1  S.54,  at  the  city  election  in  April,  a  seri- 

ous   riot    occurred,    during  which  the  Whig  party 

seized    the    State  Arsenal  at  the  cor- 

ner of  Elm  ^  a  „d    W  bite 

Streets,  and    held  it  againsl 

their  Deino-  ^  -  —     '  emtio  assail- 
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ants  until  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  (afterward  the  Seventh  Regiment), 
under  the  order  of  the  mayor,  appeared  and  dispersed  the  mob.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  the  famous  negro  riots  occurred,  caused  by  the  hostility  of  a 
part  of  the  people  toward  the  abolitionists,  who  were  beginning  to  attract  public 
attention  to  their  opinions  and  purposes.  The  riot  begin  in  a  little  church  on 
Chatham  Street,  and  lasted 
three  days  and  nights,  dur- 
ing which  the  stores,  dwell- 
ings, and  churches  of  the 
prominent  abolitionists 
were  attacked  and  looted. 

After  the  mayor  had  issued 

his  proclamation  the  troops 

gathered  at  the  arsenal,  the 

City  Hall,  and  other  public 

buildings,  and  the  mob  was 

overpowered,  one  hundred 

and  fifty  of  the  ringleaders 

being  arrested  and  lodged 

in  jail.    At  the  great  tire 

of  l,s:«theTw.-nty-M-veiith 

was  called  upon,  and  pa- 
trolled the  scene  of  the  tire 

for  twenty-four  hours.  In 

1837  another  riot  occurred, 

when,  because  of  the  high 

price  of  provisions,  meat, 

and  coal,  a  moh  attacked 

the  stores  of  the  storekeep- 
ers who  were  reported  to 

be  holding  back  provis- 
ions. The  Twenty-seventh 

was  held  in  readiness,  by 

special  order,  for  military 

duty,  and  was  highly  coin- 


UUtY,  anil  was  ingiiiy  t-uin-  ,     , , 

plimented  by  the  city  officials  and  the  press  for  its  promptness  and  able 

"^1847,  during  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  the  title  of  the  r^mont 
was  again  changed,  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  Seventh.     n 1849  the 
most  memorable  event  in  the  military  history  of  tins  period 
Place  riou,  when  the  mob,  after  attacking  the  polme  and  m,rh  ...  r «•  ™K 
them,  were  dispersed  by  the  Seventh  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Abraham  Duiyee, 


wb..  had  marohod  from  the  battery  near  Centre  Street,  preceded  by  Q  troop  ol 

horse.   The  latter  was  ordered  t..  charge  the   h.  and  did  to,  spurring  down 

apon  them  from  Broadway;  but  they  wore  mot  by  such  a  showorof  missiles 

that  a  rapid  retreat  was  made  toward  Third  Avenue,  leaving  .mite  a  numbor 
bleeding  upon  the  -treet.     It  WAS  evident  that  the  mob  was  in  earnest,  ami  that 

it  wa«  necessary  to  moot 

thom  in    the  same  spirit 

Colonel     DuryOQ    nOW  or- 
dered   the    men    to  load 
with  ball  cartridge.  Kind 
ing  that  he  could  not  move 
in  eoliiiiin  I  aiiso  of  the 

(tensity  of  the  crowd,  ho 
led  the  troops  in  tile  under 
the  shelter  of  the  rear  wall 
of  the  Opera  House,  and 
thus  gained  the  front. 
They  were  mot  with  B 
shower  of  clicks  and  itonOS, 
and  many  of  the  soldiors 
were  wounded.  The  moh 
was  asked  to   retire,  and 

refusing,  a  volley  was  fired 

above  the  heads  of  the 
rioters.     The  MCOnd  vol- 

ley  was  ordered,  and  the 
mob  was  disponed.  Many 

Oi  the  rioters  were  killed, 
and  tho  effect  upon  tho 
dangerous  element  was 
valuable  ami  lasting, 

The  fall  of  Fort  Sumter, 
in  1801,  was  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  Win,  in  which 
,|„.  military  of  New  York 
proved  a  strong  aid  to  the  eai.se  of  the  Union.     Already  well  oi,un„ed. 
pipped,  I  drilled,  it  wo,  read;  -ogive  i,s  servi  ,,  the  «U'ortr0Op. 

Sme  fr      President  Lin  The  Seventh  Regimen  was  the  Br.  to  trolun- 

„.,.,,,„„,  when,  on  the  17,1.  of  April,  Major-Genoral  Banford  received  orde« 

fr  Albany  "to  detail  one  regiment  of  eight  hundred  men,  or  two regimenU 

amonnting  'to  the  same  number,  for  immediate  nrvice,   the  detail  fell  to  the 

Seventh,  and  on  Friday,  April  10th,  I«  marched  down  Uroadway  With  nmc  hun- 
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dred  and  ninety-one  men,  bound  for  tbo  capital  of  the  nation.  Of  the  ovation 
wliirli  the  "gallant  Soventli "  received  mi  its  march  to  Cortlftndt  Street,  Fitz- 
Jamos  O'Brien,  who  inarched  with  the  Seventh  that  day,  afterward  wrote: 
"  The  marble  walls  of  Broadway  were  never  l)efore  rent  with  such  cheers  as 
pjrOOtod  US  when  we  passed.  The  facade*  of  the  buildings  were  s..  thick  with 
pOOplo,it  seemed  as  if  an  army  of  black  ants  were  inarching,  after  their  resist- 
less fashion,  through  the  city  and  had  scaled  the  bouses  Handkerchiefs  flut- 
tered in  the  air  like  myriads  of  white  butterflies.  An  avenue  of  brave,  honest 
facet  smiled  upon  US  as  we  passed,  and  sent  a  sunshine  into  our  hearts  that 
lives  there  still." 

The  Seventh  was  the  first  of  the  New  York  troops  to  reach  Washington. 
It  was  BCnl  (Inc.-  times  to  the  front,  and  from  L861  t"  L865  furnished  -ix  hun- 
dred and  sixty  officers  to  the  regular  and  volunteer  army.  During  the  draft 
riots  in  Now  York,  in  July,  1808,  the  Seventh  WftS  the  first  of  the  National 
Guard  to  roach  New  York,  ami  assist  in  restoring  order.  I  it  the  <  irangc  riot  of 
1871,  and  fcliQ  railroad  strike  riots  in  IST7,  and  again  in  1SH2  and  lSD.i,  the 
Seventh  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  bravery  in  responding  to  every  call 
for  aid. 
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The  armory  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  at.  Park  and  Lexington 
Avenues  and  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-seventh  Streets,  is  built  upon  land 
donated  by  the  city  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  companies  ever 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  regiment  the  land  reverts  to  the  city,  together 
with  any  huildiiiirs  thereon.  The  armory  was  erected  by  funds  raised 
by  the  regiment,  it  being  the  only  regiment  of  the  National  Guard 
owning  its  own  building,  thus  placing  it  in  a  peculiar  position  in  the 
deciding  of  questions  of  service  in  national  issues,  because  of  the 
fact  that,  when  a  State  regiment  volunteers  for  United  State.-  service  it 
Ceases  to  exist  as  a  regiment  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  State 
immediately  recruits  another  regiment  which  takes  possession  of  the 
armory  and  all  it-  accoutrements.  The  cost,  including  furnishing 
anil  decoration,  of  the  Seventh's  armory  was  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  October,  1STT, 
and  the  armprj  was  first  occupied  in  September,  1880.  The  building 
was  planned  by  ( loloncl  Emmons  Clark,  who  has  also  written  a  history 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  its  campaigns  and  reviews,  achievements 
and  purposes.  The  armory  contains  a  number  of  art  treasures,  among 
them  portraits  of  Washington,  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  and  of  many  of 
it-  distinguished  officers  and  memhera.    In  L8B0  the  Seventh  Regi- 
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moot  occupied  the  Tompkins  Market  Armory,  which  was  the  first  budding 
erected  by  the  city  for  the  use  of  any  regimen!  for  military  purposes. 

The  Eighth  Regiment  is  the  successor  of  the  battalion  of  artillery  formed 
i„  17s.;  In  isoT  it  was  changed  into  the  Third  Regiment,  and  in  1847  it  wan 
given  it.  present  name.  Three  times  -luring  the  civil  war  it  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Union,  leaving  New  York  for  the  first  time  on  Apnl  28th.  Ihc 
Eighth  <lid  gallant  service  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  many  of  it*  brave 
member*  lost  their  lives.    The  Eighth  Regiment  Armor,  occup.e*  almost  the 


entire  block  botween  Park  and  Madison  Avenues  and  Ninety-fourth  and  Ninetj 
tilth  streets   The  cost  of  the  land,  including  the  site  of  the  armors  for  Troon  A, 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  the  cost  of  the  building  was  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Nii.H.  Ucgiment  can  be  traced  back  to  1812.   ft  wo*  reorganized  in 

IMs  „«  ,»„  Irish  regiment,  and  disbanded  a  few  vers  later.  In  I860  the  rogl- 
m ,,,  was  again  reformed.  In  1861,  when  the  State  of  New  York  sent  her 
quota  of  troops,  the  Ninth  Regiment  was  ignored  ;  but  the  entire  command, 
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eight  hundred  ami  thirty-seven  strong,  went  imlepeiulent I v  In  Washington  ami 
was  sworn  into  the  service  for  three  years.  During  this  period  the  Ninth  hud 
eleven  hundred  and  seventy-oight  members,  and  lust  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  in  dead  and  wounded,  mainly  in  Antictam,  Fredericksburg,  the  battle  of 
Hull  Run,  Gettysburg,  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  the  Nationul 
service  the  Ninth  was  known  as  the  Eighty-third  New  York  Volunteers.  In  the 
Orange  riots  the  Ninth  lost  three  members.  In  1893  the  armory  at  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Avenues  and  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets  was  built  by  the  eity, 
the  land  alone  costing  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a 
massive  structure  of  stone  and  brick,  with  a  vast  drill  room  and  rifle  gallery, 
and  well  furnished  administration  and  company  rooms. 

The  Twelfth  Regiment,  organized  in  1847,  has,  with  its  companion  organ- 
ization.-, ioi  honorable  record  for  performing  service  in  suppressing  local  riots. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  served  with  distinction  in  the  Army  of  the  1'otomae. 
The  armory  of  the  Twelfth,  on  Columbus  Avenue,  from  Sixty-first  Street  to 
Sixty -second  Street,  was  the  first  building  constructed  under  the  Armory  Law, 
an  act  pa.-o.ed  by  tin-  New  \  oik  Legislature  in  April,  lstii',  which  encouraged 

4ie 


the  formation  and  maintenance  of  regiments  and  companies,  by  making  it  n 
duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  them  with  arms,  equipments,  and  uniforms,  or  i 
money  allowance  for  uniform- ;  and  it  also  required  the  counties  to  provide  them 
with  suitable  armories  or  drill  rooms.  To  the  uniformed  militia  of  the  State 
this  law  also  gave  the  name  of  National  (iuard,  a  title  which  had  since  1824 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

The  armory  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment  was  dedicated  in  1**7,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  departure  of  the  regiment  for  the  front  it  the  begin- 
iiini:  of  the  civil  w  ar.  The  building  is  of  brick  ami  granite,  built  in  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture,  with  a  solid  fortresslike  character.  At  each  street  corner 
are  towers  with  loopholes,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Gatling  guns  aud  howitzers. 
Around  the  entire  roof  is  a  payed  promenade,  protected  by  a  parapet  with 
loopholes,  making  a  valuable  defensive  position. 

The  Twenty-second  Regiment  dates  from  1861,  and  had  two  terms  of  serv- 
ice at  the  front  during  the  Civil  War.  The  new  armory,  first  occupied  in  1890, 
Stands  upon  a  6quare  between  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  Streets  and 
Columbus  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard,  The  land  cost,  tw  o  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  building  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars.    It  is  a  grauite-trimined  brick  fortress,  in  the  general  style  of  the 
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Now  York  in  180*.  It  alao  furniahed  moal  of  tho  momborehipof  tho  Ono  Hun 

drod  and  Eighty-second  Now  York  Volunteer*,  which  lost  three  hundred  I 

eighty-five  men  in  tho  Bold.  Tho  armor)  of  tho  Sixty-ninth  la  In  tho  Tompklna 

Market  building  on  Third  Avmnc,  between  Sixth  mid  Seventh  street-.  Thin 

building  was  erected  in  I860  for  the  Sovonth  Regiment, 

Tho  Sovonty-flrat  Regiment  won  organised  in  L858,  and  baa  rendered  the 
State  active  ond  valuable  aervico;  it  lost  aixty-two  men  in  the  hattle  ..f  Hull 
Rnn.  Tho  regiment  in  1  S«i2  sorvod  another  three  months  on  tho  Potomac, 
and  at  the  ond  of  that  time  a  largo  number  of  its  mombora  formod  the  nuoloua 

of  the  well. known  One  Hundred  and  Twent y  fourth  New  York  VoluntOOW— tllO 
.  »r  n.-e  |{losso,ns-wl.ieh  lost  live  hundred  and  sixty-seven  moil  in  tho  Bold.moal 
of  thorn  at  OhanCCUowville.  The  now  armory  of  tho  Bovonty-flrat,  "..  ark 
Avenue,  at  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Streets,  was  deigned  by  J.  B. 
Thomas.  Tho  corner  stone  wan  laid  in  L809,  and  the  cost,  including  the  land. 
WOS  nearh  nine  hundred  thousand  doUaW,     In  thia  armory  are  also  located  the 

headquarters  of  tho  Pint  Brigade,  the  Signal  Oorpa,  ond  tho  Bocond  Bottory. 

Tbc  Second  Battery  was  organized  in  1832  08  the  Washington  QmyTrOQJ 
Horse  Artillery,  then  in  tho  Third  Regiment,  and  after  18*7  in  tho  Eightb 


•.  "10  rlirlil,  —  .  -  - 

armory  of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  fir8t  signal  (  oki's.  and 
'second  battery,  park  avenue  and  thirty-fourth  street 

fifteenth  century,  being  erected  from  designs  of  Captain  John  P.  Leo,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regiment.  The  building  is  a  defensive  structure  to  an  unusual 
degree,  with  re-entering  angles,  loopholes  for  cannon  and  musketry,  and  a  baa- 
tion  for  heavy  guns  on  the  northwest  corner,  a  sally  port,  and  a  portcullis.  1  he 
main  entrance  on  the  Boulevard  will  allow  the  free  passage  of  cavalry  and 
batteries. 

The  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  was  organized  in  1852,  and  has  always  been  made 
up  principally  of  Irish-Americans.  During  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  \\  ales  to 
thU  euuntrv,"  in  ls.'.n.  the  Sixty-ninth  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  and  parade  in  the  military  proceaeion  in  the  Princes  honor. 
The  year  following  it  entered  the  service  of  tho  United  Stales,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  lost  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  men.  including  <  "'' 
Michael  Corcoran,  who  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  Many  of  it*  members 
enlisted  in  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers,  which  lost  four  hundred  and 
twelve  men,  the  list  of  wounded  reaching  seven  hundred  and  sixty  five  ... 
three  years  of  service.  The  Sixty-ninth  Militia,  recruited  again  to  its i  full 
ranks,  served  also  for  three  months  in  the  defense  of  Washington  in  1802,  in 
the  Pennsylvania  campaign  of  1808,  and  three  mouths  in  the  harbor  forts  of 
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Regiment,  with  which  it  saw  service  in  Pennsylvania  ami  Virginia.    In  1867  it 
served  a<-  cnvnlry  ""I"!  ls,''».  when  it  heeaine  Battery  E.    Three  years  later  its 
name  was  again  changed  to  that  by  which  it  is  now  known. 
4  18 


IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  First  Battery,  composed  principally  of  German- Americans,  has  its 
armory  at  No.  34(1  West  Forty-fourth  Street, 

Sipiadron  A  i.-  ;m  miti-nnie  i»f  the  First  Hussars,  and  was  mustered  in  in  lssn. 
It  is  locatetl  ;it  Ma<lison  Avenue  and  Ninety-fourth  Street,  adjoining  the  Eighth 
Regiment  Armory.  The  riding  ring  is  two  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred 
feet,  and  there  are  stables  for  over  a  hundred  horses,  besides  a  saddle-room  and 
ri  He-range. 

The  Naval  Militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  organized  in  18S9,  and 
the  First  Naval  Battalion  in  New  York  City  wns  mustered  into  service  in  1891, 


ARMORY  OF  THE  TWENTY-SECOND  REGIMENT,  THE  BOULEVARD  (UPPER 
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and  cruised  with  the  United  States  Squadron  of  Evolution  in  1891  and  1892. 
The  Naval  Militia  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  United  States  Navy  that  the 
State  National  Guard  does  to  the  regular  army.  Every  summer  there  is  a  week 
or  more  of  practical  service  and  naval  instruction  on  a  Government  war-ship, 
with  officers  of  the  navy  in  charge. 

Since  the  civil  war,  both  in  equipment  and  strength  the  National  Guard 
has  greatly  improved.  In  ISTl'  the  State  armed  the  regiment.--  with  Remington 
breech-loading  rifles.  Springticlds  are  in  vise  now.  Rifle  practice  received  a  great 
impetus,  and  from  that  day  to  this  marksmanship  has  been  a  most  important 
military  accomplishment  of  the  citizen  soldier.  The  National  Rifle  Association 
was  organized,  and  an  appropriation  was  obtained  from  the  State  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  a  suitable  rifle-range  iCicedmoor),  which  is  located  on  Long  Island, 


THE  NEW  METROPOLIS. 


about  fourteen  miles  from  New  York  City.  Croodlhoor  contains  nboul  eighty- 
five  acres  of  level  sodded  grounds,  and  has  thirty  targets,  which  can  bo  used  at 
any  distance  from  fifty  t..  twelve  hundred  yards.  Each  regiment  of  the  National 
Gnard  is  required  to  practice  nt  the  range  a  certain  number  of  times  during 
the  year. 

In  1.SS2  a  State  Camp  of  Instruction  was  instituted  at  Peck.-I.dl,  and  the 
grounds  have  since  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  with  the  nOCCMttrj  appliances 
for  that  purpose.    In  1871  the  parade  ground  for  the  troops  of  New  Xbrk 


City  was  located  on  the  Harlem  River,  noar  Kingsbridgo;  but  '»  Is" i  the  -it.' 

wuschanged  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park.     In  1 883  .1  nOW  military  le  whm  adopted, 

which  provided  o  regulation  uutform  for  the  National  Guard,  to  bo  furnished 

by  the  State,  as  arc  also  amis,  equipments,  and  munition-  ■.!  war.  The  members 
of  the  Seventh  Pegiment  supply  all  their  uniforms,  and  tllQ  Twei.M  second 

ond  Seveniv .first  nnd  Squadron  A.  their  full-dross  uniform.  The  term  of 
service  ...  the  National  Guard  is  Bvo  yoara;  weekly  drill*  are  held  during  the 
winter  months. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  N  EW  TORE  IN  THE  SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR. 

r~T^  HE  strained  relations  existing  between  tha  United  Statw  and  Spain  over 
'    I    '  the  Cuban  mutters  were  grootly  aggravated  bv  the  publication  on  Fob 
1     ruory     1808,  of  a  letter  from  Setter  de  Lome,  tha  Spanish  minister  to 

the  United  States,  to  Sef.or  <  'analijas,  in  whieh  tllQ  President  wa»  called 

a  "pothouse  politicion,"  ami  in  whieh  were  statements  showing  thai  Spain 

regarded  the  autonomist  proposals  made  l.y  them  as  Subterfuges  t..  gain  time 
for  military  operations.  Soon  alter,  on  February  16,  fcllO  already  itldlgnonl  b'.  l- 
[Dgs  of  the  Au.eri.an  people  were  changed  to  those  of  horror  and  alarm  by  the 
destruction  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  where  it  had  arrived  .lanuary  18  on  a 
friendly  visit,  of  the  United  State-  battled, ip  Maine,  by  which  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  sailors  and  marines  and  two  offleOrt  were  without  a  u  nt's  warning 

hurled  to  death.    While  the  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  blowing  up  oi 

the  Maine  was  in  progress,  Congress  unanimously  appropriated  $80,000,000  to 

be  expended  for  national  defc.se  at  the  discretion  of  the  President.  The 
report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  to  Congrc-s  on  March  28  COnoludod  with  Huh 
Sentence:  "In  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  Maine  was  destroyed  bythce\plo- 
HOD  of  a  submarine  mine,  whieh  caused  the  partial  explosion  of  two  or  more  of 
her  forward  magazines."  War  will.  Spain  now  seemed  inevitable,  and  the  V, 
tional  Guard  "f  New  York  voluntarily  pledged  it-  willingness  to  onlisl  ...  ease 
ol  a,,  emergency.  Through  the  months  of  March  and  April,  while  the  tedious 
investigations  wont  on,  stirring  military  preparation,  were  made  both  by  the 
GbVOhmient  and  the  militia  of  the  vuriou*  State-.  In  NOW  1  oil.  (  .ty  tno 
enthusiasm  was  intense.  Medical  men  tendered  their  servi.  es  as  army  and  navy 
surgeons,  nurses  begged  the  authorities  to  call  upon  them  if  ncodcd,  Doyi 
clamored  for  ,.crmis*ion  to  enlist  as  drummcrd.oy*,  and  men  ...  all  Stations  01 
life  proHered  their  services  to  their  country.   At  the  various  armories  of  the  city 

martial  ardor  reached  its  climax.  <  >rdors  were  Issued  by  the  COloi.oU  of  ...any  of 
the  repmentS  to  prepare  for  war  serviec,  drills  were  hold,  and  new  ....  ..  reeru.ted. 

On  April  OConsul-Genorol  Lee  loft  Havana;  on  April  10  the  Intervention  row- 
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lutions  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress, und  on  April  22  the 
blockading  squadron  sailed 
for  Cubiui  ports. 

On  April  lit  tbe  National 
Guard  of  Now  York,  in  re- 
sponsc  lo   iin   inquiry  from 

the  Adjutant-General's  office, 
volunteered  for  service  ut  the 
cull  of  tbe  President  for  any 
duly  ilmi  might  be  required 
(although  it  has  been  errone- 
ously stated  anil  widely  circu- 
lated that  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment did  not  volunteer). 

April  22  saw  the  approval 
of  the  act  for  increasing  the 
military  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  President 
issued  a  will  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  vol- 
unteers for  two  years  service, 
apportioning  them  among  the 
State*  and  Territories  in  accordance  with  the  population.  Spain  declared  war 
igainsi  tbe  United  States  OB  April  24,  1899.  On  April  25,  Congress  declared 
that  a  state  of  war  had  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  since 
April  21.  Dispatches  were  sent  to  the  Governors  of  the  vurious  States,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  number  of  regiment,*  and  batteries  apportioned  to  their  States, 
und  orders  were  promptly  issued  for  mobilizing  the  guardsmen.    Many  recruit- 

offices  were  opened,  the  parks  and  squares  being  dotted  with  the  white 
tents  of  the  Old  Guard.  The  quota  of  troops  for  New  York  was  twelve  thou- 
sand live  hundred  and  thirteen,  officers  and  men  ;  twelve  regiments  of  iufantry 
and  two  troops  of  cavalry.  Governor  Black  was  also  notified  b\  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  President  that  regiments  of  the  State  militia 
be  used  as  much  as  possible  without  disorganization. 

On  April  26,  in  response  to  orders  received  from  Adjutant -General  Til- 
linghast,  all  of  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  city,  without  excep- 
tion, met  in  their  armories  und  formally  volunteered  for  two  vears. 

Camps  for  the  mobilization  of  the  troops  were  established  at  Peekskill  and 
upon  Hempstead  Plains.    On  Monday,  May  29,  the  Civil  War  was  recalled  by 
the  outpouring  of  citizens,  who  cheered  the  National  Guardsmen  as  they  marched 
420 
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through  the  streets  on  their 
way  to  camp.  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Broadway  were  an  inspir- 
ing sight  with  the  enthusiastic 
crowds,  waving  flags,  and  dec- 
orations. In  the  morning  the 
Seventy  -  first,  Sixty  -  ninth, 
and  a  troop  of  cavalrymen 
from  Squadron  A  moved 
from  their  armories  for 
I lempstead  Plains.  Later  in 
the  day  the  Eighth,  Ninth,  and 
Twelfth  Regiments  marched 
to  the  foot  of  West  Twenty- 
second  Street,  where  they 
took  the  boats  for  the  camp 
at  Peekskill.  The  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ments of  Brooklyn  had  their 
day  of  elation  when  they 
moved  to  Camp  Black  at 
Hempstead,  being  followed 
on  May  3  by  the  Forty-sev- 
enth of  Brooklyn. 

Then  began  the  mustering  of  the  men  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  examination  was  unusually  rigid,  and  many  willing  men  were  refused 
because  of  this  careful  inspection  of  physical  qualification.  Saturday,  May  7, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  of  Brooklyn  decided  not  to 
enlist ;  three  days  after  their  return  home  the  regiment  was  disbanded  by 
Governor  Black,  and  the  Twenty-second  of  New  York  was  6ent  to  Hempstead 
Plains  to  take  its  place.  The  disbandment  of  the  Thirteenth  caused  intense 
feeling  in  Brooklyn,  where  its  long  and  honorable  record  had  won  for  it  a  high 
place  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  people. 

May  11,  the  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  men  and  forty  officers  of  the 
Seventy-first  were  mustered  into  service,  they  being  the  first  of  the  city  troops 
to  enter  the  United  States  army,  and  on  May  14  left  for  the  camp  at  Tampa, 
Florida.  On  Saturday,  May  13,  the  first  battalion  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
was  6worn  into  the  service,  being  the  first  regiment  so  honored  at  Camp 
Townscnd,  Peekskill.  May  17  saw  the  departure  of  the  Fourteenth  of  Brook- 
lyn from  Camp  Black  to  Camp  Thomas,  Ohickamauga  Park,  and  May  18,  the 
Twelfth  left  its  quarters  at  Camp  Townscnd  for  the  same  camp  in  the  South, 
where  it  was  not.  however,  destined  to  remain. 
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Blovalod  Railway  Station  at  Bdutb  Ferrj 
RETURN  uk  THE  SEVENTY-PIRST  REGIMENT.— TJIE  START  OF  THE  PARADE  AT  SOUTH  FERRY 

0«.XO  TO  «  ^  OP  ISI  HKQIMENT  „  w„  TAKKX  OS  BHO^  C.K,  OVM  PiM  0,  TDK  UKE  ^ 

On  May  10,  the  Sixty-nintl,  was  mustered  in,  and  on  the  same  date  the  full 
quob.  ol  thq  Eighth,  and  the  enlistmenl  of  Troop  A  of  New  York  and  Troop 
G Wkly,,  took  place  On  Ma.y  28,  Troops  A  and  C  departed  for  Falls 
<  hnrch  \  a.  and  he  Eighth  Regiment  for  the  growing  camp  at  Chickamauga. 

May  85  the  Sixty-nintk  marched  through  the  city  on  their  way 

X   t  r"    V'"'" Were  to  ,,(!"r  them  southward,^  the 

Ninth  „i  me  from  (  amp  1  ownwnd  and  marched  down  Broadway.    The  parade 

"  "  '  'i,'1",r,m-  ,v--"m""  ffM  »  ^««npl>ant  procession.  Flattering  flag*  and 
cheering  vo.ee,  greeted  them.    All  business  wa,  for  the  time  suspended. 


Street  traffic  ceased  wherever  the  sol- 
dier marched,  and  shop  windows  and 
house  front*  were  merely  points  of 
vantage  to  view  the  departing  boys  in 
blue.  New  York  gave  her  gallant 
guardsmen  a  send-off  which  must  have 
rum.'  in  their  ears  until  they  reached 
the  welcome  of  the  camp.  The  Gov- 
ernor declined,  even  upon  the  second 
call  of  the  President,  to  send  the  Sev- 
enth New  York  and  the  Twenty-third 
Brooklyn  ;  but  on  the  second  call,  of 
the  three  regiments  of  volunteers  or- 
ganized, the  Two  Hundred  and  First 
was  recruited  in  New  York  City  and 
officered  from  members  of  the  Seventh 
and  Twenty  -  third  Regiments.  The 
Seventh  Regiment  furnished  about  two 
hundred  officers  for  actual  service. 

The  services  of  the  Astor  Battery, 
a  patriotic  conception  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  who  furnished  horses,  guns,  car- 
riages, uniforms,  in  fact  all  that  was 
needed  to  thoroughly  equip  fighting 
men  of  this  sort,  were  accepted  by 
President  McKinley  on  May  2(1.  An- 
other regiment,  designated  on  the  war 
records  as  the  First  Volunteer  Regi- 
ment of  Rifle  Rangers,  but  popularly 
known  as  "Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders," 
was  the  idea  of  another  citizen  of  New 
A  ork,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  re- 
,        XT  ,     ■  signed  his  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 

0    the  Navy  to  take  the  second  in  command,  Colonel  Leonard  Wood,  formerly 

^  ^  ^  in  co,nman<*-    This  regiment  was 

made  up  of  AN  ester,,  cowhoys.  Indians,  rand,  owners,  policemen,  actors,  physi- 
cians, lawyers  ami  men  of  other  professions,  college  graduates  and  well-known 

25 r  "'  V'L  ",k'  ^  3°'  tbe  Kfth  Arm->'  (-rI's.  »"der  command  of 
MajW-General  Shatter,  was  ordered  to  sail  for  Cuba  and  attack  the  city  of 
•  antiago  by  land,  in  co-operation  with  Admiral  Sampsons  fleet  by  sea.  This 
ex|M,ht,on  which  comprised  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  officers  and 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  enlisted  men,  among  them  the 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  _  toward  w_  arc, 
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i  OP  THE  NAVAL  RESERVES  UPON  THEIR  RETURN  PKOM  CUBA. 
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Seveiirv- first  New  York  Volunteers  and  the  "Rough  Riders,"  ufter  miiny  im- 
patient delays,  sailed  on  June  14,  convoyed  by  ships  from  Admiral  Sampson's 
-clii.nlr.pii  (  »n  .luiu-  'J 'J  thr  I. unlink  c,f  the  American  tmops  was  begun  at  Dai- 
quiri, a  few  miles  east  of  Santiago ;  the  following  day  the  advance  pushed  on 
to  Siboney,  and  on  June  24  the  American  advance  reached  La  Guasimas  where 
the  enemy  was  encountered.  On  the  next  day  the  battle  of  La  Guasimas  was 
fought,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  American  troops.  In  this  battle  Captain 
Allyn  K.  Capron,  Jr.,  and  Sergeant  Hamilton  Fish,  besides  several  privates  of 
the  "  Rough  Riders,"'  were  killed.  The  Seventy-first  Regiment  was  under  tire 
at  the  battle  of  San  Juan  on  July  1,  and  also  in  the  trenches.  The  17th  of  July 
Bftw  the  surrender  of  Santiago,  and  on  the  following  day  the  transport  Olivette 
returned  to  New  York  with  two  hundred  and  seventy -one  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.    The  "  Rough  Riders"  left  Santiago  for  Montauk  Point,  August  7. 

The  attack  on  Puerto  Rico  began  immediately.  General  Miles  sailed  from 
Guantanaino,  Cuba,  July  21  with  a  total  force  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-four  officers  and  men,  and  landed  at  Guauiea,  Puerto  Rico,  July  25. 
He  was  re-enforced  by  troops  from  the  United  States,  among  them  Troopa 
A  and  C  of  New  York,  which  sailed  from  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  July  23, 
and  reached  Gnayama,  Puerto  Rico,  July  31.  Troop  C  at  the  battle  of  Coamo, 
August  '.i,  and  the  Seventy-first  at  San  Juan,  were  the  only  organizations  of 
the  New  York  land  forces  that  were  under  fire. 

On  August  1  other  transports  began  to  bring  back  the  fever  sufferers  from 
Cuba  to  the  camp  arranged  at  Montauk  Point.  August  12  saw  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  the  war  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  was  at  an  end,  with  a 
total  loss  on  both  sides  less  than  that  of  many  single  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

Almost  daily  now  the  regiments  in  the  Southern  camps  were  moved  north- 
ward, fnrloughed,  and  mustered  out.  On  August  29,  the  survivors  of  the  Sev- 
enty-first  Regiment  returned  to  New  York,  receiving  a  royal  welcome,  but  a 
welcome  tinged  with  sadness,  for  of  the  ten  hundred  and  twenty-six  men  who 
went  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  only  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
appeared  in  the  parade  back  to  the  armory.  The  sight  of  these  weak,  worn-out, 
fever-stricken  men  returning  from  the  war  with  scarcely  sufficient  strength  to 
bear  arms  awakened  general  sympathy. 

Through  the  month  of  September  most  of  the  other  regiments  of  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  slowly  returned.  The  Eighth  and  Ninth  Regiments 
returned  from  Camp  Thomas  at  Chiekamauga;  the  Eighth  being  mustered  out 
November  :i,  the  Ninth  on  October  31.  The  Fourteenth  remained  at  Chieka- 
mauga until  the  first  week  in  September,  when  it  was  moved  to  Camp  Shipp, 
Anniston,  Ala. ;  it  reached  home  on  September  Hi,  and  after  a  furlough  was 
mustered  out  on  November  1.  The  Twenty-second  was  stationed  at  points  along 
the  Sound  until  their  muster  out  November  23.  The  Sixty-ninth,  which  had 
been  encamped  at  Camp  Rlack,  Camp  Thomas,  Tampa,  Fernandina,  and  then 
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at  Hunteville,  Ala.,  reached  New  York  on  January  31,  and  were  mustered  out 
1  following  dav.    The  Forty-seventh  went  from  Camp  Black  to  Fort  A  ,,-. 

1  when.*  it  Parted,  on  October  2,  to  Puerto  Rico;  it  returned  on  March 
and  was  mustered  out  the  same  week.  Troops  A  and  C  were  mustered  out  on 
November  28  and  23  respectively.  The  Twelfth  Regiment,  which  had  been 
stationed  at  Camp  Thomas,  Camp  Hamilton,  and  Amencus  Ga  was  sen.  to 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  on  guard  duty,  after  the  close  of  the  war.  It  return  d  home 
on  March  27  in  good  condition,  being  the  last  regiment  o the  National  Guard 
to  hear  the  enthusiastic  Welcome  Home  of  the  citizens  of  New  \  ork. 

The  Naval  Militia  deserves  great  credit  for  its  services  in  the  war.  At  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  the  two  battalions,  together  with  the  two  scparn  ,  .  .v.- 
riona  and  the  captain  and  his  staff,  numbered  forty-nine  officers  and  h  e  hundred 
and  four  enlisted  men.     The  force  was  afterward  mcreased  to  seventy -two 


office™  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-live  enlisted  men.  Of  these,  four  offleor. 
and  thirty-two  enlisted  men  were  ordered  to  -  .tjugual  service,  taon 

officer-  and  three  hundred   I  eleven  men  ....he  aux.hary  naval  ..,.,•.,« 

officersandtwo  hundred  and  sevontj  I       me        the  Yankee  seven  offleor. 

 1  ninetyseveu  men  to  the  Na.  -I,  ..nicer,  an,.  ,,gh  y-flvo  men  to 

tbe  jaaoni  making  a  total  in  the  United  Stat.   >  My-ono  officers 

and  eight  hnndred  men.     During  the  war  these  men  were  H*,g  1  to  th.r , 

evcnfliiTere,,,  vessels.     The  Yankee.  Sylvia,  and  several  other,  were  under 

tire     At  Willcts  Point  and  in  New  York  harbor  a  large  number  of  the  men 

were  on  duty  guarding  the  mine  fields.  .  , 

E-u  h  regiment  on  it.  return  was  greeted  with  great  onthuBjam,  for  although 

a„  of  then, "had  n„t  the  privilege  of  facin,  ,  nen.y  they  had  bravely  suffered 

the  hardships  of  war. 


n,  pel  miction  ..I  Lealie  -  « 


,  ™  *av   v^i'i.f  BATTER'S    FROM  THE  PH11  [PPINEfi 

_  „  „  J=S  Z  -  -  —  — - — — 
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VnU'XTEER  LIFE-SAYIXd  CORPS  OF  NEW  YORK. 


THAT  sport  in  lier  wutera  and 
upon  them,  along  the  great 
pleasure  beaches  and  Btretches 
of  coast  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  may  be  safe,  New  York  has 
a  body  of  life-savers.    It  is  a  volun- 
teer corps,  and  bears  the  title  of  the 
"  Volunteer  Life-Saving  Corps  of  the 
State  of  New  York."     Thus  it  is  a 
State   affair,   with    stations    on  all 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  New  York, 
and  even  along  the  canals.  Nearly 
six  hundred  of  these  stations,  or  local 
organizations,  with  over  five  thousand 
men  in  the  service— expert  swimmers, 
boatmen,  and  yachtsmen — and  nine- 
teen hundred  boats  of  ull  sorts,  make 
up  the  equipment.    In  every  corner 
of  the  State  this  corps  has  spread, 
and  it  has  saved  over  one  thousand 
lives  in  its  five  years  of  existence. 

Yet,  while  a  State  organization— 
the  first  service  ever  put  into  oper- 
ation for  the  saving  of  life  on  inland 
waters— owing  to  the  wide  stretches 
of.  water,  the  long  beaches,  the  broad 
rivers,  the  swift  tides,  its  greatest 
deeds  and  the  bulk  of  its  work  have 
been  performed  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  ^  ork  City.  In  this  city  alone,  of  stations  and  substations  there  are  one 
hundred  and  ninety -eight,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  boats  are  in  these 
waters.  The  entire  water  front  is  divided  up  and  carefully  officered.  Thus 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  has  a  commodore  over  it,  and  three  vice-commo- 
dores, each  in  charge  of  a  division:  the  Hudson  River  Division  (thirty-one 
-tutm,,.,,  the  Harlem  River  Division  (fifteen  stations),  the  East  River  Division 
itwcnty-threc  Nations).  There  are  twelve  station-  in  the  Borough  ,,f  the  Bronx 
The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  has  its  own  commodore  and  thirty-five  stations,  with 
two  vice-commodore*  and  two  lieutenant  commodores  handling  its  three  divi- 
sions— Cravc-cnd.  Conev  Maud,  and  .North  Brooklyn 
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In  Jamaica  Bay,  separated  only  from  the  ocean  by  the  thin  6trip  of  beach  of 
Rockaway,  the  resort  of  all  resorts  for  the  amateur  fisherman  and  boating 
novice,  there  is  yet  another  complete  equipment,  with  a  commodore,  vice-com- 
modore, aud  lieutenant  commander  in  control,  and  with  fourteen  stations.  The 
Long  Island  waters  beyond  Hell  Gate  are  guarded  by  fourteen  stations,  and 
Staten  Island,  or  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  by  thirteen. 

From  tins  it  will  be  seen  how  complete  and  effective  is  the  organization 
of  the  Life-Saving  Volunteers.  In  five  short  years  they  have  brought  it  about 
that  literally  every  inch  of  the  water  front,  the  docks  of  the  huge  metropolis, 
the  stretches  of  beach  along  the  bays,  the  reaches  back  of  Coney  Island  and 
Rockaway,  are  guarded  and  constantly  patrolled.  And  this  great  task  is  per- 
tormed  by  those  men  without  compensation,  although  they  devote  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  time  to  this  duty. 

Each  station  has  its  crew— from  six  to  a  dozen  sturdy  young  men,  taught  to 
swim  in  marvelous  style.  Each  has  its  boat,  too,  sometimes  a  fine  model  life- 
boat, sometimes  a  very  indifferent  craft ;  for  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has 
hardlj  been  kind  to  the  volunteer  life-savers,  and  has  given  them  but  small  ap- 
propriations—only eleven  thousand  dollars  in  all— while  the  actual  cost  of  running 
the  service  during  its  four  yeai-s  has  been  not  far  from  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  way  of  special  equipment  each  station  has  a  life  buoy  of  metal  con- 
taining seven  gallons  of  air,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  of  life  line,  and  a 
wooden  goose-egg  float,  together  with  rubber  life-saving  rings ;  some  have 
been  equipped  with  the  cork-ring  life  buoy  with  metallic  air  chambers,  and  a 
f.  w  with  the  cork  buoy  of  cigar  shape,  that  can  be  thrown  with  great  precision, 
and  which  will  easily  hold  up  from  two  to  four  persons  each.  The  stations  all 
have  pennants,  the  boats  flags,  burgees,  and  signs,  the  officers  and  men  badges  and 
buttons,  and  those  who  rescue  receive  bronze,  silver,  or  gold  medals. 

Much  that  is  of  value  is  learned  in  the  carnivals  of  instruction  held  sev- 
eral times  each  year,  which  call  together  all  the  life-savers  of  the  neighboring 
waters  in  a  grand  competition  of  swimming  and  diving  matches,  in  all  varieties 
useful  in  life-saving— as  the  lighted  candle  race,  which  teaches  to  swim  effec- 
tively with  one  hand  left  free  to  take  care  of  a  drowning  person.  First  Aid  to 
the  Injured  is  o  part  of  the  course  the  men  must  go  through.  They  arc  next 
drilled  in  the  corps'  own  peculiar  method  of  resuscitating  a  drowning  man,  a 
combination  of  the  systems  employed  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of  England 
and  the  National  Life-Sa\  ing  Society  here.  A  famous  English  life'-suver  in  the 
employ  of  the  organization  travels  from  station  to  station,  teaching  the  handling 
of  lifeboats,  and  swimming  feats  without  number;  inspectors  constantly  test  the 
upparatus,  aud  see  that  men  and  equipment  are  kept  at  u  high  point  of  efficiency. 
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N""0  building  in  nil  the  length 
nn<l  the  breadth  of  New  York 
has  more  of  a  story  to  tell  than 
the  grim,  gray  Post  Office  at 
the  southernmost  «-n< I  of  <  'it v  Hall  Park. 
In  its  corridor.-,  day  and  night,  there  is 
always  life.  Never  does  an  hour  pass 
when  people  are  not  tumbling  mail  into 
its  boxes,  and  never  is  there  an  instant's 
rest  in  the  great,  rotunda  behind  the 
partitions  that  shut  off  the  outer  world. 
Forever  and  eternally  there  are  gray- 
eoated  men  toiling  at  sorting,  canceling, 
and  pouching,  at  certain  hours  driven 
(it  would  seem,  to  look  at  the  heaps  of 
mail)  to  almost  superhuman  exertions, 
and  never  at  any  time  quite  through 
with  the  handling  of  the  stream  of  let- 
ters, newspapers,  and  packages. 

Whatever  other  claims  may  be  made 
for  it— whatever  its  position  among  the 
great  cities  of  nations — this  much  is 
certain,  that  New  York  has  the  most 
interesting  Post  office  in  the  world. 
For,  though  the  fact  is  not  generally 
realized,  New  York  is  at  once  the  chief 
commercial  center  and  the  chief  seaport 
of  its  nation.  London  is  vast  and  its 
General  Post  Office  colossal,  Paris  and 
Berlin  have  mighty  postal  centers  within 
them,  but  none  of  these  cities  have  the 
foreign  mail  of  their  countries  dumped 
upon  them.  There  is  little  that  goes 
to  the  Continent  in  the  way  of  postal 
matter  that  does  not  pass  through  New 
York,  and  the  old  gray  Post  Office  here 
stands  the  shock  of  added  tons  a  week 
without,  a  tremor,  without  disturbance 
of  her  splendid  routine. 


In  brief,  this  Post  Office  of  New  York  is  a  huge  machine — a  machine  that 

never  get  t  of  gear,  that  can  do  more  and  more  work  and  stand  more  and  more 

.-train  each  year  of  it-  existence.  The  immensity  of  it,  the  detail,  is  never  realized. 
Figures  do  not  tell  the  story;  statistics,  daily,  monthly,  or  yearly,  convey  very 
little.  The  only  way  to  form  any  conception  of  its  complexity  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  work  of  its  unknown  workers  is  to  stand  behind  the  scenes  for 
one  hour,  two  or  three,  and  watch  the  handling  that  seems  at  first  sight  so  simple, 
but  after  a  few  moments  make.-  the  visitor's  head  fairly  swim. 

A  mighty  tank  that  has  no  outlet  save  as  the  water  is  6cooped  out  in  buckets, 
with  an  inflowing  stream  growing  larger  and  yet  larger— that  is  the  New  York 
Post  Office.  Add  to  this  comparison  the  fact  that  such  bucketfuls  have 
each  to  be  sent  in  a  certain  direction,  that  the  water  can  not  be  thrown  away  in- 
discriminately ;  for  each  letter,  each  packet,  each  newspaper  that  comes  in  has 
to  be  conned  by  itself  and  sent  according  to  its  address.  If  the  rush  of  incom- 
ing mail  jumps  of  a  sudden  ten  per  cent  higher  than  it  ever  did  before,  if 
three  or  four  ocean  leviathans  pour  tons  of  additional  mail  in  suddenly,  the  Post 
Office  of  New  York  must  handle  it.  There  can  be  no  delay.  Trains  must 
leave  on  time,  and  always  there  must  be  hurry,  to  make  way  for  the  new  mails 
that  are  to  come  and 
need  clear  space  for 
their  distribution. 

It  is  marvelous 
how  the  postal  men 
accomplish  it  all, 
how  rarely  a  letter  is 
delayed  or  missent. 
Badly  addressed  en- 
velopes, envelopes 
with  practically  no 
address  at  all,  hand- 
writing that  is  il- 
legible,  do  not  dis- 
turb the  men  that 
bear  New  York's 
burden  of  the  United 
States  mail.  If  the 
average  man  or 
woman  once  had  a 
peep  under  this 
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dome,  and  in  the  basement,  where  thousands  of  newspapers  are  hourly  sorted, 
thev  would  appreciate,  as  the  present  writer  can  hardly  make  them  by  the 
simple  word  of  pen,  just  what  a  famous  machine  this  Post  Office  of  New  ?  ork 

The  workings  of  the  Tost  Office  arc  governed  by  a  science  of  system  from 
the  time  the  mail  matter  is  placed 
in  one  of  the  many  depositories  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  for  its 
reception  until  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.      Machinery  has  been 
utilized  where  possible,  but  most  of 
the  work  must  have  human  intelli- 
gence to  direct  it,  although  so  me- 
thodically is  the  work  done  that  it 
is  almost  like  machinery  ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  process  is  more  like  a 
human  machine  than  anything  in 
the  world — a  human  automaton  it 
might  be  called— with  such  unfail- 
ing regularity  does  it  perform  its 
various  functions. 

Step,  in  imagination,  into  the 
rotunda  of  the  building  a  moment. 
A  vast  floor  space,  yet  there  is 
hardly  sufficient  room  for  the  men 
to  move  about.  Everywhere  are 
high  sets  of  pigeonholes  known  as 
cases,  6ome  straight  and  long,  oth- 
ers semicircular,  wide,  long  tables, 
and  canceling  machines.  The 
throng  of  people  in  the  corridors 
without,  drop  letters  and  packages 
through  slits  onto  wooden  ledges. 


through  slits  onto  wooden  ledges.  ..nncel'mir 
Men  grab  these  heaps  up  by  the  armful  and  carry  ^* 
tables    At  the  same  moment  two  other  streams 

that  have  come  from  the  trains  and  from  the  stat.ons  n      wagon  . 

postal  car,  and  by  the  collectors  who  keep  constantly  tanging  m  mad  matter 
from  the  little  red  boxes  on  the  lamp-posts.  :nMm{no  of  letters 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  from  three  to  half  pas   hve,  ^'J^*™^ 
and  packets  becomes  immense  in  bulk.     At  all  fan* nU  .  eg  ar^c 
between  the  hours  mentioned  the  stream  is  literally  enormous.    If  the  posta 


men  stop  I  for  an  instant  they  would  be  swamped.    Two  hour,  delay  would 

.over  the  floor  and  the  table*  k  loop  ri  Mdi  of  pound-  of  matter 

There  a  -  be   natant'.wait   The  Weatern,  the  Eaatom  the  Soufceru 

UOilB  must  go  in  an  hour  or  so.    At  the  last  moment   bouaaud   Of  add  1 

letter,  will  come.  Besides,  there  are  ocean  mail*  most  likely  mad,  o>  <  la, 
letters  wm  come.  f^  Amori(,^  mA  yot  oti,or 

4/A*'t>      d.-ln.-n.-  ..I'   'I"    "".Is  '"'«d. 
"ft  (fit*  A'"'  l,,Mr,''t0D  N,'W 

^  '"l  '  '  " 

him  that  bo  takei  iiich  pride  in 
his  huge  gray  Post  Office. 

Only  the  letters  of  odd  liiel 
are  canceled  by  hand  in  thee  days. 
All  others  arc  fed  into  the  cancel- 
ing machines,  that  can  stamp,  the 
slowest  four  thousand  an  hour,  the 
most  improved  forty  thousand,  the 
latter  doing  the  work  of  twelve 
men.    Fully  twenty  canceling  ma- 
chines are  sot  in  motion  limulta- 
neouily   when    the    rush  begins. 
Porters  seize  armfuls  of  these  can- 
colod   letters  and  carry  them  to 
the  cases  of  the  lirst  distribution, 
the  long  eases  of  pigeonholes  men- 
tioned.   This,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered now,  refers  only  to  lottOW 
that  are  to  go  out  of  the  city,  over 
the  country  at  huge,  or  abroad. 
The  city  mails  will  be  spoken  of 
later.    This  first  distribution  i« 
only  a  rough  one,  and  is  done  by 
the  less  experienced  sorters.  Eocb 
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always  in  waiting,  and  the  mail  car  that 
runs  up  the  Bowery  ami  Third  Avenue, 
the  pouches  stand.  A  special  force  of 
men  presides  over  these  pouches.  As  fust 
08  packages  are  made  up  they  are  popped 
into  these  great  leathern  Backs;  but  the 
real  work  of  loading  the  pouches  does  not 
come  until  the  very  last  moment.  Then, 
yet  without  a  particle  of  hurry,  with  the 
men  working  as  calmly  as  if  all  day  was 
before  thorn,  what  seeni6  sixty  minutes' 
work  is  done  in  ten. 

It  is  the  drama  of  the  departure  of 
the  mails,  the  final  five  minutes,  that  is 
the  most  fascinating  feature  of  the  entire 
New  ^  oik  postal  service.  Although  al- 
most time  for  the  wagons  to  leave  and 
the  mails  to  close,  yet  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  hurry.  The  men  are  working 
along  energetically,  but  they  certainly  are 
not  hastening. 

\  ou  are  tempted  to  tell  them  that 
this  night  they  will  fail  and  the  mail  be 
lute.  Yet,  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  creep  on  to  two  minutes  of — one  minute 
of — the  lust  packages  are  thrown  in.  Swiftly,  with  dexterous  turns  of  the 
wrist,  the  bags  are  locked.  They  are  run  out  on  little  trucks,  n  dozen  at  a  time ; 
they  are  hauled  into  the  waiting  wagons,  and  the  driver,  having  bis  manifest 
handed  to  him,  leaps  on  his  seat  and  cracks  his  whip  at  the  scheduled  second. 

•'  ( >n  time ! "  That  is  the  very  keynote  of  the  New  York  Post  Office.  Be- 
low, in  the  dimly  lighted  basement,  where  day  and  night  there  are  electric  I  ml  I  is 
lighting  up  only  certain  circles  of  space,  leaving  all  else  in  shallow,  the  news- 
papers arc  sorted  for  the  world.  Here  there  arc  again  the  semicircular  cases, 
only  they  arc  much  larger.  One  is  for  New  York  State,  another  for  the  South 
and  West,  another  for  the  Middle  West,  still  another  for  the  East,  one  for  foreign 
countries,  and  so  on.  In  the  center  of  each  of  these  semicircles  there  is  u  huge 
table.  Ou  this  the  roughly  sorted  mail  is  poured.  Three  or  four  men  stand  at 
the  edge  of  each  table,  aud  with  skillful  movements  burl  the  papers  into  their 
proper  boxes. 

A  paper  goes  hustling  through  the  air  full  twenty  feet,  shot  out  from  the 
distributor's  hand  with  an  apparently  careless  movement.    But  straight  as  a  die 
it  goes,  seldom  foiling  to  reach  the  box  for  which  it  was  aimed.    Wonderful  is 
the  dexterity  of  these  men.    These  boxes  slope  downward  to  a  grating  on  the 
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outside  of  the  ease,  there  being  a  little 
door  in  the  grating  for  each  box,  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  these  papers  to 
be  sent  away  the  mouth  of  a  sack  is  placed 
beneath,  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  box  slide  out. 

If  figures  will  help  some  to  understand 
the  immensity  of  the  New  York  Post 
( >thce,  here  are  a  few  that  are  convincing. 
Roughly  speaking,  about  a  billion  letters 
puss  through  this  building  yearly,  about 
half  of  which  is  for  city  delivery.  In  a 
single  day  as  many  as  nine  million  letters 
h  ive  been  sent  out  in  the  domestic  mails 
alone.  An  ocean  steamer  on  a  single  trip 
has  carried  out  one  hundred  thousand  let- 
in-  sorted  and  put  up  in  New  York,  be- 
sides two  hundred  thousand  letters  that 
had  come  in  from  out  of  town  and  had 
to  be  handled  by  this  office  in  bundles  anil 
sacks,  though,  of  course,  not  individually. 
The  New  York  Post  ( Iffice  handles,  be- 
sides the  other  mail  matter,  very  nearly 
forty  thousand  tons  of  newspapers  a  year,  and  sells  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  stamps  in  a  single  month.  The  aggregate  yearly  business  of 
the  money-order  department  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
dollars,  and  increases  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  twelve  million  dollars  each  year. 
The  average  net  revenue  to  the  Government  of  the  business  done  through  the 
New  York  Post  Office  is  about  six  million  dollars  yearly. 

Each  year  sec-  more  and  more  brunch  stations  established  about  New  ^  ork, 
but  the  big,  gray  building  still  stands  the  brunt  of  the  business  mail.  What  is 
known  as  personal  mail  amounts  to  very  little;  it  if  the  mail  of  commerce  that 
is  all-important.  The  City  Department  here  has  but  a  small  territory  for  its 
carriers  to  cover — from  Rector  and  Wall  Streets  to  Leonard  Street  only;  but 
this  territory  requires  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  at  night.  The  carriers  work  in  trios,  the  three  together  for  the 
In  i\  iest  mails,  "spelling"  each  other  at  other  times  of  the  day,  so  that  each  will 
work  but  eight  hours.    Eight  trips  are  mailt. — eight  deliveries  in  all. 

On  the  first  delivery  of  the  day.  when  the  mail  that  has  been  gathering  and 
piling  up  all  night  is  distributed,  there  go  out  about,  four  thousand  letters  on  a 
route,  besides  papers  and  packages  that  make  a  carrier  stagger  beneath  the  load. 
The  three  men  that  work  together  go  out  on  this,  dividing  up  the  route.  For 
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example  one  route  of  New  York  consists  of  the  Times  Building,  the  Potter 
Buildmg,  and  Park  Row,  fro...  Ann  Street  to  Beekman  Street.   On  their  first 

delivery  each  day  one  carrier  takes  the  Times  Building,  the  «  .d  the  1  otter 

BuUding  and  the  third  the  balance  of  the  route.  This  first  delivery  will  ...elude, 
,.„  the  average,  about  a  third  of  the  letters  of  the  day.  A  New  York  earners 
bag,  it  .nay  be  of  interest  to  know,  when  packed  to  the  bnra  can  hold  from 
forty-five  hundred  to  live  thousand  letters. 

All  letters,  papers,  and  packages  for  city  distribution  are  earned  over  to  long 
pigeonhole  cases  and  semicircular  newspaper  racks  on  the  Park  l  ow  su  e  of 
the  rotunda  There  clerks  sort  them  into  boxes  bearing  the  numbers  of  the 
various  routes.  The  postmen  of  route  No.  1  eolleet  from  these  boxes  eont.nu- 
allvfor  each  tour,  and  at  their  desks  and  racks  sort  the  ...ad  they  are  to  de- 
liver as  they  please.    In  one  corner  there  is  a  force  of  expert-  «  .c.enn.ne 

upon  badly  addressed  letters  and  send  them  in  their  proper  direction,    hut,  to. 
that  matter,  a  carrier  never  forgets  nor  is  he  easily  puzzled. 

On  the  upper  floor  of  this  marvelous  building  are  hosts  of  denca   o  h.  s, 
registry  and  money-order  departments,  dormitories  for  the  railway  mad  clerks 
and  a  score  of  rooms  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  system     None  of  hes, 
particular  interest,  however.    Of  much  greater  interest  is  the  pneumab,  -t u he 
Lrviee,  of  which  two  lines  have  already  been  estobbshed     Letters  .can  he  ;  , 
by  this  method,  six  hundred  at  a  time,  up  to  Porty-th.nl  Street an ^ 
Avenue  fro,.,  the  main  office  in  seven  minutes.    Another  hue  ,    n  operafaonto 
the  Produce  Exchange  station,  near  the  Battery.    These  pnenmat,  ~ u, 

way  of  twelve  and 

11  half  seconds. 

The  diameter  of 
these  underground 
tubes  is  eight  in- 
ches, and  the  cyl- 
inders that  6l.oot 
through  them  are 
four  and  a  half 
feet  long,  seven 
and  three-quarter 
inches  in  diameter, 
are  made  of  steel, 
ami  weigh  nearly 
twelve  pounds. 

The  history  of 
the     New  York 
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not  be  forgott-n.  and  vet,  after  all,  there  is  little  to  he  said.    This  ifl  emphatic- 
ftlly  a  building  of  the  present,  a  distinctly  modern  ach.evement.     1  he  wonders 
of  "the  ...ail  are  of  to-day,  and  a  new  science  has  been  opened  up.    Neve,  .heless 
a  word  of  historic  review  .nay  he  added,  the  better  to  make  the  Post  Office  of 
to-day  comprehended  and  appreciated. 

When  New  York  was  New  Amsterdam  and  the  placid  burghers  ruled,  thoro 
was  no  BUCh  thing  as  a  post  office  in  the  colony.  Such  letters  as  came  from 
abroad  to  the  Hollanders  here  were  delivered  by  the  ship  captains.  Chose  od- 
dre-ed  to  some  one  not  at  hand  when  a  .hip  came  in  were  .el  upon  the  man,,  I 
shelf  of  a  certain  old  tavern  on  Broad  Street,  BO  tradition  states,  to  he  thee 
until  called  for.  With  the  coming  of  the  year  KIT:*,  however,  the  English  being 
then  in  control,  a  monthly  post  was  established  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and 
the  first  colonial  postmaster  arrived. 

Unfortunately  his  name  is  lost  to  hwtory.  The  first  postal  name  or  ho 
entire  country  is'that  of  Thomas  Scale,  was  postmaster  for  all  he  colonies. 

Neale  got  his  appointment  in  UW.     In  W82  Kidu.nl  N.,l.ol  was  placed  in 

cTrgc8  There  was  no  real  po»t  office  even  then,  I         being  put  upm  the 

cotTeel  ses  for  such  letters  as  COUld  not  bo  immediately  <lel.ven,|. 

h  |  758  there  began  for  the  first  time  to  he  m„uc  system,     I.c.ijam.n  1  rank- 

|j„  WM  made  Deputv  Postmaster  -  omeral  for  the  ,  nic*  the   m  ofiicobo.ng 

..London.     Fr        .7.**  to  1 77:,  V.exander  <  o.den  ,a-  the  po-.ma-ter  o  Ne;; 

York  During  the  Revolution  -he  postmaster  had  bis  hcad.p.arters  ut  Dobb  » 
Ferry,  and  wandered  about  delivering  such  letters  as  he  could 

£  1?86  the  Post  I  ..lice  of  New  York  was  finally  estabbshed^  Its  revenues 
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thai  your  aro  said  to  have  been  $8,789.84.  None  of  the  sites  of  the  earliest  post 
offices  Lave  been  handed  down  to  history.  The  first  definitely  known  was  located 
at  29  William  Street,  in  1*04,  in  a  room  twelve  l»y  fifteen  feet,  the  letters  being 
received  and  delivered  through  a  window  opening  upon  the  street.  There  was 
B  jhod  over  this  window  to  protcet  easterners  in  wet  weather.  This  office  was 
closed  daily  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock,  that  the  postmaster  might  get  his  dinner. 

The  yellow  fever  ravaged  Now  Fori  in  1892,  and  the  Tost  Office,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  business  interest*,  was  moved  to  Greenwich  Village,  on 
flic  corner  <>f  Fourth  (now  Bank)  Street.  In  1825  it  came  down  town  again  to 
Garden  Street  (now  Exchange  Place).  Two  years  later  it  was  removed  to  the 
Morchante'  Exchange,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Custom  House.  There  it  stayed 
until  burned  out  by  the  great  fire  of  1S35. 

Temporarily  it  was  then  located  in  Pine  Street.  Then  the  authorities  estab- 
lished it  in  the  Rotunda  in  City  Hall  Park,  a  tine  building  for  that  time.  In 
another  move  was  made.  The  Post  Office  was  taken  to  the  Middle  Dutch 
Ohnrch,  in  Nassau  Street,  extending  from  Liberty  to  Cedar  Street,  where  the 
Mutual  Life  Building  now  stands.    TIub  property  cost  the  Government  three 
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one  will  only  look  for  it,  there  is  a  world  of 
romance  in  the  great  business  mart  known  as 
New  York.  Prosaic  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  com- 
merce seems,  commonplace  as  buying  and  selling 
and  money  transactions  are,  pictures  that  need 
the  pen  of  a  poet  or  the  brush  of  a  painter  are  yet 
time  and  again  to  be  met  with.    The  lower  end  of 
Manhattan  Island  furnishes  not  a  few  of  these. 
,  One  of  the  chief  of  them  takes  place  early  each 
t  morning  of  the  business  year  in  a  low-lying  white 
marble  building.    It  is  the  hour  of  the  Associ- 
(  J  ated  Banks,  when  in  a  single  room  certain  dele- 
m  gated  clerks  from  each  of  these  great  financial 
institutions  of  New  York  meet,  and  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  time  balance  accounts  with  each 
other,  at  the  clanging  of  u  gong  and  on  a  schedule 
as  fixed  as  the  time-table  of  a  railroad.    This  organi- 
zation of  the  Associated  Banks  in  the  white  marble 
building  i-  known  as  the  New  York  Clearing  House. 
The  room  is  a  domed  apartment  at  the  top  of  the  Clear- 
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hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  When  the  Post  Office  moved  into  its  present 
edifice  in  1875,  the  old  property  was  sold  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  gray  pile  of  granite  which  houses  the  present  Post  Office  cost,  fittings 
and  equipment  complete,  close  to  ten  million  dollars.  The  ground  it  occupies 
was  formerly  a  part  of  City  Hall  Park,  and  was  purchased  from  the  city  by  the 
Government.  Much  of  the  scandal  of  the  Tweed  Ring  was  connected  with  its 
building  and  furnishing. 

The  force  required  to  carry  on  the  stupendous  system  of  mail  distribution 
in  New  York  now  numbers  nearly  four  thousand  men,  fourteen  hundred  and 
twenty  regular  carriers,  four  hundred  substitute  clerks  and  carriers,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty  regular  clerks,  and  about  two  hundred  stamp  agents.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  forty  branch  offices  and  substations.  These  figures  describe 
onlv  the  mail  system  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  It  has  not 
yet  been  deemed  expedient  to  consolidate  the  Post  Offices  of  Manhattan  aud 
Brooklyn,  so  that  the  latter  borough  still  manages  its  own  great  mail  distribution 
as  of  yore.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond. 


CLExVRING  HOUSE. 

Lag  House  Building.  At  one  end  is  a  gallery  where  spectators  sit,  and  the 
manager  stands,  gavel  in  hand.  Below,  separated  by  aisles,  are  four  rows  of 
high  desks,  each  with  its  wire  railing.  The  clock  on  the  wall  says  five  minutes 
to  ten.  Behind  each  desk  is  a  bank  clerk,  perhaps  two  ;  before  each,  another 
man  with  a  satchel,  or,  it  may  be,  a  square  leather  case,  crammed  tightly  with 
flat,  long  envelopes  or  packages.  Even  at  five  minutes  of  ten  the  picture  is 
not  quite  complete.  Some  bank  clerks  are  yet  to  arrive.  As  the  moments  go 
hy  they  come  hastily  in,  and  in  an  instant  are  at  their  stations. 

Two  minutes  of  ten  ! — one  1  The  manager  in  the  gallery  above  is  at  his  post. 
Clang !  The  gong  rings  out  with  a  sharp,  insistent  tone.  The  bank  clerks  with 
the  satchels  or  cases  swun<;  about  their  necks  start  on  their  tour  of  single  file 
from  desk  to  desk.  The  clerk.-,  behind  the  desks  seize  their  pens  and  pull  for- 
ward a  sheet  of  paper.  The  banks  are  settling,  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
changing  hands. 

Each  delivery  clerk — he  would  years  ago  have  been  known  as  porter — as  he 
reaches  a  desk  hands  in  a  package.  This  package  bears  upon  it  a  number  that 
signifies  dollars.  In  that  package  are  the  checks  this  delivery  clerk's  bank  has 
received  the  day  before  against  this  settling  clerk's  bank.  To  make  this  matter 
yet  plainer,  the  delivery  clerk  of  Bank  A  leaves  the  checks  of  Bank  B  at  the 
desk  of  Bank  B,  the  checks  of  Bank  C  at  the  desk  of  Bank  C,  of  Bank  D  at 
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the  desk  of  Bank  D. 
The  delivery  clerks  of 
Banks  A,  C,  and  D 
are  making  the  same 
rounds,  presenting  like 
bundles  of  checks. 

In  and  out  among 
the  desks  this  proces- 
sion   of    hank  clerks 
wind6.     Package  after 
package  is  laid  down,  a 
receipt  being  taken  for 
each,  a  slip,  afterward 
used  for  cheeking  pur- 
poses, being  slipped  in 
a  slot  in  the  desk's  top. 
Each  settling  clerk,  as 
the  amounts   come  in 
against  him,  enters  them 
on  the  sheet  that  lies  in 
front  of  him. 

There  is  not  a  sound 
beyond  the  shuffle  of 
feet.  These  men  be- 
hind the  desks,  nearly  a 
hundred  of  them,  these 
delivery    clerks  with 
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tlcliverv    cierKs    wun  ,  .  ,„„ 

their  satchels  steadily  growing  lighter,  might  all  be  machines  arranged  tomove 
and  to  set  down  figures.  Millions  are  involved  m  tins  gKSlDg  to  and  ho,m 
this  ceaseless  setting  down  of  figures  in  long  columns.  Here  „  where  tea 
pulse  of  commercial  New  York  is,  in  these  packages  of  paper  that  stand  for 

money  and  the  back  and  forth  movement  of  trade.   

The  machine  is  perfect.    It  dues  not  Imitate  -r  falter.     1  he  , 
are  now  passing  from  hand  to  hand  seem  to  these  mending  *•  »<  lk  1  1 
to  these  spectators  no  more  than  newly  minted  cents.    The  balancing  »  - 

gether  too  vast  to  be  realized.    One  does  not  appreciate  b;  <>"< erfu lit  all  l* 

And  yet  vou  are  now  looking  at  the-  science  of  business  la.d  ***** 
driving  rod  of  the  commercial  machine,  which  machine  n  one  single  hour 
adjusts  account,  that  in  the  aggregate  are  enormous.  In  the  sutehe s  o 
bank  clerks  this  very  morning  there  have  been  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
checks.  Each  of  the  sixty-six  great  banks  here  repented  owes  mo,  ey ■  U>  or ■» 
owed  money  by  ea.  h  of  the  others.    These  bank  clerks  leave  m  an  hour  or  so. 

OR 


By  three  o'clock  every  dollar  due  is  settled,  ami  each  bank  of  New  York 
stands  square  with  it«  competitors.  m 

10.09!  What  one  unacquainted  with  the  detail  of  the  Clearing  House 
would  think  impossible,  has  been  accomplished.  The  delivery  clerks  have  1 n- 
ished  their  work.  Each  settling  clerk  ho*  now  before  mm  all  the  cheeks  (hat 
Up  to  three  o'clock  yesterday  had  been  drawn  against  Ins  bank.     He  has  on  Ills 

sheet  the  claims  that  each  of  the  othor  banks  has  presented  against  him,  and 
now,  with  a  skill  thatcomos  of  long  practice,  ho  is  adding  up  w.th  great  rapidity 

the  total.  ,  iiii. 

When  this  settling  clerk  came  in,  at  a  few  minutes  before  ten.  he  handed  to 
the  manager  a  slip  that  gave  the  unt  of  the  cl  k>  he  had  ogams!  -la-  other 

banks.  This  is  the  credit  slip.  On  another  slip  he  now  plOCOS  the  amount 
0l~d  against  him    the  debit  slip.    The  banks  of  New  ^  ork  Combined,  Cither 

owe  him  money  or  he  owes  them.  The  difference  between  the  credit  and  h, 
debit  shows  this.  There  is  some  sort  of  a  balance-it  may  be  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  it  may  be  only  a  single  ecut-that  his  hank  is  to  pay  out  OF  COllOOt. 

A  dead  silence  rules  while  these  lootings  arc  being  made  at  the  desks.     I  he 
delivery  clerks  sit  like  mice  on  the  benches,  each  opposite  the ,  station  Of  Ins 
bank.   The  pens  of  the  settling  clerks  ily  over  the  sheet,,  adding  hke  clockwork 
Minute  after  minute  goes  by.    Then,  as  the  clock  hands  creep  part  half  part 
one  clerk  after  another  springs  from  his  desk.    He  has  footed  his  own 

^Truns  across  the  room  and  sticks  his  slip  in  a  bolder  6n  UCOntim  ■  chain 

band  of  leather  that  runs  up  to  the  gallery.     A  turn  of  a  wheel  above  and  t 
 ml,er  has  this  slip  in  his  band.     II,  tosses  il  to  thoOlearlng  Hons,-  ,  crk  who 

U  mTng  up  the  Clearing  H  ,  proof    This  proof  shows  the  crodlU,  the  dobite, 

and  balances  due  to  or  duo  from  each  bank.   

-The  proof  is  made!"  This  is  the  announcement  hat  eo„es  from  the 
manage?.  in.  before  eleven  o'clock  is  reached.  This  result  has  not  bee  £  med 
wiS  some  difficulty,  however.    Hank  clerks,  no  matter  how  oxpe rttl  toy  may 

be,  arc  always  liable  to  err.  1  there  are  always  a  few  '^  ^^^ 

,lerk  as  soon  as  he  has  handed  up  his  footings,  goes  back  to  his  dOSk  an.  CM 

&     If  he  find  istake.hea,    ^  ^> 

and  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  allotted  time— the  proof  is  due  a  a   

i   ,     ,R  ('.earing  Hou  lerk  in  the  gallery  is  busy  correct,,,,  «h,:c  error. 

Th  there  may  bo  the  minimum  number  of  mistakes,  and  that  the  tune-  able 
uJto&Zi  to.  there  arc  tines  for  all  errors    li  f  OUC  dollar,  two  dol.ars, 

^Kte^^  *  *»  » 

*?f  5 1 *« » «—  elr 
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From  his  rostrum,  once  the  proof  is  made,  the  manager  announce*  the 
balance  of  each  bank,  debit  <>r  credit,  and  each  settling  clerk  jots  these  figures 
down  for  the  information  of  his  own  officials.  Now  it  lias  been  discovered  pre- 
cisely how  each  bank  stands.  Some  owe  in  the  aggregate,  others  have  money 
,|n,  them.  Hut— and  here  the  whole  theory  of  the  Clearing  House  is  compressed 
in  a  word— each  bank  no  longer  owes  this  bank  and  is  owed  by  another  bank, 
but,  taking  the  totals  in  a  lump,  it  is  to  pay  the  Associated  Banks— the  Clearing 
HOUBC  -a  sum  of  money,  or  is  to  be  paid  a  certain  amount  by  it. 

Tims,  in  the  brief  space  of  an  hour,  all  the  individual  accounts  of  banks  are 
Wiped  out  by  surty-sis  payments,  some  to  the  Clearing  House,  some  by  the  Clear- 
ing House.  So  simple  is  the  system  that  one  wonders  why  it  lias  nut  Keen  in  use 
from  time  immemorial,  and  "how  it  has  happened  that  it  is  not  as  yet  fifty 
years  old.  Fifty  years  ogo,  though,  something  of  the  kind  wos  bruited,  the  re- 
nowned Albert  (Jallatin  having  suggested  it  as  far  back  us  1831 ;  but  a  Clearing 
House  WOS  not  established  until  L853,  when,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  August, 
thirty-eight  hanks  of  the  city  being  represented,  a  meeting  of  organization  was 
held,  upon  call  from  the  Mechanics'  Bank. 

The  old  method  had  grown  to  bo  intolerable.  Complications  were  constantly 
resulting,  and  the  work  of  exchange  could  scarcely  be  coped  with.  T.  B.  Paton 
has  described  the  old  system  in  an  article  in  the  Banking  Law  Journal. 

"Each  morning  fifty-seven  porters"  [there  being fifty-seven  banks  in  New 
York  City  thenj  "started  out  to  make  the  exchanges.  Each  carried  a  hook  of 
entry  or  pass  book.  The  paying  teller  of  the  receiving  bank  took  the  exchange 
mid  entered  it  on  the  credit  side  of  the  book  ;  then  entered  on  the  debit  side  the 
return  exchange;  then  returned  the  hook  to  the  porter,  who  hastened  to  the 
next  bank.  It  sometimes  happened  that  five  or  six  porters  would  arrive  at  one 
hank  at  the  same  time,  causing  much  delay.  The  operation  generally  took  two 
hours  or  over.  Before  the  result  could  be  known  it  was  necessary  that  the  last 
exchange  should  he  received,  and  debit  and  credit  entries  be  made  on  the 
books  of  the  respective  bunks. 

•'  There  was  no  daily  settlement  of  balance*,  as  at  present.  Instead.it  became 
the  custom  to  settle  them  all  on  Friday  of  each  week,  after  the  morning 
exchanges,  though  all  were  at  liberty  to  draw  at  pleasure  for  balances  due;  the 
balance*  were  paid  in  coin.  I  'pon  Friday,  settlement  day,  whether  a  bank  was 
in  the  ai^rcgatc  debtor  or  creditor,  it  was  both  debtor  to  some  and  creditor  of 
Othor  banks,  The  cashier  of  each  bank  would  draw  checks  for  every  debt  due 
to  him  by  other  banks  and  send  out  the  porters  to  collect  them.  The  porters 
wore  also  charged  with  the  paying  of  debtor  balances,  and  would  draw  specie  at 
some  banks  and  pay  it  at  others.  The  process  was  attended  with  much  compli- 
cation and  confusion  before  final  settlement  was  reached." 

Nowadays,  once  the  balances  are  finally  struck,  each  settling  clerk  returns  to 
his  hank  (the  delivery  clerks  have  long  since  left  the  Clearing  House),  and  the 
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bunks  that  owe  the  Clearing  House  money  must  promptly  send  it  around.  All 
payments  must  be  made  the  Clearing  House  by  half  past  one,  in  coin,  gold  cer- 
tificates, or  Clearing  House  certificates,  which  can  be  had  by  the  banks  in  denom- 
inations often  thousand  dollars  by  depositing  gold  in  the  Clearing  House  vaults. 
When  all  the  money  has  been  received  from  the  debtor  bunks,  the  Clearing 
House  pays  it  out  to  the  creditor  banks,  each  day's  work  being  settled  up  by 
three  o'clock. 

Since  1854  the  average  daily  clearings  have  been  eighty-four  millions.  They 
started  at  nineteen  millions,  and  before  the  Stock  Exchange  Clearing  House  was 
established  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  cheek  was  drawn  for  every  sale  of  6tock 
(now  transactions  are  balanced  there  in  the  same  manner),  ran  up  to  as  high  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  day.  Now  they  average  well  around  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions. 

The  balances  are  about  four  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  totals  ;  that  is,  from 
five  to  ten  millions  in  actual  money  is  all  that  passes  over  the  Clearing  House 
counter  from  uoon  to  three  o'clock.  At  times  banks  pay  us  high  as  a  million 
and  u  half  dollars  over,  or  receive  such  an  amount.  Frequently  the  credit  slip 
of  one  of  the  larger  banks  will  read  something  like  eleven  millions,  and  its  debtor 
slip  either  ten  or  twelve  millions. 

The  banks  pay  proportionately  to  their  capital  for  keeping  up  the  Clearing 
House,  which  costs,  approximately,  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Only  about  half  the  bunks  and  trust  companies  of  the  city  belong  to  this  associa- 
tion. The  others  have  to  intrust  their  checks  to  one  of  the  banks  that  has  a 
membership  and  keeps  accounts  with  it,  paying  the  Clearing  House,  besides,  a 
fee  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Eight  managers  and  clerks  constitute  the  staff  of  this  institution,  and  it  is 
housed  in  a  very  beautiful  building  of  ninety-four  feet  front.  Detached  and 
standing  quite  by  itself,  built  of  white  marble  and  domed,  as  has  been  said,  it 
looks  like  a  temple  of  art.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  is  its  vaults,  which  were  two  years  in  construction.  Electrical 
devices  of  every  sort  known  to  that  elaborate  science  connect,  the  vault  room 
with  all  portions  of  the  building.  Pipes  are  so  laid  that  the  vault  room  can  be 
flooded  at  an  instant's  warning,  or  the  engineer  has  at  his  command  valves  with 
which  he  can  fill  the  room  with  scalding  steam  at  a  moment's  notice.  Again, 
if  tiny  impious  hand  should  be  laid  upon  the  vaults,  the  trespasser  could  be 
killed  by  churiring  the  plates  with  the  current  from  the  dynamos  which  operate 
the  electric  lighting  plant  of  the  structure.  Other  secret  devices  are  held  in 
reserve  by  the  officials.  If  the  operator  should  escape  all  these  traps  and  suc- 
ceed in  getting  inside  the  vaults,  he  would  find  great  difficulties  of  an  entirely 
unanticipated  sort  staring  liim  in  the  fuce,  for  the  interiors  of  the  three  vaults 
are  filled  with  compartment  safes  having  a  capacity  of  §500,000  each.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  vaults  is  §105,000,000  in  gold. 
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OIIIOIKAL  WALL  ST1IKET  WALL  AKD  OLD 
DITCH  Ol'AIID. 


()  have  beard  of  New  York  is  equiv- 
alent to  having  heard  of  Wall  Street. 
Not  even  Broadway,  from  which 
you  will  take  your  first  view  of  "the 
street,"  can  claim  a  more  world-cir- 
'•  cling  fame.  Broadway  is  wider;  it  is 
a  great  deal  longer ;  its  buildings  are 
infinitely  more  imposing ;  but  "  the 
street"  has  things  which  Broadway 
lacks.  To  begin  with  it  has  its  allegories 
— the  bulls  aud  hears  that  are  invisible, 
but  yet  are  perpetually  goring  and  bug- 
ging. And  then  there  are  the  great 
names  of  Wall  Street  —  names  as  cele- 
brated as  its  own. 
But  Wall  Street  looks  very  well  from 
Broadway.  The  United  Bank  Building,  on 
its  north  corner,  has  numerous  neighbors 
imposing  in  effect;  and  when  the  Astor 
and  Schcrinerhorn  structures  beside  it  are  passed,  and  the  new  Manhattan  Trust 
Building,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau,  white  and  magnificent, 
with  its  pillared  summit  and  cupola,  is  reached,  the  architectural  claims  of  the 
street  are  apparent. 

Originally  it  was  only  a  fence  that  stood  on  Wall  Street,  and  not  a  very 
remarkable  thing  in  fence*  either.  The  New  Amsterdam  people  bad  herds,  and 
these  used  to  wander  bo  far  from  home  that  the  Indians  of  well  on  to  three  cen- 
turies ago  took  advantage  of  it.  This  fence  served  its  purpose  very  well  for 
nearly  ten  yean,  when  other  enemies  than  Indians  and  wild  animals  were  en- 
countered, and  the  wall  was  erected  in  consequence. 

No  one  would  think  much  of  the  ancient  Wall  Street  wall  if  he  could  see  it 
to-day,  for  far  better  building  than  seventeenth-century  Dutchmen  had  any  idea 
of  lias  replaced  it.  The  handsome  Mortimer  Building,  a  few  doors  down  from 
Broadway,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Street  and  Wall,  of  yellow  brick, 
with  a  deep,  arched  vestibule  entrance  and  line  stairway,  and  the  modern  bank- 
office  edifice  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Wall,  with  its  American 
agency  of  the  great  Knglish  house  of  Baring,  would  have  made  both  Governor 
Kieft  and  Governor  Stuyvceant  wonder. 

They  were  the  two  watchful  guardians,  at  different  periods,  of  the  cattle  and 
persons  of  the  Dutch  settlors.  Governor  Kieft  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
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first  Wall  Street  fence,  and  Stuyvesant  went  him  one  better  by  suggesting  and 
insisting  upon  the  wall.  He  told  the  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam  that  they 
must  build  it,  when  England  and  Holland  were  at  war  in  L653  and  the  New 
Englandors  looked  dangerous  as  neighbors.  Those  citizens  who  could  best  afford 
it  subscribed  six  thousand  guilders,  and  the  rest  accepted  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
to  secure  the  loan.  The  wall  was  raised  across  the  island,  ending  at  the  river 
front,  east  and  west ;  its  description  has  come  to  us  as  that  of  a  stockade  or  pal- 
isade, each  section  of  which  was  a  picket  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  sharp-pointed 
top.  Where  Broadway  is  now  there  was  a  door  in  the  wall,  and  they  called  this 
the  land  irate,  while  another  door  was  at  Pearl  and  Wall  Streets,  known  as  the 
water  gate,  because  the  land  ended  there  in  those  days  and  the  water  began. 
There  were  earthworks  and  a  ditch  on  the  interior  side  of  the  wall  toward  the 
Batterv,  from  which  New  Amsterdam  was  already  growing  northward.  But  in 
1656  tbere  was  still  plenty  of  open  space  between  the  city  and  the  wall. 

Their  completed  wall  was  known  to  the  Dutch  as  the  ciugel,  and  at  one  time 
they  used  to  post  sentries  along  it.  About  five  decades,  however,  saw  the  wall 
continue  there ;  the  English,  when  they  had  taken  New  Amsterdam  from  its 
founders,  in  1664,  needed  the  protection  the  stockade  afforded,  and  in  L673 
some  pains  were  taken  to  strengthen  it.  When  in  the  same  year  Holland  recap- 
tured its  old  colony  from  the  English  and  rechristened  it  New  Orange,  she  was 
just  as  glad  that  the  wall  had  been  left,  and  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  defense 
against  possible  attack,  its  gates  being  strictly  guarded  and  kept  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  those  of  any  other  fortification. 

That  we  may  follow  the  fortunes  of  this  barrier,  which  gave  our  Wall  Street 
its  name,  to  the  close  of  the  record,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  after  Holland 
had  for  the  second  time  retreated  from  Manhattan  Island,  in  167-1,  when  Andros 
succeeded  Colve  as  governor,  the  wall  remained,  and  its  presence  reassured  the 
English  at  the  period  of  1692  when  the  possibility  of  France  interfering  with 
the  colony  caused  60ine  military  engineering  to  be  done  with  a  view  to  making 
the  wall  more  impregnable.  Stone  bastions  were  added  to  it  then.  Before  that 
it  had  fallen  into  a  very  weak  condition,  and  the  gates  were  in  pieces.  But  by 
the  year  1700  the  extension  of  the  city  demanded  the  entire  removal  of  the 
wall.  New  York  City  was  already  restlessly  advancing  north,  aud  the  old  bar- 
rier was  an  obstruction. 

The  side  of  building  lots  near  where  the  wall  stood  began  in  1656.  The 
view  down  Wall  Street,  with  its  many  fine  office  buildings,  that  one  may  enjoy 
to-day  by  standing  on  Broadway,  includes  one  very  prominent  object.  The 
gray  pillars  of  the  Custom  House,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  street,  show  where 
the  earliest  of  all  its  houses  6tood.    That  was  the  spot  on  which  Jacob  Moes- 
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old  Trinity. 


•  >H  City  Hall,  1700 
tprewnt  tltc  of  SuU-Treamiry). 
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man  built  in  1656.  Lota  were  going  then  at  the  reasonable  price  of  from  five 
to  one  hundred  dollam,  and  Verplanck,  Van  Cortlandt,  -<^>'— ' 
anpreciution  of  real  estate  investment,  were  buying  lofc.    Wall  btreet 

pro^tetm  1«85,  andtheprelimi  ,  step,  taken  torender  it  a  t  accom- 

plild.    It,  first  paving  stones  were  set  eight  years  later,  and  695 £j  a  nam- 
ber  of  fine  dwellings  along  its  line.    That  was  the  year,  too 
Church  was  erected  on  Broadway  at  the  head  of  Y5  all  S treet,        »  » 
stood  ever  since  (several  times  rebuilt),  a  silent,  though  watchful,  «e  hue  1 
Passing  the  intersection  of  New  Street,  a  ^-^'^'^ 

tll,,oughfare  reveuU  an  almost  unbroken  line  . d  ma,es  «■  -"il  mgs  he 
interring  observation  point  is  where  Nassau  and  Broad  Stre  3 1™ 

various  currents  flow  opposingly;  the  crowd  M  constant,  w  . 

well-dressed,  and  *.«  meet  a  van-,,  ..f  rJ  t''     wil    ai  1  tl'c 

the  office  boy-an  important  element  in  a  Wall  Street  cwwd-and 
formed  messenger  boy  who  is  another  unfailing  feature.  \  ome  n 
visitors  to  "the  street "  and  scarcely  a  stranger  v.s.ts  the  c,v  JJJ^JgJ 

tour  of  Wall  Street  and  the  al  -  c.ua.l,  ."tcrctmg  adjaecn        g    orho  1 

So  that  wealth  and  fashion  and  business  mingle  not  mcongruously  here. 
So- 


ever changing  crowd,  darkening  the  sidewalks  up  and  down  Wall  Street, 
emptying  itaelf  into  and  again  boing  ronowod  from  the  cross  streets,  iH 
oi  suoh  a  character  that  the  impression  roeoived  is  always  tho  same— 
that  there  are  important  issues  ponding;  tho  very  atmosphere  scorns  full 
of  human  effort  and  purpose.  The  main  front  of  the  Stook  Exchange 
is  close  by  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street ;  tho  great  Manhattan  Trust 
structure,  already  mentionod,  stands  at  tho  northwest  oornor;  tho 
white  marble  Drexel  Building,  with  the  hank  of  J.  Piorponl  Morgan, 
on  the  southeast;  and  the  tine  new  building,  al«0  previously  spokotl  of, 

in  which  is  the  Baring-Magoun  Hank,  on  the  southwest.  But  the  Grook 
temple,  at  the  northeast  corner,  has  most  of  association  and  history,  it 

nOt  of  present  importance,  too. 

THE  SUB -TREASURY. 

There  is  not  in  all  the  country  a  more  historic  spot  than  the  junc- 
tion of  Wall,  Nassau,  and  Broad  Streoto,  tTeitlior  tho  stir  and  hustle  of 
it.  modern,  monoy-making  and  money-sceking  crowds,  nor  the  changes 
that  have  come  over  it  in  the  lapse  of  yean,  can  stifle  its  recollections 
0r  obscure  its  past.    And  the  visible  monument  to  its  memories  is  the 

©reek  temple  above  referred  to.  with  the  loasal  statue  of  Washington 

on  its  steps,  that  covers  the  spot  where  he  stood  in  the  flesh  more  than 
„  |lllIul,ed  years  ngo  to  take  the  oath  as  flnt  President  Of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  temple  of  money  changer!  now,  but  the  SltO  ml  always 
|,0  remembered  for  what  it  formerly  represented.  As  the  Sub-  Irons- 
„ry,  the  building  is  a  suitable  ornament  for  Wall  Street,  and  it  also  preserves 

.ssoeiatiou  its  pre,.  -stahlished  with  nat,  I  affairs.    I  s  ureb,t,,  u  e 

,         ....thing  fro...  rh,  pn.xin.it,  of  the  great  skyserap,,,  which  have  I 

,,dcd  ...  -he  i  -si  -  this  bi,  of  New  Vork  »  I   through 

"S  erection  in  the  three  adjacent  thoroughfares.     Looking  east  to  beyond 

XL  House,  we.,  to  Trinitj  Church, 

down  Broad,  there  is  pictures-pa  d  awe-n.sp.rmg  interest  m  each  d  rect  on. 

T   -I  -  «T»f  WhI  1  Nassau  Streets  does  not  den v.M.s  h,«one 

 ,a.i        fr       the  building  thut  stand-  upon  i,   and  which  WOS  ft*  u«d 

for  a  Custom  Mouse.    In  the  las,  J  ■  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^  P*™* 

L  selected  for  the  site  of  the  «  ity  I  .the  old  one  having  fallen  nto 

1     The  erection  of  the  <  'ity  Hall  being  contemporary  With  the  removal  of 

ity  wall,  S          bast,  s  fr        the  latter  were  u-ed  in  the  new  bud  ing 

„,  ,\vasal  t  ready  for  oecupam,    in    .Ton.    They  "-totaf.*"- 

u„xi„us  "tndi/Cl  Hairs  of  public  a  ini.trat.OU  here,  for  th0»0 .IB** 

ents  ofpunisl  mt.  the  stoeks   1  the  pi..,,,    were  removed  and  p  ,  ■ 

f  ont  of  tho  City  Hall,  presumably  to  add  to  the  effect,    The  leg  slat.ve  an 
(1al  function's  of  government  were  administered  fr      this  budding,  and  ,t 
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housed  impartially  both  the  public  li- 
brary and  the  city  tire  engines.  As 
the  assembly  of  the  province  and  the 
courts  convened  there,  some  of  the 
most  notable  events  in  American  his- 
tory nutunilly  occurred  within  the 
wails  of  this  famous  City  Hall.  The 
liberty  «>f  the  press  received  here  its 
first  vindication  in  the  result  of  the 
Zongor  newspaper  libel  trial  in  1735, 
and  there  were  stirring  legislative  de- 
bates during  the  most  exciting  periods 
of  our  colonial  story.  The  Stamp  Act 
debates  of  I  7<>.r>  had  the  City  Hall  for 

their  theater,  and  the  agitation  over 
the  tea  question  also  centered  there  in 
1773;  and  as  a  crowning  incident  the 
inauguration  of  Washington  06  t lie 
first  President  assured  this  spot  im- 
mortal fame. 

The  present  Sub-Treasury  Build- 
ing was  erected  for  the  Custom  House 
about  lS.'Kl.  on  the  old  City  Mall  site. 
When  they  finished  this  Grecian  tem- 
ple with  the  plain  Doric  columns, 
America  possessed  DOtbillg  that  could 
he  called  it-  architectural  equal.  The 
distance  from  its  Wall  Street  portico 
to  that  in  Pine  Street  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  The  interior  of  the 
main  hall  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bank  office,  except  that  all 
the  fixtures  are  of  metal  or  stone.  The 
prevailing  color  is  white,  and  the  high 
glass  dome  raises  the  ceiling  to  an  im- 
pressive height.  Along  either  side 
run  the  counters,  and  there  are  other 
rooms  arranged  almost  similarly  to  the 
main  hall.  The  vaults,  with  their  iron- 
barred  doors,  occupy  the  rest  of  the 

main  floor.    The  vault  for  silver,  forty-seven  feet  in  length,  is  in  the  basement 
toward  the  Pine  Street  end.    It  is  traversed  by  a  corridor  and  contains  iron- 
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latticed  compartments  for  the  silver 
coin,  which  is  put  up  in  bogs  contain- 
ing $1,000  each  and  weighing  about 
fifty-nine  pounds.  The  gold  vaults  are 
constructed  of  iron,  and  in  the  walls 
the  gold  coin,  which  is  in  bags  of 
S"),(iiMi  each,  weight  about  nineteen 
pounds,  is  stored  in  a  series  of  lockers. 
There  are  also  voults  for  nickels  and 
cents,  the  former  being  in  bags  of 
§200,  weight  forty-four  pounds,  and 
the  latter  in  bags  of  §f>u,  weight  thirty- 
five  pounds.  The  vault  doors  are  se- 
cured by  time  locks  which  are  wound 
up  at  night  and  can  not  be  opened 
until  a  certain  hour  next  morning. 
Large  retail  stores,  which  need  a  great 
many  pennies,  mi  account  id'  the  popu- 
lar $1.98  and  $1.49,  and  similar  prices, 
exchange  largo  sums  of  money  for  pen- 
nies. A  certain  store  exchanges  $10,- 
000  at  a  time.  The  total  weight  of  the 
load  is  three  and  a  half  tons.  It  lasts 
the  store  about  three  months. 

The  Sub-Treasury  makes  the  great- 
er number  of  all  the  payments  for  the 
National  Government;  one  half  of  all 
the  war-pension  cheeks  are  paid  there, 
aggregating  an  annual  sum  of  about 
seventy  million  dollors. 

The  Sub-Treasury  system  was  es- 
tablished by  law  in  1S40,  the  idea  be- 
ing to  practically  create  banks  for 
Government  purposes.  The  principal 
officials  are  the  Sub-Treasurer  and  his 
deputy.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  assent  of  the  Secret  in 
of  the  Treasury,  may  invest  the  Sub- 
Treasurer  with  full  authority  to  dis- 
charge all  duties  with  which  he  is 
himself  charged  by  law.  The  Treasurer  receives  the  customs  dues,  the  receipts 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  other  moneys  due  the  Government 
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from  all  its  sources  of  income,  and  makes  paj  uts  in  d.seh, .rge  of  the  .1  - 

the  interest  on  the  public  debt  out  of  moneys  whu .  h  olds 
is  also  the  financial  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  issue  and  Of 
the  Government  note.  These  are  given  to  him  or  issue  by  th e  Bu^au  of 
Engraving.  The  circulating  notes  of  the  National  Hanks  are  also  re  d  , 
,„„•,  The  banks  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  five  per  eeut-.n  n M« 
notes-of  the  amount  of  the  notes  they  have  m  crcu lat.on.  1  he  rode . 
of  the  notes  is  made  from  this  deposit,  which  mnst  he  maintained  at  it,  fall 

"'Tim  National  Banks  act  as  Government  depoaitanej 
dues;  they  keep  «n  deposit  with  the  Treasurer.  I  mted  States  bonds  «  ^ 

The  sums' they  receive  on  behalf  of  the  Gover  cut  are  <lep..Mte    b>  t  hunm 

the  Sub-Treasury  whenever  those  sums  at  one  tune  aggregate  a  larger  amonut 
than  their  security  covers. 
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Payment  of  any  dobfc-including  the  salaries  of  public  officials-is  made  l,y 
the  Treasurer  upon  a  warn,,,,  which  bo  receive*  from  the  Socrotory  of  the 
Treasury,  and  which  is  countersigned  bj  the  Firsl  Comptroller  Hie  draft  ... 
p»J  is  payable  either  at  the  Sub-Treasury  or  al  one  of  0n  National  Banks 
which  act  as  depositaries.  Payment  of  the  salaries  ol  the  Post  Office  Depart 
n.ent  is  ...ade  upon  the  Postmaster  Gonorol's  warrant. 

To  mve  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  coin  winch  tho  Sub-Treasury  ...  Wall 
Street  n.ay  have  in  the  vaults  at  any  one  time,  the  W*^-"^"*''^ 
T|1(1V  w,.n.thc  balances  at  the  -lose  of  business  thoro  upon  Juno  80,  1807.  Gold 

,,.;,TT:!,i.;,,fl;  silver  coins  soi  bal  .  ling  152,  ,000    Tim  total 

cosh  assets  in  the  Sub-Treasury  vaults  upon  the  same  date  won  1220,898,188.01, 
The  Sub-Treasury  also  has  large  transactions  w.th  the  hanks  through  tno 
Clearing  House. 

UNITED  STATES  ASSAY  OFFICE. 

Immediately  cast  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  the  vellowish-whito  front  oi  the 
United  States  Assay  Office  is  in  severe  contrast  to  its  modern 

ancient  is  tl,  style  of  its  archi  tnre     V  r       ^  u.  the  ; W.v     -  ,;  , 

Sub-Treasury  was  removed  to  its  present  quarters  in  1808.  The  Assaj  umec 
was  lbHshed  here  in  1854,  the  old  premises  of  t.ioUn  ted  States  1  ...  bemg 

acquired  for  its  use.  In  our  times  hanks  arc  not  satisfied  with  Wioh  ptam 
SSS  but  ...  1828,  when  the  United  States  Bank  put  up  their  house  m  W  al 

£3  tb  re  thought  to  have  bnill  i  -  v  pal  I  stylo.    Bal  ion  and 

21  re  receiv^  by  the  A       Office,  I  d  ks  drawn  upon  the  Sub. 

Treasury  in  payment  for  su-h  deposits.  Bullion  is  also  sold  there  to  jewelers 
orTany  one  who  wants  it.  an,,  for  this  purpose  the  metal  ,  put  up  ,11  b.r*  of 

BCDeposTare  received  it.  the  office  on  the  ground  door,  the  weighing  and 
Deposit,  are  ree  ^  ^  g         of  ban 

n     ,is  2  f'     onducting  refining  |   When  large  * 

«„,!  „  fore,  o  w«gi«™  « ■  »  ■ 1  "  -  „.  „  „,0        „,   v„,„ 
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gold  Imllion  tuiil  §0,lti4,sl2.!>4  worth  ..f  silver  bullion  were  received  there. 
This  contained  a  total  weight  of  7,5is,47s,170  ounces  of  metal.  In  mutilated 
und  uncnrrent  gold  coin,  §328,042.50  worth  was  reeeived,  representing  a  total 
weight  in  metal  of  17.47.'.,021  ounces.  In  mutilated  silver  coin  $255.85  was 
received,  or  L95.19  ounce*  of  metal.  This  was  converted  into  bullion,  and 
either  recoined  in  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  or  else  sold  as  Imllion.  Iii  foreign 
gold  coin  $4,881,304.95  worth  was  received  and  melted.  Of  foreign  silver  coin 
a  value  of  *l:io,7SO.S2  was  received  and  melted.  Gold  bars  to  the  value  of 
$18,942,989.88  were  exchanged  for  gold  coin.  The  total  number  of  metal  bars 
made  was  4S.392.  which  contained  2,285,480,49?  ounces  of  gold  und  5,206,612.49 
ounces  of  silver.  The  Anmiv  Office  will  receive  gold  Imllion  from  any  member 
of  the  public  and  have  it  coined.  The  Government  makes  no  charge  for  the 
coining,  only  for  the  value  of  the  copper  alloy  used  in  the  process.  The  exact 
value  of  gold  bullion  is  determined  by  the  office,  all  weighing  being  done  accord- 
ing to  u  very  nice  method,  and  under  gloss,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air. 


What  is  there  to  suggest,  as  the  explorer  of  Wall  Street  surveys  the  red 
brick  ami  white  and  gray  stone  of  the  rest  of  this  block — from  the  Assay  ( Iffice 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  William  Street— the  former  presence  of  a  sugar  house 
Which  one  Bayard  conducted  there  a  century  and  a  half  ago  <  The  Manhattan 
Bank  and  its  neighbor,  the  Bank  of  America,  at  the  William  Street  corner, 
have  raised  palaces  for  the  transaction  of  business  where  Bayard's  unlovely 
factory,  fenced  in  from  the  sidewalk,  was  regarded  as  an  eyesore  by  the  modish 
dwellers  of  old-time  Wall  Street;  for,  about  1750,  fashion  was  gradually  mak- 
ing the  street  her  own,  and  such  things  as  sugar  houses  bad  no  part  in  the 
scheme  of  settlement.  The  building  lots  were  growing  in  demand,  handsome 
bouses  of  the  period  were  increasing  in  number,  and  by  the  time  the  War  of 
Independence  was  well  started  it  had  become  the  correct  thing  to  live  in  Wall 
Street.  Like  the  north  side,  the  south  side  of  this  block  between  the  intersections 
of  Broad  and  William  Streets  is  now  so  palatini  with  its  office  buildings  that 
its  old  residential  character  can  BCarcely  be  credited.    The  United  States  Trust 
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Company,  just  west  of  the  southwest  comer  of  W,  ham  Strce  ,  ha,,  m  stene  of 
brown  and  lighter  tints,  a  splendid  Btructure  with  tall  Moonshdook.ng  windows. 

Next  to  it.  the  United  States  Nati  1  Hank  and  the  M<  »;,^,u       ;  « 

pany,  with  white  stone  and  red  brick  designs,  have  done  their  port  *  «>6  ™* 
if  making  the  bloek  imposing,  while  the  Mechanic.    National  Hank,  next  to 
white  Drexel  Building,  Las  completed  it.     \  et  there  was  a  tune ,  « hen  cvu. 
these  would  have  meant  an  unwelcome  business  mtrus.on  to  W  all      ce  . 

In  Revolutionary  days  the  belles  and  beaux  0   the  town  knew  WJDl Street 
for  what  those  of  the  present  know  upper  Fifth  A**™  i  they  p«d« 
sidewalks,  they  gave  animation  to  its  windows  and  the  *^«,J"2^ 
tions  to  &  drawing-rooms.    On  Sundays  they  congregated  at  1  rimty  (  h,  r eh  »o 
conveniently  located  for  their  use,  or  perhaps  their  fur bch.ws  and  face,  I > - 
ened  up  the  Presbvterian  Church  that  -  built  on  Wall  StreO   m  ' 
with  and  west  of  the  Sub-Treasury.    Over  fifty  year,  ago  it  -     ^  ' 
and  removed  to  Jersey  City,  each  .tone  being  ogmn  set  in  place  ^«  ™J 
mgton  Street.   A  directory  of  Wall  Street,  eompded  about  the  year  177,, 


would  show  most  of  our  famous  Dutch  and  EngUah  family  nan,..  01  tpMmU 

of  the  rtrool    A  fa,        reaidont  wan  the  then  Collector  of  the  1  ort-Jomea 

M,Kvcr-  who  lived  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall  and  William  Stroota.  1  lie 
enthusiastic  ci.i,ens.  who,  public  feeling  ran  high  in  November,  L765  over 

the  S.  p  Act,  gathered  in  wild  crowds  in  front  of  InJ  U0UBO,  to  honor  In...  for 

the  patriotic  Stand  he  had  taken  as  a  colonial  offieUd.  _ 

At  William  and  Wall  Streets  was  oi.ee  a  landmark  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  sentiment  of  gratitude  entertained  by  the  colonic  for  any  rapport  glvon  to 

their  poHtica,  pouoy.    Becauae  the  Karl  of  Chatham  had  been  n  lealoua  advo- 

eate-Jf  the  repeal  bf  the  Stamp  Ac,  they  paid  for  a  stati  I  him  in  white 

marble,  whicli  was  brought  from  England  and  erected  on  thiaapot.    W  ilium 
Pitt's  counterfeit  presentment,  however,  cxeitcd  other  feelings  ...  the  breasts  o 
those  whosorod  uniforms,  after  1776,  wore  an  emblem  of  the  power  thai  held 

the  future  metropolis  against  the  for-,,  of  .1  ton*.        .0.  the  harhansm 

characteristic  of  wartime,  British  soldiers  broke  ofl  the  atatUOj 

I7s;,  the  figure  was  removed.    It  is  now  in  poweasion  of  the  New  ^  ork  fclu- 

^"iJefol'e  leaving  this  section  of  Wall  Street  one  may  recall,  by  the  contempt* 
fion  of  the  line  buildings  several  of  them  now  occupy,  tllttl  the  six  oldest  banks 

in  the  c  try  began  business  in  this  street.   This  is  a  fact  of  some  m  ore. ,  m 

view  of  what*  Wall  Street  has  since  be  md  what  .ta  no  ignition  through 

out  the  world.  Of  these  six  banks  five  are  still  flourishing  ,n  the  Street.  I  he 
Manhattan,  the  Mechanic*  National,  the  Hank  of  Amer.ea,  the     Ity  Bonk,  and 

S  Bank  of  New  fork,  dl   lose  proximity.    The  Merchants'  National 

L  bv  the  mere,  to  of  New  York  in  1808.    Tl  Ides,  ,s  the  Hmk 

of  New  York,  dating  from  1700.    Aaron  Burr  was  the  moving  apmt  ...  t 
Lbhahment  of  the  Manhattan,  whose  birthday  n.  alao  »  that  year.  lie 
Me  Lies'  National  was  really  Started  by  a  society  of  New  York  .nechan.es  ... 

S     Two  yeara  later  the  Hank  of  America   I  the  (  Ity  Bank  were ^  organ- 

izL,|.  The  City  Hank,  associated  with  the  name  of  Moses  laylor.  was  the  big- 
gest, it  is  said,  in  point  of  capital. 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

William  Street  open*  from  Wall  Street,  northern  and  southern  vistas  of  busy 

...    .  ■    :    of  this  chapter  which  treat*  in  detail  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
ll.ei.ods,  a!.d  its  members!  mention  will  be  found  of  the  fc*  that  it  at  one 
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time  transacted  its  business  here.  "When  the  Sub-Treasury  moved  in  18i!3 
to  tin;  old  Custom  House  facing  Hroad  Street,  the  Collector  and  his  staff  were 
transferred  to  the  Morchanta  Exchange  Building,  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment had  managed  to  secure. 

The  New  York  Custom  House  is  a  very  extensive  building,  it«  four  sides 
being  bounded  by  Wall,  Hanover  and  William  Street*,  and  Exchange  Place. 
Under  the  deep  Wall  Street  portico,  formed  by  the  colonnade  of  massive  pillars, 
steps  lead  upward  to  the  rotunda,  the  center  of  which  is  occupied  by  desks  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  counter.  Another  circular  counter,  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  wall,  incloses  other  desks.  A  lofty  glazed  dome  forms  the  roof,  and 
from  the  central  circle  of  desks  rises  a  pillar  surmounted  by  a  golden  globe  con- 
taining a  clock  and  crowned  with  a  gilded  eagle.  From  the  rotunda  various 
corridors  and  passages  load  to  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  rotunda  coun- 
ters arc  always  lined  with  people  engaged  in  business  with  the  clerks;  there  is 
a  constant  hum  of  conversation  and  motion  as  the  throng  passes  in  and  out.  It 
is  a  scene  to  impress  one,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  here  is  eol- 
loctcd  the  revenue  from  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  greatest,  port  of  entry 
in  America. 

The  Collector,  the  Naval  Officer,  and  the  Surveyor  are  the  three  chief  offi- 
cials of  the  New  York  Custom  House.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Collector  of  the 
Port  to  receive  all  re|iorts,  manifests,  and  documents  to  be  made  or  exhibited  on 
the  entry  of  any  ship  or  vessel  according  to  law  or  to  port  regulation.  He  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  record  of  all  these  things.  He  receives  the  entries  of  all  ships 
or  vessels,  as  well  as  of  the  merchandise  they  bring  into  port.  The  Collector 
and  the  Naval  Officer  arc  officials  of  very  nearly  equal  importance.  Together 
they  estimate  the  dues  payable  on  imported  merchandise,  and  indorse  the  amount 
of  the  dues  upon  the  entries.  The  Collector  receives  the  moneys  paid  for  dues 
and  takes  In.nds  for  the  securing  of  -uch  payments,  and  he  grants  the  permits 
for  the  unlading  and  the  delivery  of  merchandise.  The  Customs  service  i>  a 
part  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and,  with  the  assent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Collector  employs  the  weighers,  gangers,  measurers,  and  inspectors 
within  his  district,  and  arrange*  for  the  storehouses  where  merchandise  and 
things  used  by  Custom  llon.-e  employees  are  kept. 

The  Naval  Officer  receives  copies  of  the  entries  and  manifests  of  vessels  that 
arrive  in  port,  and,  as  stated,  he  estimates  with  the  Collector  the  dues  to  be 
clanged  upon  merchandise  imported.  All  papers  which  the  Collector  issues, 
such  as  clearances,  etc.,  the  Naval  Officer  must  countersign,  and  he  examines 
and  certifies  the  accounts  of  the  former. 

The  Surveyor  is  in  charge  of  the  weighers,  gangers,  measurers,  and  inspect- 
ors employed  by  the  Custom  House,  and  he  is  obliged  to  visit  and  inspect  ves- 
sels that  arrive  in  port.  Each  morning  he  supplies  the  Collector  with  a  written 
return  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  upon  the  preceding  day  from  foreign  ports. 
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In  this  return  he  describes  the  names  and  denominations  of  the  vessels,  the 
names  of  their  masters,  and  the  names  of  the  ports  from  which  they  have  come. 
When  he  has  visited  a  vessel,  he  stations  an  inspector  on  board.  Should  then- 
be  any  spirits  in  the  cargo,  it  is  the  Surveyor's  duty  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
rated.  Merchandise  for  exportation,  which  is  entitled  to  a  bounty,  must  also 
be  6een  to  by  him. 

The  Appraiser  of  the  Custom  House  has  to  appraise  the  real  market  value 
and  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of  its  exportation,  and  in  the  markets  of  the 
country  from  whence  it  has  come,  of  all  goods  which  enter  the  port  of  New 
York  from  abroad.  He  examines  the  invoice  of  the  imported  goods  to  see  if  it 
correctly  describes  the  character  of  the  goods  themselves.  He  then  makes  a 
report  to  the  Collector.  To  the  Appraiser  come  every  day  from  the  Collector's 
office  the  invoices  of  merchandise,  and  he  then  charges  them  up  to  the  different 
divisions,  classifying  the  goods  they  represent.  Each  division  has  its  own  ex- 
aminer, who  is  an  expert  in  the  class  of  goods  he  is  charged  with  the  examina- 
tion of.  The  Collector  gives  orders  to  the  incoming  vessel  to  deliver  to  the 
Appraiser  a  package  of  the  goods  described  in  the  invoice,  and  when  it  arrives 
it  must  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  examiner.  The  goods  and  the  invoice 
are  then  carefully  compared,  and  the  nature,  value,  quality  and  quantity  are 
noted.  A  correct  invoice  receives  Hie  O  K  of  the  Appraiser's  department.  The 
invoice  being  correct,  the  goods  are  permitted  to  be  delivered  to  the  consignee. 
Should  it  be  incorrect,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  Custom  House,  from  which  place 
the  consignee  receives  notice,  If  it  is  found  that  the  goods  were  undervalued 
and  that  too  little  duty  has  been  paid,  he  is  notified  to  pay  more  ;  if  the  contrary 
lie  the  case,  the  amount  overcharged  i-  refunded. 

Any  person  to  whom  goods  have  been  consigned  from  abroad  must  enter 
them  at  the  Custom  House  within  fifteen  days  after  their  arrival, 

The  entry  is  very  specific  in  its  statements;  it  contains  the  name  of  the  im- 
porting vessel,  the  foreign  port  from  which  it  came,  and  the  fullest  information 
about  the  merchandise,  and  it  is  sworn  to  by  the  maker.  The  Collector  and 
the  Naval  Officer  then  estimate  the  duty  on  the  importation,  and  this  being  paid, 
a  Custom  House  permit  is  issued  for  the  landing  and  delivery  of  the  merchan- 
dise. The  Collector,  however,  retains  one  out  of  every  ten  packages  of  any  im- 
portation in  order  to  make  a  more  searching  examination  later  and  see  if  the 
precisely  proper  duty  has  been  charged.  The  importer  gives  a  bond  to  return 
the  goods  that  have  been  delivered  to  him  within  ten  days  if  the  Custom  House 
should  demand  them  back.  If  on  the  second  and  closer  examination  it  is  seen 
that  the  importer  has  not  paid  enough  duty,  he  is  charged  with  the  deficiency, 
or  if  an  overcharge  has  been  made  he  is  reimbursed.  The  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  receives  a  salary  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the 
Naval  Officer  eight  thousand,  the  Surveyor  the  same  amount,  and  the  Appraiser 
four  thousand.    The  total  sum  collected  in  customs  dues  in  the  United  States 
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for  tho  fiscal  year  of  1898  was  $149,575,002.85  ;  ami  when  it  is  rememhereil 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  volume  of  business  annually  transacted  at  its  Custom 
House  in  Wall  Street, 

The  aortheast  corner  of  Wall  and  William  Streets  lias  a  red  bricls  oilier 
building  which  contains  the  Hank  of  New  York  ;  and  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company's  office,  with  a  white,  pillared  front,  is  between  the  former  and  the 
National  City  Hank.  The  red  house  of  the  Central  Trust  Company  extends  the 
line  of  imposing  fronts  toward  the  Pearl  Street  corner.    From  the  eastern  end 

of  the  <  lUBl        House  at  Hanover  Street  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Pearl  Street 

the  block  is  composed  of  tine  office  structures.  The  hanking  bouse  of  Brown 
Brothers,  known  in  two  hemispheres,  has  a  stone  building,  with  a  porch  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  polished  granite,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Hanover  Street. 
Next  to  it  a  twelve-story  skyscraper,  of  marble,  brick  and  stone,  sustains  the 
latest  theories  of  office-building  construction.  On  the  northwest  corner  of  Pearl 
mill  Wail  Streets  the  Seaman's  Hank  for  Savings,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  institutions  of  its  kind,  completes  the  block  with  its  dignified  struc- 
ture. The  Elevated  Railroad  bridges  Wall  Street  in  its  course  along  Pearl,  and 
below  there  is  a  noticeable  change  in  the  character  of  the  street. 

Before  this  some  degree  of  change  will  have  been  noticed,  making  itself  visi- 
ble in  an  unobtrusive  sort  of  fashion,  for  when  the  Custom  House  was  passed  the 
basements  of  the  houses  facing  it  were  seen  to  be  largely  occupied  with  retail 
commerce  Shoe  stores,  hosiers,  stationers,  tailors,  druggists,  barbers,  and  at  least 
one  jewelry  store  are  found  along  here.  The  solitary  art  stoic,  with  its  pictured 
landscapes  and  sea  pieces,  is,  very  likely,  restful  and  recuperative  in  its  effect 
upon  the  brokers  and  bankers  who  pause  before  the  window  to  look  in. 

Between  Pearl  anil  Water  Streets  the  block  begins  on  the  northeast  corner 
with  a  brown.-tone  olliee  building,  and  on  the  southeast  with  a  structure  of 
brick  devoted  to  the  usual  otlice-renting  purposes.  The  northwest  corner  of 
Water  and  Wall  Streets  is  occupied  by  the  Tontine  Building,  and  the  northeast 
by  a  gray  stone  structure  for  offices.  From  Water  to  Front  Street,  and  thence 
to  South  Street,  where  Wall  Street  ends  at  the  Fast  River,  the  architecture  is 
simple,  principally  brick  fronts,  which  were  put  there  long  before  the  skyscraper 
came  into  fashion.  The  street  here  is  wide,  considerably  wider  than  it  is  nearer 
to  Broadway  ;  the  life  and  rapid  movement  of  the  upper  pari  are  absent,  and 
the  character  of  the  crowd  is  much  changed.  It  was  interesting  to  glance  up 
the  Street  from  near  the  Custom  House  and  watch  the  crowds  scurry  along  the 
roadway  between  the  great  new  buildings  of  BO  many  colon  and  designs,  relieved 
by  the  more  classic  outlines  of  the  Sub-Treasury  and  the  Custom  House,  and 
r.  ud  the  time  from  the  clock  of  Old  Trinity  on  Broadway,  where  the  surface 
cars  slide  into  and  out  of  view  with  a  kind  of  unreal  effect,  like  moving  objects 
in  stage  distance  when  a  spectacular  play  is  on  the  boards. 
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Down  hero  near  the  river  the  houses  are  tenanted  with  another  cla—  of 
business  folk.  There  are  railway  and  steamship  offices  and  agencies,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  brokers  and  dealers  are  engaged  in  the  tea,  coffee,  and  spice  trades. 
The  windows  are  frequently  tilled  with  sample  trays  of  those  commodities,  and 
groups  of  men  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  houses  or  at  the  doors.  Oil  is  another 
article  that  enters  into  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  Wall  Street.  Except  for 
the  Rogers  Building  on  the  south  corner  of  Wall  and  South — the  last  building 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street  — and  the  Phoenix  Building  farther  west  on  tho 
same  side,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  prevailing  architecture  to  arrest 
attention.  The  Wall  Street  ferry  house,  with  its  two  spires,  shuts  off  the  river 
\  iew  at  South  Street,  where  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  shipping  suggest  a  phase 
of  commercial  activity  which  has,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  in  common  with  the 
proverbial  purposes  and  aims  of  Wall  Street  life.  Occasional  groups  of  long- 
shoremen loitering  between  shifts,  or  awaiting  an  engagement  at  the  dock-, 
proclaim  plainly  that  this  is  beyond  the  domain  of  bulls  and  bears,  and  that 
though  there  may  he  plenty  of  water,  it  is  utilized  for  floating  things  in  an 
entirely  different  way.  Long,  long  ago  they  had  a  slave  market  right  here  at 
the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  and  negroes  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  with  ae 
little  compunction  as  stocks  are  sold  up  in  the  Exchange,  and  "knocking  down" 
men  was  as  common  a  transaction,  and  excited  about  the  same  amount  of  inter- 
est, as  the  selling  out  of  a  broker  or  two  between  ten  and  three  o'clock  does  in 
these  days  of  advanced  civilization  and  appreciated  human  values. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

The  words  "Wall  Street"  used  in  the  well-known  sense  which  conveys 
something  quite  different  from  their  mere  literal  meaning,  open  np  a  separate 
field  of  observation.  Wall  Street  is  an  asphalted  highway,  and  an  aggregation 
of  stone,  marble,  brick,  and  mortar,  formed  into  a  succession  of  business  palaces 
by  builders  w  ho  were  guided  by  the  architectural  designer's  artistic  skill.  We 
know  that  already,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it  now  because  a  defi- 
nition in  detail  of  what  "  Wall  Street,"  as  one  of  the  world's  great  forces,  actually 
is,  becomes  essential  to  the  completion  of  any  comprehensive  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  the  street." 

Wall  Street,  the  great  financial  center,  the  daily  operations  of  which  exert  an 
influence  that  is  felt  all  over  the  world ;  its  institutions,  where  those  operations 
are  conducted,  the  men  who  carry  them  on,  their  methods,  ami  something  of 
their  individual  characteristics,  ami  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  and 
by  which  in  various  ways  they  and  their  work  are  influenced — all  this  must  he 
considered  if  all  he  told  that  there  is  to  tell. 

Its  stock  market  and  its  banks  are  the  two  great  features  of  Wall  Street. 
The  Stock  Exchange  is  the  market  place  where  they  buy  and  sell  stocks  out  of 
which  fortunes  are  made,  and  by  which  they  are  also  lost.    The  first  chapter  in 
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the  story  of  the  Exchange  was  written  in  1792.  Several  citizens  gathered  where 
No.  60  W all  Street  it  marked  "i>  the  present  map  of  the  thoroughfare.  A  but- 
tonwood  tree  grew  there  then,  and  beneath  it  they  drew  up  this  agreement : 

"We,  the  subscribers,  brokers  for   

the  purchase  and  sale  of  public  stocks,  . 

do  hereby  solemnly  promise  and  pledge  '  ■  '  %*:'^&fl 

ourselves  to  each  other,  that  we  will  V-A- 
not  buy  or  sell  from  this  date,  for  any         Sfcafc^y  '   '  ■4&J$'l 

poreon  whatsoever,  any  kind  of  public 
Stocks,  at  a  less  rate  than  one  quarter 
of  one  per  cent  commission  on  the 
specie  value,  and  that  we  will  give  a 
preference  to  each  other  in  our  nego- 
tiations. In  testimony  whereof,  we 
have  set  our  hands  this  17th  day  of 
May,  at  New  York,  17!I2."  The  sign- 
ers of  this  agreement,  which  originuted 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange— or  at 
least  the  primitive  association  from 
which  the  Exchange  was  developed— 
were  Lem  Blt-eke/.,  Hugh  Smith,  Ann- 
strong  and  Barnewell,  Samuel  Marsh, 
Bernard  Hart,  Sutton  and  Hardy,  Ben 

jamiii  Seixas,  John  Ilcarv,  John  A. 
Hardenbrook,  Amurt  Beebce,  Alexan- 
der Gunty,  Andrew  D.  Barclay,  Eman. 

Hart,  Julian  Me  I  vers,  G.  N.  Blcccker, 

Peter  [nspaeh,  Benjamin  Winthrop, 

James  Ferrers.  Isaac  M.  Gomez,  Au- 
gustine H.  Lawrence,  John  Besley, 
Charles  Molvers,  Jr.,  Robortson  and 

Hartshorn,  and  I  >avid  Bced\ . 

In  1820  the  daily  assemblage  of  the 
brokers  who  held  together  under  this  agreement  commenced,  and  stocks  were 
called  regularly.  The  first  place  where  meetings,  were  held  was  at  i~  Wall 
Street,  and  later  the  brokers,  met  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  at  Wall  and 
William  Streets.  It  was  in  1842  that  they  began  to  use  the  new  building  on 
this  site,  which  has  become  the  Custom  House,  and  they  continued  there  until 
1858.  All  the  meeting*  <<\  this  association  were  secret,  ami  the  members,  under 
agreement,  were  obliged  to  refuse  information  to  outsiders.  The  Commercial 
Exchange  Bank,  at  Heaver  and  William  Streets,  was  their  next  meeting  place. 
Afterward  they  used  the  Lord  Building,  as  it  was  culled,  and  which  was  close 


>V,  being  entered  from  either  of  the  streets  just  named.  Since  L86S  the  Stock 
Sxchanite  Building  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street,  a  few  doors  south  of  Wall, 

It  extends  through  to  and  has  an  entrance  on 
New  Street.    Although  the  main  front 
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is  on  Broad  Street,  with  its  pillared  por- 
tico and  rive  stories  of  carved  stone 
and  polished  granite,  there  is  another 
entrance  on  Wall  Street,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  block  between  Broad  anil 
New  Streets.  About  two  million  dol- 
lars were  expended  on  the  structure,  its 
architect  being  James  Kenwiek,  one  of 
the  most  famous  the  metropolis  has 
produced.  That  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  should  pay  annually  one- 
tif tli  of  a  million  dollars  to  its  own 
employees,  who  look  after  the  details 
connected  with  the  routine  of  its  af- 
fairs us  a  body,  shows  that  it  has  had  a 
wonderful  development  since  the  first 
agreement  of  the  group  of  brokers  was 
signed  tinder  the  buttonwood  tree. 

It  would  be  well  to  give  here  some 
definition  of  what  the  Stock  Exchange 
—without,  which  Wall  Street  would 
never  have  had  its  name  and  fame  fa- 
miliarized to  the  whole  world— really 
means  as  an  association  of  individuals. 
Its  membership  is  now  eleven  hundred, 
and  seats  on  the  Exchange  are  secured 
through  purchase.  The  "normal 
value"  of  a  seat  is  considered  to  be 
about  $20,000,  but  this  is  a  value 
which  fluctuates  like  that  of  stocks  themselves,  for  $32,000  lias  been  paid  for 
a  single  membership.  The  Exchange  is  neither  u  corporation  nor  a  chartered 
body  :  it  has  no  legal  existence  at  all.  Being  purely  and  simply  a  club,  it  is 
governed  arbitrarily  by  its  own  rules.  To  be  a  member  means  the  privilege  of 
going  on  the  floor  to  trade  in  the  securities  and  stocks  that,  are  bought  and  sold 
there.  Nothing  more  is  to  be  had  from  the  Exchange  than  that,  except  that 
when  a  member  dies  the  annuity  fund  guarantees  bis  heirs  ten  thousand  dollars. 
A  member  can  not  sell  his  seat  unless  the  governors  approve  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  proposes  to  sell  it.    If  he  owes  money  on  account  of  transactions  made 
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on  the  Exchange  nrul  is  una!>lo  to  pay,  the  Exchange  sell*  his  sent  over  his  head 
und  devotes  the  proceeds  to  the  settlement  of  his  debts.  Should  there  be  any 
balmier  in  hi-  favor  it  is  given  to  him.  When  n  member  becomes  insolvent  the 
Exchange  suspends  him,  but  his  creditors  can  not  touch  his  seat.  No  member, 
aggrieved  by  any  action  of  the  governors  of  the  Exchange — whose  decision  in 
all  cases  is  final — can  go  to  the  courts,  because  the  Exchange,  having  no  legal 
existence,  can  not  be  brought  into  litigation.  The  member  who  objects  to  a 
decision  of  the  governors  has  therefore  no  recourse,  because  he  can  not  call 
them  to  legal  account  for  their  actions. 

A-  the  Stock  Exchange  is  "  Wall  Street,"  in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  at 
present  most  concerns  us,  some  description  of  its  interior,  where  the  physical 
life  of  "  the  floor  "  can  be  witnessed  by  the  public  from  the  gallery,  is  in  order 
before  wo  consider  the  methods  and  tactics  of  "  the  street." 

The  T-shaped  room,  which  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessarily  provided 
with  walls  and  a  ceiling  is  technically  and  somewhat  vaguely  known  as  the 
'•  trading  tloor,"  during  business  hours  presents  a  most  wonderful  scone.  The 
well-dressed  men  who,  either  in  groups  or  mobs,  or  knots  of  two  or  three,  all 
seem  to  have  something  to  say  at  the  same  time,  and  insist  upon  saying  it  with- 
out much  regard  for  what  the  others  are  saying,  and  who  diversify  their  vocal 
exertions  with  violent  physical  exercises,  are  all  supposed  to  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  their  mental  faculties.  Yet  the  unaccustomed  observer  of  the  floor 
might  be  reminded  of  a  schoolhouse  playground,  where  grown-up  boys,  exult- 
ing in  their  temporary  emancipation  from  desk  and  book,  make  no  effort  to 
repress  the  exuberance  of  their  animal  spirits.  He  might  ulso,  perhaps,  if  he 
had  suddenly  wakened  up  in  the  gallery  and  found  himself  confronted  by  the 
wild  scene  below,  with  its  seething  masses,  its  hoarse  shouts,  the  frenzied  wav- 
ing of  arms  the  pushing,  pulling,  and  scrambling,  think  that  he  was  looking  on 
the  recreation  hall  of  an  insane  asylum,  whore  the  inmates  were  enjoying  a 
brief  hour  off.  There  is  nothing  in  what  his  eyes  tell  him  to  explain  what  it  all 
can  possibly  mean.  Vet.  when  yon  know,  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  rational 
thing  in  the  whole  world.  The  brokers  may  seem  mad,  but  really  they  are  as 
methodical  as  it  is  possible  for  human  creatures  to  be.  It  is  simply  their  way  of 
doing  things,  and  there  is  an  amonut  of  nice  detail  involved  in  what  they  are 
doing  that  would  surprise  you.  There  they  are,  receiving  orders  to  buy  or  to 
-e  ll  blocks  whose  values  reach  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  they 
are  executing  those  orders  with  a  skill  which  nothing  but  their  Wall  Street 
training  could  give  them,  reporting  what  they  have  done  promptly  and  pre- 
cisely to  their  customers  and  principals,  and,  in  fact,  attending  to  all  the  routine 
of  their  husiness  in  the  most  businesslike  way. 

There  are  some  two  hundred  electric  lamps  in  the  three  great  gasaliers  that 
hang  from  the  ceiling,  to  illuminate,  when  artificial  light  is  necessary,  this  re- 
markable scene.  You  will  see  that  the  floor  is  dotted  all  over  with  posts,  placed 
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at  intervals,  and  these  bear  respectively  the  names  of  the  several  stocks  which 
are  traded  in  by  the  Exchange.  Around  these  posts  the  brokers,  accordingly  as 
they  may  desire  to  buy  or  sell  some  particular  stock,  cluster  in  groups — some- 
times, as  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  in  mobs.  Every  stock  traded  in  has  its 
own  special  floor  space  allotted  to  it,  and  the  post-  mark  off  these  ; spares.  A- 
in  some  cases  there  are  no  indicating  posts,  the  brokers  can  consult  a  diagram 
of  the  floor,  which  shows  at  a  glance  precisely  where  the  space  for  each  6tock  is 
located.  As  the  Exchange  is  at  all  times  a  place  of  interest  to  visitors,  galleries 
for  their  accommodation  extend  around  each  side  of  the  room,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  western  wall.  The  immense  device  which  occupies  that  side  is  for 
the  purpose  of  detaching  individual  brokers  from  the  tangled  masses  of  human- 
ity in  which  they  become  involved  when  they  go  on  the  floor.  This  device  is 
not,  as  might  very  naturally  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  a  crane, 
or  a  patent  lasso,  worked  by  electricity  or  some  other  power.  It  does  not  operate 
by  drawing  a  broker  out  of  the  crowd  by  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Each  member 
of  the  Exchange  has  a  number,  just  as  a  convict  or  a  regular  soldier  has,  and 
when  one  of  his  clerks  or  a  customer  or  a  friend  wants  him  called  off  the  floor, 
he  mentions  the  number  to  an  attendant.  The  great  electrical  device  on  the 
wall,  manipulated  by  the  attendant,  instantaneously  displays  the  number,  which 
can  be  plainly  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  Its  owner,  seeing  it  displayed, 
knows  that  he  is  wanted  and  hastens  to  the  rail. 

At  the  north  and  south  extremities  of  the  floor  are  several  rows  of  telephone 
booths  which  contain  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  telephones.  Each  instru- 
ment belongs  to  a  member  of  the  Exchange  and  connects  with  his  office.  He 
keeps  a  clerk  in  constant  attendance  at  the  booth,  to  receive  orders  over  the 
telephone,  to  record  each  order  and  its  execution,  and  then  to  report  it  back  to 
hU  office  und  to  his  customer. 

The  seat  of  justice,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  over  against  the  west  wall.  The 
presiding  officer  of  the  Exchange  from  there  scans  the  proceedings  of  the  crowd 
upon  the  floor,  and  detects  any  breach  of  decorum.  Too  much  ebullience  on 
the  part  of  a  broker,  or  the  combined  boisterousuess  of  a  number  of  brokers, 
may  result  in  the  offenders  being  called  up  to  the  rostrum  for  reprimand.  On 
occasions  like  this  the  suggestion  of  schoolboys  and  their  master  again  occurs  to 
the  onlookers  in  the  gallery.  The  presiding  officer  occasionally  inflicts  a  fine. 
But  when  one  member  complains  against  another,  or  there  is  an  open  quarrel 
between  them — sometimes  there  are  fisticuffs — the  matter  is  adjudicated  by  the 
governors  of  the  Exchange.  The  chairman  is  only  a  sort  of  police  magistrate, 
n ith  limited  powers.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  order  is  preserved  upon  the 
floor.  A  further  use  to  which  the  rostrum  is  put  is  the  reading  out  of  notices 
from  it  by  the  president  of  the  Exchange.  He  personally  announces  to  the 
members  in  this  way  the  failure  or  expulsion  of  one  of  their  number,  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  governors,  and  changes  in  the  rules. 
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WALL  STREET  AND  " THE  STREET." 


"  Wnll  Street "  as  understood  by  the  public  is  the  theory  of  speculation,  a 
theory  based  on  what  the  public  itself  does.  "  Wall  Street,"  however,  as  under- 
stood by  "Wall  Street"  is  quite  another  thing.  In  practice,  the  stoek  market 
is  made  largely  by  manipulation :  it  docs  not  merely  consist  of  the  ordinary 
buying  and  selling  of  securities  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  the  skillful  operations 
of  professional  traders  and  cliques  of  traders  that  make  the  stock  market;  in 
this  way  the  big  market  movements  arc  started  and  accomplished;  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  sturted  the  public  itself  is  manipulated  so  as  to  make  it  carry 
them  along. 

Professional  operators  possess  the  skill  which  is  acquired  from  long  experi- 
ence coupled  with  natural  shrewdness  and  capacity  for  their  business.  When 
they  work  in  a  clique  they  arc  said  to  form  a  "  pool."  They  take  hold  of  a 
certain  stock  or  group  of  stocks,  aud  move  it  up  or  down  on  the  market.  They 
may  cither  lose  or  win.  The  first  thing  they  do  is  to  secure  a  line  of  the  stock 
as  quietly  and  at  as  low  a  price  as  they  can,  Then  by  means  of  well-distributed 
buying  and  selling  orders,  placed  with  a  number  of  brokers  on  the  floor  of  the 
Exchange,  they  succeed  in  making  the  stock  active  on  the  market,  they  cause  it 
to  be  bought  aggressively  and  ostentatiously,  and  thus  make  it  appear  buoyant 
ami  strong,  They  adroitly  circulate  stories  about  important  developments  in  the 
affairs  of  the  property  whose  stock  they  are  manipulating.  The  stories  are 
about  its  largo  earnings,  it-  wonderful  profits.  Other  people  hear  these  stories 
and  see  the  stock  advancing  in  price;  they  think  they  can  make  a  profit  by 
buying  it,  ami  sc.  they  become  purchasers.  As  soon  as  this  outside  buying  grows 
active  tin'  professional  operators  simply  stop  their  own  purchases  altogether  and 
allow  the  outside  buyers  to  carry  the  stock  up — an  effect  which  is  of  course 
produced  by  its  being  so  actively  bought.  When  the  professional  operators 
judge  that  the  time  is  ripe  they  "unload."  That  is,  they  sell  out  at  the  higher 
level  "f  prices,  which  their  manipulation  has  caused  the  stock  to  reach,  that 
which  they  had  bought  at  a  far  lower  price.  Their  cat's-paw  has  been  the  out- 
side buyer;  they  liavo  made  their  own  profit  and  the  deal  is  accomplished. 
The  fate  of  the  outside  buyer,  however,  is  nothing  to  them,  nor  are  they  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  he  is  certain  to  find  himself,  now  that  their  support  is 
withdrawn,  loaded  up  with  stock  which  must  quickly  drop  back  again  to  its 
normal  level  on  the  market. 

This  is  manipulation,  as  practiced  by  the  professional  operator.  Oftentimes 
the  stock  is  manipulated  downward  instead  of  upward,  and  the  outsider  hearing 
had  news  of  the  property,  and  seeing  the  stock  weak  and  unsupported,  begins 
to  think  that  in  time  it  will  fall  to  zero.  It  can  be  seen  that  by  this  kind  of 
manipulation  investment  holdings  are  easily  induced  to  liquidate  or  sell  out.  It 
is  Bimply  a  reversal  of  the  same  tactics,  to  accomplish  the  manipulator's  ends. 

Frequently  deals  of  this  kind  are  engineered  by  interests  identified  by  invest- 
ment with  the  property  whose  stock  i>  manipulated.  Such  manipulators  are 
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called  "  insiders."  Insiders,  having  full  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  their 
property,  and  being  in  control  of  a  majority  of  the  stock,  are  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  to  manipulate  it. 

The  idea  of  "  Wall  Street,"  and  how  to  use  it,  as  conceived  by  the  outside 
public  who  speculate  through  the  medium  of  brokers  in  the  ordinary  way,  is 
founded  on  their  experience  of  transactions  conducted  according  to  methods 
like  these  :  The  brokers  who  trade  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  receive  their 
orders,  for  the  most  part,  over  private  telephone  wires  connecting  their  offices 
directly  with  the  floor.  The  telephone  system  in  use  for  this  purpose  has  been 
described  in  the  account  of  the  floor  itself.  The  broker  employs  his  own  tele- 
phone clerk.  He  maintains  an  office  somewhere  in  the  Wall  Street  district, 
fitted  up,  usually,  for  the  comfort  of  his  customers.  Either  an  employee  or  the 
partner  of  the  broker  attends  the  office,  which  contains  "  tickers  "  that  record 
every  transaction  on  the  Exchange — the  number  of  shares  and  the  prices.  As 
the  broker's  clients  sit  in  his  office  they  watch  the  tickers,  and  are  thus  kept  in- 
formed of  the  course  of  the  market  and  what  is  transpiring  on  the  Exchange. 
There  are  also  in  the  office  other  tickers,  printing  tape  all  day  long  with  news 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  Printed  slips  from  the  news  agencies  are  de- 
livered at  the  office  every  few  minutes,  and  these  tell  of  developments  that  are 
interesting  to  the  broker's  customer. 

The  customer  decides  to  buy  or  sell  some  stock.  He  writes  out  his  order  in 
the  broker's  office  and  it  is  instantly  transmitted  over  the  private  telephone  to 
the  broker  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  The  moment  he  receives  it  he  rushes 
to  the  part  of  the  floor  where  the  particular  stock  in  question  is  traded  in.  If 
his  order  is  to  buy  he  bids  for  the  stock,  if  to  sell  he  offers  it  for  sale.  He  is 
now  in  the  shouting,  hustling  mob  at  the  indicating  post,  and  other  brokers,  w  ho 
want  to  buy  or  sell  for  their  clients,  give  him  the  market  he  seeks.  So  he  exe- 
cutes his  order.  The  transaction  is  recorded  by  a  Stock  Exchange  reporter  who 
i-  hovering  near  the  trading  brokers.  He  hastens  to  the  telegraph  operator  who 
is  sending  out  the  news  for  the  ticker  service,  and  before  long  the  sale  or  the 
purchase — whichever  it  may  be — is  announced  on  the  tape  of  the  tickers  all 
over  town.  The  name  of  the  stock,  the  number  of  shares,  and  the  priee  are 
given.  Meanwhile  the  broker  has  rushed  over  to  his  telephone  and  caused  the 
execution  of  his  order  to  be  reported  to  his  own  office,  where  it  is  reported  to 
the  customer  who  gave  it— the  speculator  in  the  case. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  way  in  which  trades  on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  made 
by  outsiders — ordinary  members  of  the  public,  the  nonprofessional  specula- 
tors. But  there  is  more  than  this  to  be  done.  Usually  the  outsider  is  a  mar- 
gin speculator  ;  he  deposits  with  the  broker  who  buys  or  sells  the  stock  for  him 
no  more  money  than  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  broker  against  loss.  This  amount 
is  far  below  the  actual  value  of  the  stock  that  is  bought  or  sold.  The  broker 
then  borrows  the  balance  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
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and  charges  his  speculating  customer  interest  upon  the  amount.  The  broker 
pets  a  higher  rate  of  interest  in  this  way  from  his  client  than  he  himself  baa  to 

pay  on  the  sum  borrowed. 

Suppose  that  a  customer  wishes  to  buy  for  speculation  one  hundred  share* 
of  New  York  Central  stock,  which  is  soiling  at  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a 
.share     To  secure  this  stock  the  buyer  must  pay  to  the  seller  eleven  thousand 
dollars     But  the  speculating  customer  need  deposit  with  his  broker  only  one 
thousand  dollars,  perhaps  only  live  hundred  dollars,  which  is  called  the  margin 
The  balance  of  the  eleven  thousand  dollars  the  broker  borrows,  charging  .1. 
with  interest,  to  the  customer's  account.     If  the  speculator  has  deposited  OM 
thousand  dollars,  he  has  ten  points  of  margin-that  is,  his  one  hundred  shares 
of  New  York  Central  stock  may  decline  in  market  value  ten  dollars  per  share 
before  the  actual  cash  which  he  has  just  put  up  is  lost     When  tins  has  hup- 
need,  he  must  either  deposit  more  margin  or  the  broker  will  sell  the  s  ock 
and  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  the  sum  he  originally  borrowed.    So  in  the  whole 
transaction  there  was  eleven  thousand  dollars  involved  ;  of  tins  the  customer  de- 
posited one  thousand  dollars  and  the  broker  borrowed  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
enable  his  customer  to  buy.    If  the  stock  afterward  deelmes  ten  points  per  shaio 
-from  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  share-the  spec- 
nlating  customer  has  lost  exactly  his  one  thousand  dollars  deposit.    "  he  broker 
sells  out  the  stock  at  the  reduced  market  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  share, 
and  thus  gets  back  the  ten  thousand  dollars  he  had  originally  borrowed  from 

hW  A  common  Wall  Street  term,  and  one  which  has  little  meaning  for  the  out- 
side public,  is  "selling  short."  This  means  that  a  man  sells  a  thing  which ha 
has  not  got.  It  is  qutte  practicable  for  a  speculator  to  do  tins,  and  tf  show,  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  speculating  than  by  the  purchase  of  stock.  If  lo 
thinks  that  the  market  value  of  a  stock  is  about  to  depreciate,  he  give*  b« 
broker  an  order  to  sell  some  of  it  for  him,  without  regard  to  the  fact  hat  ha  has 
nothing  to  sell.  It  seems  hard  to  understand,  and  yet,  like  other  devious  way. 
of  Wall  Street,  the  process  is  simplicity  itself. 

The  broker  receives  the  order  to  sell  one  hundred  shares  of  New  ^  or*  ■ 
tral  -short."  He  goes  on  the  floor  of  the  l-xchange  and.  tmdmg  a  buy,, 
agrees  with  the  latter  for  the  sale.  Then  he  finds  some  one  who  ha* ,  onehun- 
dred  shares  of  New  York  Central  and  from  him  borrows  the  took,  depo  hng 
its  market  value  with  the  lender  as  security.  Tins  borrowed  stock  he deliver* 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  had  first  agreed  for  its  sale  and  reives  *  pm*, 
When  the  stock  has  declined  in  market  value  far  enough  o  su 't^  c- 
for  whom  he  is  operating,  the  broker  goes  on  the  floor  and  buys  o nc  h  ndred 
...ares  of  New  York  <  eutral,  which  he  returns  to  the  man  frO« .  whom  ba  had 

originally  borrowed  a  similar  number  of  shares,  and  receives  back  ; 

had  deposited  at  the  time  of  borrowing.    The  deal  »  now  closed.    Ihe  s,  


lating  customer,  of  course,  get*  his  profit  out  of  the  difforonco  between  the  price 
at  which  his  broker  first  sol, I  the  stock  and  the  lower  market  prico  al  winch  .1 
was  afterward  bought.   The  element  of  uncertainty  in  such  a  transaotion  IS  that 

the  stock  is  liable  to  advance  in  market  value  instead  ol  dechnmg  If  it  ad- 
vances,  the  speculating  customer  loses  by  having  to  buy  Imck  the  stock  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  for  which  ho  sold  it. 

""Puts"  and  "calls"  are  terms  often  herd  in  connection  with  transactions  in 
Btoeks  A  "  put."  is  a  written  contract  which  binds  the  maker  to  pay  the  holder 
a  stipulated  price  for  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  a  certain  stock  if  it  is  dchv 
ored  to  him  before  a  stipulated  date.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  signed  BUrotj  wllioll 
confers  upon  .he  holder  .he  privilege  to  "  put"  or  deliver  to  the  maker  Ol  the 
eontract  such  stock,  at  such  price,  at  such  time,  as  is  stipulated  ...  the  contract. 

The  "puts"  lire  sold  by  their  makers  for  sums  of  monOJ  whldl  may  vary  ... 
Bm0unt  according  to  the  State  of  the  stock  market  or  the  risks  involved  ...  the 

contract.    Wo  will  suppose  that  St.  Paul  stock  is  now  selling  at   ctv  ■'» 

writes  a  "  put,"  convoying  to  whoever  may  buy  it  the  privilege  of  «  putting  or 
delivering  to  him  (A)  one  hundred  shares  of  St.  Paul  at  any  time  with...  ton 
days  fro...  date,  for  which  one  hundred  shares  A  will  pay  Olghty-OigM.  U 
buys  the  «  put,"  paving  for  it  flftj  dollars.  We  will  assume  that  before  the  ton 
dais  limit  expires,  St.  Paul  drops  down  in  market  price  to  eighty  live  lhen 
B  may  buy  in  the  market  one  hundred  shares  of  the  stock,  paying  there!,,.- 
eighty-five,  and  he  may  deliver  it  to  A  and  receive  eightyeight  for  it,  accord. 
i„g  to  the  terms  of  the  "  put."  He  will  then  clear  up  three  "  points  or  three 
dollars  per  share,  on  his  investment,  thus  making  three  hundred  dollars  on  the 
one  hundred  shares.  When  the  fifty  dollars  he  paid  for  the  "  put  "  is  deducted, 
|„.  wU,  sec.  to  have  made  a  net  profit  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which, 
of  course,  is  just  the  amount  A  has  lost  on  the  transaction. 

I,  may,  however,  happen  that  St.  Paul  -Iocs  not  drop  below  Cghtyoight 

(the  "put"  price)  within  the  ten  days.     In  that  even,   It  doe  I 

his  "put  "  privilege,  because  there  would  be  no  profit  in doing  SO,  and  boi 
!  e,p,cn..y  a  loS  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars,  winch  he  pa.d  for  A  s 

"''''"Tuts"  are  bought  by  people  who  think  the  stock  is  going  down.  The 
makers  of  the  "  puts."  on  the  contrary,  think  the  steck  is  going  up. 

As^for  "  calls."  ti.ey  are  the  di,        opposite  of  "  s."    A    call    gives  the 

,,„,,,,.,.  of  the  contract  the  right  to  "call"  from 

rtated  price  within  a  stipulated  time.     A  write,  and  sells  to  I  11  OH 

one  hundred  shares  of  St.  Paul  at  ninety-two  for  ten  -lays.  If  .he  stock  gOCS 
up  to  ninetysix  within  that  time,  B  call          A  br  ft. 

it' ninety-two,  ae  -ding  to  the  privilege  winch  ho  pm-chaaed.     B  Can  then 

sell  out  the  stock  on  the  market  at  ninetysix,  and  make  the  tour     ,*>. i.r» 
Whicb  will  bring  him  four  hundred  dollars,  less  the  .iffy  do.lars.ie  ,  1  for  «he 
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..,.,„"    To  sum  up  the  difference  between  the  «  put "  and  the  "  coll  »  :  in  one 

3SS  to  buyand  soil  stocks.    The  similarity,  however  ends  here. 

".Ibhi  ,        il  »  clients,  taking  order,  which  it  neve. execute,  Au 

,  ,t  moral  entered  npon  the  hook,,  and  to  tins  issuppo 

"l  I-  it"  shop,  afterward  eorrnpted  into  «  bucket shop  Astheraar- 

 f  the  .tree.  bas  been  explained,  it  need  only  be  said  that  ,  a  margm 

in  a  bucket  shop  on  a  customer*  order  to  buy  one ^ 
oj  q  certain  stock,  the  bucket  Bhop  simply  watches  be  market,  and      be  stock 
advances  and  the  customer  has  made  a  profit  on  bis  margin  the  bucket  shop 
v    ,  ,„  the  profit  out  of  its  own  pocket.   Should  the  stock  dee  me  cm  O. 
£S*  and  the  deposit,,,  margin  thus  be  apparently  «  ivipe  e  ueket 

•bop  which  has  never  made  any  actual  transaction  on  the  wistomer i  behalf, 

2;   pstbeam  t  of  the  margin.    It  would  appear  that  he .d»«r» 

,h,  gamble  are  equally  against  both  bucket  shop  and  customer,  but  in  practice 

the  latter  is  more  frequently  the  loser-  .,         ,        ,     .tl     .  ,  - 

Bucketing  a  customer's  order  is  tbe  more  easily  performed  without  h  s 
knowledge  because  the  shop  is  conducted  witb  the  outward  form  of  a  respect- 

ahle  broker^  rn,  and  he  is  apt  to  ..deceived  thereby.   The  gonerd 

inciple  of  margin  speculation  also  favors  the  bucket  shop  The  ordinary 
margin  speculator  having  no  more  than  n  margin  interest  m  the  stock  be  buys 
the  stock  is  kept  by  the  broker,  whose  own  money  is  understood  to  have  paid 
for  it,  and  so  the  customer  never  sees  it.  Ho  therefore  has  no  way  of  telling 
whether  or  not  his  order  has  been  actually  executed.  Me  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  broker  is  honest,  while  the  latter,  as  has  been  shown,  can  with  perfect 
safety  put  in  his  own  pocket  the  margin  money  that  is  apparently  being  lost  on 
the  market  in  the  most  legitimate  way. 

There  arc  various  kinds  of  bucket  shops  :  all  of  these  establishments  do  not 
look  like  genuine  brokers'  offices.  New  Street,  which  runs  from  Wall  from  the 
south  side  1 1 1  the  first  block  from  Broadway,  is  the  stamping  ground  of  the  third- 

class  dingy  variety  of  bucket  shop,  which  has  its  quarters  in  small,  cheap  rooms 
tilled'  with  seedy,  nnkompt  men.  whose  appearance  certainly  does  not  inspire 
the  confidence  of  the  discerning  stranger.  These  gangs  know  quite  well  that 
tbev  are  simply  betting  on  stock-market  movements,  In  bucket  shops  of  this 
Class  as  few  as  two  share-  of  stock  may  be  "  traded  in  »  on  a  "  one  point  mar- 
gin "  The  plain  sense  of  this  is  that  you  speculate  with  n  capital  of  two  dol- 
lars. Should  the  stock  upon  which  the  bet  ifi  made  advance,  the  bettor  gets  bis 
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profit  from  the  shop;  if  it  declines  on  the  market  the  shop  keeps  the  margin. 
This  is  the  mere  pretense  of  speculation  ;  it  is  petty  gambling. 

The  da,  rvL  run  bv  , riling  m  a  bucket  shop  eh.etly  hes  m   h.s  :  when 

the  market  foes'  a,ui„st  them,  and  their  CUSt  -  arc  thereto.,  on  the  w.nnmg 

,,.  L  are  liable  .0  adopt  the  beautifully  simple  expedient  of  shutting  the 

J!;!;.;   up  with(.nt  settling  their,  m.ts.    And  as  all  bncket.shoptransact.ons 

are  illegal,  von  can  not  seek  legal  redress. 

'  Whenever  the  Stock  Exchange  discovers  that  one  of  its  members  is  bucket- 
i„„  his  customers  orders,  be  is  at  once  expelled  from  the  Exchange  Brokers 
S  execute  their  orders  in  the  regular  way  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  and 
2*  their  customers  reports  of  transactions,  with  the  name  ot  the  other  broker 
lo  whom  the  stock  was  sold  or  from  whom  it  was  bought. 

The  meaning  of  the  Wall  Street,  tern,  "selling  short  has  been  explained. 
Another  term  is ''long  of  stock" ;  and  .0  explain  the  second  term  reference 
must  be  made  to  two  other  very  familiar  terms,  "bulls  and  bears;  1  In- 
Wall  Street  bull  is,  as  a  rule,  «  long"  of  stock.  He  owns  stocks  which  he  ex- 
pects will  advance  in  market  value  and  thus  net  him  a  proht.  He  believes  m 
what  he  holds  and  looks  for  its  rise.  The  Wall  Street  bear  on  the  contrary,  .s 
-short  »  of  stock  ;  he  sells  borrowed  stock  expecting  it  to  deprecate  ...  market 
value,  when  he  can  buy  it  back  again  at  a  lower  price.  He  is  always  anxious  to 
see  prices  go  down,  and  his  tactics  are  to  "  sell  short." 

The  banks  necessarily  play  an  important  part  m  the  operations  of  Wall 
Street."    The r  have  their  own  way  of  supplying  the  smews  of     the  street 
They  have  brokers  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  constantly  le.ul- 
i„„  "the  money  with  which  purchases  of  stocks  are  made.    The  banks  w.ll  loan 
money  «  on  call."  which  enables  them  to  demand  its  return  at.  any  tone.     1  lu  x 
wdl  loan  it  "on  time."  which  means  lending  it  on  notes  drawn  for  a  specrtic 
period.   Thev  receive  stocks  from  the  borrowers  as  security.   Ihe  market  value 
of  these  securities  must  he  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  loan- 
twentv  to  fortv  per  cent  greater.    They  must  also  be  what  is  called  mixed 
Collateral,"  securities  of  various  kinds.     Should  the  market  value  of  this  col- 
lateral decline  while  it  remains  on  deposit  in  the  bank,  so  as  to  tall  below- the 
amount  of  the  loon  it  secures,  the  borrower  must  cither  deposit  more  collateral 
or  els,-  take  up  his  note    "  Call »  loans  must  be  repaid  whenever  the  banks  see 

fit  to  demand  repayment.  .  A 

The  money  market,  which  is  at  all  times  a  factor  in  speculation  js  UMU- 
enced,  like  all  other  markets,  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  ^  believer 
the  public  mind  is  disturbed  by  any  developments,  or  threatened  development-, 
in  public  affaire,  there  is  nsmiily  a  large  demand  for  funds,  and  an  equal  con- 
servatism on  the  part  of  the  banks  in  the  matter  of  lending  money-  Kates  on 
loans  run  high,  and  money  becomes  « tight."  It  is  this  condition  winch  leads 
up  to  a  "money  panic."    The  banks  "call"  their  loans  and  sell  the  collateral 
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security  they  bold  upon  "  time  " 
loans  when  the  notes  for  the 
latter  are  not  promptly  taken 
up.  Then  comes  a  forced  sell- 
ing of  securities,  because  bor- 
rowers have  to  sell  in  order  to 
take  up  their  notes  and  pre- 
serve their  solvency.  All  tliis 
marketing  of  stocks  causes  se- 
vere declines  in  values.  The 
money  panics  (detailed  in  an- 
other chapter)  have  been  many 
and  serious. 

As  the    foreign  stock  ex- 
changes  exercise   at   times  n 
strong  influence  in  Wall  Street, 
something  may  be  said  upon 
the  subject.    Business  in  Lon- 
don and  on  the  Continental 
bourses  begins  earlier  than  it 
does  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.    Frequently,  when 
overnight   developments  war- 
rant it,  transactions  abroad  in 
American  stocks  are  made  at  a 
higher  or  lower  level  than  that 
established  in  New  York  on 
the  day  previous.    When  this 
occurs,  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  market  prices  are 
near  to  those  ruling  abroad, 
even  though  they  may  be  far 
above  or  below  the  last  pre- 
ceding New  York  quotations. 
This  condition  sometimes  causes 
severe  loss  or  large  profits  to 
speculators.     It    also  enables 
Wall  Street  "arbitrage"  houses 
to  make  gains,  because  these 
concerns  have  London  offices 
or  correspondents,  and  they  are 
in  close  cable  communication 
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with  their  London  connections. 
Thoir  cable  advices  onablo 
thorn  to  know  the  state  of  the 
foreign  market*,  and,  by  buy- 
ing Htocks  in  New  York  mid 

selling  them  in  London— or 
vied  vena — to  "scoop"  the 

difference  in  values.  And  this 
difference,  when  there  nroovor- 
night  developments,  may  amount 
to  a  very  handsome  sum. 

The  really  great  influence, 
however,  that  Europe  exercises 
over  Wall  Strcot  arises  from 
other  causes.    Vasl  European 

capital  is  invested  in  American 

securities,  and  European  hold- 
ers of  our  stocks  aud  bonds  ore 
legion.    So  it  happens  that 
European  selling,  or,  as  Wall 
Street  calls  it,  "  London  sell- 
ing,"  is   dreaded,   becauso  it 
meant  lower  prices,  with  the 
frequent     accompaniment  of 
gold  export*  to  pay  in  Europe 
for  the  American  stock-  sold 
there.     The  other  side  of  the 
picture—  London  buying  Amer- 
ican stocks— Btimulotcs  the  bull 
sentiment  in  Wall  Street :  Lon- 
don   being  a  great  center  of 
speculation,  the  operations  of 
her  speculators  are  often  mis- 
taken for  tllOBO  of  her  invest- 
ors.   Foreign  speculator*  often 
buy  or  sell  American  securities 
for  quick  profits,  and  their  ac- 
tion  is  wrongly  thought  to 
represent  the  attitude  of  power-, 
fnl  European  financial  interests 
toward  our  securities.  Europe, 
since  the  time  of  the  Baring 
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panic  in  1800,  lias  been  an  almost  steady  seller  of  our  stocks  formerly  held  by 
investors  abroad.  These  securities  came  back  here  to  stay.  When,  in  the 
summer  of  1*97,  there  was  a  boom  in  London  buying  of  American  stocks, 
these  foreign  purchases  bad 
much  to  do  with  the  then 
buoyancy  of  the  Wall 
Street  market, 

The  men  who  make  np 
the  world  of  Wall  Street 
are  of  many  classes.  A 
certain  number  never  ap- 
pear on  the  floor  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  at  all. 
These  retain  their  mem- 
berships so  that  their  Grins 
lllfty  he  Stock  Exchange 
houses,  and  execute  orders 
on  thi'  Exchange  through 
fellow-members  at  a  com- 
paratively nominal  ex- 
pense. But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  members  are  ac- 
tive on  the  Exchange,  and 
their  activity  takes  various 
forms.  There  is  the  regu- 
lar commission -house  bro- 
ker, who  is  a  member  of  a 
regular,  commissioii  broker- 
age firm ;  the  professional 
trader  and  scalper,  who 
buys  and  sells  and  .-pecu- 
lates wholly  in  his  own  in- 
terest and  for  his  own  profit  ;  the  "two-dollar"  broker,  who  makes  a  husiness 
of  executing  orders  for  other  members;  the  arbitrage  broker,  who  is  connected 
with  a  house  having  London  correspondents,  ami  who  makes  a  practice  of  scalp- 
ing profits  by  buying  in  London  and  selliug  in  New  York,  taking  advantage  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  markets  ;  bond  brokers,  who  confine  their  oper- 
ations to  the  bond  department  of  the  Exchange.  A  score  of  others  might  be 
mentioned,  but  they  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  "specialist"  is  a  broker  who  confines  himself  to  one  particular  stock, 
trading  in  it  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  stocks 

Among  the  men  who  never  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  but  who. 
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through  the  agency  of  active  brokers  whom  they  emplox.  are  frequently  respon- 
sible for  the  heavy  buying  and  selling  of  securities,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  head 
of  the  hanking  house  of  .1.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  is  easily  the  most  important. 

lie  is,  in  fact,  the  leading 
figure  in  American  finance, 
and  the  name  of  his  house 
i-  a  power  throughout  the 
financial  world.  He  has  a 
genius  for  rehabilitating 
mismanaged,  bankrupt 
railroad  properties.  lie 
has  succeederl  in  placing 
at  least  a  half  score  of  them 
upon  a  paying  hasis.  In- 
cidentally he  ha-  secured  a 
hold  upon  many  railroad 
properties — n  o  t  a  b  1  y  the 
anthracite  coal  companies, 
practically  all  of  which  are 
now  in  his  hands.  Al- 
though not  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Exchange,  two 
of  his  firm  are  members. 
These  —  George  S.  Bi  >w 
doin  and  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, Jr. — are  not  person- 
ally active  on  the  Ex- 
change. 

Next  in  point  of  im- 
portance is  the  firm  pf 
Speyer  and  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  James  Speyer 
is  the  active  head.  This  firm  has  a  large  foreign  following  and  has  successfully 
negotiated  many  big  financial  schemes.  It  frequently  figures  at  the  head  of 
banking  syndicates  organized  to  float  great  bond  issues.  Other  representative 
houses  of  the  same  class,  and  having  enormous  financial  resources,  are  Brown 
Brothers  and  Company;  Knhn,  Loeb  and  Company;  Morton,  Bliss  and  Com- 
pany; Hallgarten  ami  Company;  Clark,  Dodge  and  Company;  Cnyler,  Mor- 
gan and  Company;  John  II.  Davis  and  Company;  Blake  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany;  Uollister  and  Babcock;  IT.  B.  Hollins  and  Company;  Vermilye  and 
Company;  August  Belmont  and  Company;  Harvey  Fish  and  Sons;  Baring, 
Magoun  and  Company ;  and  Maitland,  Coppell  and  Company. 
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These  houses  do  but  little  commis- 
sion brokerage  business,  but  of  the 
strong  houses  whose  business  is  mainly 
of  that  character,  and  whose  customers 
arc  men  important  in  the  financial 
world,  the  number  is  large.  Some  of 
these  are  Strong,  Sturgess  and  Com- 
pany; Charles  Head  and  Company; 
Dick  Brothers  and  Company  ;  Moor.) 
and  Schley ;  Dommick  and  Dicker- 
man ;  Kissam,  Whitney  and  Company; 
Henry  Allen  and  Company;  Van  Em- 
rare  and  Atterbury ;  and  Prince  and 
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ties abroad.  As 

importers  of  gold  they  are  always  foremost,  when  the 
condition  of  the  exchange  market  permits  of  such  action. 
Ladenbnrg,  Thalman  and  Company:  J.  and  W.  Sehgumn 
and  Company;  Heidelbach,  Ickelheimer  and  Companj  j 
L.  Von  Hoffman  and  Company  ;  Knauth.  Nachod  and 
Kuhne  ;  and  Miiller,  Schttll  and  Company  are  represen- 
tative houses  of  this  class. 

The  half  dozen  years  preceding  1899  were  dull  ones  for 
Wall  Street,  and  few  opportunities  were  offered  for  bril- 
liant operations  in  the  stock  market.  Perhaps  tins  ex- 
plains why  "the  street"  had  so  few  big  operators  or 
manipulators.  Their  number  dwindled  to  half  a  score; 
but  ten  or  fifteen  year*  ago  there  were  three  tunes  as 
many.  The  market  operations  of  the  m.lho.unres  of 
the  Standard  Oil  gronp-the  Rockefellers,  Flagler  Rog- 
er*, and  others-are  always  closely  watched  and  followed. 
Cornelius  and  William  K.  Vanderbilt  and  the  men  who 
with  them  are  interested  in  the  Vanderbilt  ra.lroad  system 


Whiteley. 

Then  there  are  the  foreign  houses, 
with  important  connections  at  London 
and  on  the  Continent  These  firms 
handle  vast  sums  of  foreign  capital 
seeking  invest- 


exort  an  important  inthienco  in  market 
movements.  Their  operations  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  tho  stocks  of  which 
they  have  control,  but  within  tho  limits 
of  these  they  frequently  bring  about 
sensational  movements. 

(ieorge  .1  (lould,  soil  of  the  late 
Jay  Gould,  and  who  has  charge  of  the 
Gould  estutu  and  the  properties  which 
it  controls,  frequently  operates  in  tho 
*toek    market.     So  does  Jay  Gould's 

old  nine  associate,  Russoll  Sago.  John 
,1  Hill,  President  of  tho  Groat  Nortb 

ern   Railroad,    Philip   D.   Armour,  of 
Chicago,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  and  l> 
O.  Mills  are  all  speculators  who  from 
time  to  time  create  great  speculative 
movements.    These  men  represent  BUCll 
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great  Oggroga 
i  -    of  wealth 

1 1 mt  they  become 
the    loaders  of 

scores  of  their 
friends   and  ad- 

mirers.  who  follow  faithfully  in  their  footsteps.  Of  what 
maj  bo  Called  the  individual  operators  there  are  but  a 
few.  The  most  conspicuous  is  probably  James  R.  Kccnc, 
who  has  alwavs  been  noted  for  his  norvo  and  speculative 

Skill  He  has  made  and  lost  several  fortunes;  lias  engi- 
neered vast  speculations  through  which  ...any  fortunes 
have  been  made  and  lost.  This  spare,  qmet-mannercd 
man  is  an  admitted  power  in  Wall  Street. 

Washington  K.  Connor,  the  favorite  broker  of  Jay 
Gould,  is  another  of  Wall  Street's  -real  manipulators. 
Though  he  usually  law  charge  of  the  operations  ol  <  i.-orgo 

J.  Gould  and  Russell  Sage,  he  more  frequently  ploys  Ins 
own  some.  Possibly  fifty  years  »f  age,  slight,  qmck  and 
nervous,  Washington  E.  Connor  is  probably  considered 

by  Wall  Street  to  he  its  shrewdest  living  operator. 

Roswell  P.  Flower,  ex-Governor  of  New  York,  and 
bead        the  house  of  Flower  and  Company,  is  an  OX 
pcrienccd,  resourceful  man  who  is  usually  at  work  in  the 
1  /.BB 
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market    As  n  rulo,  he  operates  in  tho  stock  of  Beveral 
large  properties  with  wbicli  lie  is  closely  identified — 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  mid  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Brooklyn   Rapid   Transit,  and  the  Chicago  People's 
(ins  Company.    His  business  relations  have  closely 
connected  him  with  a  group  of  Western  million- 
aires, and  he  is  personally  possessed  of  great 
financial  resources. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  S.  V.  White,  popu- 
larly known  as  Deacon  White,  was  one  of  the 
DOwers  of  Wall  Street,    He  has  three 
times  failed  with  enormous  lia- 
bilities, and  each  time  has 
paid  every  dollar.     In  the 
face  of  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes  lie   won    fi   Wall 

Street,  by  his  courageous  fight 
against   fate,  its  sincere  admira- 
tion,    He  has  recently  been  re- 
instated on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  his  short,  wiry 
figure  had  so  long  been  familiar. 

Another  old-time  power  in  "the  street."  where  he  still 
Operates  to  BOniO  extent,  but  where  he  has  ceased  to  be 

i  gpicnoiiN  is  Addison  Cammack.     Of  all  Wall  Street 

men  who  have  been  important,  few  have  more  interesting 
personal  histories  than  he.  Mr.  Camnmek  now  well  on 
in  years  and  has  given  up  his  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

There  are  some  twenty  brokers  who  are  very  promi- 
nently active  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
four  members  of  the  Wonnser  family,  German  Hebrews, 
are  vigorous  speculators,  and  noted  for  their  nerve. 
Arthur  A.  Ilaustnan,  a  comparatively  young  man,  1ms 
recently  become  a  figure  on  'Change.  He  has  Charge, 
Upon  the  trading  floor,  of  the  operations  of  a  number  of 
powerful  speculators  and  at  times  his  transactions  are  enor- 
mous. During  the  great  boom  in  the  summer  of  1807  he 
was  credited  with  having  pushed  the  whole  market  upward. 
He  too  is  a  Hebrew,  shrewd  and  clever,  otoutly  built,  and 
possessing  n  powerful  voice  with  which  he  easily  drowns 
the  shriller  cries  of  his  opponents  in  the  bedlam  of  the 
floor. 

Tall  and  debonair,  Joshua  W.  Davis  is  known  ou  the 
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Exchange  as  a  dashing  trader,   perpetually  active.  He 
is  the  broker  for  a  number  of  coal  magnates,  and  his 
operations  in  coal  stocks  are  usually  watched  as  being 
significant. 

Frank  W.  Savin  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  cleverest  brokers  on  the  floor.    It  is 
his  ability  to  "  make  a  market,"  along  with  the 
occasional  vastness  of  his  operations,  that  have 
brought  him  fame. 

His  exhibition  of  daring  and  nerve  as  a 
speculator,  and  the  fortune  he  has 
made  while  comparatively  young, 
single  out  Louis  V.  Hell 
among  members  who  are 
active  on  the  floor. 

Harry  Content  is  a  fre- 
quent operator  for  important 
speculative  interest*,  as  well 
as  on  his  own  account.  He 

is  regarded  generally  on  "the  street"  as  being  shrewd  and 
able,  and  he  is  also  young. 

Wall  Street  is  haunted  by  a  certain  class  of  men  who, 
in  the  language  of  "the  street,"  are  called  its  "wrecks" 
or  ''ghosts."  Once  prominent  and  prosperous  there,  they 
have  become  the  victims  of  fortune's  fickleness,  and  are 
usually  old,  infirm  men.  There  are  many  of  these  wrecks 
about  "the  street";  broken  in  health  and  without  means, 
the)  spend  their  days  begging  and  borrowing  from  old- 
time  friends  and  associates  the  five  or  tendollar  bill  which 
will  enable  them  to  gamble  in  the  bucket  shop  and  per- 
haps, as  fond  imagination  may  sometimes  suggest  to  them, 
"strike  luck"  and  duplicate  a  former  success. 

The  growth  within  recent  years  of  the  combinations 
commonly  called  "  trusts,"  which  are  active  speculators  in 
their  own  stocks,  has  been  a  force  in  the  stock  market 
which  Wall  Street  fully  appreciates. 

"Wall  Street"— not  the  highway  and  its  architecture 
— but  the  men  who  make  its  history,  and  in  the  process 
make  or  unmake  themselves  and  others,  is  a  strange  pic- 
ture of  human  nature,  with  all  its  illustrations  of  opposing 
qualities,  antagonistic  temperaments,  and  startling  contrasts 
of  method — as  employed  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish 
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Borne  stupendous  aim.    It  is  hard  to  contemplate  it  with 
out  some  awe  and  a  great  deal  of  perplexity.     "  The 
street  "  is  an  amazing  aggregation  oi  moral  force, 
demonstrated  in  so  many  different  ways :  strategy 
outwitting  strategy,  keenness  and  breadth  of  ob- 
servation, intuitive  conception  of  how  and  where 
to  strike  or  to  remain  inactive— watching  the 
more   favorable    moment;    bold,  haphazard 
.^^^^^P^H       strokes,  ruckles 

^i»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»W  tion  ;  apparently  willful  blindness  to  obviously 

existing  conditions  ; 
miraculous  achieve- 
ments or  inexplicable 
failures— the  one  where 
there  seemed  small  ground 
for  confidence,  the  other 
where  there  appeared  as  little  warrant  to  apprehend 
disaster.  Von  see  all  this  in  Wall  Street's  story-in  the 
characters  of  those  whose  doings  supply  it-  incidents. 

Wall  Street  has  seen  many  revolutions-tuno  when 
credit  tottered  and  banks  fell  like  ninepins— but  never 
in  the  whole  financial  history  of  America  has  a  day 
like  Black  Friday  been  known.    There  arc  brokers  and 
hankers  even  to-'dav  who  fear,  with  the  memory  of  tins 
in  their  minds,  to  make  any  important  move  on  a 
Friday      For  so  terrible  was  the  crash  that  it  con- 
vulsed the  entire  country.    It  came  like  a  bolt  out  of 
a  clear  skv.  and  between  ten  and  three  o  clock  on  No- 
vember  3,  1869,  scores  of  fortunes  were  wiped  out  to 
their  last  cent,  and  Wall  Street  numbered,  before  the 
sun  went  down,  hosts  of  bankrupts  who  a  few  hours 
before  had  been  great  magnates. 

The  scene  that  history  records  of  this  day  on  the 
closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange  at  its  usual  hour  of 
three  o'clock  was  a  pitiable  one.  Dozens  of  ashen- 
fftced  men  slunk  along  the  sidewalks.  Men.  «h"  that 
,  -mmi  had  been  serene  and  dignified,  mOtmed  with 

Black  Friday  completely,  but  in  a  word  or  two  the  g*t  oi  A  can  told. 


Black  Friday  came  about  through  the  offortil  of  a  band  "f 
daring    speculator.-    to  control  the   price    of  gold.  The 
United  States  Treasury  hail   been  selling  gold  lavishly, 

and  financial  men  were  bogging  the   Presidont  to 
stop  these  sales,  on  the  theory  that  in  this  way  the 
price  would   go  up  and   the   exportation    of  the 
metal  would  cease.    Several  shrewd  nion  of  "the 
street"  foresaw  that  the   President    would  yield 
to  the  popular  clamor,  and  for  several  months  they 
qniOtly  bought  all  the  gold  they  could  lay  thoir 

hands  on.  Gold  then  began 
to  go  up,  and  the  Treasury 

decided  upon  a  forced  sale 

,.l  live  millions  to  break  the 
price.  The  struggle  culmi- 
nated on   this    Friday.  The 
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•gOld  combine"  sprung  into  the  mffli  in  the  mora- 
ing.  They  gave  verbal  order*  to  scores  of  brokers  to 
bm  "old  at  ft  high  price.  Quietly,  meanwhile,  tllO) 
sold  .ill  they  had  gathered  up.  Then  they  repudiated 
their  buying  order*,  and  rode  uptown  at  sunset  with 
millions  of  profits,  and  Wall  Street  Wrecked. 

Six  men  stand  out  in  national  history  as  the  men 

,,f  ,his  colossal  Black  Friday.    They  nro  Jay  Gould, 

.lame-  I'  Uk,  Jr.,  Daniel  Drew,  <  'o.u.no.lore  Van.lcrb.lt, 

Petor  I'..  Sweeny,  and  F.  s.  stoke*. 

The  next  cataclysm  Wall  Street  went  through  was 
th0  Panic  of  78,  the  greatest  period  of  continued  finan- 
cial depression  Now  Vork  ever  hod.   This  was  brought 

„,„„„  l)y    ,.,<■   prevailing  state  of  cm  crcm  Offairt 

throughout  the  country,  trade  having  steadily  fallen 
Off  for  0  scar  before.      Farly  in    L873    "the  -..cot  > 

beam  to  get  int..  difficulties.    Money  grew  "tighter. 

Securities  drop]       in  value,  and  the  banks,  finding  thoy 

,.,,,,1,1  ,„„  get  money  on  their  loans,  sold  the  collateral 
a,  forced  sftlo  and  at  any  price.     In  September  the 

peat  crash  came,  and  again  fortuues  wore  wiped  out 

It  took  Wall  Street  ten  yean,  to  recover  from  this  blow. 

In  1890  ....thing  but  a  miracle  and  -he  Lheadednoss  of  certain  men  -am" 

Wall  Street  fro,.,  another  such  disaster.    As  it  was.  the  year  was  ^nblo°»ou^i. 

Mono,  tightened  again,  and  stocks  dropped  in  value,  ban.  OrVCS  foil,  ads 

tl  e  e  L  of  the  ye£  1898  money  rates  wore  as  hi,.,  as  thirty  and  forty  per  cent 


WALL  STREET  AND  "THE  STREET." 


por  annum.  The  year  1890  was  ft  time  of  great  uncertainty.  In  November, 
Baring  Bros.,  the  great  London  bankers,  failed,  London  Bold  American  stocks 
freely,  and  n  crisis  was  precipitated.  It  took  a  year  for  the  strain  on  commerce 
to  cease.  Money  became  so  scarce  that  the  New  York  Clearing  House  bad  to 
issue  Clearing  House  Certificates  t..  help  the  smaller  banks  to  tide  over. 

The  end  of  the  century  has  seen  Wall  Street  eclipse  the  good  time*  of  1879, 
which  latter  had  always  been  considered  tbe  best  possible  from  the  standpoint 
of  "the  street."  In  tbe  spring  of  1890  tbe  daily  transactions  on  tbe  Slock 
Exchange  far  exceeded  all  former  records.  Tbe  usual  run  bad  been  from  three 
to  four  or  at  the  most  five  hundred  thousand  shares  B  day— a  million  and  a  half 
shares  a  daj  was  not  unusual  in  this  later  time.  No  greater  contrast  in  finan- 
cial history  has  there  been  than  in  the  days  in  February,  1898,  following  the 
destruction  «.f  the  battleship  Maine,  when  stocks  fell  with  a  crash,  and  in  the 
day«  of  the  same  month  of  the  following  year,  1899,  when  more  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  stoolts  and  bonds  advanced  materially,  and  many  of  them  doubled 
and  trebled.  The  aggregate  sum  of  advance  in  values  as  between  tbe  two  months 
cited  is  stupendous,  certainly  us  much  and  probably  more  than  §2,oun,i"»iii,oon. 

There  is  a  time  when  peace  and  Biloncc  me  to  this  troubled  arena,  when  a 

truce  is  called  to  its  daily  strife.   Thin  as  the  throngs  have  grown  hj  six  o'clock 


Coiiyrlgbl  i  ■■'*>.  kj  Vouilcrwoydc 


COLLIS  1'.  HUNTINGTON  AT  HIS  DESK. 
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topyrlghti  IJW,  by  Vnudcrwoyde, 


HENRY  CLEWS  IN  HIS  OFFICE. 

in  the  evening,  later,  when  night  has  well  set  in,  Wall  Street  might  be  an  exten- 
sion of  Old  Trinity  Churchyard,  for  all  that  it  shows  of  life  or  light.  The 
skyscrapers  might  be  taken  for  mammoth  mausoleums,  erected  to  the  departed 
monarchs  of  "  the  street.''  Over  them  has  fallen  a  universal  shadow  that  deep- 
ens about  their  closed  doorways  and  in  tbe  deserted  corners  and  areaways, 
where  predatory,  cautious  cats,  belonging  to  janitors  who  live  on  the  top  floors, 
are  creeping  .stealthily  forth  on  their  midnight  maraudings.  The  dead  sleep 
quietly  under  Trinity's  steeple,  but  there  are  ghosts  in  Wall  Street  which  are 
never  laid.  It  is  the  burying  place  of  too  many  hopes  and  ambitions,  as  well 
as  the  field  of  victory  for  others.  If  silence  and  solitude  induce  meditative 
moods,  anyone  should  be  able  to  moralize  by  night  in  Wall  Street.  There  is 
nothing  to  break  in  upon  the  philosopher's  reflections  but  the  very  occasional 
footfall  of  a  uniformed  watchman  or  municipal  policeman — perhaps  tbe  groan 
of  the  steam  signal  from  a  Wall  Street  ferryboat  leaving  its  slip.  But  tbe 
darkness  and  solitude  weigh  heavily  upon  the  spirits,  the  ghostly,  bitter  mem- 
ories crowd  close,  the  flickering  shadows  from  the  electric  lights  seem  to  start 
shadowy,  wraith-like  forms  waving  arms  in  despairing  gestures  from  every  door- 
stoop,  and  our  wise  philosopher  is  glad  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  bright,  busy 
Broadway,  with  the  silent  determination  to  carefully  eschew  "  the  street." 


W  ALL  STREET  AT  MIDNIGHT. 


HOOGHWEG  (1699) 

New  York  was  New  Amsterdam,  and  it- 
lern  limit  did  not  reach  beyond  Battery 
lie  Dutch  settlers,  when  Ihoj  wanted 
10  the  suburbs,  came  out  through  the 
oort,  a  gate  which  opened  in  the  fort 
r  where  No.  1  Broadway  (the  Wash- 
ington Building)  stands  to-day,  and 
enjoyed  themselves  on  the  sward 
that  we  call  Bowling  Green.  After 
B  while,  in  order  that  the  eituens 
might  indulge  in  country  excur- 
sions, a  road  was  made  from  the 
Landpoort  nearly  to  the  site  of  our 
City  Hall  Park.     It  was  named 
the  Ilooghweg,    or  highway,  and, 
itli  very  considerable  extension,  is 
iw  known  as  I'.roadwav. 


The    Howling  Green,  from  the 


"Tub  landpooht,  a  oate  wnion  opbxbd  in 

TUB  mill  fl  vi. L  XKAR  vVUBRE  KO.  1  lilio-vo 
WAY  >TAM»S  TO-DAY." 


time  the  Dutch  Company  first  forti- 
fied itself  in  Fort  New  Amsterdam, 
was  a  drill  ground  for  the  garrison, 
and  later  a  market  place.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  here,  on  May  •!,  1  <!•>•;, 
Peter  Minuit,  the  first  (iovcrnor  of 
Naw  Amsterdam,  made  his  famous  bargain  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase, 
for  about  twenty-four  dollars,  of  the  entire  island  of  Manhattan.  The  great 
peace  treaty  of  August  .'Jo,  Hi4.r>,  between  the  Dutch  settlers  and  the  Indians, 
and  which  brought  to  a  close  a  tierce  conflict  of  two  years'  duration,  was  negoti- 
ated upon  the  site  of  Bowling  Green,  then  known  as  "the  Plaine." 

Ai  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  patriots  melted  down  anil 
east  into  bullets  a  leaden  equestrian  statue  of  George  III,  which  a  few  years  before 
had  been  erected  upon  Bowling  Green.  (See  Memorable  Events.)  Away  be- 
yond it,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  route  of  the  Ilooghweg  was  commanded  by 
hills,  from  which  the  enraged  Dutchmen  in  later  years  swept  down  to  attack 
their  own  fort,  wherein  the  perfidious  Britishers  bad  intrenched  themselves. 
The  fort,  the  northern  wall  of  which  faced  Howling  Green,  extended  between 
the  streets  now  known  as  Whitehall,  State,  and  Bridge  ;  it  was  finally  removed  in 
1790.  Where  its  northern  wall  once  stood  there  is  now  a  row  of  fine  old  brick 
mansions  used  for  offices  by  transatlantic  steamship  lines.  The  house  at  the 
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corner  of  State  Street,  was  the  residence  of  Stephen  Whitney,  who  in  1S4S  was, 
next  to  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  richest  citizen  of  New  York.  Here  are  the 
offices  of  the  American,  Canard,  Anchor,  Clyde,  Bed  Star,  and  North  German 
Lloyd  lines,  and  of  the  Compaguic  Generate  Transutluntique.  The  German 
Consulate  is  also  here.  These  houses,  with  old-fashioned  hall  doors,  fanlights, 
and  iron  railings  at  their  step-,  have  undergone  no  changes  in  their  outward 
aspect.    Upon  this  site  the  New  York  Custom  House  formerly  stood,  and,  if 

the  National  Government  cai/ies  out  it-  plans,  the  proposed  new  Custom  House 
will  be  erected  here.  The  former  Custom  House,  just  referred  to,  was  from 
1799  to  1815  in  the  building  erected  here  for  the  official  dwelling  of  President 
Washington.  It  was  of  red  brick,  and  had  a  portico  with  Ionic  columns.  But 
it  had  not  been  completed  when  Philadelphia  was  made  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  subsequently  became  the  official  residence  of  Governors  George 
Clinton  and  John  Jay,  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Nobody  thought  of  owning 
property  along  Broadway  until  1643,  when  grants  of  lots  were  issued.  The  city 
cemetery  lay  along  its  western  side,  below  the  present  site  of  Trinity  Church,  in 
the  years  previous  to  ll!47. 

In  the  gay  period  of  colonial  life  inaugurated  by  the  Irish  governor,  Cosby, 
the  street  was  a  favorite,  fashionable  drive.  This  was  in  L732,  and  in  1740  it 
was  lined  with  trees,  and  the  houses  along  it  had  balconies  on  their  root'-,  from 
which  the  traffic  below  and  the  beauties  of  the  bay  beyond  were  observed  and 
admired. 

There  was  no  Broadway  in  1720  farther  than  the  Ann  Street  of  to-day,  and 
at  that  time  the  land  north  of  Dey  Street,  occupied  by  the  King's  Farm,  was 
already  owned  by  Trinity  Church,  and  the  level  ground  we  know  as  City  Hull 
Park  was  a  common  where  both  merrymakings  aud  public  executions  took  place. 
Broadway  had  been  laid  out  and  graded  as  far  as  Canal  Street  by  1794,  and  a 
bridge  built  over  the  canal  which  was  then  at  that  place.  Two  miles  of  the 
street  were  fully  completed  by  1801,  and  ten  years  later  it  had  reached,  in 
an  unbroken  line,  the  present  site  of  Grace  Church.  During  the  time  of  the 
Tweed  King  it  was  widened  from  Thirty-fourth  Street  to  Central  Park. 

The  bouse  that  stood  where  the  "Washington  liuilding  now  is,  at  No.  1  Broad- 
way, was  up  to  the  time  of  its  removal,  in  18S2,  the  oldest  in  the  city.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  successively  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Lee, 
Putnam,  and  Washington,  and  also  of  the  British  army  staff,  and  close  to  it 
were  the  residences  of  main  historic  families,  among  them  the  Van  Cortlandts 
and  Livingstons;  and  within  a  few  steps  was  the  home,  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  after  whom  Warren  Street,  which 
opens  upon  Broadway  farther  to  the  north,  was  named,  and  who  was  identified 
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So.  1  Bmotlwny 

DBO™0  OF  BROADWAY  ANP  TH^™  OKEE*  IN  M  AT  THE 
TIME  THE  CABLE  WAS  BEING  LAID. 
(THisiTv  onraon  .»  now  obscuhkd  »v  tub  bmkbb  Bunawo.) 

Witb  our  colonial  history  and  with  the  naval  glories  of  England.    His  hoUB^had 

been  ormorly  the  nsion  of  the  -lavs,  rill  pr  bfft  in  New  »  V"*- 

N,,  1  Bri.dw,,v,  already  referred  to,  in  1760  was  known       . house* 

the  Konne.lv  family,  one  of  whom  became  a  Scottish  peer  as  Earl  of  Owsdia. 

The  So  was  originaUy  occupied  by  the  tavern  kept  by  a  widow  named  Annexe 
Kocka.    Above  it  was  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  where  a  Dutchman  called  Enege 
first   kent  a  hostelry.     This  inn  was  afterward   known  as  Bums  Ooltec 

Hmis Tin  la*   1  stormy  colonial  days  the  Sons  of  Libert,  used  to  meet 

hor6;  it  was  the  conspirators  coffee  house,  where  ^  ^ 
drew  up  their  famouB  Nonimportation  AgreemenJ  and  m  it  Benedict  Arnold 
found  J  reftlgo  after  he  had  betrayed  his  trust.    The  Attantie  Gardens,  fa.nou, 
forty  years  ago,  were  here,  on  the  ground  where  innkeeper  Kneger  of old 

planted  the  Dutch  bulbs  that  made  his  ganlon  brilliant  „,  the  sprmg.    \\  ..Ion 
Sixty-odd  years  the  architecture  and  entire  character  of  lower  Broadway  have 
undergone  more  than  one  transformation. 
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.i  „  ,..  ,rl,r*  renreaentativc  streets,  stands  alone  in  several 

>T??cz£zi£^  ■<  -  -  ■•»   

respects.    It  has       nr  „  llietl,,nolis,  and  along  its  route  it  par- 

^CS-S!2OT  ZM. » » r« 

takes  ot  tue  sua  t»i  .ftnaW.  w0menade     Yet  in  regard  to  changes,  as 

if  m  dehance  of  glimpses  of  the  harbor  come 

point  remains  nmotate.    A    hat  sp  g     ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^r:;:i^T^  

Building  at  the  corner  of  Battery  Place,  are  display*  ot  foreign  eurreue  in 
and  paper,  or  the  advertisements  of  ticket  brokers  J^™**** 
e  S  t  'd  above  the  great  red  brick  structure  of  the  Produce  Lxchange,  on 
1    c Is r-ide  of  l'.n,a,luav,  are  the  Welles  Building,  the  jpffoto  win  e  sky- 

:!:a  :,  ..f  rheSta,,,,a,,,uiM  o,pan,.   1  the  ft.  Hudson     , .  " 

and  white  brick.   These,  with  the  sixteen-story  Bowling  Green  Building  nearrj 

p^e  diem  on  ,1  ,t  side,  form  the  portals  of  the  *J**J«S£l  f 

the  center,  Bowling  Green  itself,  within  its  iron  railings,  makes  a  quiet  re .cut tor 

to  'who  sit  t  benches  around  the  bronze  statue  Of  Abraham  del 
ancestor  of  the  present  New  York  family  of  that  name,  ™«  ^ 
memher  of  the  council  of  Lord  Bellomont,  the  Enghsb  colonia Lgov  ^«»™ 
York.  But  the  other  frequenters  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ^  ashmg  o  BuiWing 
and  the  Bowling  Green  Building  which  adjoins  ,t,  have  some  o^mjwg 
there.  There  are  a  thousand  things  more  or  less  ^^^^Z. 
emigration,  travel,  and  maritime  .natter,  generally,  to  account  for  their  ^ 

The  metal  lions  conchant  on  the  steps  of  the  gray  stone 
British  Consulate.  ,..s,  north  „f  the  IWiin,  Green  Budding  on 
side  of  Broadway,  and  the  Stevens  House  next  to  ^  are  botl.  old  la  dn 
The  Stevens  House  forms  the  southwest  corner  of  Morns  Street,  and  the  band 
some  mldish-l.n.wn  ( oh.mhia  Building  the  northwest  corner.     Hit  .  • 
House  is  the  hotel  in  which  Jenny  Litid,  the  famous  prima  donna,  was  w«e 
to  America  by  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  New  York.    When  Morns  S ett » 
passed,  you  may  see,  on  the  same  side  as  the  Stevens  House  and  Coin. 
Building,  the  site,  at  39  Broadway,  of  the   Bunker  Mansion,  where  Wash 
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I'.UoADWAY. 


Tower  DulUllDfi.  llmUon  UuililliiK        lBo» Kiik  On-i-n 


FIRST  BLOCK  OP  BROADWAY,  "\  THE  EAST  SIDE  OF  THE  STREET,  SHOW- 
ING TYPES  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  BUILDINGS  WHICH  MARK  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  STREET  THE  ENTIRE  LENGTH; 
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ington  dwelt  during  the  second  session  of  Congress.  Next  door,  at  No.  41, 
Aldrich  Court,  a  comparatively  new  building,  assumes  something  of  historic 
interest,  because  in  front  of  where  it  stands  the  British  troops  are  said  to  have 
formed  on  September  8,  UWi4,  when  Peter  Stuyvesant  trudged  gloomily  up 
Broadway  to  surrender,  and  for  the  tiixt  time  above  Fort  New  Amsterdam  "  the 
banner  of  England  flew." 

Across  the  way  from  Aldrich  Court,  and  almost  facing  it,  the  grand  white 
twelve -story  skyscraper  called  the  Exchange  Court  Building — with  its  bronze 
Btatucs  of  Bfondrick  Hudson,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Wolfe, 
the  hero  of  Quebec — relieves  the  monotony  that  has  marked  the  eastern  side 
of  Broadway  since  the  Standard  Oil  and  Hudson  Buildings  were  left  behind. 
These  immense  office  buildings  house  thousands  of  important  businesses  con- 
nected largely  with  foreign  commerce.  Occupying  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  court  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  this  great  Exchange  Court  structure 
would  make  the  red  brick  Consolidated  Exchange  at  the  opposite  corner  look 
insignificant,  even  were  it  not  for  the  magnificent  front  of  the  Manhattan 
Life  Insurance  Company's  soaring  building  next  the  Exchange  to  the  north. 
Exchange  Alley  is  a  narrow  passage  opening  into  Broadway  on  the  west  side, 
opposite  Exchange  Court. 

A  different  character  distinguishes  the  thoroughfare  when  the  offices  of  the 
express  companies  on  the  west  side  are  nearly  passed — the  United  Suites, 
the  Adams,  the  Wells- Fargo,  and  the  American.  The  sidewalks  are  more 
crowded  before  the  houses  that  bear  the  signs  of  financial  firms.  At  Rector 
Street  the  Empire  Building  lends  splendor  to  its  southwest  corner  with  some 
twenty  stories  of  pure  white,  cut,  carved  stone,  and  the  arched  entrance  sen- 
tineled by  polished  granite  pillars,  crowned  with  marble  eagles  on  marble  globes. 
The  main  hall  forms  an  entrance  from  Broadway  to  the  Rector  Street  station 
of  the  elevated  railroad;  and  it  is  also  arranged  as  an  imposing  arcade,  with 
alcoves  rented  by  storekeepers  in  various  lines  of  trade.  The  office  tenants  in 
the  Empire  Building  are  chiefly  financial  firms,  brokers,  and  lawyers,  but  the 
former  class  predominates.  Russell  Sage,  the  famous  millionaire,  had  his  office 
in  the  old  building  which  stood  upon  this  site  and  in  which  the  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded by  the  lunatic,  Norcross,  some  years  since.  Mr.  Sage  is  now  at  31  Nassau 
Street.  The  great  Carnc-ric  Steel  Works  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  offices  here. 
Acro.-s  Broadway  the  Puion  Trust  Company's  «ranite  palace  looks  down  Hector 
Street,  H  hose  northwest  corner  is  saved  from  the  encroachment  of  the  skyscraper 
by  Trinity  Churchyard  with  its  tombs  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  others  whose 
hones  and  memories  make  Trinity  Church  our  Westminster  Abbey. 

Wall  Street  pours  its  overflow  of  feverish  traffic  into  Broadway  at  this  point, 
rebuked  by  the  calm  and  stately  front  of  Trinity  Church  over  the  way,  rising 
from  its  silent  domain  of  grass  and  graves  and  monuments  to  chime  the  hours 
to  a  busy  throng  that  is  too  intent  upon  watching  the  flight  of  time  to  give  much 
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AN  EVEBYDAY  SCENE  ON  LOW  EE  BROADWAY. 
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thouglit  to  eternity.  The  people  in  the  hurrying  throng  6eem  to  compete  with 
each  other  in  hastening  to  and  fro  upon  their  various  missions.  They  brush 
the  occasional  loiterer  aside  with  scant  courtesy.  One  can  guess,  without  know- 
ing anything  about  them,  that  these  are  people  who  have-  a  stake  worth  while  in 
the  world.  Thev  arc  nut  rusting  in  abstract  mental  speculation,  whatever  some 
of  them  may  do  in  other  sorts  of  speculation.  They  are  devoted  to  the  practi- 
cal present,  not  to  the  nebulous  future. 
There  is  about  them  an  air  of  alertness, 
activity,  and  prosperity — or  at  least  of 
familiar  association  with  prosperity; 
From  the  millionaire  banker  to  the  office 
hoy  on  an  errand,  the  same  is  true  of  the 
average  individual  who  goes  to  make  up 
the  crowd  on  this  part  of  Broadway. 

Broadway  at  Rector  and  Wall  Streets 
marks  the  center  of  the  financial  and 
insurance  districts.  Within  a  compara- 
tively narrow  radius  arc  the  Sub-Treas- 
ury and  nearly  all  the  exchanges,  and 
most  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  in- 
surance corporations.  Its  intersecting 
streets  to  the  eastward  are  connecting 
channels  with  the  rest  of  these  districts. 
Standing  b\  the  Broadway  railings  of 
Trinity  Churchyard  and  looking  back 
toward  the  Battery,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  canyon  effect,  which  gives 
the  entrance  to  the  street  at  Bowling 
t  treon  a  mysterious  grandeur,  has  given 
way  to  a  route  wide,  free,  and  open,  with 
brightness  pervading  it  all.  The  church 
and  churchyard  are  dominated  by  sky- 
scrapers;  the  spire  of  Trinity,  once  a 
landmark  to  incoming  ocean  travelers,  is 
such  no  longer,  and  an  eminent  foreigner  on  approaching  the  city  lamented  that 
tin  modern  office  buildiugs  should  have  thus  completely  obscured  it. 

The  block  between  Wall  and  Pine  Streets,  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway, 
covered  by  the  United  Bank  and  Schermerhorn  buildings  and  that  uf  the  Ameri- 
can Surety  Company  (at  the  southeast  corner  of  Pine  Street),  is  made  strikingly 
imposing  by  the  high  pillared  portico,  crowned  with  sculptured  female  figures, 
of  the  latter  twenty-one-story  structure,  which  is  unmistakably  an  art  feature. 
From  Pine  to  Cedar  Streets  the  great  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Building  occu- 
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pies  the  whole  block.  Although  one  of  the  modern  office  palaces,  it  is  not  a 
skyscraper.  It  contains  many  lawyers'  offices,  and  also  the  fine  rooms  of  the 
Lawyers'  Club.  Its  entrance  hall  is  an  arcade  with  stores,  and  extends  through 
the  block  to  Nassau  Street. 

The  plain  Trinity  office  building,  which  adjoins  the  churchyard  on  its  north 
side  at  the  corner  of  Thames  Street,  is  followed  by  the  large  red  Boreel  Build- 
ing, which  extends  from  Thames  Street 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  Cedar  Street 
and  Broadway.  Ita  site  is  historic,  for 
here  the  famous  governor,  Stephen  De 
Lancey,  had  his  residence,  and  later  in 
the  eighteenth  century  John  Hutchins 
conducted  the  City  Hotel  on  the  same 
spot,  once  the  most  famous  resort  of  its 
kind  >n  the  town.  A  tablet  just  above 
the  sidewalk  records  these  facts. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Cedar 
Street  is  the  stone  structure  that  shel- 
ters the  American  Exchange  Bank,  ami 
the  handsome  but  not  very  new  build- 
ing with  a  pillared  stone  front  that 
adjuins  it,  extends  to  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Liberty  Street.  From  here 
onward  Broadway  becomes  a  6treet  of 
retail  stores,  with  occasional  banks  and 
insurance  offices  and  a  large  element 
of  miscellaneous  offices.  Business  in 
general — jewelers,  restaurants,  hatters, 
clothiers,  and  shoe -dealers— is  repre- 
sented, and  so  it  continues  for  many 
blocks. 

The  west  side  of   the  block  be- 
tween Cedar  and  Liberty  Streets  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tall  stone  building 
of  the  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
latter  street,  while  its  northwest  corner  is  adorned  by  the  very  graceful  stone 
and  red  brick  Singer  Sewing  Machine  structure. 

From  Liberty  Street  to  Maiden  Lane  (on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  former 
is  the  red  brick  and  stone  office  of  the  Williamsburg  Fire  Insurance  Companj  ' 
the  prospect  is  not  remarkable,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  west  side  of  the  block 
from  Liberty  Street  to  Cortlandt  Street.  There  is  nothing  notable  to  be  seen  on 
the  east  side  of  the  block  between  Maiden  Line  and  John  Street,  though  the  new 
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whito  brick  Cushman  Building  ha* 
in  i  ii  erected  "ii  the  northeast  corner 
of  Maiden  Lane.  Tho  saino  cornor 
of  JohD  Streol  baa  the  stone  building 

Of  the  Chatham  National  Bank  (Oor 

bin  Building),  and  tho  southeast  cor 
nor  tlmt  of  the  Seventh  National 

Bank.  FromOortlandt  Street  t<>  I  loj 

Street  the  houses  are  not  ospociallj 
striking;  among  the  stores  is  tlmt  of 
Dunlap,  the  famous  batter,  who  baa 
made  his  Ajnorican  headgear  known 
all  over  the  world.  There  are  build- 
ings along  thin  block  bearing  in- 
scription! that  toll  how  they  wore 
erected  in  the  '00s,  when  the  sky 

BCrapor  would  have  heel  isidercd 

about  aH  possible  an  achievement  a* 
the  electric  light  that  now  turns 
the  Broadway  night  Into  day.  The 
architectural  glory  of  these  houses 
is  eclipsed,  but  they  arc  interesting 
as  illustrations  of  what  was  looked 
on  an  architectural  grandeur  more 
than  three  decades  ugo. 

The  block  from  John  Street  to 
Fulton  Street  ends  with  the  red 
brick  building  of  the  Evening  Post 
newspaper,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  tho  latter  street ;  while  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company's 
largo  structure,  at  tho  north  west 
cornor  of  Dey  Street,  begins  the 
corresponding  block  that  ends  at 

Fulton  Street  on  the  western  side, 

and  which  contains  the  tall  elaborate 

building  of  carved  stone  where  the 

Mail  and  Express  i»  published.  In 

the  Western  Union  Building  are  the 
offices  of  tho  Manhattan  Elevated 
and  of  the  Goulds.  On  the  north- 
east corner  of  Fulton  Street  is  tho 
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store  of  another  widely  famed  American  hatter,  whose  trade-murk  of  Knox  is 
familiar  to  everyone.  Next  to  the  Knox  Building,  and  between  it  and  the  St. 
Paul  skyscraper,  at  the  corner  of  Ann  Street  (which  will  presently  be  again 
referred  to),  are  the  handsome  premises  of  the  Park  National  Hunk,  with  its 
ornate  design  and  sculptured  figures.  All  day  each  Broadway  sidewalk  to  the 
north  and  south  of  Fulton  St  reet  is  densely  thronged ;  it  is  a  hurrying,  jostling 
neighborhood,  for  Fulton  Street  is  the  great  artery  leading  to  the  chief  ferry 
connecting  Manhattan  borough  with  that  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  few  feet  farther 
Park  Row  joins  Broadway  and  heroine-  the  gangway  to  the  East  River  Bridge. 
Traffic  flows  fast  and  in  opposing  tides.  The  passage  of  the  (Street  is  perilous, 
for  every  class  of  vehicle  known  to  ft  civilized  city  competes  for  headway  here  ; 
the  cable  caw  increase  the  confusion,  and  at  intervals  occur  seemingly  hopeless 
blockades.  But  the  tall  policeman  pf  the  Broadway  squad,  at  the  Fulton  Street 
crowing,  has  become  a  master  in  the  art  of  straightening  out  the  tangle  of  ears 
and  wagons,  carriages,  trucks,  and  people.  The  dull  roar  of  traffic  and  the 
sharp  alarm  of  cable  gong  never  ceases  here,  and  grows  more  ominous  when 
about  five  o'clock  the  toiling  day-dwellers  of  lower  Broadway  throw  work  aside 
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to  turn  homeward.  That  is  the  hour  to  see  this  neighborhood  in  its  most 
impetuous  mood.  All  sorts  make  up  this  crowd— men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls— each  with  the  single  purpose  of  getting  home.  The  majority  have  two 
objective  points— the  City  Hall  station  of  the  "  L "  road  or  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  To  come  in  an  opposite  direction  to  this  evening  crowd  is  to  experi- 
ence something  of  the  sensation  of  swimming  against  the  ocean  tide.  That  the 
SI  Paul  Building,  at  Ann  Street  and  Broadway,  was  intended,  like  the  American 
Surety  opposite  trinity  Church,  to  mark  the  incongruity— to  the  severely  prac- 
tical mind— of  according  so  much  ground-space  to  the  dead,  while  the  living 
are  forced  to  reach  worlung-places  in  the  clouds  by  the  agency  of  elevators,  may 
not  be  the  wise,  but  its  twenty-seven  stories  tower  above  St.  Paul's  Church, 
whose  railed-in  churchyard  pre-empts  the  block  between  Fulton  and  Yesey 
Streets.  The  summer  sun  and  dust  of  Broadway  are  relieved  by  the  vision  of 
grass  and  trees  and  the  breeze  that  comes  to  the  wearied  street  from  "  clover 
and  cold  gray  stone."  This  old-time  church  knows  nothing  of  change— least  of 
all  of  the  endless  changes  in  brick  and  stone  that  are  making  the  Broadway  of 
yesterday  a  dim  tradition,  a  legend  that  the  rising  generation  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  recall.  At  noontime,  when  the  pent-in  army  of  office  boys  and  junior 
clerks  finds  a  half  hour's  release  from  labor,  and  spends  it  in  the  congenial  task 
of  patronizing  ami  baiting  the  "  dagoes"  and  lunch  vendors  who  camp  with 
their  stands  just  where  Park  Row  intersect-  Broadway  at  Ann  Street,  and  the 
wrathful  Greeks  or  Italians,  lamenting  apples  and  bananas  carried  off  by  fleet- 
footed  juveniles,  add  their  discordant  voices  to  the  other  noises  of  the  street, 
you  will  find  nothing  hut  peace  and  quiet  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

The  presence  of  the  Post  Office  at  this  point  on  Broadway,  between  Ann  and 
Mail  Streets,  increases  its  business  activity.  Toward  evening  the  building  is  con- 
stantly drawing  from  every  direction  steady  streams  of  traffic,  and  its  corridors 
are  thronged.  Opposite  the  Post  ( >ffiee  to  beyond  City  Hall  Park— another  gang- 
way for  the  crowds  from  uptown  <■„  route  to  Brooklyn  Bridge,  who  leave  the 
"  L  "  road  at  Park  Place— retail  stores  with  offices  above  prevail.  The  last  remain- 
ing sign  of  Broadway's  downtown  hotel  life  of  the  higher  grade  is  visible  here 
in  the  broad  gray  frontage  of  the  Astor  House,  on  the  block  between  Vesey  and 
Barclay  Streets.  Vesey  and  Barclay  Streets  were  named  after  two  of  the  earliest 
rectors  of  Trinity  Church,  and  Broadway,  which  before  1783  had  been  known— 
north  of  St.  Paul's— as  Great  George  Street,  at  that  date  received  its  present 
title  for  its  entire  length.  Abont  the  same  time  Liberty,  Pine,  and  Cedar  Streets, 
until  then  called  respectively  Crown,  King,  and  Little  Queen  Streets,  were  also 
renamed.  Fulton  Street  was  named  after  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the 
steamboat.  Here,  where  the  A-tor  House  now  stands,  stood,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  ago,  the  farmhoii-e  on  the  laud  that  Queen  Anne  had  granted 
to  Trinity  Church.  The  farmhouse  gave  way  to  Vanderberg's  Drovers'  Inn, 
which  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  residence  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  in  1831  by 
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the  Aator  House.  The  ground  on  winch  the  St.  Paul  Building  stands  has  some 
notable  associations.  Formerly  the  place  where  Banmm,  tlie  showman,  indulged 
the  American  public  in  what  be  called  their  desire  to  be  humbugged,  it  was  later, 
and  remained  until  a  few  years  since,  tlie  site  of  the  marble  palace  where  the 
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founder  Of  the  New  York  Herald,  .lame-  (ior.lon  llcimctt.  Sr.,  conducted  his 
newspaper,  and  from  which  be  wielded  the  influence  that  made  the  Herald  and 
himself  potent  in  America  and  the  world  over. 

The  block  between  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place  contains  the  brownstone 
building  of  the  National  Broadway  Bank,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  latter 
Btreel  ;  and  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Murray  Street,  in  the  next  block,  is  the 
white  office  of  the  Importers  and  Traders  National  Bank.    Some  remarkable 
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rebuilding  has  been  done  on  the  next  block,  between  Murray  and  Warren 
Streets.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company  has  put  up  a  majestic  building 
of  fourteen  stones  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Murray  Street,  and  next  to  it  is 
the  white  and  admirably  tasteful  front  of  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company's 

lofty  building,  which  has  an  unusually  fine  effect. 
The  building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Warren 
Street,  adjoining  the  Home  Life  structure,  was 
provided  with  a  double  basement.    In  the  lower 
cellar  was  the  entrance  into  what  was  known  as 
the  tubular  railway,  constructed  some  twenty-six 
years  ago,  and  which  extended  under  Broadway  to- 
Mail  Street.     In  this  tunnel,  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  railway  scheme,  a  shooting  gallery 
was  for  a  time  established.    In  the  building  over 
this  double  basement  a  great  fire  broke  out  early 
in  December,  1898,  which  extended  to  the  upper 
stories  of  the  Home  Life  and  the  PoBtal  Telegraph 
Cable  buildings.    More  than  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed.    Great  damage 
was  done  to  the  instruments  and  general  appa- 
ratus in  the  telegraph  company's  operating  rooms, 
and  their  business  was  temporarily  interrupted. 
The  costly  furniture  and  fitting?  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Hardware  Club,  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Build- 
ing, were  damaged.    The  fire  was  regarded  as  a 
test  of  the  stability  and  fireproof  qualities  of  the 
skyscraper  type  of  building,  and  from  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  architects,  the  Home  Life  struc- 
ture, sixteen  stories  and  two  hundred  and  eight 
feet  in  height,  emerged  with  credit.    The  fire  also 
raised  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  legislative 
regulation  of  the  height  of  office  buildings.  The 
United  States  Life  Insurance  Company  occupies  a 
large  but  neither  very  modern  nor  handsome  struc- 
ture at  the  northwest  nerof  Warren  Street,  and 

the  plain  brownstone  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank  Building,  to  the  north  of 
the  insurance  office,  with  the  tall  yellow  brick  building  of  the  National  Shoe 
and  Leather  Bank,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Chambers  Street,  furnish  variety 
to  the  color  scheme  of  the  street. 

Looking  in  any  direction  here  the  scene  is  impressive.  City  Hall  Park  forms 
the  eastern  side  of  Broadway,  from  Mail  Street  to  Chambers  Street.  Across  the 
park  the  newspapers  contribute  no  small  share  to  the  architecture,  their  giant 
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structures  rising  fur  above  tlic  intervening 
tree  tops.    But  Broadway  pains  most 
from  the  soft  Italian  beauty  of  the  <  'ity 
Hall,  its  two  stories  of  white  marble 
showing  in  refined  relief  against  the 
preen  of  the  summer  foliage.  Theside- 
walk  faeing  the  nark  has  a  daytime 
traffic  more  mixed  in  its  elements 
than  that  nearer  the  Battery,  because 
this  is  a  general  point  of  departure 
between  Brooklyn  and  uptown.  It 
is  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  of  a 
purely  local   business   traffic.  The 
park  benches  furnish  in  season  P  sun 
parlor  for  the  idle  waifs  and  strays 
of  the  lower  East  Side.    They  watch 
listlessly  the  people  who  eome  and 
go  at  all  times,  more   blest  than 
themselves  in  having  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  view.     The  water  leaps  and 
falls  in  the  fountain,  the  gamins  scram- 
ble upon  the  basin's  edge  to  splash  with- 
in it,  relying  upon  their  videttes  to  warn 
them  of  the  policeman's  advent  from 
behind.    Broadway  rushes,  and  the  day 
wears  on,  hut  the  professional  bench-sitters  hold  their  ground,  intrenched  in 
imperturbable  philosophy. 

City  Hall  Park  and  the  site  6f  the  (ieneral  Post  Office  cover  now  what  New 
Amsterdam  folks  knew  as  the  "  Vlackte"  or  "flats,"  and  the  English  colonists 
called  the  Commons.  There  the  Dutch  troops  formed  under  Golve,  and 
decided  that  blows  were  the  only  arguments  their  prevaricating  British  dUturh- 

e«  i  Id  understand.    At  the  Post  Office  end.  early  in  the  last  century,  was  a 

famous  ropowalkj  ami,  fiftj  years  ago,  where  the  building  now  is,  there  was  a 
fountain,  which  threw  a  great  pillar  of  water  high  in  the  air.    About  two  hundred 

years  ago  the  Commons  were  known  as  the  Vineyard,  ami  used  for  recreation, 
while  outdoor  colourations  and  fiUs  in  honor  of  public  occasions  often  made 
them  a  wild  scene  of  gaycty  and  rejoicing  in  those  colonial  times.    The  City 

Hall  had  for  a  predecessor  no  more  cheerful  institution  than  the  |  rhonse. 

placed  there  in  1785,  w  hich  found  it-elf  in  congenial  company  forty  years  later 
when  they  erected  the  Bridewell  (prison)  close  by. 

Broadway  commerce  continues  to  be  retail  for  some  distance  above  Cham- 
bers Street,  where  another  crossing  occurs  that  trie-  the  nerve.     Up  Chambers 
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Street  from  the  North  River  comes  a  great  volume  of  traffic  from  the  ferries. 
The  people  are  largely  suburban  residents  from  the  railway  termini  on  the  New 
Jersey  shore.  The  vehicles  are  mainly  trucks.  A  policeman  of  the  Broadway 
Squad  who  had  held  this  crossing  for  years,  was  at  last  injured  by  a  cable  car. 

The  great  white  Stewart  Building,  at  Broadway,  Chambers,  and  Reade  Streets, 
was  not  so  many  yo.rs  ago  the  dry  goods  store  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  merchant 
millionaire,  who  in  his  day  rivaled  the  Astors  as  an  owner  of  New  York  real 
estate.  Before  his  advent  there  was  a  hotel  on  the  site,  familiar  to  New  Yorkers 
oi  the  past  as  Washington  Hall.  But  this  ground  has  a  more  somber  memory  as 
the  former  resting  place  of  the  city's  negro  dead.  The  Stewart  Building,  once 
consider,  ,!  30  magnificent,  has  been  greatly  eclipsed  by  more  recent  buildings. 

The  triirantic  white  skyscraper  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Reade  Street, 
owned  by  the  Dun  Mercantile  Agency,  is  in  really  curious  contrast  to  a  row  of 
three-story  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  block,  between  Reade  and 
Duane  Streets.  Out  of  all  keeping  with  this  latter-day  Broadway,  they  look  as 
if  waiting  patiently  to  join  their  compeers  who  have  passed  before.  A  dull, 
unlovely,  greenish  gray  6tamps  them  with  an  added  melancholy,  and  dormer 
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their  association  with  the  past.  Various  are  the  businesses 
carried  on  in  these  buildings ;  there  are  no  elevators,  and  it  is  a  tiresome  and 
dark  climb  to  the  upper  floors  to  the  commercial  photographers,  engravers,  and 
others  who  find  sufficient  and  reasonable  accommodation  hero.  The  southward 
view  embraces  so  much  imposing  architecture  and  breadth  of  roadway  that  a 
general  impression  of  vast m  —  and  metropolitan  splendor  is  received,  and  it 
resembles  a  city  of  palaces,  where  wealth  and  art  and  commerce  have  joined 
hands. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  Duane  Street  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life 
Association's  building,  and  the  new  sixteen-story  Vincent  Building,  at  the 
southeast  corner,  are  the  most  couspicuous  objects  in  the  neighborhood ;  and 
on  the  next  block,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Pearl  Street,  the  Central  National 
Hank's  white  stone  and  brick  structure  soars  toward  the  sky.  In  all  these 
largo  buildings  arc  hundreds  of  offices  rented  to  local  husinesses,  and  to  agents 
representing  outside  manufacturers. 

Some  change  comes  over  the  character  of  Broadway  near  where  Pearl  Street 
enters  and  Worth  Street  crosses  it.  It  is  at  once  a  region  of  railroad  agencies, 
retail  stores,  and  wholesale  dry -goods  trade,  which  latter  also  prevails  to  the 
westward  in  the  cross  and  parallel  streets.  Tin-  i-  the  neighborhood  where 
merchant  princes  of  the  metropolis  have  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  for  many 
decades,  While  the  crowd  is  chiefly  commercial  here,  it  is  sprinkled,  as  in  all 
sections  of  Broadway,  with  a  transient  traffic.  One  sees  an  occasional  bicyclist 
threading  a  thorny  way  over  the  rough  pavement,  through  a  tangle  of  vehicles, 
but  a  pleasure  carriage  never,  if  we  except  the  few  private  conveyances  which 
infrequently  call  to  take  the  business  man  home. 

From  Pearl  Street  to  Leonard  Street  the  rest  of  the  block,  once  architectur- 
ally clistin^ui-ht  il,  has  had  to  yield  all  former  claims  to  the  white  palace  of  the 
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New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Leonard  Street. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  largest,  and  is  certainly  the  grandest  office  building  in  the 
city,  and  easily  forms  the  architectural  feature  of  the  scene.  Many  great  law 
anil  business  firms  have  their  offices  in  this  building,  paying  from  five  hundred  to 
five  thousand  dollars  per  year  rental.  The  Department  of  Street-Cleaning  occu- 
pies the  front  wing  of  the  twelfth  floor.  The  great  mercantile  agency  of  Brad- 
street's  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  powerful  body  known  as  the  Merchants' 
Association  occupies  the  entrance  floor  on  the  north  side.  Here  are  the  meet- 
ing rooms  of  the  merchants  who  come  from  all  over  the  United  States  to  buy 
-nods,  and  here  is  conducted  the  vast  business  for  furthering  the  interests  of 
New  York  as  a  purchasing  center.  The  head  offices  of  the  insurance  company, 
which  has  many  branches  in  the  city  and  all  over  the  world,  are  on  the  ground 
or  main  floor.  The  Ayer  Building,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Leonard  Street, 
is  of  a  later  date  than  the  majority  of  its  neighbors.  The  buildings  from 
Leonard  Street  to  Franklin  Street,  and  from  Franklin  Street  to  White  Street, 
are  not  of  the  skyscraper  type,  for  very  recent  rebuilding  is  evident  only  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  White  Street,  where  a  wholesale  warerooms  structure, 
owned  by  John  T.  Williams,  of  the  newer  pattern,  has  lately  been  erected. 
White  Street  was  in  1730  the  northern  terminus  of  Broadway,  ami  there  flocks 
of  lowing  kine  were  kept  from  trespassing  upon  it  by  wooden  barriers.  On 
rising  ground,  close  by  where  Leonard  Street  intersects,  there  was  long  ago  a 
famous  suburban  resort  called  Mount  Vernon  Gardens,  and  the  long  line  of 
poplar  trees  that  once  sentineled  part  of  Broadway  began  to  stretch  northward 
at  Leonard  Street. 

<  >ne  of  the  most  interesting  businesses  along  this  section  of  Broadway  is  that 
of  the  cloak  and  suit  houses.  Here  are  employed  hundreds  of  models  or 
"  figures,"  who  display  the  goods  to  buyers  who  come  from  all  over  the  country, 
spring  and  fall,  to  replenish  their  stocks,  The  buying  for  winter  is  done  in  the 
late  summer,  and  for  summer  in  the  late  winter  months.  During  the  hottest 
days  of  August  these  young  women  toil,  trying  on  and  displaying  heavy  winter 
garments  and  furs.  Along  this  district  more  strangers  are  observed  than  in  any 
other  part  of  New  York ;  for  in  this  great  wholesale  mart,  where  are  manufac- 
tured ami  sold  almost  every  commodity,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  for  human 
wear,  thousauds  of  buyers  from  every  part  of  the  country  throng  the  streets  and 
bustle  in  and  out  of  the  buildings,  visiting  the  different  dealers  in  search  of  the 
"  best  values  at  the  lowest  prices,"  just  as  the  shopper  haunts  the  retail  stores 
"  on  bargains  bent."  This  incoming  of  buyers  twice  a  year  is  a  great  factor  in 
many  phases  of  business  life,  not  only  in  the  orders  which  they  leave  with  the 
manufacturer,  but  in  the  amount  expended  for  personal  needs  and  amusements. 

The  blocks  from  White  Street  to  Walker  Street,  and  from  the  latter  to  Canul 
Street,  including  the  intersection  of  Lispenard  Street,  on  the  west  6ide  of  Broad- 
way, are  of  solid,  substantial  appearance,  but  the  Aladdin  of  very  modern  archi- 
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lecture  line  not  as  yet  appeared,  except  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Canal  Street, 
where  a  now  structure  has  recently  been  finished.  On  the  northwest  corner  of 
Walker  Street  is  the  City  National  Bank,  and  about  the  center  of  the  wesl 
hide  of  the  block  between  Walker  and  Canal  Streets  is  the  solid  and  not  un- 
attractive white  stone  building  of  the  Ninth  National  Rank.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  tlmt  the  Lutheran  Society,  in  the  days  when  this  country  was  young, 
refused  the  offer  of  a  gift  of  four  acres  of  what  was  then  swampy  land  at 
Broadway  and  Canal  Street.  The  society  considered  that  the  land,  being  prac- 
tically a  morass,  could  be  of  no  value  to  them. 

From  Canal  Street  the  grade  rises  perceptibly  in  either  direction,  with  an 
interesting  perspective  It  is  all  color  now;  yellow  strings  of  cable  cars  are 
drawn,  with  scarcely  a  break,  to  the  horizon  ;  a  perpetually  shifting  movement 
of  surface  life  suggest-  exactly  the  activity  of  an  ant-hill,  and  the  very  house 
fronts  seem  alive  with  the  swinging  signs  and  fluttering  tokens  of  merchandise, 
silver,  golden,  and  many-hued.  Indeed,  the  signs  are  of  scarcely  less  impor- 
tance than  the  buildings  themselves  in  making  up  the  Unit  enxembk  of  the 
street.  Canal  Street  is  one  of  the  main  highways  connecting  Broadway  with 
hoth  the  east  and  west  -ides  ..f  the  city.  It  also  marks  the  point  where  Broad- 
way becomes  commercially  a  wholesale  district,  which  it  continues  to  be  for 
many  blocks  to  the  north.  However,  there  is  flic  usual  sprinkling  on  the 
ground  floors  of  cigar  stores,  saloons,  restaurants,  drug  stores,  stationery  stores, 
and  other  things  which  represent  the  immediate  wants  of  those  doing  business 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  term  "wholesale  dry  goods,"  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  perfectly 
describes  the  commercial  character  of  this  section  of  Broadway.  Ground  floor,- 
and  upper  stories  alike  are  universally  occupied  with  businesses  which  embrace 
every  variotj  of  commerce  concerned  with  the  production  of  fabrics  for  both 
men's  and  women"-  wear  and  use.  Flowers,  feather-,  manufactured  leather 
goods,  ready-made  clothing,  military  goods,  Klondike  furnishings,  hardware, 
Japanese  and  Chinese  goods,  toys,  furs — in  fact  every  article  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  the  world  is  displayed.  In  the  top  lofts  and  in  the  rear,  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  are  employed,  while  many  other  thousands,  who  take 
work  home,  may  he  seen  among  the  hurrying  throng  outside.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  firm  signs  displayed  on  the  buildings  rarely  show  an  American 
name.  Constant  rebuilding  has  greatly  altered  and  improved  the  general  archi- 
tecture ;  costly  granite  warehouses  have  risen  on  all  sides. 

Between  Canal  and  Howard  Streets,  and  on  to  Grand  Street,  the  general 
prospect  is  architecturally  monotonous,  with  the  usual  exception  of  several  fine 
new  buildings.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  section  of  Broadway  stretch- 
ing from  about  Howard  Street  to  Broome  Street  there  were  formerly  a  number 
of  places  especially  popular  in  their  day.  The  Howard  House  was  at  No.  434 
Broadway;  the  Broadway  Hall,  at  No.  440;  and  No,  442,  between  the  yean 
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I  838  and  1840,  was  the  site  of  a  building  which  contained  at  different  periods 
the  '  Myinpic  Theater,  the  old  Circus,  and  Tattersall's.  No.  444  was,  about  the 
x„„  1853,  the  City  Assembly  Rooms;  No.  448,  the  Homoeopathic  Dispensary; 
No.  450.  the  Colosseum;  and  No.  472,  alternately  the  Mechanics'  Hall  and  a 
Baptist  church— all  about  the  year  1S47.  The  American  Hall  was  at  the  corner 
of  Grand  Street  in  the  year  1850,  and  the  Union  Hotel  was  at  No.  49<>  Broad- 
way, about  1851 ;  at  No.  4S3,  in  184S,  was  the  Manhattan  <  'lub,  and  at  No. 
4S,".,  in  1853,  was  Wallack's  Theater. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Broome  Street  the  older  architecture  has  been 
displaced  by  the  Silk  Exchange  Building.  Its  size  is  realized  by  observing  it 
from  Broome  Street,  down  which  it  extends  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
where  it  has  an  imposing  portico.  At  the  southeast  corner  of  Broome  Street  is 
the  Merchants'  and  Traders'  National  Bank.  The  great  stores  of  Butler  Brothers, 
aud  of  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  dealers  in  every  imaginable  kind  of  novelty 
and  notion  goods,  and  who  are  known  throughout  the  entire  country,  are  in  this 
section  of  Broadway.  The  interiors  of  these  stores  are  marvelous  repositories 
of  miscellaneous  articles  which  require  large  books  to  merely  catalogue.  Butler 
Brothers  is  on  the  west  side,  between  Broome  and  Spring  Streets,  and  Charles 
Broadway  Rouss  is  on  the  same  side,  between  Spring  and  Prince  Streets.  Mr. 
Rouse,  whose  personality  has  always  been  a  remarkable  one,  drew  universal 
attention  to  himself  within  the  last  year  or  two  by  offering  a  reward  of  one 
million  dollars  to  anyone  who  would  restore  his  fast-failing  eyesight.  The 
reward  is  yet  unclaimed. 

William  Deumth's  vast  wholesale  store,  where  smoker.-'  articles  are  found  in 
infinite  variety,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  block  between  Broome  and  Spring 
Streets.  E.  I.  Horsman's  great  toy  emporium  — one  of  the  largest  in  the  count  r\ 
— is  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  the  same  block. 

From  Broome  Street  to  Spring  Street  and  from  Spring  Street  to  Prince 
Street  the  buildings  are  all  of  the  same  architectural  order,  but  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Spring  Street  there  is  a  tall  white  building  of  newer  design.  In  this 
neighborhood,  and  about  as  far  north  as  Houston  Street,  were  formerly  several 
institutions  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention.  At  No.  545,  in  the  year 
1*47.  stood  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  later  a  Universalist  church ; 
at  No.  562,  in  L840,  was  the  Central  Log  Cabin  ;  and  in  1847  the  Church  of  St 
George  the  Martyr  was  at  No.  563.  In  1n4n  the  Collamore  House  was  at  the 
corner  of  Spring  Street ;  the  New  York  Racquet  Club  at  No.  596;  Lafayette 
Hall,  at  No.  597  ;  and  Washington  Hall,  in  1850,  was  at  No.  598.  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  in  the  year  L827,  stood  at  No.  til.".  Broadway,  the  present  site  of  the 
(  able  Building. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Prince  Street,  the  old  Metropolitan  Hotel  has 
been  replaced  by  magnificent  buildings  which  extend  almost  to  Houston  Street 
Upon  part  of  the  site  where  they  stand,  north  from  the  northeast  corner  of 


Prince  Street,  stood  Niblo's  Garden.  The  sylvan  charms  of 
Niblo'6  were  extinguished  in  time  by  the  brown  walls  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  but  it*  traditions  as  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment were  perpetuated  by  Niblo's  Garden  Theater,  the  last 
of  the  downtown  Broadway  playhouses  to  survive  ruthless 
change.  Now,  both  hotel  and  theater  have  vanished.  Oh 
the  west  side  of  this  block,  from  Prince  Street  to  Houston 
Street,  there  is  a  new  and  handsome  building — the  Manhattan 
Mercantile  —  with  polished  granite  pillars,  surmounted  by 
sculptured  lions,  at  the  entrance.  The  first  John  Jacob 
Astor  had  his  residence  in  a  house  one  door  above  the  corner 
of  Prince  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway.  This  house, 
which  has  since  disappeared,  and  in  which  the  millionaire 
died  in  1S4S,  was  a  comparatively  modest-looking  structure, 
and  from  its  appearance  none  would  have  supposed  it.  to  be 
the  home  of  him  who  then  ranked  as  the  richest  of  all  New 
Yorkers. 

On  the  block  from  Houston  Street  to  Bleeeker  Street, 
and  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Houston  Street,  is  the  Cable 
Building,  of  light-toned  stone  and  brick,  whose  sculptured 
portico,  with  its  figures  and  polished  pillars,  has  a  striking 
effect.  The  Empire  State  Building,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Bleeeker  Street,  and  the  brown  Manhattan  Savings  Insti- 
tution, ou  the  northeast,  are  both  of  a  new  style  of  architec- 
ture. At  No.  639  Broadway  stood,  in  1843,  the  Primitive 
Christian  Congregational  Church;  at  No.  t559,  in  1840,  was 
the  Stuyvesant  Institute ;  and  at  No.  (533,  about  a  decade 
later,  was  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  No.  077,  at 
various  periods,  was  the  site  of  Tripler  Hall,  Metropolitan 
Hall,  the  La  Farge  House,  and  the  Winter  Garden  Theater. 
At  No.  733  was  formerly  the  Astor  Place  Hotel. 

From  Bleeeker  Street  to  Bond  Street,  and  throughout  the 
whole  distance  on  either  side  of  Broadway  from  Bleeeker 
Street  to  Great  Jones  and  Third  Streets,  the  only  very  notice- 
able objects  are  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel  and  the  New 
York  Hotel  adjoining,  on  the  west  side.  Always  fairly 
crowded,  these  sidewalks  receive  an  accession  of  traffic  at 
noonday,  when  the  employees  of  the  wholesale  warehouses 
and  clothing  manufactories  go  out  for  lunch.  One  does  not 
see  many  gray  heads  among  them.  The  average  age  of 
either  sex  does  not  seem  to  run  far  above  forty  years. 
From  twelve  till  two  o'clock  the  young  men  and  women. 
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boys  and  girls,  following  one 
another  in  detachments — one 
set  goiug  when  the  other  re- 
turns— desert  the  workroom 
for  the  street.    You  can  pick 
them  out  of  the  throng  easily 
enough,  for  they  have  the  air 
of  the  emancipated  prisoner ; 
the  street  is   to   them  not 
what  it  is  to  others,  a  pleasure 
ground  that  has  lost  its  charm 
through  sheer  freedom  of  ac- 
cess; they  find  it  an  exhila- 
rating change  from  the  work- 
room's monotony.   The  girls 
are  quick  and  springy  of  step ; 
the  youths  loiter  at  doors  or 
corners,  happy  in  a  half  hour  s 
privilege  to  smoke  and  talk 
without  restraint. 

From  Great  Jones  and 
Third  Streets  to  Fourth  Street 
there  is  not  much  to  observe 
in  the  way  of  architecture,  but 
on  the  east  side,  from  Fourth 
Street  to  Astor  Place,  there 
has  been  much  building  of 
tine  wholesale  houses,  and  the 
odd-looking  front  of  the  medi- 
eval .structure  intended  to 
represent  a  bit  of  old  London 

ptLrteen^rforrouarte,  of  athletic  elubs -d  various^  pur- 
poses,  and,  as  no  enterprise  has  ever  been  successful  then  H 

posed  to  be  "hoodooed."    From  Astor  Place  to  C.mton  PI,  ■  &gbth  Street) 

the  east,  side  has  in  the  Sinclair  House,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth  S  rce 
its  most  prominent  landmark,  and  at  the  northeast  corner  there  U .CO.  0  ftta 

new  wholesale  buildings.    Broadway's  west  side  from  Fourth  St  -  ft  E « hth 

Street,  is  intersected  by  Washington  Place  and  Waverley  PI         >  ■  block 

between  these  latter  points  was  long  occupied  by  the  red-bnek.  ^t-l^kmg 

structure  of  the  old  New  York  Hotel,  «  .-at  resort  for  ,     ,  r 

from  the  South.   Now  the  colossal  Guggenbeimer  Bu.ld.ng,  mth  its  two-p.l 
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land  porche*,  covers  this  en- 
tire block  from  Washington 
Place  to  Waverloy  Place. 

Much  robnilding  has  been 
done  between  Eighth  Street 
and  Ninth  Street  ;  but  oven 
before  reaching  the  latter 
point  a  change  in  the  general 

character  of  the  thoroughfare 

i*  particularly  notlcoablo. 

Grace  Church  chiuiOB 
when  they  strike  have  no  un- 
certain tone  at  Eighth  Street, 
where  M  roadway  QmOrgCS 
from  'tfi  wholesale  ohrysalis 
and  expands  into  a  fashion- 
able retail  shopping  district. 
The  life  of  the  street  is  cheer- 
ier for  the  ehango,  which  is 
quickly  soon  in  tbo  greater 
gavoty  and  brjgbtor  color  of 

the  crowd,  in  its  accession  of 
women,  and  in  a  mitigation 
of  the  push  and  jostle  of  the 
tratlie    below.  Everybody 

bore   in  not  elbowing  his 

neighbor  in  the  burn  to 
make  something;  contempla- 
tive leisure  is  more  the  order. 
One  can  breathe  freer,  and 
somehow  even  the  cable  COM 
do  not  seem   so  aggressive. 

The  trellised  front  of  the  famous  Floisehntan  Vienna  restaurant  at  Tenth  S.n  et. 

lire  amid  green  foliage  people  sit  at  tables  in  the  open  air,  I  Grace  (    un  . 

adjoining;  with  Its  picturesque  rectory  and  green  garden,  are  snggesfav  .  n  dUto 

cn  ways  of  rest.    It  was  in  an  npstoirs  oa/i  of  .la.  ahovc  rcstauran  ,  m  r  y 

part  of    898,  that  the  great  musical  dirOCtor,  Anfn  Soldi  WOS  taken  fab 
while  at  luncheon.    Bight  next,  with  doors  always  in viting y  jM^  ^ 
Church.    What  a  beautiful  and  picture^  bit  .    .«  on    1.  8  bus  est  street 
n   lie  world,  the  only  green  spot,  with  its  garden  front 

between  City  Hall,  nearly  two  miles  below,  and  I  mot,  Square,  just  above 
Merc,  also  ivv-e.ad.  is  <>  bool,  with  its  splendid  appo.ntment.,  which  .. 
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ON  A  SHOPPING  TOUR  ON  BROADWAY. 


conducted  for  the  choir  boys  connected  with  the  church.  The  church  brings 
hero  on  Sundays  an  ultrafashionuble  contingent.  The  big  retail  dry-goods 
store  that  cpvew  the  whole  block  on  the  east  side  from  Ninth  Street  to  Tenth 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Fourth  Avenue— founded  by  A.  T.  Stewart, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  metropolis,  now  owned  by  John 
Wanamakcr,  and  surpassing  its  predecessor  as  greatly  as  Broadway  has  improved 
since  the  old  days — gathers  during  the  week  a  very  similar  annv  of  fashion. 
The  shoppers  come  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  the  presence  of  the  latter  at.  the 
curb  line  being  in  itself  assurance  of  the  altered  tone  of  Broadway.  This 
change  is  really  marked  first  by  the  old-established  dry-goodB  house  of  John 
Danioll,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets,  on  the  west  side.  James  Met  Ircerj  's 
downtown  and  original  store  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Eleventh  Street. 
These  are  not  especially  architecturally  significant,  but  have  a  standing  with 
fashionable  shoppers  which  can  not  be  reached  by  newer  and  more  splendidly 
housed  establishments  However,  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  the  whole- 
sale trade  will  have  forced  these  retail  stores  out.  MeCreery  lias  another  store 
on  Twenty-third  Street,  and  it  is  rumored  that  John  Wamnnaker  has  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  site  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  for  the  most  splendid  retail 
drj  goods  establishment  in  the  world.  Where  Broadway  curves  westward  at 
Tenth  Street  lived,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  Captain  Robert  Richard  Ran- 
dall, who  willed  his  house  and  the  laud  about  it  to  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  of 
which  institution  he  was  the  founder.  From  Tenth  Street  to  Eleventh  Street, 
Grace  Church  on  the  east,  and  the  St.  I>euis  Hotel  and  Taylor  Cqfi  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Eleventh  Street,  form  the  principal  objects.  The  east 
side  extends  without  intersection  from  Tenth  Street  to  Twelfth  Street,  the  Elev- 
enth Street  block  at  Broadway  being  entirely  covered  by  Grace  Church  and  its 
rectory,  previously  spoken  of.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  Twelfth  Street  the 
great  Meyor-Jonasson  skyscraper  of  stone  and  brick,  with  its  handsome  show 
windows  displaying  bewitching  feminine  costumes,  is  an  imposing  object. 

Considerable  ctfoctivo  rebuilding  has  been  done  on  the  east  side  of  Broad- 
way from  Twelfth  Street  to  Thirteenth  Street,  although  upon  the  west  side 
it  is  Otherwise.  Still  there  are  attractive  and  important  stores  all  about,  and 
several  cloak  and  suit  manufactories  and  showrooms  occupy  entire  buildings, 
Oue  of  them,  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  Street — Heller,  Dinkclspicl  and  Com- 
pany— is  familiar  to  buyers  all  over  the  country,  and  also  in  Baris,  whence  they, 
as  well  as  the  other  manufacturers,  import  the  made-up  samples  from  which, 
selecting  an  idea  here  and  there  and  improving  upon  others,  are  constructed 
the  ready-made  American  costumes  which  arc  .-o  much  admired.  From  Thir- 
teenth Street  to  Fourteenth  Street  the  east  side  of  the  block  contains  the  Star 
Theater,  the  farthest  downtOWD  playhouse.  The  well-known  hotel,  the  Morton 
House,  is  mi  the  corner  «>f  Fourteenth  Street.  The  west  side  of  the  block  bus 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  the  handsome  new  Roosevelt 
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Building,  occupied  principally  by  a  great  retail  and  custom  clothing  firm  and  a 
wholesale  cloak  house.  An  old-established  firm,  which  has  a  magnificent 
showroom,  is  that  of  the  Mitchell- Vance  Company,  manufacturers  of  chandeliers 
and  gas  fixtures. 

Transition  at  Fourteenth  Street  into  Union  Square  brings  no  further  change 
in  the  social  and  commercial  atmosphere.  Broadway  here  is  inclose  touch  with 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  Fourteenth  Street  leads  westward  to  yet  another  section  of 
the  great  uptown  shopping  district.  West  Fourteenth  Street  draws  into  Broad- 
way a  class  of  shoppers  who  are  neither  fashionable  nor  quite  the  reverse.  But 
West  Union  Square,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Broadway  line,  is  a  very  attractive 
thoroughfare,  and  its  business  tone  is,  in  some  ways,  exalted.  The  northwest 
corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  is  occupied  by  the  fine  Lincoln  office  building,  in 
which  are  located  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance,  the  S.  S.  White 
Dental  Company,  several  showrooms  of  New  England  silver  manufacturers, 
and  many  famous  architects,  among  them  Hume,  and  Hughson  liawley,  the 
great  architectural  artist.  On  its  ground  floor  is  the  widely  known  jewelry 
establishment  of  Mrs.  Lynch,  with  ever-changing  and  attractive  show  windows. 
Next  door  is  the  new  and  immense  Spingler  Building,  of  cut  stone,  which, 
anticipating  the  upward  march  of  the  wholesale  business,  is.  built  in  great  lofts. 
An  idea  of  the  value  of  real  estate  here  can  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  ground 
rent  for  this  building  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  rest  of  tin- 
block,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street,  is  occupied  by  Tiffany  and 
Company,  the  most  famous  and  exclusive  jewelry  establishment  in  the  metrop- 
olis, if  not  in  the  world,  and  the  most  popular  stopping-place  in  New  York  for 
the  equipages  of  the  smart  set.  This  world-famous  concern  was  established  by 
its  present  proprietor,  Charles  Lewis  Tiffany.  He  is  of  New  England  birth  and 
descent,  and  of  English  extraction.    Squire  Humphrey  Tiffany  founded  the 

American  branch  of  the  family,  he  having   e  from  England  in  the  earlv 

colonial  days.  Charles  Lewis  Tiffany  was  born  in  Danielsonville,  Connecticut, 
eighty-six  years  ago.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1837,  when  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Although  he  arrived  here 
during  a  time  of  commercial  depression,  he  succeeded,  with  financial  aid 
from  his  father,  in  establishing  a  store  for  the  sale  of  fancy  goods  and  station- 
ery. He  had  for  a  partner  John  B.  Young.  The  name  of  the  firm  was 
Tiffany  and  Young,  and  its  capital  was  one  thousand  dollars. 

At  that  period  the  jewelry  and  fancy-goods  trade  centered  in  lower  Broad- 
way, and  Charles  Lewis  Tiffany's  original  store  was  at  No.  259.  The  establish- 
ment, that  was  destined  to  become  so  rich  and  great,  sold  during  the  first  three 
days  of  its  existence  less  than  five  dollars'  worth  of  goods.  In  1839  almost  the 
entire  stock  of  the  firm — valued  at  four  thousand  dollars — was  stolen;  yet 
in  6pite  of  this  loss  its  business  by  the  year  1*41  had  so  increased  that  the 
members  resolved  to  undertake  personal  visits  to  Europe  to  secure  novelties. 
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In  1S47  the  firm  romoved  to  much  finer  promise*1  at 
No.  271  Broadway,  the  ooruor  of  Chambers  Street,  and 
three  years  later  a  branch  house  was  opened  in  Paris; 
this  poliqy  of  expansion  hoing  continued  by  the  starting 
of  a  London  branch  in  I860.    Meanwhile,  in  1853,  the 
firm  had  hoon  reorganized,  and  had  movod  farther  up- 
town, t..  No.  950  Broadway.    A  watchmaking  factory 
was  also  started  in  Switxorland,  after  the  oponing  of  tho 
London  branoh  house,  and  tho  year  1870  witnessed  tho 
oponing  of  tho  present  store  at  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Union  Square,  and  tho  building  of  a  groat  manufactur- 
ing plant  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.   Tiffany  and  Com- 
pany are  now  admittedly  tho  loading  house  in  the  world 
dealing  in  jewelry,  precious  stones,  and  all  kinds  of 
otfjitt  (Part.    The  average  value  of  tho  stock  in  their 
store, year  in  and  year  out,  approximates  several  million 
dollars,  and  in  the  holiday  BOOBOn  more  than  one  million 
dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  are  carried. 

The  wide  carriageway  here  iH  bordered  on  the  COSl 
side  by  the  green  oxpanso  of  Union  Square,  with  its 
flower  beds  and  fountain.    Union  Square  is  so  eallod 

because,  when  in  1  si  is  a  Street  ("  mission  was  formed 

to  lav  out  the  city  streets  upon  their  present  lines,  it  was 
found  that  the  junction  of  the  Bowerjl  Rood  and  the  old 
Bloomingdale  Road— which  occurred  above  Fourteenth 
Street  formed  an  acute  angle,  which,  when  it  was  inter- 
sected by  the  new  street*.,  left  0  peculiarly  awkward  area 
fur  building  purposes,  and  the  space  WOS  accordingly  laid 

out.  its  a  square  and  christoned,  apropos  of  the  union  there 
of  the  many  streets,  Union  Square,  The  Tenth  street 
bond  in  Broadway  was  made  with  a  view  to  diverging 
the  thoroughfare  SO  that  it  might  come  into  line  with 
the  Bloomingdale  Road  jllBt  referred  to.  Broadway  of 
to-day,  above  Union  Sqnaro,  is  -imply  tho  old  Blooming- 
dale  Hood  under  another  name.  It  does  not  need  the 
cab-stand  that  fringes  the  S.p.are  sidewalk  to  imprCM 
upon  one  that  this  is  a  neighbor!  1  whore  cabs  art- 
likely  to  discover  fares-even  at  New  York  prices  for 

the  luxury.  , 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street  is  the 
Bonk  of  the  Metropolis,  and  on  the  northwest  corner  is 

I',rentano-n  tammi-.   k.  periodical,  and  stationery  More, 
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where  fashionable  book  buyers  gather  in  force.  In  the  block  botween  Sxx- 
21 b  and  Seventeenth  Streets  rises  the  tall  and  majestic  cupolaed  Decker 

Sng,tbe  ^ore  front  of  wind  "1-1  by  tbe  ^scher  pxano  firm ,  and 

„  ,1,0  southwest  corner  of  Seventeenth  Street  is  another  new,  tall  structure, 
:l  H  il,.-,.,,..,  the  jewchy  ..-re  of  Red  and  Harton  its^c 

e  at  in      All  along  here  are  furrier  importer.,  of  oljcU  d dealer  artista 
Ss  M-claS.  photographers,  and  music  denier.,  the  song  pubhshmg  firm 

I  promiK  ,  >ng  -he  latter.    Thee  are  also  photogra,  oe 

:!,,,,;!  "res.  optfcil,  repairs  Of  musical  ins*  enta,  chmce  chma  and  gla- 

Rti  res  niul  tin-  offices  of  several  important  trade  journals. 

T  it  here,  on  West  Union  Square,  that  the  late  Napoleon  Sarony mos 
fllII  L  of  American  photographers,  and  who  first  succeeded  m  effeehng  a 
association  between  the  camera  and  art,  had  bis  gallery.  II*  son  contmnes 
the  husiuess  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue. 

K,  1         s  ,!,!st  ambitious  ..If-a.ertK.n  a.  a  mart  and 

gilded  Fashion  is  found  in  tbe  block,  extending  from  Seventeen  sue  to 
Twenty-tilth  Street.  Where  Union  Square  recedes,  and  tbe  green  of  Mad- 
ison Square  closes  the  northern  vista,  Broadway  caters  to  only  one  class.  The 
store  fronts  are  those  of  jewelers,  b-ic-d-brac  dealers,  ornate  furniture  maker., 
Oriental  rug  importer*,  select  retail  dry-goods  bouses,  furners,  and  costly  car- 
net  men  These  are  enticing  windows,  filled  with  obeU  ffiort,  rare  vases,  and 
ornamental  mirrors  of  every' period,  Persian  rugs,  and  Oriental  hangings  and 

,|,  wtions,    From  the  music  store-  -ted  forth  the  strains  of  vanons  musical 

instruments.  Hons.-'  windows  are  like  conservatories,  and  tbe  fashionable  glove 
makers,  umbrella  dealers,  photographers,  and  picture  dealers,  complete  a  bet- 
eroeeneous  mass  of  artist..-  display  designed  to  attract  tbe  patronage  of  wealth 
whirl,  eominnallv  sweeps  by.  This  is  tbe  shopping  district  of  the  favored  ones 
who  spend  money  for  pastime  as  much  as  for  necessity,  and  Fashion's  costumers 
might  call  it  their  living  show  place.  It  is  not  architecture  that  exalt*  Broad- 
way in  this  rogiou ;  it  i*  the  appearance  of  the  promenades  and  the  character 
Of  the  commerce.  Handsome  carriages  line  the  curb,  and  in  perspective,  add 
to  the  beauty  of  tbe  BCene,  which  is  all  life  and  animation.  Upon  sunny  after- 
noons in  the  spring  and  fall  tbe  scene  is  a  brilliant  one.  and  in  the  days  ap- 
proaching the  midwinter  holidays  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  carnival  time. 

As  regards  what  is  noteworthy  in  architecture  here,  there  is  nothing  on  the 
block  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Streets  except  the  Maeintyre  office 
building,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  latter  street.  It  is  a  handsome  modern 
structure  of  vellow  brick,  owned,  as  is  the  Lincoln  Building  below,  by  J.  D. 
Butler.  Two  celebrated  concerns  have  stores  on  the  west  side  of  this  block 
,l„.  music  publishing  and  piano  house  of  Oliver  Ditson  and  Company,  and 
the  Whiting  Silver  Manufacturing  Company,  at  the  BouthWest  corner  ol 

Eighteenth  Street    The  west  side,  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Street-, 
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is  in  the  commercial  sense  a  very  remarkable  block  ;  tbe  northwest  corner  has 
be  exclusive  dry-goods  store  of  Aitken  and  Company,  and  the  southwest 

 „cr  that  of  Arnold.  Constable  and  Company,  one  of  the  greatest  I  ugh  grade 

retail  and  wholesale  dry-goods  establishments  in  the  world.  In  the  A.tken 
B„ildmg.  and  between  the  two  stores  just  mentioned,  is  A.  A  \  antmc  and 
«  cmpany,  the  lareest  of  nil  Japanese  goods  importing  houses^  The  Arnold  and 
(  M,JIaM;.  Building  occupies  the  entire  block  on  Nineteenth  Street  from  Broad- 
way to  Fifth  Avenue.  On  the  east  side  of  Broadway  nearly  all  the  block  „ 
occupied  bv  the  great  carpet  store  of  W.  and  J.  Sloane 

The  next  block  is  scarcely  less  important.  At  tbe  northwest  corner  of 
Twentieth  Street  is  the  red  brick  structure  of  the  Gorham  Silver  Company  all 
the  upper  stories  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  store  front,  are  occupied  by  them 
,-  Bhowrooms.  A  walk  through  any  of  these  great  silver  companies  buildings 
is  like  a  trip  through  fairyland,  so  gorgeous  is  the  display.  The  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Twentieth  Street  is  occupied  by  the  splendid  and  popular  retail  dry-goods 
emporium  of  Lord  and  Taylor.  On  the  east  side  of  tbe  way  is  Herts  Brothers 
art  furniture  and  house  decoration  establishment. 

Between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Streets,  on  tbe  east  side  of  Broadway,  is 
the  Continental  Hotel,  north  of  which  is  a  bakery  and  restaurant  where  fashion- 
able women  shoppers  indulge  in  prandial  gossip  between  bargains.  This  is  the 
only  Place  of  its  kind  in  the  city  where  it  is  considered  tbe  correct  thing  tor 
women  of  social  prestige  to  sit  upon  high  stools  and  eat  off  a  counter  over 
which  no  cloth  is  spread.  The  extensive  .Jones's  bouse-furn.shing  concern  is 
also  in  tin-  block.  There  is  a  beautiful  office  building  of  tem-cotta  finish  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Twentieth  Street,  where  various  c  asses  of  business 
are  carried  on.  Dorflingers  cut  -lass  establishment  occupies  the  ground  floor ot 
the  next  new  building,  and  one  of  Park  and  Tilford's  famous  grocery  stores 
is  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Twenty -first  Street. 

From  Twenty-first  Street  to  Twenty-second  Street  the  architecture  is  not 
notable.    Davis  ( 'ollamore's  line  china  and  cut  glass  store  is  at  the  "O™™ 
comer  of  Twenty-first  Street;  north  of  it,  on  tbe  same  side  of  the  block,  is  llud- 
nut'6,  one  of  the  oldest  drug  stores  in  tbe  city;  the  showrooms  of  tbe  Singer  hew- 
ing Machine  and  tbe  Welsbacb  Light  companies;  Simonson's  lad,.-  covJture 
establishment,  with  its  windows  displaying  fashions  in  hairdressmg ;  the  photo- 
graphic gallery  of  Pad, ;  the  Besthoff  leather  goods  importing  concern  ;  and,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Twenty-second  Street,  the  fashionable  jewelry  store  ot 
('.  W.  Schumann  Sons.    It  was  this  firm  which  first  introduced  Makovsky,  the 
great  Russian  painter,  to  the  American  public,  and  several  of  his  most  no  e 
pictures  were  for  a  long  time  on  exhibition  in  their  store.    Half  of  the  east  si(  e 
of  the  block  is  covered  with  plain  four-story  buildings,  and  the  other  half,  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  Twenty-second  Street,  by  the  building  which  houses  the 
clothing  firm  of  Brooks  Brothers  and  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company. 
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At  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-Second  Street  is  the  fine  and  compara- 
tively new  Cumberland  red  brick  office  and  apartment  building  that  runs 
through  to  Fifth  Avenue  ;  but  beyond  it,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  are  curiously  low-roofed,  insignificant-looking  builds 
inga  that  contrast  markedly  with  the  well-appointed  store  fronts  which  occupy 
their  ground  floors.  The  east  side  of  this  block  has  several  commonplace  build- 
imrs  occupied  by  Slosson's  Billiard  Rooms  and  the  branch  offices  of  the  express 
companies,  which  latter  make  the  sidewalk  busy  with  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
barrage  ;  and  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  is  set  off  by  the  big 
Hotel  Bartholdi  structure,  which  has  been  made  famous  as  u  Democratic  head 
quarters  during  political  campaigns,  and  also  as  the  chosen  hostelry  of  Fitaaim- 
mons,  the  world's  champion  pugilist,  and  of  other  well-known  members  of  the 

sporting  fraternity.  - 

The  uptown  life  of  the  city  centralizes  at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  the  latter  a  chief  highway  from  the  east 
and  west,  and  a  rival  of  both  the  former  as  a  resort  of  fashionable  shoppers. 
The  broad  asphalted  plaza  formed  by  the  converging  streets  is  full  of  life  Dlght 
and  day.  There  is  a  constant  mingling  of  human  beings  from  the  living  streams 
of  which  this  is  the  meeting  place.  When  Madison  Square  is  green  and  the 
weather  bright,  here  is  a  radiant  picture.  Over  the  white  asphalt  the  yellow 
ears  draw  swiftly  back  and  forth  along  their  electric  tracks.  The  soft,  almost 
musical  rhythm  of  harness  chains  is  heard  with  the  approach  of  dashing  equip, 
ages  and  well-appointed  hansoms.  Opposing  currents  o  correctly  dressed  men 
and  women  throng  all  the  sidewalks ;  the  gray  white  of  the  I  ifth  Avenue  HotC , 
the  dull  yellow  of  the  Garden's  Moorish  tower  with  its  glittering  gilded  Diana, 
tempered  by  the  gloomy  spire  of  Dr.  ParklmM's  church  dominate  the  plaza, 
and  in  the  square  there  is  the  verdure  of  lawns,  the  sparkle  of  sunlit  fountains, 
and  the  brilliance  of  flowers. 

The  famous  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  diagonally  opposite  the  Barthold,. 
the  block  hetween  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets.  Fifty  yean,  ago 
its  site  was  occupied  by  Madison  Cottage,  "a  house  of  public  entertainment 
the  host  of  which  was  a  certain  Corporal  Thompson  Madison  Square  it  e  f 
had  then  but  recently  heen  completed,  during  the  official  term  of  Mayor  Harper 
From  Twenty-fourth  Street  to  Twcnty-fifth  Street  the  Albemarle  Hotel  and 
the  Hoffman  House  are  conspicuously  in  line  with  -he  Fifth  v,  nue,  and  nearly 
correspond  with  it  in  color  ■  Sect.    Two  great  ^scrapers  the  Townsend  and 

St.  .lies,  till  the  west  side  of  the  block  fr      Twenty-nftk  Mr,,    to  Twenty 

sixth  Street.    The  latter  is  the  first  of  the  magmheent  m  ,  n  office  buildings 

to  be  erected  so  far  uptown,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  ■  <  ™*J™* 

si.oi.ar  ones  which  will  he  built  in  the  near  future.     At  pre  sen  ..  Stand.  OU 

distinctively  in  a  district  devoted  but  little  to  business  offices.    It      n  t 

of  the  old  St.  James  Hotel.    Delu.onico's  Broadway  ctf    windows,  before 
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which  stand  garden  vases  set  in  summer  time  with  flower,,  are  on  the  WUtllCOSt 
,„n>erof         block.     In  this  house,  which  extends  through  to  Fifth  Avenue, 

ihe  Delmonicos  ocauirod  their  great  reputation  as  caterers  ami  twtouraUu)*. 

The  newest  things  in  hats,  ties,  shirts,  olotlling,  and  shoes  can  be  purchased 
in  the  handsome  stores  under  the  hotels,  at  the  highest  prices ;  ami  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  are  the  dressmakers  and  milliners  who  import  or  make 
Ihe  costumes  to  which,  and  to  their  wearers  no  less,  Broadway  is  indebted  for 
so  much  of  its  picturesque  charm. 

The  influx  of  fashionable  traffic  in  either  direction  from  Fifth  Avenue  give 
„„.  tone  to  Broadway  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Twen.v  lit tl.  Streets.    Thus  it  is  as 

muoh  a  promenade  us  a  business  street  a.  that  point.  That  splondidlj  appointed 

florist's  store  under  the  Hoffman  UousO    the  famous  Fle.sel  Ul  s    its  graceful 

window  frames  showing  a  living  picture  of  artistic  floral  decorations  and  tOBtO 
fill  grouping  of  ferns  and  palms,  its  wonderful  footman  SO  splendidly  arrayed, 
and  its  not  less  picturesque  delivery  wagon,  with  the  neighboring  candy  cstab 
lishment  which  is  scarcely  less  ornamental,  and  all  the  other  .lores  under  the 
three  hotels,  live  by  the  patronage  of  wealth  and  leisure. 

Rebuilding  has  not  yet  readied  Broadway,  from  Madison  Square  to  Llnrtj 

fifth  Street,  it  having"  experienced  almost  no  recent  architectural  changes. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  only  two  stories  high. 

This  is  the  "Tenderloin"  section  of  Broadway,  always  brilliant  ami  crowded 
at  night,  while  by  day  it  is  a  high-grade  shopping  promenade.  Few  hue,  ol  the 
rc.aiUtore  business  are  missing  from  the  Tenderloin, and  the  people  who  parade 

there  f,  i  mom  till  eve  are  worth  seeing,  because  good  looks,  gorgeous  gowns. 

perfect  tailoring,  and  all  the  charm  of  variety  distinguish  them.  1  he  sidewalks 
arc  known  as  the  Upper  Uialto.  in  contrast  to  the  old  Bud,.,  a.  fourteenth 

street  and  Broadway,  so  bestowed  on  account  of  the  great  number.  01  the. 

theatrical  profession  which  throng  them.  The  best  and  worst  of  it  il  to  be  -in- 
here-stars,  supers,  soubrettes,  specialists,  and  managers  abke-for  much  of 
,11C  hotel  and  theater  district  is  in  the  Tenderloin.    The  uptown  offices  of  the 

newspapers  are  located  in  this  region,  because  of  .1  Mitral  situation  offered, 

0„d  several  of  the  best  hotels  are  on  Broadway  hereabouts.  Ihe  l.fc  of  the 
Bfcreet  is  as  active  at  midnight  us  a,  noon,  for  the  theaters  create  a  constant 
patronage  for  the  restaurants,  which  are  crowded  up  te  the  car  y  hours  o  he 
morning.    It  is  a  place  for  pleasure,  for  dissipation  in  various  forms,  bul  I 

3,  and  npreori  ices  once  regular  phases  of  ,  *  Tenderloin  mgb - 

time  vanished  with  the  r  is  -ha,  tolerated  them     It  had  its  "dives  * 

as  the  Bowery,  b«»  .hey  were  dives  of  a  differed  character.     A  recent  a... 
,„  rev  ive  places  Of  this  kind  resulted  in  a  brief  n.Ceonc  career  of  proprietor,!..,-, 
the  incidental  rows  and  scandals  culminating  in  the  prosecution  and  conv.Con 
of  those  who  rashly  proposed  to  restore  the  old-time  Broadway  lemlcrlom 

Block  by  block  from  the  point  where  we  were  gazing,  a  few  moment,  sine, 


from  the  Victoria  Hotel  at  Twenty-seventh  Street,  we  may  now  trace  the  archi- 
tectural landmarks  of  the  Broadway  Tenderloin  to  Thirty-third  Street.  The 
block  from  Twenty -seventh  Street  to  Twenty-eighth  Street  has  nothing  of  note 
hut  the  tall,  white,  new  Baudonine  Building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Twenty- 
eighth  Street.  On  the  northwest  comer  of  Twenty-eighth  Street,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theater  1ms  for  a  neighbor,  toward  the  middle  of  the  block,  a  low- 
class  vaudeville  house.  Almost  the  whole  east  side  of  this  block  to  Twenty- 
ninth  Street  is  occupied  by  the  yellow  front  of  the  famous  Sturtevant  House. 
At  the  northeast  corner  of  Twenty-ninth  Street  the  white  Gilsey  House,  noted 
among  the  metropolitan  hostclries,  and  the  peculiar-looking  Daly's  Theater, 
celebrated  home  of  the  high-class  drama  where  Ada  Rohan  plays  when  in  New 
York,  next  door  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Thirtieth  Street,  are  two  build- 
ings that  should  bo  mentioned.  The  music  hall  of  Weber  and  Fields  is  also  on 
I  he  west  side  of  this  block.  The  northeast  corner  of  Thirtieth  Street  has  the 
red  building  of  Wallack's  Theater — recently  Palmer's — a  historic  name  in  the- 
atrical annals,  and  next  to  it  is  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  west  side  of  this  block, 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  Thirty-first  Street,  has  largely  been  rebuilt  in  yel- 
lowish brick,  and  contains  the  Bijou  Theater  and  Maurice  Daly's  famous 
billiard  parlor.  The  block  from  Thirty-first  Street  to  Thirty-second  Street  is, 
on  the  cost  Bide,  dominated  by  the  Imperial  Hotel,  with  its  beautiful  crown 
electric  name  sign.  On  the  west  side  are  several  branch  newspaper  offices ; 
but  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank,  on  the  southwest  corner,  is  the  only  build- 
ing worthy  of  special  mention. 

From  Thirty -second  Street  to  Thirty-third  Street  the  retail  stores  continue, 
and  the  houses  are  of  plain  architecture.  The  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-third 
Street  is  occupied  by  the  Alpine  Building,  a  combination  of  offices  and  bachelor 
apartment*.  The  Mutual  (Sixth  National)  Bank  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Alpine.  The  west  side  of  the  block  is  bound  by  a  little  green  inclosure  called 
Greeley  Square,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Horace  Greeley, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Thirty-third  Street  elevated  railroad  station.  Sixth 
Avenue  crosses  Broadway  at  Thirl y -third  Street,  and  the  three  thoroughfares 
mingle  their  streams  of  traffic.  The  L-road  station,  and  the  railings  of  Greeley 
Square,  beside  which  the  newspaper  wagons  distribute  their  loads  to  a  regiment 
of  newsboys,  and  patient  (lower  vendors  congregate,  face  the  Venetian  front  of 
the  Herald  building,  above,  at  Thirty-fifth  Street,  hefore  whose  southern  facade, 
on  the  stone  seats  by  a  fountain,  in  fine  weather  groups  of  variegated  idlers  sun 
themselves.  Car  traffic  here  converges,  and  you  may  transport  yourself  either 
to  the  Long  Island  ferries  or  to  those  on  the  North  River  through  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  and  along  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue  by  surface  ears,  or  uptown  or 
downtown  by  the  elevated  trains. 

From  Thirty-third  Street  to  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  on  the  two  succeed  - 
mil'  blocks  to  Thirty-sixth  Street,  the  single  object  of  architectural  beauty  i> 
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the  New  York  Herald  office  at  Thirty-fifth  Street,  whose  Venetian  design  is 
so  oddly  out  of  touch  with  its  environment.  As  the  Herald's  pressrooms  can 
be  seen  from  the  large  windows  in  the  west  side  of  the  building,  this  block  has 
always  some  interest  for  the  passer-by.  At  midnight  crowds  gather  and,  through 
the  wiudows  arranged  for  the  purpose,  watch  the  wouderful  roller-presses 
mechanically  turn  out  the  news  of  the  morrow. 

As  Broadway  winds  onward  it  offers  a  strange  contrast  of  architecture. 
The  hotels  and  theaters  rise  opposite  succeeding  blocks  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant two-story  structures,  which  seem  to  serve  simply  for  store  fronts. 
The  intersecting  streets  lead  westward  toward  some  of  the  most  undesirable 
regions  of  the  city,  eastward  to  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Fifth  Avenue 
homes.  The  Herald  Square  Theater,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Thirty-fifth 
Street,  is  not  a  remarkable  building,  but  is  noted  for  plays  having  phenomenally 
long  runs.  The  Hotel  Marlborough,  on  the  west  side  of  the  block  between 
Thirty -sixth  and  Thirty -seventh  Streets,  is  an  imposing  structure  of  red  brick. 
The  east  side  of  the  block  is  made  up  of  small  buildings  with  store  fronts.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  block  between  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth 
Streets  but  that  the  lofty  red  walls  of  the  Hotel  Normandie  rise  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  save  it  from  being  insignificant. 

Broadway,  from  Thirty-eighth  Street  to  Thirty-ninth  Street,  can  boast 
unusual  distinction  from  the  presence  on  its  east  side  of  the  big  white  Knicker- 
bocker Theater  building  and  the  dark-red  mass  of  the  ornate  Casino.  As  for 
the  west  side,  it  is  made  up  of  low  buildings  containing  small  stores. 

The  great  yellow  brick  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  famous  the  world  over 
as  the  home  of  grand  opera  in  New  York,  occupies  the  west  side  from  Thirty- 
ninth  to  Fortieth  Streets,  and  on  the  east  side  is  the  Empire  Theater,  with  its 
white  front  and  pillared  portico.  The  peculiar  design  of  the  Holland  Building — 
in  which  is  Rock  wood's  famous  photographic  studio — with  its  tiled  roof,  gives 
variety  to  the  east  side  of  the  block  from  Fortieth  Street,  to  Forty-first  Street; 
and  beside  it,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Forty -first  Street,  stands  the  red  Yen- 
dome  Hotel.  On  the  west  side  is  the  Warwick  House,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fortieth  Street,  and  the  big  red  front  of  the  Broadway  Theater  is  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Forty-first  Street.  The  yellow-brown  Stuart  House  and  the  St. 
Cloud  Hotel  occupy  respectively  the  northeast  and  the  southeast  ends  of  the 
block  from  Forty-first  Street  to  Forty-second  Street,  and  between  them  are 
odd  little  one-story  houses  surmounted  by  bill-boards.  The  Hotel  Metropolc 
covers  the  southwest  corner  of  Forty-second  Street,  At  the  northeast  conu  r  i- 
Frank  Ives's  billiard  parlor.  Opposite,  on  the  northwest  corner,  is  the  fine 
new  Pabst  Building.  Thus  it  will  lie  seen  that  this  is  the  region  of  theater-, 
and  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  best  class,  there  being  on  the  section  between 
Twenty-third  and  Forty-fourth  Streets  no  less  than  ten  theaters,  and  a  large 
number  of  hotels  and  restaurants,  all  catering  to  well-tilled  poeketbooks. 


Forty-Becond  Street  marks 
the  end  of  Broadway  as  an 
in  to  resting  thoroughfare. 
Here  its  distinctive  character- 
isties  disappear,  by  day,  in  a 
whirl  of  traffic  :  after  dark, 
especially  during  the  season 
of  grand  opera,  in  a  scene 
almost  equally  full  of  life. 
In  the  corridors  of  hotels  and 
the  vestibules  of  theaters 
throughout  the  evening  are 
constantly  changing  crowds 
of  smartly  dressed  men  and 
women ;  billiard  rooms  and 
restaurants  are  thronged,  as 
well  as  the  street,  which,  as 
if  in  celebration  of  its  resolve 
to  pursue  a  humdrum  coui-se 
to.  Central  Park,  nearly  a 
.  score  of  blocks  to  the  north, 
holds  its  farewell  carnival  at 
PRANK  0  IVES  AT  A  CHAMPIONSHIP      Forty -second  Street. 

GAME  IN  MADISON  SQUARE  GAB  ,}„„,  ,il)e8  0f  Broadway 

between    Forty  -  second   and  t, 
Forty-third  Streets  are,  architecturally  considered,  a  blank.  Shanley's 
famous  restaurant,  the  Mecca  of  theatergoers,  is  on  the  east  side  ;  but 
the  high-class  retail  commerce  of  Broadway  is  found  no  more.  Seventh 
Avenue  and  Broadway  describe  an  X  where  they  cross  at  Forty-third 
Street,  and  the  wide  plaza  formed  thus  is  known  by  the  name  of  Long- 
acre  Square,   The  Hotel  Cadillac,  formerly  the  Barrett,  big  and  rod, 
marks  the  northeast  corner  of  Forty-third  Street ;  a  row  of  gray  houses 
— apartment  and  boarding  houses,  with  stores  and  offices  on  the  ground 
floors— stands  on  the  west  Bide  of  the  block  ;  and  that  is  all  there  is  to 
be  said  that  is  worth  the  saying  until  Forty-fourth  Street  is  reached. 
Here,  at  the  northeast  corner,  is  that  wonderful  white  palace.  Olympia 
Music  Hall  and  Lyric  Theater,  covering  the  block  to  Forty-fifth  Street. 
The  west  side  shows  a  row  of  gray  houses  similar  to  those  on  the  west 
side  of  the  preceding  block.    The  block  from  Forty-fifth  Street  to  Forty-sixth 
Street  is,  cast  and  west,  a  mixture  of  hrowiistone  and  other  houses  and  stores, 
and  one  frame  dwelling.    Between  l'orty  . sixth  and  Forty-seventh  Streets  the 
condition  is  similar;  and  here  we  get  out  of  Longacre  Square  with  some  relief. 
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[YES'S  BILLIARD  PARLOR,  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY. 

The  west  side  of  the  block  from  Forty-seventh  Street  to  Forty-eighth  Street 
i b  covered  by  the  Brewster  carriage  factory,  and  the  east  side  by  three-story  red 
brick  houses  with  small  stores  underneath.  Some  old-fashioned  red-brick 
houses,  some  private  houses,  and  some  flats,  stand  back  from  tin- street  on  the 


THE  \  i  w  METROPOLIS. 


■  ni»  MpT*  'ii>>»  ■«<'iipl','l  *'>        I'''1™1  Dr-'wlnn  Cimpimy'n  llulliltnff. 

TUU  .Iteln  now  occupied  by  Hiunmon.teln-»  Vlciorlo  Th«.t..r.    .nVPIMIIHTWrt 

VIEW  OF  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  AT  BROADWAY,  .808,  SHOWING  HOW  UNOCCUPIED  SPACES  AUK  USED  PGR  AI>\  ERTISING. 

west  side  between  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Street,,  and  there  are  also  scat- 
tered store  fronts  principally  of  the  sort  catering  tu  the  household  needs  of  (he 
neighborhood,  notably  the  corner  grocery  and  proverbial  corner  -bug  store. 
The  east  side  of  this  block  is  covered  by  the  proofed  Central  Market.  Except 


ing  for  tlio  warorooma  "f  a 
oarHago  building  linn,  the 
wotl  tide  from  Forfcy^riiritli 

StrOOl   t"    Fiftieth  Street  is 

made  ap  "f  cheap  houaoa  and 

store-.,     At  the  northwest  cor 

nor  of  Forty-ninth  Street  is 
tbo  armory  of  tlio  ( M  Guard, 
on  the  uppor  iloor  of  the 
carriage  Bhowroom  building. 
The  American   Horse  Ex- 

ehangc,  ii  large  building  of 

yellow-painted  brick,  distin- 
guishes the  eaat  side  from 
Fiftieth  Street  to  Fiftj  fint 
Street  ;  liere  there  0T0  big 
auction  wiles  of  horses  every 

day.  Tlio  west  side  i*  oxolu- 
■ivoly  decoratod  with  poatar- 
boardinga  arid  a  frame  liouaa 
in  which  is  a  saloon.  TllO 
oiwt  aide  of  the  block  from 
Fifty-tint  Street  to  Fifty-aflC 
oiid  Street  is  occupied  by  the 
large  brick  building  of  the 

Qealy  coach  •  building  firm, 
ami  the  weal  aide  by  tlio  red« 
brick  Alban>  Bnta.  The  red- 
hrick  Stinthiuorc  apartments 
and  a  depot  for  elect HO  vehi- 
cles on  the  eOSt,  and  the  Hotel 
Lincoln  and  a  storage  ware 
house  on  the  went,  are  notice- 
able  in  the  block  from  Fifty- 
second  Street  to  Fifty-third 
Street.   The  elevated  railroad 
eroaoa  Broadway  at  Fifty- 
third  Street,  and  from  there 
to  Fifty-fourth  Street,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  Windsor  apartment  house  of  red 
hrick.  'The  west  side  of  the  block  ban  stores,  and  the  Hotel  Bayard  id  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fifty-fourth  Street. 

The  block*  from  here  to  Central  Park  are  only  ahout  one  third  bu.lt  up. 


From  Fifty-fourth  Street  t..  Fifty-fifth  Street  the  west  side  of  the  block  is 
occupied  by  »  carriage  builder  and  a  vacant  lot,  and  the  east  side  lias  some  budd- 
ings not  worth  describing.  On  the  east  side  of  the  block  between  Fifty-fifth 
nnd  Fifty-sixth  Streets  is  the  fine  red  Ariston  apartment  bouse,  and  on  the  west 
Side  a  feed  store  and  a  blacksmith's  shop.  The  only  building  on  the  west  side 
,,t  the  block  from  Fifty-sixth  Street  to  Fifty-seventh  Street,  is  the  high  red 
palace  called  the  Rutland  Apartment,  at  the  comer  of  the  latter  street;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bloek  is  poster  boardings.  The  east  side  is  made  up  of  cheap 
little  bouses.  From  Fifty-seventh  to  Fifty-eighth  Street  the  bloek  is  upon  both 
sidcs  utterly  without  interest  (except  to  show  its  ehnraeter  to-day  in  contrast  to 
What  it  will  be  in  the  near  future),  being  all  two-story  houses,  coal  yards,  and 
petty  -tores.  From  Fifty-eighth  Street  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  the  west  side  of 
the  block  contains  on  its' southwest  corner  the  Hotel  Virginia,  while  the  east 
side  is  closed  in  with  a  poster  fence.  The  sprinkling  of  magnificent  apartment 
houses  and  family  hotels  just  mentioned  is  a  herald  of  the  future  of  this 
neighborhood;  A  few  years  hence  will  see  the  section  from  Fifty-third  Street 
to  Fifty-ninth  Street  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  such  buildings. 

M  Fifty-ninth  Street  Broadway  opens  upon  a  great  circle,  with  Central 
Park  on  the  north.  In  the  center  of  the  circle  the  Italians  in  America  have 
raised  a  costly  monument  to  the  discoverer  of  our  continent.  Christopher  Co- 
luml.us  might  have  been  satisfied,  however,  with  the  view  could  he  have  gazed 
northward  from  this  point.  Broadway,  under  it-  incognito  of  the  Boulevard,  lies 
onward  to  the  northwest,  a  trim  and  pleasing  vista,  with  its  midway  promenade 
of  shaven  sward  and  trees.  From  the  gate  of  a  favorite  riding  academy  come 
smartly  appointed  riders  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  upon  well-groomed  steeds. 
( lontral  Park,  like  an  enchanted  woodland,  receives  them  through  inviting  glades. 
The  roar  of  its  lower  rapids  reaches  us  only  in  a  murmur  here,  and  we  realize 
that  Broadway  has  led  us  to  where  it  is  always  holiday. 

The  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Broadway  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented and  distinctive  in  the  city.  The  center  of  the  IJialto  and  the  conver- 
ging place  of  Sixth  Avenue,  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  Broadway,  its  proximity 
to  the  Thirty-third  Street  station  of  the  elevated  road,  and  being  the  point  of 
transfer  to  the  ferries,  combine  to  make  it  at  all  times  an  animated  scene.  At 
night  particularly  are  its  chief  characteristics  accentuated,  and  to  and  from  the 
near-by  theaters— the  Manhattan,  Koster  and  Rial's,  the  Garrick,  and  the  Her- 
ald Square — and  the  dining  rooms  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Trainor's,  and  others 
scarcely  less  famous,  a  ceaseless  throng  promenades.  The  living  streams  that 
meet  here  never  flow  with  a  drowsy  murmur,  for,  like  the  bronze  owls  that 
perch  and  hlink  on  the  caves  of  the  Herald  building's  illuminated  Venetian 
front,  the  night  is  their  chosen  time.  Here  it  is  that  fame  of  location  is  depend- 
ent on  people,  and  not  on  distinction  of  architecture,  as  of  this  latter  there  is 
COrtaihly  a  dearth,  the  only  conspicuous  building  being  the  great  gloom\  pile  <>t 
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the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  which  frowns  down  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  looking  more  gloomy  and  foreboding  in  contrast  to  its 
incongruous  surroundings. 

While  the  Tenderloin  section  of  Broadway  is  ablaze  with  electric  beams  and 
thronged  with  gay  idlers,  while  its  theaters  are  playing  the  successes  of  the 
season  to  brilliant  audiences,  and  the  music  halls  are  amusing  people  with  the 
whimsicalities  of  vaudeville,  Broadway  below  Madison  Square  has  practically 
left  off  for  the  day,  and  below  Union  Square  has  actually  turned  in  for  the 
night.  Twenty-third  Street  anil  Fifth  Avenue  is  below  the  Broadway  Tender- 
loin district,  but  the  hotels  at  that  point,  like  those  elsewhere  in  the  uptown 
hotel  district,  help  to  enliven  the  scene.  Their  corridors,  cafes,  and  entrances 
are  always  gathering  places  and  exchanges  for  gossipers  and  pleasure-seekers. 
Madison  Square  Park,  across  from  the  lively  sidewalks  under  the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Albemarle  Hotels  and  the  Hoffman  House,  looks  at  nighttime  like  some 
arboreal  cloister,  where  those  who  have  wearied  of  Tenderloin  vanities  may 
retreat  for  meditation.  Far  above  its  dusky  woodland,  the  summit  of  the  Gar- 
den's tall  tower  glows  with  varicolored  electric  lights.  And  as  yon  go  on  down 
Broadway  you  still  meet  promenaders,  but  they  are  only  scattered  groups;  the 
illumination,  as  well  as  the  crowds,  that  makes  the  street  so  attractive  between 
Madison  Square  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  is  absent. 

Going  back  again  to  the  Broadway  blocks  between  Madison  and  Union 
Squares,  where  all  the  bouse  fronts  are  dark,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
illuminated  store  windows  on  the  west  side  near  Twenty-third  Street,  and 
continuing  south  to  Eighth  Street,  one  will  find,  as  has  been  said,  that  Broadway 
is  practically  deserted.  As  far  down  as  the  Star  Theater  there  is  some  slight 
evidence  that  people  are  still  abroad,  and  the  Morton  House  and  the  theater 
maintain,  near  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street,  something  of  the  traditions  of 
that  particular  section.  Fourteenth  Street,  from  the  Broadway  corner  to  Third 
Avenue,  it  is  true,  has  a  good  deal  of  night  life  to  show,  for  it  has  a  popular 
vaudeville  theater,  the  Academy  of  Music,  saloon  concert  halls,  and  the  survival 
of  the  old  l..wcr  Rialto,  with  it-  loitering  Thespians,  to  make  it  lively.  But 
when  Eighth  Street  is  reached— where  knots  of  people  gather  to  take  a  cross- 
town  oar— the  night  life  of  Broadway  is  but  a  faint  reflex  of  that  above.  Print- 
ing lions.-  Square,  at  Park  Row,  furnishes  some  life,  but  it  is  of  the  working 
class,  not  pleasure  order.  From  there,  Rroadway  to  Battery  Park  has  few 
pedestrians  upon  its  sidewalks,  and  the  only  traffic  on  the  carriageway  is  that  of 
the  surface  cars  and  an  occasional  bicyclist.  If  one  wants  to  see  any  more  of 
its  night  life  be  must  return  to  the  section  between  Thirty-third  and  Forty- 
second  Streets.  There  the  theaters  and  hotels  create  a  stir,  and  especially  at 
the  intersection  of  the  latter  thoroughfare  the  scene  is  rarely  dull.  But  this 
should  be  his  "  farthest  north,"  for  the  way  on  to  Central  Park  has  no  attrac- 
tions.   All  that  Broadway  offers  by  night  will  then  have  been  seen. 


FIFTH  AVENUE. 


WABBIJCOTOK  ABCH.  IN  WAM.1NUTON  K,U*R8.  AT  T1IK  KNTB.VXCK  TO  Tirm  AVKN.  K 


LEAVING  West  Broadway  and  the  old  French  quarter,  a  rather  squalid 
region  where  the  "L"  road  and  other  causes  of  eternal  din  prevail. 
J  for  the  pleasant  open  of  Washington  Square,  with  old  red  mansions  on 
its  northern  ride,  two  of  which  guard  the  entrance  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
one  realizes  something  of  liow  striking  are  the  scenic  contrasts  ...  New  \  ork 
Thc  -.rat  white  triumphal  arch  that  commemorates  the  first  inauguration  of 
Washington  was  not  erected  to  honor  solely  Fifth  Avenue,  which  can  claim  no 
higher  social  |>rcstige  than  North  Washing..,,  Square,  and  so  it  seen-  tittmg 

that  when  they  put  up  the  arch  the  former  should  have  supplied  the  perspective 

and  the  latter  the  site. 

Tin-  fashionable  life  of  the  metropolis  once  had  its  center  here,  and  although 
the  noighhorhood  still  retains  much  of  its  old-time  character,  and  nothing  of 
natural  beauty  seems  lacking  to  make  it  desirable  as  a  residence,  the  tide  of 
fashion  has  receded  northward.  The  big  houses  that  form  the  avenue's  corners 
are  maintained  in  the  wine  style  as  of  yore,  the  grassplots  in  the  front  and  to 
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the  side  of  them  are  swept  and  shaven,  the  white  steps  immaculate  and  the 
window  panes  polished.  There  are  plants  and  palms,  as  any  one  car.  see  in  the 
conservatories  behind  the  parlors,  the  brass  bell-handles  by  the  wooden  doors  in 
tbe  yard  walls  are  bright,  and  neat  curtains  in  the  coach-house  windows  indicate 
th.t'  a  coachman  still  lives  there.  Like  all  old  town  houses  of  a  similar  char- 
acter  tbese-so  closely  identified  with  the  spirit  of  urban  life  m  their  own  hey- 
day—have a  certain  charm  for  those  who  cherish  old  associations. 

*  The  north  side  of  Washington  Square  has  remained  a  very  select  residence 
Quarter  The  great  mansion  on  the  east  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  is  the  home  of 
two  families-Edward  Cooper,  ex-Mayor  of  New  York  and  son  o  the  phi- 
lanthropist* Peter  Gboper,  and  Lloyd  S.  Briee,  former  owner  of  the  Nor.!, 
American  Review,  occupj  it  jointly.  The  lamps  at  either  side  of  the  steps 
proclaim  it  the  residence  of  an  ex-Mayor.  A  member  of  the  historic  Rhine- 
Lder  fan.ilv  lives  in  the  opposite  house  at  the  west  corner.  Hie  we  1-knowi, 
names  of  Lorillard  and  De  Forest  are  found  among  the  occupants  of  the  block 
between  Fifth  Avenue  and  University  Place ;  and  it  is  here,  too,  that  the  emi- 
nent and  popular  Bishop  of  New  York,  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  ( .Utter  re- 
sides Other  familiar  names  oceur  in  the  list  of  dwellers  west  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue-Livingston, Hovt.  and  Minturn.  Eugene  Kelly,  son  of  the  famous  New 
York  banker,  Charles  G.  Francklyn,  and  William  R.  Stewart  have  their  res.- 

deuces  here.  .  .  ,  . 

As  Fifth  Avenue  gradually  grew  to  the  northward,  carrying  fashion  with  it, 
manv  memorials  of  former  grandeur  were  left  in  its  lower  precincts ;  and  while 
people  of  social  prominence  still  live  there,  the  tell-tale  sign  -  To  Let,   in  black 
and  white,  like  a  funeral  emblem,  is  frequently  seen  on  the  fronts  of  vacan 
family  mansions.    The  large  white  building  with  dark-green  window-shutters  that 
stand's  upon  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighth  Street  ...arks  where  the  fatuous 
Rrevoort  family  used  to  live.    For  years  it  has  been  a  hotel,  select  and  quiet, 
u.ueh  in  favor  with  visiting  foreigners.    Several  private  dwellings  were  thrown 
into  one  to  form  the  hotel,  and  of  these,  that  at  the  corner  was  the  old 
Rrevoort  mansion.    The  site  belongs  to  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  an  institu- 
tion founded  in  the  last  century  by  Captain  Robert  Richard  Randall  for  super- 
annuated seafaring  men.    He  bought  a  plot  of  land  consisting  of  t wen  y -one 
acres  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Washington  Square,  expecting  .t  to  furnish  sup- 
plies for  the  inmates  of  his  Snug  Harbor  on  State..  Island.    As  the  most  prom- 
able  way  of  utilizing  this  ground  was  to  lease  it  for  building  purposes,  that 
course  was  adopted  by  the  trustees.    This  property  furnishes  an  interesting 
instance  of  the  rate  at  which  New  York  real  estate  increases  in  value.    At  ins 
time  Randall  died,  a  century  ago,  an  income  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  yea. 


I  in  NKW  metropolis. 


Joint  radduum  of  ex-Mayor  liilwnnl  Coopor  ami  Lloyd  8.  Ilrlcc 

Homo  of  Miss  Serena  Rhlnelander. 

TWO  OLD  RED  MANSIONS  ON  THE  NORTHERN  SIDE  OF  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  GUARD  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


was  realised  from  the  twenty-one  acres.  The  present  income  is  at  least  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  About  half  a  century  ago  it  is  said  to  have 
been  but  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  not  such  a  very  old  thoroughfare  :  the  red  mansions  on  the 
north  side  of  Washington  Square  were  built  in  the  '30a,  and  there  were  pasture 
lands  behind  them.  Before  the  end  of  the  '50s  the  Avenue  had  been  kid  out 
to  Seventeenth  Street,  and  about  the  close  of  the  civil  war  it  was  well  built  up  08 
far  as  Forty-second  Street.  Washington  Square  was  at  that  time  inclosed  with  a 
wooden  fence.  The  fact  that  the  Sailors"  Snug  Harbor  does  not  sell  any  of  it* 
laud,  but  grants  leases  only,  has  been  considered  one  reason  why  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  Fifth  Avenue  has  not  been  more  completely  absorbed  for  business  pur- 
poses. The  beginning  of  the  change  in  the  residence  character  of  the  lower 
part  dates  from  the  time  the  Avenue  reached  Forty -second  Street,  and  the  B»l 
store  front  which  appeared  upon  it  was  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Seventeenth 
Street;  and  Fifth  Avenue  was  invaded  by  business  before  either  Fourteenth 
or  Twenty-third  Streets  were. 


Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vehicle  trallic  on  Fifth  Avenue  lietwccn  it* 
starting  point  and  the  intersection  of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  many  trucka  and 
business  wagons  use  it,  no  place  of  more  Imposing  grandeur  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  It  is  an  asphalted  highway.  Crossed  by  other  street, 
whose  atmosphore  is  largely  in  touch  with  its  own.  If  the  "  fiamhoaux,  feath- 
ers, fops,"  the  gilded  youth  and  mature  dignity  of  ultru^faakionablo  life  are  no! 
hero  to  be  encountered  to  the  same  degree  that  they  once  were,  the  lower  Fifth 
Avenue  that  we  know,  opening  from  the  broad  expanse  of  an  inviting  park  and 
stretching  on  between  its  fine  houses,  forms  a  promenade  of  u  dignified  and 
exclusive  character.  The  houses  may  not  represent  the  most  modern  idea  of 
the  metropolitan  iiionsion-bceausc  Fifth  Avenue  ha*  other  notions  now  in  that 
respect— but,  as  ha*  been  said,  they  possess  a  distinct  interest  for  the  observer. 
The  throng  here  is  well  sprinkled  with  specimens  of  the  true  Fifth  A.WnU0 
type,  and  if  there  bo  trucks,  there  are  ulso  many  private  carriages  in  the  road 
way.  As  for  survivals  of  past  jwriods,  probably  tho  most  antique  objects  are 
the  stayo-coaches,  lumbering  on  methodically  year  after  year. 
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BREVOORT  UOTBL,  NORTHEAST  CORNER  OK 
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The  great  red  bouse  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  quiet  Washington  Mews, 
vrith  its  •  .Id -fashioned  s.piarc-paned  windows  and  green  shutters,  is  the  home  of 
the  W.  Butler  Duncan  family,  part  of  it  being  occupied  by  Paul  Dana,  editor 
»f  the  Sin,  Beyond  it  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Clinton  Place,  or  Eighth 
Street,  are  other  old-time  mansions.  The  west,  side  of  this  block  to  Eighth 
Street  is  a  combination  of  red  brick  and  white  marble  dwellings,   They  are  the 

homes  of  well-known  society  people.  Frederick  S.  Witherbee  resales  in  No.  4, 
Lispenard  Stewart  in  No.  0,  and  Pierre  Mali  in  No.  8,  which  is  the  white  house 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth  Street. 

The  southwest  corner  of  Ninth  Street  is  occupied  by  the  Berkeley  family 
hotel,  erected  there  over  a  score  of  years  ago  upon  ground  belonging  to  the 
Rogers  estate.  It  is  Bftid  to  have  been  the  first  hotel  of  this  kind,  now  so 
numerous,  erected  in  the  city.  Several  of  the  former  mansions  in  this  part  of 
Fifth  Avenue  arc  now  hoarding  house*,  while  others  are  rented  in  flats. 

From  Ninth  to  Tenth  Streets,  on  the  cast  and  west  sides,  the  private  man- 
sions continue.  \t  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  Street  the  old-fashioned 
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souare  house  surrounded  by  ample  grounds  belongs  to  the  De  Rham  family. 
Its  association  with  the  past,  so  clearly  shown  in  its  quaint  architecture,  renders 
it  an  object  of  special  interest.  The  red  brick  dwelling  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Ninth  Street,  surrounded  by  a  green  garden  plot  inclosed  by  high  ,ron  rel- 
ink, is  the  bouse  of  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles.    Nearly  all  the  year  round  its 

garden  is  gay  with  flowers. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Tenth  Street,  vanes 
the  architecture  of  this  section  of  the  street  with  its  dark-brown  steeple.  At 
the  northeast  corner  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  represents  the  second  mstai.ee  that 
occurs  hereabouts  on  Fifth  Avenue  of  a  regular  hotel  for  transient,  guests.  1  he 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  as  well  as  the  First  Presbyterian  church  that  occu- 
pies the  whole  block  on  the  west  side,  between  Eleventh  ami  Twelfth  Streets, 
have  congregations  of  the  sort  that  mushroom  social  growths  do  not  supply 
Opposite  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twelfth  Stree 
the  large  hrownstone  mansion  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Lenox  family  still 
remains,  one  of  a  block  of  deserted  mansions,  mute  evidences  of  the  vicissitudes 
( f  life 

The  houses  at  the  southeast  and  southwest  corners  of  Eleventh  Street  are 
also  associated  with  the  historic  New  York  name  of  Lenox,  they  being  respect- 
ively the  residences  of  the  Misses  M.  and  R.  Lenox  Kennedy,  nieces  of  James 
Lenox,  the  last  owner  of  the  old  mansion  which  passed  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church     The  northwest,  corner  of  Twelfth  Street  is  ornamented  by  the  pleas- 
ant souare  red  mansion  of  the  Le  Grand  Cannon  family,  long  prominent  in 
New  York  society.    Its  windows,  prettily  decked  with  white  curtains  and  show- 
ing Glimpses  of  green  palms,  look  out  upon  a  part  of  Fifth  Avenue  which  still 
preserves  its  residential  character.    Yet  it  is  here  that  commerce  begins  to  creep 
in.     A  few  doors,  indeed,  from  the  Cannon  house,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
avenue,  the  English  publishing  firm  of  MacmiUan  and  Company  has  established 
its  New  York  office.    The  line  white  mansion  at  the  northeast  corner  of  thir- 
teenth Street,  has  been  turned  over  to  trade;  and  in  this  block  is  the  store  once 
occupied  by  the  Webster  publishing  firm,  started  by  Mark  Twain.     Ehe  mis- 
fortunes of"  this  firm  forced  the  greatest  of  American  humorists,  at  the  turn  ot 
his  life,  to  take  up  his  pen  to  earn  a  livelihood.    The  west  side  of  the  bio,  k 
between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets  is  now  wholly  devoted  to  busine- 
At  the  northwest  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  is  the  large  brick  and  stone  build- 
ing occupied  by  D.  AppletOn  and  Company,  the  oldest,  with  one  exception,  ot 
metropolitan  publishing  houses. 

The  intersection  of  Fourteenth  Street,  with  its  busy  shopping  throngs,  mark^ 
the  border  line  of  what  may  he  called  the  music  trade  section  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
Between  here  and  Twenty-second  Street,  the  Knabe,  Shoninger,  Needham, 
Weber,  Tway,  Sohmer,  Bradbury,  Pond,  and  Estey  piano  firms  have  their 
showrooms. 
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The  Old  Guard,  that  picturesque  organization  of  veterans,  for  yearn  had  its 
armory  in  the  building  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  at  the 
northeast  corner  Delmonico's  restaurant  was  formerly  located.  Fhti  old  mansion 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  nay 
deuces  of  the  famous  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  It  stands  on  ground  wluclris 
uow  part  of  the  (iebhard  estate.  At  the  present  writing  it  .s  covered  with  the 
ominous  signs  »  For  Sale,"  which  arc  the  herald  of  the  tearing  down  of  the  0  d 

mansions  and  replacing  with  modern  husiuess  structures      Adjo.nmg  tins  old 

mansion  is  the  residence  of  a  member  of  the  (iebhard  family  and   ml  othoj 

fine  houses  which  as  yet  give  no  sign  of  decay,  although  busmOSS  will  elann 
then,  as  its  own  before  many  years  have  passed,  arc  in  the  hlock. 

So  greatly  has  it  been  altered  by  the  big  plate-glass  store  front,  that  one 
would  hardly*  recognize  the  old  home  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fifteenth  Street,  and  yet  a  little  closer  observation  will  discover  traces 
of  its  former  splendor;  it  is  now  a  studio  building.  More  than  three  decades 
aff0  the  New  York  Club  was  at  the  southeast  corner,  where  .<  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hanover  apartment  hotel,  recently  gutted  hy  a  destructive  inc.  hut  now 
rebuilt.  Opposite,  at  the  northeast  corner,  is  the  Hotel  Kensington,  beyond 
which  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street,  some  of  the  mans.ons  aro 
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private,  while  others  have  boon  partially  rebuilt  for  bulffiOM.     I  hq  fonnOP 

dwelling  of  ox-Gover  ■  and  ox-Vice^rosidont  Levi  P.  Morton,  the  banker, 

on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street,  faces  the  groat  yellow  bnek  and 
h,one  Judge  Building,  al  the  northwest  corner,  iron,  which  two  publications  of 

national  repute  are  issued,  Leslie's  Weekly  and  Judge     Tin.  g  :  ■  ructuro 

Beomsto  mock  tliodosortod  Morton  house  with  [to  miponding  doom.  , 

ton  house  In,  heen  torn  .low,,  ami  an  otlicc  building  occupies  the  lite.  |  Hang. 

auction  rooms,  where  rare  I  ks  and  autographs  are  sold,      in  a  largO  office 

building  in  thosame  block.    There  arc  some  private  house  still  on  ho  WOSl  lldO 

of  this  block.    Between  Seventeenth  and  Eigl  nth  s..  to,  on  the  east  side, 

,|,,  I'ienepont  Building,  with  the  offices  of  several  publishing  <  m,  has 

M.pplan.cd  the  old  home  of  that  family.    One  will  he  sure  tl  it  the  SOUth- 

east  corner  of  Eighteenth  Street  a  stately  brownStOllO  Uiansiou  With  Wido  Steps 
Bnd  ftn  ornamental  pond,  When  Marshall  0.  Roberts  dwelt  here  the  house 
contained,  on  the  gO.lth  side  of  its  Fifth   Uenue  .,  ,  OUO  Ol  tl.C    nes  pnva.e 

picture  galleries  in  A  rica.   The  original  picture  ol  Washington  Crosri g 

the  Delaware  was  in  this  collection.     At  the  SOUthwOSt  COmCrd!  E.ghtoOUth 

Street  is  a  splendid  brownst-.ne  house  ■upie.l  by  a  lash,  iblo  restaurant.  I. 

was  here  that  a  foreign  nobleman  made  an  unprofltob  0  OSM)  a-  a  ,  e-.aura.cur. 

Richard  De  Logerot,  Marquis  do  Croisic,  called  his  place  Cho  Logorot^  and  he 
haa  lived  to  see  an  experienced  Freud,  chef  turn  a  nobleman's  failure  Into  a 
commoner's  success;  the  cafe  is  now  known  aa  tho  Plourofc. 

The  west  side  of  the  block  from  Eighteenth  to  N.ne.een.h  Streets  .*  given 

over  entirely  >o  business.     The    re.l   building  at    the    northwest  corner  ol  , 

Eighteenth  Street  was  erected  by  the  Ghickoring  piano  Hrm  for •  tho idual  pur- 

,„:,  of  a  hall  tor  ,  r.  1  a  showroom  for  their  pianos      I  Ins  bu  Wing  M 

I,  ia.ed  with  me.  a  f  some  of   the  most   f,  >us    foreign   ar  isto  Who 

have  visited  An.enea.  Ile,e  iJubonstoin,  Padcrewski.and  Innumerable  othon 
Zl  played  to  enthusiastic  music  love,,    tforth  ol  <  hi. jkoring      ■„  oe M hta 

UI,d  Huccecling  blocks,  art  many  other  pianoflrmB!  I lardmau.  I  ock  nd   

panv,  Knahe.  Water.  FvereH,  Cord        Church,  I>oll,  Malm,  and  Wi  CO,  «d 

White     The  extern  side  of  this  hloek  represents  a  vast  aggrogat.  I  wealth. 

It  is  now  occupied  by  two  groat  bush  tructeres.   Its  aortheas  corner  was 

formerly  thositoof  the  square,  red  brick  mansi  >  August  Heh,,o,„.  the  famous 

Now  y0rk  hanker  and  Au,eriean  agent  of  the  Rot  hilds,  and    here  .  ,  od  to 

entertain  with  a  maj.nihVenee  which  would  have  s,is,„  I  a  U  l,e  old  s  ,e,„,  a 

tio„    The  ,ite  was  purchased  for  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  hy  a  member 

of  the  great  drv  goods  I  f  Arnold.  Constable  and  Company,  and  the 

gmnd  Office  building  erected  OH  it  bear*  the  „  c  of  Constable      Vdjo.mng  t 

at  the  southeast  corner  of  Nineteenth  Street,  are  the  bus.ncs*  premises  of  tho 
firm  just  mentioned,  which  extend  through  to,  and  front  on  Broad 

Qn  an  upper  tloor  of  the  Constable  Building  are  the  handBo.no  rooms  of 
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'  I'm.  in 
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the  Uptown  Association.  This  is  a  social  organization  of  prominent  business 
nun.  There  is  n  restaurant,  where  tlie  members  come  nt  midday  to  lunch; 
reading  and  smoking  rooms,  and  a  library.  The  association  practically  furnishes 
the  facilities  afforded  by  any  social  club,  excepting  that  there  are  no  sleeping 
accommodations.  The  literary  and  artistic  element  which  composed  the  old 
A  Mine  Club  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Uptown  Association. 

The  row  of  brownstonc  houses,  once  private  dwellings,  that  stand  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  avenue  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets,  have  all 
succumbed  to  the  invasion  of  trade.  In  one  of  them  there  is  a  small  hotel. 
The  northwest  corner  of  Nineteenth  Street  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  home 
Of  the  Parrish  family.  A  building  for  business  purposes  has  replaced  the  old 
mansion.  The  southwest  corner  of  Twentieth  Street  is  occupied  by  the  great 
building  Of  the  Methodist  Rook  Concern,  part  of  their  laige  Xew  York  estate. 
The  site  was  estimated  to  be  worth  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  hut  the  church  organization  acquired  it  from  the 
Lenox  family  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  favorable  terms 
of  the  purchase  being  dearly  understood  by  the  family,  who  desired  to  benefit 
the  church. 

Fifth  Avenue  here  becomes  a  purely  commercial  thoroughfare.  From 
Twentieth  to  Twenty -first  Street  the  eastern  side  is  for  the  most  part  rebuilt. 
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Old  family  mansions  have  vanished  before  the  omnipresent  piano  repositories, 
and  various  other  lines  of  trade  which  prevail.  The  west  side  of  this  block 
is  covered  by  two  great  office  buildings.  At  the  northwest  corner  of  Twentieth 
Street  the  towering  Presbyterian  Building  of  massive  granite  rises  over  its  great 
arched  doorway  to  a  height  of  many  stories.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions erected  this  building  and  removed  to  it  from  the  old  Lenox  house,  lower 
down  the  avenue  at  Twelfth  Street.  Immediately  beside  the  Presbyterian  the 
brick  and  brownstonc  front  «.f  the  Mohawk  Building  extends  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Twenty-first  Street.  The  brownstone  home  of  the  Union  Club  is  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  same  street.  Traffic  sets  here  its  briskest  pace, 
and  the  usual  accompanying  noise  is  not  lacking,  although  greatly  modified  by 
the  refined  character  of  the  business  and  the  absence  of  street-ears.  The  pros- 
pect as  you  look  back  toward  Washington  Square  is  a  striking  one.  The  well- 
dressed  crowds,  the  private  carriages,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  hasten  along  in 
ceaseless  streams,  north  and  south,  between  the  rows  of  stately  business  fronts 
and  houses.  Overhead  the  ground-glass  globes  of  the  electric  lights  look  in  day- 
time like  continuous  strings  of  pearls  hung  high  in  air. 

The  east  side  of  the  block  between  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  Streets 
contains  the  handsome  structures  of  two  famous  publishing  houses :  on  the  north- 
cast  corner  that  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  and  adjoining  it  the  new  build- 
ing of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  North  of  the  Union  Club,  on  the  west  side, 
brownstone  dwellings  have  been  adapted  to  business,  and  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Twenty-second  Street,  is  the  Sohmer  piano-firm  skyscraper  of  cut  stone. 

The  crosstown  blocks  between  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  have  been  grow- 
ing narrower  and  narrower  until  they  end  in  a  point  at  Twenty-third  Street 
facing  Madison  Square,  forming  a  triangle  commonly  known  as  the  "flat-iron." 
The  Municipal  Council  bad  taken  steps  to  obtain  the  "  flat-iron  "  for  a  public 
park,  but  its  recent  sale  to  a  private  party  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  use 
for  this  purpose.  The  near  future  may  see  the  demolition  of  the  one-story  struc- 
tures which  have  been  so  long  allowed  to  remain  on  this  valuable  land.  In  the 
Cumberland  Building,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twenty-second  Street,  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  Cone<j  Island  Jockey  Club  and  other  racing  associations. 
The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  is  in  the  middle  of  the  block  on  the 
west  side.  Names  which  have  attained  far-famed  reputations  in  the  world  oi 
fashionable  men  are  found  here,  the  most  notable  of  the  tailors  being  James 
W.  Bell.    Dunlap,  the  great  hatter,  is  also  in  this  block. 

Twenty-third  Street,  crossing  Fifth  Avenue  where  the  latter  opens  upon 
Madison  Square,  forms  a  connecting  link  with  the  groat  shopping  district  farther 
west.  It  is  itself  a  leading  and  fashionable  street  for  shoppers,  and  also  a  great 
channel  for  communication  between  the  east  and  west  sides  of  town.  By  its 
6iirface-car  connections  nearly  all  the  chief  railroad  ferries  can  be  reached.  As 
I '.roadway  ateo  crosses  the  avenue  here  there  is  a  great  convergence  of  traffic 
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from  several  different  directions. 
This  is  really  the  heart  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  crossing  at  Broadway, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty  -  third 
Street  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  the  city,  and  the  policemen  iu 
charge  of  it  have  little  leisure  to 
hoast  of.  Tliis  region  seems  to  spe- 
cially attract  the  feminine  sex,  who 
must  be  piloted,  of  course,  with  cau- 
tion from  curb  to  curb.  Just  because 
this  is  so  great  a  shopping  center  the 
crowds  include  a  variety  of  people, 
not  only  resident  New  Yorkers  but 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

One  can  see  things  at  their  best 
here  in  the  daytime,  during  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year.  Fash- 
ion is  queen,  and  marshals  armies  of 
her  votaries,  a  brilliant  host,  whose 
chariots  dash  over  the  smooth,  white, 
wide  asphalted  roadway  bordered  by 

Madison  Square  Park,  the  Fiftli  Avenue  and  Albemarle  hotels,  and  the  Hoffman 
House;  while  the  sidewalks  teem  with  throngs  little  less  attractive  than  the 
costly-gowned  maids  and  matrons  who  go  shopping  in  their  carriages.  Richly 
liveried  coachmen  and  footmen,  prancing  steeds  and  crested  panels,  equine 
trappings  that  keep  a  rhythmical  accompaniment  to  the  roll  of  wheels,  fleeting 
glimpses  of  fair  faces,  millinery  that  entrances  feminine  eyes  and  confuse,  those 
of  the  other  sex  with  its  manifold  modes  and  miraculous  combinations  ol  color 

—the  attractions  arc  countless  and  their  succession  never-ending.    It  is  a  g  1 

place  to  "look  on,"  aud  if  one  loiters  at  the  monumental  shaft,  with  its  bronze 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  victories  won  in  the  Mexican  War,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Major-General  William  Jenkins  Worth  by  the  City  of  New  \ork, 
at  the  northern  end,  where  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  part  company  in  their 
onward  course,  one  will  see  much  that  will  strengthen  the  impression  already 
gained  of  the  scenic  variety  to  he  found  in  the  metropolis. 

The  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  street  for  many  years  was  distinguished  by  one 
of  New  York's  most  famous  institutions-Dehnonieo's  restaurant.    The  closing 

of  its  doors  at  midnight,  April  18,  1899,  ended  the  career  of  the  I  noted 

meeting-place  of  men  about  town  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  uIku  broke 
the  last  link  of  the  chain  which  had  held  this  location  as  the  center  of  fashion- 
able New  York.    The  la,t  of  the  old  haunts  of  the  prominent  men  of  political, 
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sporting,  and  social  life  arc  gono— 
(he  Victoria  and  the  Bruuswiokaro 

olOSOd,   the  St.   JamOl  torn  down, 

and  now  that  Dolmonico's  is  closed 

the  center  around  which  fashion  now 
revolves  is  Forty  fourth  Street  mid 

Fifth  Avenue,  where  Dolinonico  and 

Sherry  have  established  thoiMolvOf, 
There  is  brilliancy  and  movement 
about  "Dcl's"  old  place  both  night 
ami  diiy.     Upon  0  line  afternoon  the 

passage  of  ihe  carriogowoy  is  peril 
oue,  unless  aided  by  a  policeman.  Vic- 
torias, broughams,  landaus,  phaetons, 

stylish  vehicle-  ol'  even  description, 

 and  goporpotunlly.  The  cohorts 

of  wealth  resident  above  sweep  down 
the  avenue  to  the  converging  streets 
at  Madison  Square,  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  distributing  points  for  trofllc 

Looking  np  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
vista  of  church  spires  and  mansions 
is  imposing.    The  Marble  Collegiate church  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty 
ninth  Street  is  a  conspicuous  object.     Its  gray  white  walla  are  COVOrod  in  sum- 
mer with  the  foliage  of  (dinging  vines. 

In  the  block  with  DchiinnicoV  is  the  famous  ladies'  tailor  Kedfern,  the 
jewelry  store  of  Theodore  B.  Starr,  the  new  building  of  the  Meriden  Silver- 
ware Company,  and  the  art  gallery  of  William  Sehaus.  This  is  the  region 
where  gowns  and  bonnets  that  take  some  genius  to  create  and  more  money  to 
buy  are  evolved.  Tailors,  glovers,  umbrella  and  harness  makers,  dealers  in  line 
linonwore,  Oriental  carpet  importers,  aid  the  silversmiths  aud  the  art  galleries 
in  catering  to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  fastidious  patrons. 

From  Twenty-sixth  Street  to  Twenty-seventh  Street  both  the  west  and  east 
sides  of  the  way  are  taken  up  by  business  firms.  The  Kniekerl  ker  Trust  Com- 
pany is  on  the'northwest  comer  of  Twenty-seventh  Street,  f  rom  Twcnty-suv- 
eutli  Street  on  up  to  Twenty-eighth  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  block,  one  sees 
the  old  family  mansions  that  have  been  ruthlessly  invaded  by  ever-encroaching 
commerce.  The  big  Knickerbocker  flats  are  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  and  a  new  red  stone  office  building  on  the  southwest  corner.  It 
is  the  some  old  story  of  invasion  on  the  eastern  side.  The  tall,  white  Evorull 
Building,  erected  by  that  famous  linn  of  fashionable  tailors,  is  on  the  west  side 
the  block  between  TwentV-elghUl  and  Twenty-ninth  Street*.,  and  the  Howard 
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BavGrsmitlj  firm  is  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Twenty-ninth  Street.  The  fash- 
ionable milliner  and  cos!  er  arc  so  much  in  evidence  here  that  it  .8  impossible 

to  characterize  the  commerce  of  the  avenue  without  repeatedly  referring >  them. 
yong  hero  are  the  famous  establishments  of  Francois  and  of  Lhse.  Close  by, 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Teu  Rooms,  the  wearied  clientele  of  the  milliners  and  the 
fatigued  promenade*  who  have  walked  at  least  Bve  blocks  find  rest  and  recuper- 
ation irtistie  house  decorators  also  flourish,  as  you  can  see,  for  example,  by 
,W  presence  ot  the  F.  It.  Beck  establishment  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Thirtieth 
Street  On  the  southwest  corner  of  the  same  street,  side  by  side  With  the 
Marble  Collegiate  el.ur.-h,  is  the  handsome  white  stone  front  of  the  Holland 
House,  one  of  the  city's  magnificent  hotels. 

Glubdom  begins  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twenty -seventh  Street,  where  the 
Reform  organization  has  made  its  home.    It  has  for  neighbors  the  Calumet  and 
Knickerbocker  Clubs,  at  the  corresponding  corners  of  Twenty-ninth  and  lhuty- 
Beoond  Si  reets.    These  club  houses,  like  others  farther  north  on  the  avenue,  were 
Originally  private  dwellings.    They  are  of  red  brick  with  stone  trimming,  and 
the  Calumet  is  embowered  in  summer  with  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  creepers 
that  cover  its  walls.    Next  to  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  the  art  house-furmshmg 
lllM|  .leeonitint:  firm  of  William  Bauingarten  deserves  mention  for  a  special 
reason     Some  years  ago  its  proprietor  created  a  new  American  industry  by 
establishing  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  real 
Gobelin  tapestry.    He  imported  workmen  from  France,  who  weave  the  tapestry 
on  the  most  primitive  h.mdlooms,  the  whole  process  and  its  product  being 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  fifteenth  century.    American  apprentices  are 
learning  this  ancient  art  from  the   Frenchmen,  and  the  unique  enterprise 
has  proved  a  success,  as  our  wealthiest  people  have  given  it  their  patronage 
liberally. 

Tooth's  gallery  of  paintings  is  on  the  southeast  comer,  and  Duveen  s  art 
furnishing  showroom  on  the  northwest  corner,  of  Thirty-first  Street.  <  >n  the 
southwest  vomer  of  this  street  is  another  famous  importer  of  paintings— Mar- 
cotte.  Between  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-third  Streets  are  more  stores  showing 
beautiful  displays  of  ,ij,-t«  il'urt  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Not  in- 
congruously are  mingled  millinery,  jewelry,  ami  fine  fur  displays. 

A  spectacle  is  presented  on  this  part  of  Fifth  Avenue  which  has  no  precise 
parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world:  The  block  from  Thirty-third  to  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  on  the  west  side,  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  gigantic;  red  brick 
hotel  structure  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  It  belongs  to  the  Astor  estate,  and  in 
the  old  days,  bet-re  trade  claimed  so  much  of  Fifth  Avenue  for  its  own,  the 
Astor  family  residences  stood  on  this  site.  But  time  brings  changes,  and  the 
AstoW  did  with  their  property  seemingly  the  most  profitable  thing  they  could 
have  done.  William  Waldorf  Astor  first  erected  the  Waldorf  Hotel  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Thirty-third  Street,  and  his  example  was  followed  later  by 
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John  Jacob  Astor,  who  erected  the  adjoining  Astoria.  [For  n  full  description 
of  this  wonderful  establishment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  hotels.] 
The  overshadowing  structure  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  magnificently  imposing 
as  it  is  cannot  make  the  building  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Thirty-fourth 
S„vet  look  insignificant.  This  splendid  white  marble  mansion,  for  years  occu- 
pied by  the  Manhattan  Club,  was  erected  by  the  dry  goods  millionaire  A.  I. 
Stewa.'t  for  his  private  residence.  Just  above,  on  the  same  side,  are  the  Fifth 
Yvem.e  Art  Galleries,  where  paintings  are  exhibited  and  auction  sales  of  art. 
works  take  place  periodically.  Between  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Streets, 
on  the  east  side,  is  the  art  furniture  store  of  Herter  Brothers.  But  reference  to 
the  class  of  business  that  is  carried  on  hereabouts  must  include  the  Iv  needier 
art.  gallery,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  Street.  The  pictures  m 
this  gallery  are  only  for  those  whose  purses  are  in  proportion  to  their  appre- 
ciation of  art.  The  New  York  Club  occupies  a  red  brick  house  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Thirty-fifth  Street,  and  on  the  northwest  corner  is  the  City  <  lub, 
adjoining  which  is  the  Engineers'  Club;  directly  opposite  are  the  art  rooms  of 

Fishel,  Adler  &  Schwartz. 

The  street  here  rises  in  a  high  grade  to  Thirty-sixth  Street,  a  condition  appre- 
ciated in  the  recent  paving  of  it  with  asphalt,  wood  having  been  laid  on  either 
side  to  make  -he  ascent  ca-ier.    The  houses  here  are  a  mixture  oi  store-  and 
residences,  with  the  exception  of  the  east  side  between  Thirty-seventh  and 
Thirty-eighth  Streets,  where  are  all  private  mansions.    On  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Thirty-seventh  Street  is  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  one  of  the 
best  known  in  New  York.    Just  north  of  it  is  the  residence  of  Orme  }\  lUon. 
Another  famous  art  gallery  supported  by  wealthy  patrons  is  that  of  Durand 
Ruel,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-sixth  Street.    The  home-like,  pleasant- 
looking  red  brick  house,  somewhat  old-fashioned  now,  it  is  true  that  stands  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-seventh  Street,  was  the  home  of  the  late  ex-Goi 
ernor  Morgan.    Its  long  extension  down  Thirty-seventh  Street  from  the  ave- 
nue's comer,  and  the  generous  space  allowed  to  yard  and  garden,  show  that  the 
house  dates  from  a  time  when  Fifth  Avenue  dwellers  took  other  considerations 
into  account,  when  they  built  their  homes,  than  the  mere  erection  of  a  mass 
„f  ,nil,„„rx.     The  seent  of  blossoms  which  comes  from  the  rlonst  ,  at  the  oppo- 
site corner  further  relieves  the  monotony  and  gives  variety  and  color  to  tlie 

atmosphere  about  here.  . 

Between  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  Streets  trade  and  private  oecupancj 
about  divide  the  honors.  The  house  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-eight" 
Street,  with  its  curiously  carved  hall  door  and  stained-glass  windows,  was  tin. 
residence  of  the  late  Austin  (Whin.  Business  of  various  kinds  is  done  ...  tins 
block,  and  in  the  majority  of  case-  where  commerce  reigns  the  parlor  HOOrs  0 
mansions  have  been  adapted  to  it.  The  ladies'  tailor  and  the  bonnet  creator 
are  again  found  here,  while  the  artist  house  decorator  is  also  in  evidence.  m 
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NORTHWEST  CORKER  OP  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET  AND  FIFTH  AVENUE. 

west  side  of  the  avenue,  from  Thirty-ninth  to  Fortieth  Street,  contains  line  red 
brick  houses,  all  but  one  of  which  are  private.  The  s.juare  hrownstone  lit  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fortieth  Street  was  the  home  at  one  time  of  William  II.  Van- 
derbilt.  And  yet  in  contrast  to  them,  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Tliirty-ninth 
Street,  is  a  new  office  building.  The  Union  League  Olub,  an  imposing  structure 
designed  for  its  present  use,  is  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
having,  like  fashion's  votaries,  moved  uptown.  This  is  the  famous  political- 
social  Republican  club  of  the  metropolis.  There  was  once  a  riding  school  here. 
Colonel  Lawrence  Kipp  lives  in  the  fine  mansion  on  the  southwest  corner  of 

Fortieth  Street,  ami  next  door  an  old  private  dwelling  is  occupied  by  the  Repub- 
lican Club.  From  Fortieth  to  Forty-first  Street  the  fine  brownstone  mansions 
have  been  cut  into  by  a  white  building  for  offices  and  business  lofts,  and  by  store 
fronts. 

From  Forty-first  to  Forty-second  Street  trade  is  supreme  on  the  east  side. 
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The  west  side  of  the  block  between  Fortieth  and  Forty-second  Streets  has  been 
for  many  years  covered  by  the  grim,  gray,  fortress-like  walls  of  the  old  Central 
Reservoir.  This  familiar  landmark  is  doomed  to  destruction  in  the  near  future, 
to  make  way  for  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Here  Forty -second  Street,  a  great  main  thoroughfare  east  and  west,  inter- 
sects Fifth  Avenue.  The  crowds  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  intervals 
mingle  with  the  more  leisurely  promenuders  of  the  avenue,  and  cross-town 
surface  ears,  running  between  important  railroad  depots  and  ferries,  pass  through 
Forty-second  Street  constantly.  The  northward  vista  of  Fifth  Avenue  toward  the 
Park  -how-  little  diminution  in  the  traffic  on  sidewalk  and  carriageway.  There 
are  still  a  great  nnn.her  of  vehicles,  nearly  all  of  them  family  equipages,  because 
trucking  and  other  forms  of  trade  traffic  do  not  prevail  here  as  they  do  farther 
down  As  the  cu  ria-,,  army  swings  along  in  spirited  Bquadron.s  great  caution 
is  needed  in  crossing,,  as  the  private  coachmen  do  not  greatly  concern  them- 
selves with  the  pedestrian's  safety. 

From  Forty -second  Street  the  most  conspicuous  object  to  the  north,  after 
the  Hotel  Bristol  at  its  northwest  corner,  is  the  Temple  Emmanu-El  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  next  street.   The  Temple  Emmanu-El  is  the  leading 
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town  restaurant  focing  tho  old  inn  at  the  nOrthoaat  corner  of  Forty-fourtb 
Street.  Across  the  wuy,  at  tho  southwest  conior,  the  large  atone  atructuro  oroctod 
by  Louis  Sherry,  another  cordon  11  u  of  tho  tnotropolia,  eontaina  a  grand  ball 

room  ami  other  i  ma  for  various  aooial  function.*.   Oppoaite  Bhorry'a  [a  tho 

neat  front  <>t'  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hank. 

Between  Forty-fifth  aud  Forty-aixth  Street*, ....  tho  eaai  aide,  naca  tho  nar- 
row front  of  the  Ohurch  of  tho  Heavonly  Reat,  with  flguroa  ....  tho  rooi  of 
H11.rolB  holding  trumpet.-  to  their  lips.  Eaatwnrd  ogoin  i-  tho  roil  atruoture  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  atudioa,  with  atoroa  upon  the  ground  floor.  I  he  weal  aide 
„,,,M,ic.l  with  handsome  brownatone  monaiona.  The  Windsor  ETotol-  .thohurn- 
i„.r  of  which,  March  17,  1890,  woa  onoof  the  moat  dreadful  cataatrophoa  m  thfl 
biJtorv  ..f  tho  city,  fifty  people,  many  of  them  peraona  of  groat  prominence 
tad  wealth,  being  burned  to  donth  or  fatally  injured  by  jumping-  covered  the 
whole  Fifth  Avenue  front  of  the  block  from  Forty-alxth  ...  Porty^vomh 

Streets  on  the  east  Hide.     Before  the  building  of  the  wonderful  ttoldorf- 
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Hebrew  place  of  worship  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  Its  Mooriah^e  of 
architecture  is  very  distinctive  among  all  the  surroundmg  buildinga.    1  he  BOUth- 

t  e S  Forty-second  Street  has  a  red  brick  bachelor  apart.,,.,,,  house  m 
Se  ground  floor  of 'which  is  the  Columbia  Bank  and  American  Savings  Bjnk. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Forty-third  Street  ,1,  large  «...  ha  »  ,<  , 
Hotel  Renaissance  contains  in  its  ground  floor  the  Fifth  Avenue • 
pany's  officea.  This  is  one  of  the  family  hotels.  On  the  northweat  <  erner  la  the 
Some  of  the  Criterion  Club.  West  Forty-third  Street  ,s  a  great  , reet for  M» 
From  Fifth  Avenue  can  be  seen  the  ornate  terra  otto  front  of  1 1,  Century 
Association,  and  the  plainer  facade  of  the  Kacque t  Club. _  1  he  St.  N chola. 
Club  and  the  Forty-third  Street  entrance  to  the  Bar  Assocat  on  .s  al„o  there. 

(luT;::'l,l,,,,,,-,,.r.,r  .,,„-,„„,..,,,  ^^j^s 

oerhans  be  called  the  quaintest  survival  of  old-tune  Fifth  Avenue  days.  ±niB 
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Astoria  the  Windsor  was  the  distinctive  aristocratic  uptown  hotel,  It  took  first 
place  both  us  regards  size  and  exclusiveness.  Many  years  ago  there  were  cattle 
yards  on  tliis  ate.  Trade  faces  the  Windsor  on  the  west  side.  There  is  the 
inevitable  picture  dealer,  and  the  equally,  if  not  more  inevitable,  ladies'  tailor. 
One  door  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Forty-sixth  Street  is  the  fine  brown- 
Htono  house  of  the  Lotus  Olub,  the  literary  and  artistic  social  organization  of 
the  metropolis — the  Savage  Olub  of  New  York.  A  memory  of  old  Dutch 
times  survives  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate  Church  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Forty-eighth  Street.  Of  course,  when  Peter  Minuit,  Director  General  of 
the  New  Netherlands  in  102S,  organized  this  church,  he  did  not  call  it  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate,  nor  did  he  dream  of  building  it  here,  where  the 
Indians  would  have  seriously  interfered  with  his  occupation.  The  congre- 
gation that  worships  here  is  the  rightful  successor  of  that  which  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago  used  to  meet  in  its  primitive  building  downtown  at  Old 
Slip.  The  rather  monotonous  character  of  the  block  i>  relieved  by  the  hand- 
some red  house  of  Robert  Goelet,  which  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Forty- 
eighth  Street  makes  a  break  in  the  brownstoue  uniformity  that  at  times 
wearies  the  eye. 
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From  Forty-eighth  to  Forty-ninth  Street,  one  after  another,  all  bearing  a 
strong  family  resemblance,  stand  solid  brownstoue  mansions  with  square  porches. 
But  the  Helgravia  apartment  house,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Forty-ninth  Street, 
varies  the  architectural  effect  strikingly.  It  has  for  its  immediate  neighbor 
another  red  apartment  house  whose  ornate  entrance,  with  heraldic  devices  of 
lions  holding  shields,  suggests  the  "  hotel  "  of  some  noble  of  the  old  rigiiM, 
Next  is  the  new  home  of  the  Democratic  Club,  of  which  Richard  Croker  is  the 
leading  spirit.  Adjoining,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fiftieth  Street,  is  the 
aristocratic  Buckingham  Hotel,  of  a  class  that  does  not  really  interfere  with  the 
residential  character  of  the  neighborhood.  This  block,  from  Forty-ninth  to 
Fiftieth  Street,  brings  us  close  to  a  notable  section  of  Fifth  Avenue  which  has 
now  emancipated  itself  from  the  tyrannical  domination  of  commerce.  After  the 
Windsor  was  passed,  indeed,  the  Avenue  bad  already  changed.  Red  and  brown 
are  the  prevailing  colors  of  the  family  mansions  here,  The  architecture  breaks 
away  from  the  traditions  of  plain  brownstoue  and  severely  simple  red  brick. 
The  east  side  from  Fiftieth  to  Fifty-first  Street  is  marked  by  the  great  pile  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  Modeled  on  the  style  of  the 
medineval  cathedral,  the  twin  white  spires  soaring  skyward  "like  flames  of 
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prayer  transmuted  into  atone,"  would  (done  distinguish  it  from  all  other  church 
edifices  in  the  city.    Opposite  the  cathedral,  private  mansions  extend. 

The  whole  west  block  from  Fifty-first  to  Fifty-second  Street  is  covered  by  the 
beautiful  palaces  erected  by  the  great  millionaire,  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  The 
bead  of  the  last  generation  of  this  family  designed  these  house*  so  that  they 
connect  one  with  the  other.  That  to  the  south  now  belongs  to  bis  son, 
George  W.  Vanderbilt,  the  other  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W    I  >  Sloane.  Material 


alterations  have  recently  been  made  ami  l.oth  houses  are  now  ocoupiod  by  Mr*. 
Sloano.  Inclosed  by  iron  railings,  on  the  opposite  side  Of  the  itroot,  the  nondo- 
script  itmoturo  and  beautiful  grounds  of  tho  Catliollo  Orphan  Asylum  face  the 
Vandorbilt  mansions. 

Fifty-second  Street's  northwest  corner  has  tho  residence  of  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  with  light  pointed  gables  and  delicate  tracery  of  ornamentation. 
This  i«  a  beautiful  structure,  graceful  in  ovory  detail.  81  Thomas's  Episcopal 
Ohuroh  is  on  tho  northwest  corner  of  Fifty-third  Street,  where  its  architecture 
forms  an  effective  addition  to  the  Imposing  aspeol  of  this  sootioii.  Between 
Fifty-third  and  Fifty-fourth  Street*,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  tall  white  liouso  of 
ex-Governor  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  in  tho  same  block  Is  the  rocontly  purohasod 
house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ().  II.  P.  Melmont.  The  Lnngham  family  hotel,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fifty-second  Street,  close  to  tho  Morton  residence,  has  stood 
for  years  among  tho  mansions  of  millionaires.    At  the  southwest  corner  of 

Fifty- f  th  Street,  tho  turrotod  double  mansion  of  red  brick  is  tho  home  of  H. 

MoK.  Twombly  and  Dr.  Seward  Webb,  each  of  whom  married  a  Vanderbilt. 

o„  ii  |MM.,i'te  (northwest)  corner  the  University  Olnb,  joining  the  march 

uptown,  has  built  un  immenso  structure  for  it*  new  homo.  The  Fifth  A\cimo 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Fifty-tilth  Street,  extends  its 
long  cathedral-like  wall  down  the  intersecting  thoroughfare.  This  ultra-fash- 
ionablO  place  of  worship  is  the  richest  of  its  communion  in  America  lomo  lay, 
in  the  world.  Opposite  it  is  a  row  of  houses  of  plain,  uniform  design,  that 
Bcein  a  little  out  of  place  among  their  splendid  surroundings.  The  pleasing 
design  of  the  white  house  of  A  It.  Hopkins,  with  carvings  above  it-  dormer 
windows,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifty-sixth  Street,  and  » !»••  ploto-glass  storo 
front  at  tho  southwest  corner,  seem  incongruous  neighbors.  It  is  the  store 
which  furnishes  tho  incongruity.  It  looks  u*  if  it  had  lost  itself  here,  so  far 
away  from  anything  else  of  it*  kind. 

Th.-  four  "corners  of  Fifty -seventh  Street  form  a  combination  of  peculiar 
interest.  The  northwest  Comor  has  the  red  palace,  OXtOnding  round  to  the  open 
of  the  nearby  Plow  at  Fifty  eighth  Street,  belonging  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
the  present  head  of  that  family.   At  the  southwest  is  the  much  mor.-  modest  hut 

Htill  palatial  home  of  II.  l'ayne  Whitney,  Cornelius  VanderhiltV  son-in-lttW  \- 
the  northeast  corner,  in  the  white  house  with  sloping  0OVC8,  Mrs.  I'aran  Stevens, 
Ion-  famous  in  society  annals,  used  to  lavishly  entertain.  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Her- 
mann Oelrichs  live  there  now.  The  massive  gray  stone  structure  at  the  south- 
east corner  is  notable  not  only  in  itself,  but  because  it  was  erected  by  ColllS  I  . 
Huntington,  the  railroad  king  and  multi-millionaire.  The  grand  entrance  of 
this  house  on  Kiftv  seventh  Street,  has  a  most  remarkable  elfcct,  guarded  by- 
two  pillars  with  lanterns  and  surmounted  by  "old  stone"  lions  who  seen,  08  if 
proclaiming  something  to  the  passers-by.  I"  the  same  block  with  the  Oclnchs, 
at  the  Fifty-eighth  Street  corner,  is  the  Plaza  Hank. 
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the  lone  red  front  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  great  mansion  lends  to  the  Plaza 
an  air  of  architectural  refinement  the  surrounding  building.-  do  not  give. 
Its  red  brick  is  of  a  more  subdued  tone  than  that  of  the  Plaza  Hotel.  The 
tinted  white  of  its  stone  trimmings,  carved  in  graceful  tapering  cornices  and 
grim  gargoyles  above  the  upper  windows,  is  in  charming  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vailin.'  Im.c  of  the  walls.  Ifcfore  the  house  and  inclosed  by  railing.,  back  of 
which  is  a  low  green  hedge,  a  grassy  lawn  and  driveway  lie.  From  the  high- 
way the  drive  to  the  house  is  barred  by  vast  wrougbt-iron  gates  of  artistic  design 
and  girt  with  lanterns.  Grass  and  shrubs  lend  more  color  to  the  picture,  and 
the  drive  winds  before  the  house  beneath  a  great  porU-OOcUre  within  the  four 
supports  of  which  a  coach  could  turn.  From  the  roof  of  this  a  great  ornate 
iron  lantern  banes  before  the  hall  door.  The  pillars  of  the  porU-cochere  are 
sculptured  with  figures.  Altogether  this  mansion  is  one  of  the  chief  successes 
among  all  the  attempts  that  wealth  and  taste  have  made  to  create  a  street  of 

splendid  homes.  . 

Fifth  Avenue,  leaving  the  Plaza,  stretches  on  beside  the  Park,  which  forms 
for  many  blocks  its  western  side.  Millionaires'  mansions  continue  to  line  the 
way.    The  home  of  Elbridge  T.  (ierry,  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Sixty-first 
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Fifth  Avenue  now  sweeps  out  into  the  broad  Plaza.    In  its  own  way  this 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  whole  city.    It  is  a  great  wide  space 
built  up  on  three  sides.    Of  course  the  best  time  to  see  it  is  in  the  spring  and 
tall,  when  it  i-  gftj  with  equipages  entering  and  leaving  the  park.    And  some- 
times in  the  season,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  four-in-hand  coach,  with  gay 
occupants  on  the  root,  tooling  off  to  Westchester  County  or  some  more  dis- 
tant rural  place  where  fashion  resorts.    In  the  center  of  the  Plaza  a  erass- 
plol  with  flower  beds  offers  a  refuge  to  the  pedestrian  crossing  the  crowded  car- 
riagowaj.    <>n  the  west  the  great  red  mass  of  the  Plaza  Hotel  closes  the  view. 
Eastward  there  is  the  gray-white,  lofty  facade  of  the  Hotel  Savoy,  and  the  white 
brick  mid  marble  Bolkenhayn  apartment  house:  and  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Fiftv  ninth  Street  the  yd  low  brick  and  brownstone  Hotel  Netherland  diversi- 
fies "the  general  color  effect.    Grand  and  imposing  as  are  its  rivals,  the  Nether- 
land towers  high  above  them.    This  hotel  is  also  au  Astor  property,  having 
been  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  Waldorf.    The  north  side  of  the  Plaza 
is  bordered  bj  Central  Park,  where  sky  scrapers  must  yield  to  nature.    Put  it  is 
the  southern  side  of  the  great  square  that  will  doubtless  most  attract  the 
observer.    With  tin'  effect  of  a  French  chateau  of  late  eighteenth  century  date, 
BOO 
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Street,  has  something  in  common  with  the  Vanderbilt  ohdtean.  Like  the  latter, 
it  is  French  in  diameter,  suggesting  the  period,  perhaps,  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
pink  brick  walls,  delicately  ornamented  at  the  eaves  and  around  the  window 
spaces  with  trimmings  of  dove-colored  stone,  extend  from  the  avenue  down  the 
side  street,  there  forming  the  front  of  the  house.  All  the  grace  and  artistic 
spirit  of  the  architectural  period  it  represents  arc  seen  in  its  every  line.  The 
hall  door  of  this  very  beautiful  house  is  guarded  by  a  great  pork-coclii  re  of  iron 
and  glass.  The  design  of  this  is  extremely  tasteful  and  effective.  Yielding  to 
fancy,  one  might  expect  to  see  step  forth  from  the  door  gallants  with  velvet 
coats,  swords,  and  silver-buckled  shoes,  cavaliers  of  the  old  rSgime.  The  grand 
staircase  in  this  mansion  is  of  beautifully  carved  Italian  marble  and  is  reputed 
to  have  cost  one  million  dollars.  The  owner  has  not  been  remarkable  for  his 
wealth  alone;  his  philanthropic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  children  of  i\cw 
York  have  earned  him  distinction. 

From  Sixtieth  Street  to  the  end  of  the  twenty -fourth  block  north  of  that 
point  the  avenue  has  some  peculiarly  interesting  features.  Within  this  section 
not  only  New  York  millionaires,  but  several  from  the  West  and  the  Pacific 
Slope,  have  made  a  little  kingdom  of  their  own-have  built  a  long  line  of  beau- 
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tiful  houses,  and  planned  ..there.    These  people  do  not  derive  dUtinotion  merely 

fr       their  w^lth  :  among  them  are  names  high  00  the  roll  of  aristocracy,  and 

familiar  as  household  words. 

Fifth  Avenue  hero  must  always  remain  a  favored  location  for  private  dwell- 
ings as  it  fu.c.  Central  Park,  and  the  windows  of  the  houses  command  the 
picturesque  landscape  of  woodland,  lake,  and  greensward.  The  broad  asphalted 
sidewalk  by  the  low  Park  wall  has  a  double  line  of  tree-,  which  m  perspective 
suggests  a  cathedral  aisle.  It  is  a  pleasant  promenade  in  summer.  Yet  ten 
years  ago  north  of  Sixtieth  Street  the  avenue  had  only  a  few  scattered  rCgl- 
deuces.  Now  there  is  a  premium  on  every  inch  of  this  real  estate.  It  is  an 
ascertained  fact  that  a  lot,  sold  hero  some  twenty-five  years  ago  for  one  hundred 

and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  1ms  recently  brought  more  than  half  a  million.    I  be 

city  itoelf,  forty  yean  since,  gradged  paving  seventeen  hundred  dollar*  apiece 
for  seven  thousand  five  hundred  lots  that  now  form  here  pari  of  <  antral  I  MR. 
Imagine  the  sum  that  could  be  realized  to-doy  if  the  Park  were  cut  up  into  lots 

and  Bold  at  auction !  .        ..  .  . 

The  southern  limit  of  this  domain,  where  the  millionaires  have  things  all  then 
own  wav,  is  very  appropriately  marked  by  the  white  structure  of  the  Metro,",!.. 

tanClub,  commonly  called  the  Millionaires'  Club,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Six- 
tieth Street.    Facing  the  Gerry  residence,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Mxtytirst 
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Street  U  the  house  of  the  widow  of  Jabez  A.  Bostwiek,  the  Standard  Oil  mil- 
lionaire   When  it  was  built  it  whs  provided  with  a  private  gas  plant,  which  on 

 casioil  exploded.    William  V.  Brokaw,  the  wealthy  clothier,  built  the 

American  basement  house.  No.  803, 
for  hifl  Bon-in-law,  James  A.  Martin. 
The  two  beside  it  were  built  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Roosevelt  and  his  brother,  one 
Of  which,  No.  805,  was  sold  to  Wil- 
liam L.  Bull,  President  of  the  New 
v  ,,,-k  Stock  Exchange.  In  this  block 
also  live  Mrs.  Allan  and  Q.  W.  Oary. 
The  handsome,  white -turreted  man- 
sion on  the  south  corner  of  Sixty-sec- 
ond Street  belongs  to  Mrs.  Josephine 
Schmidt,  the  widow  of  a  prominent 
brewer,  and  on  the  north  corner  of 
the  same  street  is  a  house  with  some 
little  history  :  William  M.  Stewart, 
who  built  it,  was  a  noted  speculator 

in  the  real  estate  on  this  part  of  Fifth 

Avenue.  He  sold  the  house  to  Wil- 
liam Belden,  the  partner  of  Jay  Gould, 

and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Belden,  at 

the  time  of  the  Black  Friday  panic, 

brought  securities  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars here  for  safe -keeping.  When 

,i~ked  tci  surrender  them  he  demanded 

a  million  aud  a  half  dollars  ransom. 

Successful  investments  which  he  made 

with  tins  sum  realized  three  million 

dollars.    So  the  story  goes.  From 

Mr  Belden  the  house  passed  to  Sir 

Roderick  Cameron,  a  distinguished 

Canadian  resident  of  New  York  and 

prominently  identified  with  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  Dominion.  The 

present  owner  is  Miss  Bruce,  a  member 

of  the  famous  I.orillard-W'olfe  family. 

No.  si  1  Fifth  Avenue,  where  F.  L.  Lorfng,  who  won  a  fortune  in  \\  all 

Street  and  kept  it,  resides,  has  tine  interior  decoration*.     Next  do..r.  H.  1>. 
Evans,  former  president  of  a  trust  company,  occupies  the  house  which  a  South 
American  built.    No.  B14  was  the  residence  of  Thomas  Rutter,  once  president 
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of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  his  widow  now  lives  there.  The  house 
adjoining  has  memories  of  Emma  Abbott,  the  American  star  o  English  opera. 
It  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Baker,  and  there  Emma  Abbott,  during  her 

visits  to  the  metropolis,  was  a  fre- 
quent  guest.  The  estate  of  Samuel 
\filla  —  in  his  time  a  familiar  figure 
among  the  great  operators  of  Wall 
Street  —  sold  the  site  of  No.  810  to 
Commodore  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  who 
built  the  present  house  for  a  relative, 
D.  Williams.  Clarence  F.  Postley 
owns  No.  817  Fifth  Avenue,  south 
corner  of  Sixty-third  Street,  built  by 
(  '.  T.  Barney,  a  New  York  million- 
aire. 

The  Progress  Club,  at  the  north 
corner  of  Sixty-third  Street,  is  an  in- 
fluential  Hebrew  organization;  This 
block,  to  the  south  corner  of  Sixty- 
fourth  Street,  has  a  very  pleasing  ef- 
fect, the  red  of  the  clubhouse  con- 
trasting  with    the   pure  white  and 
varied  light  tints  of  the  other  build- 
ings which  compose  it.     No.  82+  is 
occupied  by  the  widow  of  James  P. 
Kernochan,  well  known  in  fashion- 
able ei  ivies,  who  died  from  injuries 
received  in  an  accident.    AYillium  V. 
Brokaw  lives  in  No.  825,  and  his  son- 
in-law,   II.   B.  Gilbert,  in  the  next 
house.    E.  J.  Burwind  occupies  and 
owns  the  corner  house  adjoining.  A 
California  millionaire  has  established 
himself  nt  the  north  corner  of  Sixty  - 
fourth  Street,  a  site  of  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  because,  before 
this  part  of'  the  avenue  hud  become 
what  it  is  to-day,  Henry  Enicker- 
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booker's  residence  stood  there.  He  was  a  big  operator  in  Wall  Street,  and  his 
house  for  years  remained  a  conspicuous  object,  solitary  and  stately.  George 
Crocker,  the  Californian  whose  home  has  replaced  that  of  Henry  Knicker- 
bocker, spent  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  structure. 
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Mr.  Willlwn  Antor  and  J<.l>»  Jiux.b  A»tor  (corner). 

BLOCK  LOOKING  NORTH  PROM  SIXTY-FIFTH  STREET 

A  foot  entrance  to  the  Central  Park  Zoological  Gardens  and  to  the  building 
that  contains  the  offices  of  the  Park  Commissioners  is  opposite  Sixty-fourth 
Street.  The  house  next  to  Mr.  Crocked  is  that  of  Francis  Heyde.  Is..l«.rc 
Wormser,  a  well-known  Wall  Street  hanker,  has  lived  in  the  adjoining  house, 
No  s;{.;,  f..r  years.  He  came  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  the  present  resi- 
dents ..f  fids'  millionaires-  section.  Society  has  another  representative  at  ffo. 
837  where  William  Watts  Sherman  has  erected  on  the  south  corner  of  S.xty- 
tifth  Street  one  of  the  finest  dwellings  on  the  avenue.  The  stnkmg  arch.tec- 
hire  of  the  white  Astor  houses,  at  the  north  corner  of  Sixty-fifth  Street,  with 
the  handsome  entrance,  faces  the-  opening  of  another  of  the  Park  dnvoways. 
These  two  houses  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  he  .mule  into  one  when  occasion 
requires.  John  Jacob  Astor  lives  on  the  corner,  and  his  mother.  Mr-.  \  iluam 
Astor,  adjoining.  In  the  block  with  the  Astors  reside  Mrs.  M  I'  <  Meyers; 
William  Demuth.  importer  of  fine  smokers'  articles;  and  A.  .1.  White  on  the 
south  comer  of  Sixty  sixth  Street. 


One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  American  millionaires.  II.  <  >.  1  lavemoyer, 
who  is  reputed  to  control  the  HUgar  refining  industry,  orOOtod  hi"  white  gran 
ito  mansion,  with  it*  peaked,  tiled  roofs,  on  the  north  corner  of  Sixty-sixth 
Street.     At  No.  1)  Eusl  SiM %  lixtll  StrOOt,  in  the  rear  of  the  llavcmeyer  llomO, 
is  the  house  where  General  Uysses  S.  Grant  was  living  when  his  lust  MnOM 
hegan.    The  residence  of  Colonel  Oliver  II.  I'aync,  the  brother-in-law  of  \\  ,1 
Ham  ('.  Whitney,  adjoins  and  is  identical  in  arehitectnre  and  material  to  the 
Ilavomeyer  house.    Between  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty  seventh  Street*,  AndrowJ/, 
Whit.-  built  both  Nob.  BW  and  BIO.    George  W.  Kidd  lives  in  No.  *:.:»;  while 
Wallace  C.  Andrews,  President  of  the  New  York  Steam  Company,  and  01 
Congressman    I'errv    Belmont,  son  of  the  Into  August    BolmOnt  the  hanker, 

occupy  respectively  Sot,  854  and  855.  The  houso  of  Mr.  Andrew,  was  once 
the  homo  of  the  Do  Sotos,  a  dlstiDgnishod  South  American  family.    I  Mr. 

Andrews,  his  wife,  sister  in-law  Mrs.  (!.  St.  John,  and  her  thrOO  children, 

and  six  of  their  servants,  lost  their  lives  in  the  burning,  in  the  early   wing 

of  April  7,  isn't,  of  Mr.  Andrews'  house,  at  No.  2  Sixty-soventli  Street,  which 
connected  with  his  Fifth  Avenue  residence.]    The  houso  occupied  by  Perry 

Belmont  as  a  winter  ho.ne  is  owned  by  Madame  do  Ko.la.  formerly  Madame 
de  Barrios,  widow  of  the  ex-I'resident  <.f  Guatemala, 
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BLOCK  LOOKING  NORTH  PROM  SIXTY-SIXTH  STREET. 

The  south  corner  of  Sixty-seventh  Street  has  the  residence  of  II.  O.  Armour, 
the  brother  and  business  associate  of  the  famous  Phil.  Armour ;  lie  with  Mr. 
Crocker  and  Mr.  Yerkes  represent  the  migration  to  the  metropolis  of  Chicago's 
millionaire  element.  George  J.  Gould,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Jay  Gould, 
purchased  from  Jacob  II.  Schiff  the  residence  that  he  occupies  on  the  north 

 nt  r  of  Sixtv-scveuth  Street.    The  handsome  home  of  Isaac  Stern  is  next  to 

that  of  Mr.  Gould  :  and  Mrs  E,  B.  Downing,  the  widow  .>t'  one  of  the  leading 
makers  of  American  plate  glass,  occupies  No.  860.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  the 
street  railroad  king  of  the  Western  metropolis,  owns  the  mansion  on  the  south 
corner  of  Sixty-eighth  Street,  adjoining  Mrs.  Downing9*.  It  is  said  that  he 
spends  every  alternate  week  of  the  year  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Yerkes  is  known  as 
au  ardent  lover  of  pictures,  and  in  order  to  insure  his  fine  art  collection  against 
possible  loss  ho  has  built  a  fireproof  gallery  at  the  rear  of  his  Fifth  Avenue 
home. 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  C.  Whitney,  when  he  gave  his  old  home 
at  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  to  his  son,  Harry  Payne  Whitney, 
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acquired  what  has  hitherto  been  known  as  the  Robert  L.  Stuart  mansion,  on  the 
north  corner  of  Sixty-eighth  Street,  This  house  was  never  occupied  by  the 
man  who  built  it,  as  he  died  before  its  completion.  It  has  been  extensively 
altered  for  Mr.  Whitney's  use.  Mr.  Whitney's  next-door  neighbor  is  G.  W. 
I  Hckey.  Next  to  him  on  the  south  comer  of  Sixty-ninth  Street  is  the  residence 
of  Ogden  Mills,  son  of  D.  O.  Mills;  on  the  opposite  comer  lives  Mrs.  Margaret. 
E.  Dows.  The  immense  brownstone  structure  next  door  is  the  home  of  II.  R. 
Bishop,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  Mr.  John  Sloane  by  a  vacant  lot.  The 
next  house,  on  the  south  corner  of  Seventieth  Street,  belongs  to  Martha  T. 
Fiske.  The  solemn-looking  stone  facade  of  the  Lenox  branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  covers  the  block  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  Streets ; 
M  rs.  Natalie  E.  Baylies  lives  on  the  north  corner  of  the  latter  street. 

At  Seventy-second  Street  the  picturesque  opening  of  the  Park  driveway, 
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girt  with  shrubs  and  trees,  makes  a  charming  landmark  in  a  region  for  which 
art  has  done  so  much.  On  the  south  corner  of  this  street  is  the  residence  of 
James  A.  Burden. 

At  No.  923,  Rudolph  Guggenheimer,  the  first  President  of  the  (  oanoil  in 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  has  built  a  beautiful  home.  A.  Duane  Pell  owns 
the  great  brown  mansion  on  the  south  corner  of  Seventy -fourth  Street,  I  he 
residences  in  the  block  extending  from  Seventy-fourth  Street  to  Seventy-fifth 
Street  are  all  exceptionally  line  houses.  They  arc  occupied  bj  Dr  Keyes,  i.  V. 
Lavng,  J.  II.  SchitT.  s.  V.  Ilarkins,  and  A.  M.  Hoyt;  John  tfotman,  o  leading 
lawyer,  has  built  a  grnnd  house  on  the  north  corner  of  Seventy-s.xHi  Street. 

The  Oriental  architecture  of  tin-  gold-d  cd  Uotl.-EI  .Icwisb  Temple  hOTC 

faces  a  most  pleasing  section  of  Central  Park,  where  the  Conservatory  Lake  is 
covered  in  the  season  with  the  white  sails  of  the  miniature  yacht,  winch 
throngs  of  well-lrc-ssed  children  launch  from  the  pathway  beyond.  Above 
the  foliage  of  the  Park  woods  rise  the  splendid  towers  and  gable*  of  the  Hot.- 
Majestic  and  the  Dakota  apartment  house,  on  the  distant  highway  of  Central 
Park  West. 


Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Belmont,  the  brother  of  ox-Congressman  Perry  Bol* 

mont,  and  a  descendant  of  the  great  Commodore  Perry,  will  build  d  pulaot  

the  south  corner  of  Seventy  -"  v.  iitli  street  that  is  to  contain  the  largest  private 
ballroom  in  America.    W.  A.  Clarke,  the  Montana  mining  millionaire,  will 

erect  a  mansion  on  the  opposite  corner.   The  grayish-whito  and  very  hands  a 

dwelling  of  ET.  II.  Cook, on  the  north  cornor  of  Seventy  eighth  Street,  recalls 

the  fact  .that  the  owner  bought  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Fifth  ami  Madison 
Avenues.  Seventy -eighth  ami  SevenM  ninth  Street.-,  that  he  mighl   itrol  the 

character  of  the  houses  which  should  afterward  !»•  built  on  it  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  \rt  is  <  spicuOUS  here  in  the  Park  ground-,  near  the  road  that 

crosses  at  Seventy-ninth  Street.    Louis  Stern's  lino  residence,  the  chief  foaturo 

of  which  is  a  magnificent  dining-roi  is  on  the  block  between  Eightiotb  and 

Kighty-iirst  Streets.  The  houses  are  scattered  lioro.  Between  Stern's  and  Mr. 
Arnold's  (of  Arnold;  Constable  and  Company),  which  latter  is  at  th<  rnor  of 

Eighty-third  Street,  there  are  but  two  houses,  those  of  H.  L.  Winter  ami  J.  It. 
Simpson.  On  the  north  corner  of  Eighty-fourth  Street  is  the  house  of  J. 
Hooker  I-Iammorsley,  prominent  in  society,  ami  the  brothur-in  law  of  the  former 
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SOUTH  CORNER  OF  FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  SEVENTY-FOURTH  STREET. 

Duchess  of  Marlborough,  now  Lady  William  Beresford.  Another  fine  house 
to  be  erected  soon  will  be  that  of  George  II.  Pennhnan,  between  Eighty-eighth 
and  Eighty-ninth  Streets.    The  site  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Orlando 
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the  exception  of  two  or  throe  insignificant  buildings,  a  fow  Bliantioa,  and  a  flat 
house  at  tho  north  cornet  of  One  Hundred  and  First  Street,  la  barren  "f  arobi. 
teoture,  and  resembles  a  village  stroot.  At  Ninoty-sixtb  Street  a  drivoway 
opens  into  tbo  Park,  and  at  Ninaty-Bovonth  Stroot  a  road  orossoi  [I  to  tbo  Wosl 
s.^r  On  the  block  from  One  Hundredth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  First 
Street  the  great  Hebrew  institution,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  is  to  have  iu  now 


Synagogue.      A.  M.  Hoyt.   S.V.Harkto.   J.  H.  Schln".    J.1>.1*>™    Or  K.y.  (corner,. 
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I!  Potter.  From  here  to  Mount  Morris  Park  the  only  tine  mansion  is  that  of 
the  rich  brewer,  Jacob  Ruppert,  on  the  south  corner  of  N  inety-third  Street 
The  Rnppert  house,  however,  is  not  destined  to  Ion-  enjoy  its  laolatcd  distinction. 
When  the  new  residence  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  steel  king,  shall  he  completed 
between  Ninety-fir*  and  Ninety -*eo        Streets,  tins  block  will  nval  anv  OD 

Fifth  Avenue  in  architectural  splendor.   The  block  from  Ninetieth  Street  to 
Ninetv-tirst  Street,  having  also  been  acquired  by  M r.  ( 'arpcgie,        be  mam 
taincd  as  a  private  pleasure  gronnd,  and  in  connection  with  the  mansion  there 
will  be  a  riding-hall,  a  cricket  oreose,  and  a  tennis  court.    1  he  house  is  to  con- 
tain on  extensive  ballroom,  a  picture  gallery,  library,  and  music  r  n.  Lwo 

million  dollars  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  mansion  and  the  grounds,  the  latter 
alone  costing  Mr.  I  larnegie  eight  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars.   I  Ho  en 

tire  Fifth  Avenue  frontage  will  measun  four  hundred  feet,  and .comprise 

thirty  city  lots.  So  much  land  was  never  before  acquired  by  any  ...d.v.d.ml 
for  the  site  of  a  single  private  residence  witbiu  the  metropolitan  area.  Me 
Carnegie  house  will  be  completed  within  two  years. 

Between  Ninety-third  and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street*  thoavenue,  With 
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home. 


Beyond  the  circle  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  and  aftor  the  llOXl 
block,'  vacant  upon  both  sides,  is  passed.  Fifth  Avenue  ia  OCOUpitxl  DJ  Hats, 
with  store  fronts  on  their  ground  floors,  OS  far  oa  One  Hundred  and  TwUBtioth 
Street.  Here  rocky  Mount  Morris  I'ark,  with  its  twenty  acres,  Intervenes, 
covering  the  four  blocks  to  One  Hundred  and  Twonty-fourth  Street.    On  the 

summit  of  tho  high,  wooded  knoll  within  this  park  a  w  len  observatory  will. 

B  spiral  staircase  contains  one  of  the  old  bolls  formerly  used  for  sounding  Are 
alarms,  ami  which  still  striken  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.,  12  noon,  and  1>  P.  II.  From 
this  observatory  a  magnificent  view  can  be  had  in  clear  weather. 

From  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Street  to  the  corner  of  One  Hun 
dred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  are  private  residences  of  brownstono  and  brick. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  latter  street     which  is  the  great  Harlem  shop 
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ping  and  general  business  thoroughfare— is  the  Jewish  place  of  worship,  Tem- 
ple Israel,  once  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  North  of  this  point,  to  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Street,  Fifth  Avenue  continues  to  be  a  select  street 
of  homes;  On  the  northwest  corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Street 
the  ornamental  red  brick  mansion  built  by  Dr.  Lucicn  Warner,  the  COreOt 
manufacturer,  is  now  tenanted  by  the  Sherwood  Memorial  Eye  Infirmary.  The 
northeast  comer  is  occupied  by  a  handsome  brownstone  house  built  by  "  Prince 
Harry  Genet,  a  familiar  metropolitan  figure  in  Tweed  Ring  days.  Next  to  the 
Sherwood  Infirmary  is  the  Mount  Morris  Baptist  Church,  and  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  One  Hundred  and  Twentyrseventh  Street  is  the  Columbia  Club, 
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a  Hebrew  organization,  on  the  old  premises  of  the  Harlem  Club.  On  the  north- 
east corner  stands  St.  Andrew's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  One  of  New 
York's  prominent  citizens,  Jordan  L.  Mott,  lives  in  the  fine  brick  mansion  built 
bv  Uiehnr.l  H.  Connolly,  of  the  Tweed  King,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  One 
Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street. 

From  the  intersection  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Street  flat  houses  of 
the  cheaper  order  prevail  until  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Street  is 
reached.  From  there  to  the  river  front  extends,  upon  either  side,  a  bleak  pros- 
pect of  vacant  lots,  save  where  an  occasional  builder's  storehouse  or  lumber  yard 

is  temporarily  located. 

While  the  lower  part,  of  the  avenue  is  rich  in  memories  of  past  greatness,  the 
material  evidence  of  which  w  ill  never  quite  leave  it,  the  upper  end,  now  almost 
barren,  is  equally  rich  in  promises  of  distinction  in  the  near  future,  the  value  of 
the  -round  making  its  ownership  possible  only  to  the  very  wealthy. 


Homhu  of  I.  V.  Broknw 
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KUTll  AVENUE,  LOOKING  TOWARD  MI.  MORRIS  PARK  PROM  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEENTH  STREET. 

mOWIKO  Tilt:  ROOM  A.M.  A  ■.v'.'ATTKn'S  SIIASTV,  WlllCn  A  O.UAMT.11  or  A  CENTURY  AOO  WKHK  XUUKROUS  AS  FAR  DOWN  AS  FORTIETH  STREET. 


T1IK  BOWERY. 


THE  BOWERY •suggests  sylvan  sui-roundings  which  may  be  Bought  in 
vain  on  this  modern  metropolitan  highway.  Yet  the  word  originally 
signified  ft  farm  where  the  last  Dutch  (iovornor  of  New  Amsterdam 
loved  to  retreat  beyond  the  reach  of  a  city's  distractions.  The  region 
W08  wild  and  lonely -enough  in  bis  time,  an  expanse  of  uneven  ground,  across 
which  wound  an  Indian  trail.  But  in  1658  the  New  Amsterdam  Council  con- 
sidered favorably  the  project  of  making  the  Bowery  road.  It  was  practical]; 
an  extension  of  the  Hooghweg  or  "highway,"  which  route  from  Buttery  Place 
was  identical  with  that  of  Broadway  as  far  as  the  soul  hem  end  of  the  present 
Post  Office,  whence  it  became  identical  with  Park  Bow.  North  of  the  Bowery 
afterward  lay  the  post  road  to  Boston.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
Buwcn  wai-  considered  to  be,  iiftcr  Broadway,  the  finest  street  in  the  eitj 
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The  Bowery  of  to-day  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  more  or  less 
reformed  criminal  whose  reputation  clings  to  him,  however  be  may  seek  to 
outlive  it.  The  street  acquired  its  unpleasant  notoriety  because  it  became  the 
stamping  irn.uml  of  thieves  and  all  sorts  of  tough  characters,  and  on  account 
of  its  maintaining  what  are  known  as  "dives."  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  toughs  no  longer  frequent  it,  or  that  the  dives  have  disappeared. 
But  for  all  that,  neither  institution  can  use  the  Bowery  in  quite  the  same  way 
it  formerly  did,  and  so  it  happens  that  a  change  for  the  better  has  come  over 
the  life  of  the  street,  and  the  vice  and  wickedness  that  made  it  famous  have  to  a 
large  extent  moved  into  the  back  streets. 

The  typical  Bowery  dive  was  and  is  simply  a  saloon  with  a  concert-hall 
attachment.    Behind  the  barroom  was  a  place  with  a  platform  at  one  end, 
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where  songs  and  donees  were  given  by  the 
cheapest  grade  of  performers  of  both 
sexes.  The  concert  was  merely  an  ex- 
cuse for  gathering  the  crowds 
— tough-looking  men  of  vari- 
ous ages  with  a  sprinkling 
.  of  women.  At  bibles 
drinks  wen-  served  by 
waiters  who  were  usually 
<piitc  a-  tough  as  their  cu.- 
tomers.  These  were  the 
meeting  places  of  thieves 
and  other  classes  of  crimi- 
nals, and  rows  and  rob- 
beries constantly  occurred 
in  them.  Strangers  and 
sight-seers,  especially  if 
they  happened  to  be  in  a  condition  which  made  them  an  easy  prey,  were  a  mark 
for  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  dives.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  when  Mayor  of 
New  York,  made  a  determined,  sustained  effort  to  break  up  these  places,  and  in 
time  he  practically  succeeded.  It  is  much  harder  to  find  one  now  than  it  used 
to  be,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  year,  which  Bliould  Btand 
solidlv  for  better  things,  dives  are  still  not  unknown  on  the  Boworj 

The  impression  one  gets  from  viewing  the  Bowery  is  of  a  broad,  not 
unimposing,  highway,  given  over  to  the  legitimate  uses  of  commerce.  The 
even  pavement  of  Belgian  blocks  is  traversed  by  three  lines  of  surface 
cars;  and  upon  either  side,  almost  over  the  sidewalks,  the  elevated  railroad 
thunders  by  day  and  night.  The  architecture  of  tbe  street  seems  to  have 
almost  wholly  escaped  the  builder.  The  bouses,  all  the  way  from  Chatham 
Square  to  Cooper  Union,  are  rarely  above  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  a 
skyscraper  has  yet  to  show  itself.  Three  notable  exceptions  to  the  unattmct- 
iveness  of  the  architecture  are  the  handsome  Germania  Bank,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Spring  Street;  the  Uowery  Savings  Bank,  just  north  of  Grand 
Street,  on  tbe  west  side;  and  the  Dry  Dork  Savings  Hank,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  East  Third  Street.  In  several  respects  this  is  a  street  of  contrast*, 
the  first  of  which  is  evident  when  you  walk  a  short  block  cast  from  I '.roadway 
and  wonder  that  two  streets  so  totally  dissimilar  should  lie  so  close  together. 
The  whole  character  of  each  is  so  different.  And  along  its  whole  hue  the 
Bowery  shows  the  pettiest  class  of  stores  side  by  side  with  important  commer- 
cial concerns.  The  mass  of  its  floating  and  resident  population  is  comparatively 
poor,  vet  it  supports  several  banks,  including  two  of  tbe  strongest  savm-  insti- 
tutions in  America.    It  is  full  of  the  lowest  kind  of  theatrical  show-places  and 
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concert  balls,  yet  has  at  least  two  legitimate  theaters.  Tbe  most  degraded  typo 
Of  cheap  lodging  bouses  crowd  it;  yet  it  has  one  hotel  whore  no  one  need 
object  to  register. 

The  vast  East  Side  region  that  lies  immediately  beyond  it  has  a  distincl 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  Bowery's  sidewalk  traffic.  ( »ne  meet-  a  ver) 
large  percentage  of  poorly  dressed  people—  rough-looking  men  and  slatternly 
women.  Still  by  day  tbe  crowds— and  there  are  always  crowds— are  noticeably 
mixed -in  bu  t.  they  ineludc  ahont  every  description  of  pedestrian*,  even  the 

fashionable  promonader  being  present  in  the  rdU  of  sigh!  soor,  The  most  won- 
derful sight  to  bo  seen  on  the  Bowery  is  tho  return  home  at  six  o'clock  of  tbe 

masses  of  working  people  who  use  this  street  a-  q  thoroughfare  to  their  1  08 

farther  cast.    They  completely  block  the  sidewalks  in  what  BOOmS  a  DOVOr 

ending  procession  of  holil1  humanity.  The)  pass  south  on  the  Bowor)  and 
break  oil  to  the  vurious  cross  streets.  For  one  to  attempt  to  «"  i'<  tho  Other 
direction  than  the  Ono  pursued  by  tllOM  0108808  would  bfl  foolilll,  UOl  !>•  say 
hazardous,  While  non-Knglish-hpeaking  people  arc  to  he  found  On  almost  any 
street  in  the  city,  an  unusually  largo  number  frequent  the  Uowery,  and  IllOSl  Ol 
them  com.-  from  the  ad  jacent  East  Side.    They  ore  of  all  foreign  nationalities. 

Starting  fi  i  Chatham  Square,  a  walk  up  the  Bowery  will  show  to  tho 

explorer  a  conglomeration  of  almost  everything  which  caters  to  tbe  wants  and 

amusements  of  dweller,  on  the  Kast  Side.  If  llO  C0nfln08  his  Investigations  to 
what  can  be  soon  on  the  street,  ho  will  ho  disappointed  at  its  low  commonplace. 
,,e-  and  if  he  delves  behind  doori  and  screens  and  gO08  up  and  down  stairs 

he  will  be  dis.ru-tcd  by  the  vileness  and  shocked  by  the  revelations  as  to  what 
depths  human  beings  can  sink.    Ho  will  see  theaters  (Minor's,  London,  Thalia, 
Gaiety,  People's)  which 
are  anything  but  elevat- 
ing to   the  morals,  yet 
always  with  a  long  lino 

of  men  and  young  boys 
waiting  for  the  doors  to 
open  in  the  evening ; 
cheap  lodging  bouses  for 
men,  tilled  with  the  out- 
casts of  humanity  ;  mis- 
sion rooms,  which  draw 
in  by  their  music  a 
clianging  and  variegated 

crowd  of  hums,  toughs, 
and  poor  laborers  —  a 
hopeless,  helpless  mass ; 
tailor  stores,  innumere- 
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ble-  hardware  stores,  "the  cheapest  and  largest  on  earth  ;  barber  shops, 
with  signs  displaying  different  styles  of  cutting  hair  and  beards  ;  music  halls 
the  Atlantic  Garden  is  famous;  catchpenny  shows  in  vacant  stores ,;  haber- 
dashery-gents' fnrnishings ;  saloons -famous  ones  are  btoye  Brodie  s  and 
Barney  Flynn*  (made  popular  by  Chuck  Connors);  dozens  of  "dives,   some  of 

the  lowest!  imaginable,  many  with  music,  and  tables  and  chairs  m  the  rear  for 
both  sexes  |  although  many  women  are  seen  in  the  barrooms) ;  pawnbrokers,  scores 
of  them,  where  gaunt  Misery  and  Want  stalk  through  the  doors  all  day  long; 
pawnbrokers'  salesrooms  where  the  unredeemed  emblems  of  m.sfortune  are 
disposed  of;  auction  rooms,  filled  with  mute  evidences  of  broken  homes,  rumcl 
lives,  and  changes  innumerable,  some  for  better,  some  for  worse ;  money 
changers;  the  Rescue  Bowery  Branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoeia- 
,ion-whi.  h  ...  one  year  has  given  thirty-five  thousand  young  men  lodgings, 
,,,|  eighty-six  thousand  hungry  men,  found  employment  for  thirty-five  hun- 
dred men,  distributed  suits  of  clothing  to  six  hundred  men,  and  held  nearly  fif- 
teen hundred  religious  services;  florists,  among  them  Le  Moult,  who  made  that 
beautiful  floral  piece  "Gates  ajar"  for  General  U.S.Grant;  restaurants  of 
every  description,  some  good,  most  very  bad,  some  charitable,  one  conducted  by 
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the  Christian  Herald  which  gives  a  good  meal  for  five  cents ;  cheap  picture 
galleries,  with  "barkers"  on  the  sidewalk  a  hi  Coney  Island  ;  hat  stores,  which 
also  have  «  barkers"— "  pullers-in  "—and  which  guarantee  to  restore  an  old 
hat  equal  to  new  for  five  cents  ;  shooting  galleries,  where  foolish  men  and  boys 
fire  away  their  money ;  sample  rooms,  with  samples  of  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  they  turn  out  hanging  ahout  the  door;  photograph  bIiows  with  hair- 
raising  and  vulgar  subjects;  a  professor  of  tattooing,  with  window  displaying 
a  choice  of  tattoo  marks  ;  jewelry  stores,  many  of  them,  some  cheap  and  some 
good  ;  hotels,  Raines-law  hotels  innumerable  and  two  fairly  good ;  cigar  stores : 
dentists  ;  chiropodists  ;  fancy-goods  stores  ;  small  dry-goods  stores  ;  banks  ; 
manufacturing  concerns  ;  sweat-shops,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  do  away 
With;  candy  stores;  shoe  stores:  laundries;  drug  stores;  a  motley  throng  of 
people  on  the  sidewalks;  three  lines  of  surface  cars  continually  clanging  ; 
trucks  lumbering  slowly  through  the  tangles  in  the  roadway,  their  drivers  yell- 
ing and  cursing  at  the  motormen ;  elevated  cars  rumbling.  Repeat  all  this 
over  and  over  again,  and  you  have  the  Bowery  of  to-day -the  noisiest  >tm  t 
(with  its  Third  Avenue  continuation)  in  all  New  York,  and,  all  things  consid- 
ered, probably  still  the  wickedest. 


TIIK  KAST  STDE  AN 


EXTENDING   the  whole  length  of 
Manhattan  Island,  from  beneath  the 
6hadow  of  the   great  bridge  that 
connects  Greater  New  York's  two 
greatest   boroughs   to  where   the  Harlem 
River  checks  its  further  progress,  is  the  groat 
tenement-house  district  of  New  York  City,  tho 
section  known  as  The  East  Side.    Six  milt  s 
of  stern,  forbidding  brick,  thrown  together 
in  the  shape  of  parallelograms,  with  scarcely 
redeeming  architectural  feature,  shelter- 
ing the  great  mass  to  whom  mere  exist- 
nce  is  the  greatest  of  all  problems. 
No  mushroom  growth  is  the  East  Side. 
It  is  not  a  product  of  recent  years,  tho 
creation  of  a  sudden  influx  of  for- 
eigners.    Far  back,  in  the  early 
days  of  New  York  City,  before  the 
Knickerbocker  History  had  been 
written,  the  East  Side  was  already  in 
the  process  of  creation.   Tho  little 
Knickerbocker  town  was  reaching 
out  to  the  northeast.  Commerce 
had  forced  its  way  into  the  select 
district  of  Bowling  Green,  just  as 
it  is  now  menacing  our  finest  ave- 
nue,  and  the  patrician  families  sought  a  location  that  held  out  the  must  advantages. 
To  the  east  of  the  old  Boston  Post  Road,  of  which  the  Bowery  is  now  the  only 
tangible  reminder,  seemed  an  ideal  residence  district.    The  old  families  carried 
their  lares  and  penates  then  to  the  new  altruria,  and  when  Stephen  Whitney, 
closely  followed  by  Schermerhorn  and  Ray,  marched  uptown,  the  downfall  of  the 
old  Bowling  Green,  and  with  it  that  of  Knickerbocker  New  Fork,  was  complete. 

The  peace  of  the  old  families  was  doomed  to  more  rude  disturbances  than 
is  the  usual  lot  of  men.  They  had  scarcely  become  comfortably  ensconced  in 
their  new  quarters  before  the  inroads  of  commerce  forced  them  to  seek  for  now 
shelter  still  farther  uptown.  The  stream  of  immigration  which  has  been  pouring 
hordes  upon  hordes  into  this  country  began  at  about  that  period,  and  still  further 

upset  the  Knickerbockers. 

The  great  tidal  wave  which  swept  its  human  billows  from  the  then  "  bleeding 
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Emerald  Isle"  beat  against  the  shores  of  New  York  harbor,  and  of  thu  160,072 
human  being*  who  loft  Ireland  in  the  years  from  1830  to  ISIil)  the  greater  num- 
ber settled  in  New  York  <  itv.  The  best  authorities  unite  in  the  statement  that 
these  arrivals  were  by  no  means  a  desirablo  class.  The  element  which  made  tin' 
Five  Points  so  notoriously  virions  but  a  few  years  lator  came  with  this  inroad. 
From  1840  to  the  end  of  L849,  1,101,504  Celts  arrived  in  this  country,  and  the 

number  who  went  no  farther  than  (his  city  was  something  enormous.  The  next 
ton  years  brought  another  million  to  these  shores,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  Germans.    A  largo  fraction  remained  in  this  cltj 

The  first  effect  of  this  new  settlement  was  felt  politically  ;  indeed,  it  marked 
tho  turning  point  of  tho  city's  political  existence.    Both  tho  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats  struggled  to  control  tho  new  voto.    The  Whigs  failed,  ami  thoir 
successor,  tho  Native  American  party,  with  it*  cry  of  "America  for  Amcri 
cans!"  wont  down  to  its  death  amid  riot  and  bloodshed. 

But  oven  hoforc  the  political  phase  had  assumed  any  prominence,  the  foreign 
population  was  making  itself  felt  in  an  unpleasant  manner.  Before  1840  the 
police  of  this  city  amounted  to  about  one  tl  sand  men,  drawn  from  all  voca- 
tions; stevedores  and  laborers  dissatisfied  with  thoir  pay  were  eligible  to  servo; 
and  the  Abolition  riot  of  1884,  tho  Bread  and  Flour  riot  of  1887,  and  several 

Others,  made  it  plain  to  the  city  Solons  that  the  police  would  have  to  be  reorgan- 
ized, and  that  the  old  "  leatherheads  "  would  have  to  go. 

The  new  dement  was  crowding  the  old  more  and  more.  The  old  element 
began  to  escape  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  Washington  SquOrO, 
Waverle)  Place,  fotor  Place,  Fifth  Avenue,  Oltd  Fast  Broadway  were  the 
favored  places. 

The  Five  Points  by  184!)  had  become  one  of  the  pest  holes  of  the  city.  It 
was  the  source  of  deadly  menace  when,  on  May  14th  of  that  year,  cholera 
broke  out  there  and  threatened  to  annihilate  the  whole  population.  But  the 
great  peril  aroused  the  city  to  herculean  efforts,  and  the  plague  was  stamped 
out,  but  not  before  it  had  carried  olT  hundred-  of  tho  denizens  of  that  place,  of 
which  Charles  Dickens,  who  visited  it  in  1841  under  guard  of  the  police,  has 
written  :  "The  narrow  ways  diverging  to  right  and  left  are  rooking  everywhere 
with  dirt  and  filth.  Debauchery  has  made  the  very  houses  prematurely  old. 
Nearly  every  house  is  a  low  tavern.  The  lanes  and  alleys  are  paved  with  mud 
knee-deep  ;  ruined  houses  open  to  the  street,  whence  through  wide  gaps  in  the 
walls  other  ruins  loom  upon  the  eye;  hideous  tenements  which  take  their  name 
from  robbery  and  murders— all  that  is  loathsome,  drooping,  and  decayed  is  here." 

Tho  indescribable  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Five  Points  agitated  the  good 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1850  tho  New  York  Ladies'  Home  Missionary 
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Society  made  on  effort  to  clean  and  reform  the  place,  and  established  a  mission 
there.*  It  has  been  the  custom  in  all  past  chronicles  to  credit  the  ladies  with 
success,  but  the  praise  seems  based  on  untenable  ground,  because  in  1857  the 
prevalence  of  crime  became  so  great  that  it  extended  out  of  the  Five  I  omts  to 
other  districts  of  the  city,  chiefly  on  the  East  Side,  the  haunts  of  a  crowded 
and  degraded  foreign  population.    The  poor,  the  vicious,  and  the  dissolute 
herded  together.    The  Five  Points  was  a  menace  even  in  midday,  and  the  police 
were  impotent,  terrified,  or  in  collusion  with  the  rogues.    So  grave  were  the 
conditions,  so  culpable  were  the  police  officers,  that  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  again  reorganize  the  force.    The  confusion  attendant  upon  this  reform 
gave  the 'lower  strata  an  opportunity  to  rise,  and  on  July  3d  of  the  year  men- 
tioned two  gangs  fought  on  Bayard  Street.    The  police  force  that  was  about  to 
go  out  of  existence,  was  driven  off  with  suspicious  ease,  and  the  gangs  uniting 
erected  barricades  to  defend  themselves  against  the  efforts  of  the  mayor  and  his 
pom  comitatw;  but  the  mayor  was  determined  that  the  riots  should  be  put 
down.    The  militia  was  called  out  and  the  gang  dispersed,  only  to  gather  again 
the  next  day  on  Centre  Street.    Here  the  citizen  soldiers  made  short  work  of 
the  mob.    It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  the  rioters  were  for  the  most  part  Irish  ; 
but  the  disorder  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Celtic  population.    Ten  days 
later  the  Germans  along  East  Twelfth  Street,  the  center  of  a  district  notorious 
ns  "  Mackerelville,"  became  unruly,  and  again  the  mayor  was  compelled  to  take 
decisive  measures  to  quell  the  rioters. 

Rapidly  the  New  York  City  of  to-day  was  being  created  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  turmoil.  The  foreigners  were  fast  attaining  the  supremacy.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  the  Americana  had  dwindled  into  third  place  in  point  of 
population;  the  Irish  were  in  the  lead,  and  the  Germans  held  the  second  rank. 
Park  Row,  once  a  favorite  promenade  because  Of  it.-  dreamy  "  Kissing  Bridge," 
had  become  the  home  of  the  "ole  clo'  man,"  and  the  Bouwerie  had  become  the 
Bowery  The  beer  garden  of  the  old  Dutch  burgher,  who  with  stein  and  pipe 
dreamed  away  a  happy  afternoon,  had  given  place  to  the  dive  and  the  gin-mill. 
The  shady  walk  once  given  over  to  courtly  swains  and  coy  maidens,  was  now 
the  scene  of  hustle  and  hurry,  and  chicanery,  robbery,  and  license.  A  magazine 
writer  of  the  period,  speaking  of  the  Bowery  in  1873,  said  :  "  One  night,  in  the 
merry  month  of  May  of  tliis  year,  a  gang  of  about  a  dozen  armed  ruffians 
hoarded  a  Third  Avenue  horse-car,  knocked  down  the  conductor,  robbed  and 
maltreated  several  passengers,  and  got  clear  away  before  a  policeman  made  his 
appearance.  Such  incidents  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Bowery  and  its  purlieus 
at  night." 

The  "  Bowery  b'hoy "  was  then  in  his  prime.    The  German  influx  which 
began  in  1815  made  New  York  a  dancing  city,  and  the  barricades  with  which 
Dutch  dignity  and  New  England  pnritanism  had  encircled  society  were  broken 
through.    The  young  bucks  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  families  introduced  danc- 
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fog  in  their  circle,  while  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Apollo  Saloon  became  the 
favorite  stamping  ground  of  the  "b'hoy,"  the  forerunner  of  the  Bowery  tough 
of  to-day.    The  "  b'hoy  "  and  his  "  ladi-fren'  "  had  fashions  of  their  own.  The 
"b'hoy  "  devoted  his  chief  care  to  his  hair.    The  back  of  the  head  was  always 
clipped  close,  and  the  front  locks  permitted  to  grow  long.    Smeared  with  bear's 
grease  and  tucked  up  into  a  little  ball,  the  "  b'hoy  "  was  de  rujm  ur.    The  face 
was  invariably  close  shaven,  and  a  high  hat,  pitched  forward  and  tilted  to  one 
side,  was  the  only  proper  head  gear.    A  large  shirt  collar,  turned  down  and 
loosely  fastened,  exposed  the  neck.    The  proper  attire  was  a  long  black  frock 
coat,  a  flashy  vest  cut  low  to  expose  the  shirt  bosom  which  was  covered  with  or- 
naments.   Tight  trousers,  jewelry  dangling  all  over,  and  a  bad  cigar  tilted  at 
an  angle,  completed  the  costume  of  the  «  b'hoy  "  as  he  reclined  against  a  lamp- 
post or  swaggered  along,  with  rolling  gait,  with  his  "ladi-fren'"  on  his  arm, 
while  he  whispered  sweet  nothings  into  her  ready  ear  in  a  voice  which  ranged 
between  a  deep  growl  and  a  high  falsetto.    The  attire  of  his  "  ladi-fren' »  was  a 
cheap  but  exaggerated  copy  of  the  Broadway  mode.    The  skirt  was  shorter 
and  fuller,  the  bodice  longer  and  lower,  the  hat  more  gaudy  and  flaring,  the 
handkerchief  more  ample  and  more  flauutingly  carried,  the  corkscrew  curls 
thinner,  longer,  and  stiffer.    Her  gait  approached  a  swing,  in  imitation  of  her 
lord  and  master.    Both  had  an  air  of  "  I  know  no  fear  and  ask  no  favor." 

The  dances  at  Tammany  Hall  and  Apollo  Saloon  were  wonderful.  The 
young  bloods  who  broke  away  from  the  prime  circles  and  visited  the  dances  of 
the  "  b'hoys"  were  well  paid  for  their  venture  if  they  looked  ou  quietly,  but  it 
was  dangerous  to  assume  a  look  which  approached  either  a  sneer  or  a  stare. 
Fists  were  always  handy,  no  other  weapons  were  used.  The  "b'hoys"  were 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  conventions  of  the  ballroom.  As  soon  as  their  exer- 
tions caused  their  temperatures  to  rise,  off  came  their  coats,  exposing  to  view 
red  shirt  sleeves,  and  the  fact  that  the  fluffy  white  shirt  bosom  was  a  deceptive 
dickey. 

There  was  a  purpose  in  the  wearing  of  dickeys  and  red  shirts.  Ihe 
"b'hoys"  were  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  glad  cry  of  "  Fire!  Fire  !— Turn 
out!  turn  out!"  Belles,  dance,  everything  was  abandoned  when  the  courier 
rushed  into  the  dance  hall  with  the  tidings,  and  in  a  trice  the  lads  were  all  pre- 
pared to  "run  wid  de  masheen."  It  has  always  been  stated  heretofore  that 
the  firemen  were  responsible  for  the  many  fights  which  broke  out  when  rival 
volunteer  organizations  met  at  a  conflagration  or  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of 
operations;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  not  the  volunteers,  but  the 
"  b'hoys,"  «lid  the  fighting.  Their  social  circles  centered  about  "  de  masheen, 
and  they  were  extremely  clannish  as  soon  as  a  fire  broke  out.  One  engine 
crowd  felt  in  duty  bouud  to  tight  the  other  and  do  its  mightiest  to  have  its 
favorite  reach  the  scene  of  glory  first.  This  naturally  involved  the  rival  engine 
company,  but  the  "  b'hoys  "  invariably  began  the  trouble. 


AN  ENCOUNTER  BETWEEN  A  SWELL  AND  A  " BOWERY   B'HOY."    EI V E  I'OIXTS  IN  IH27- 
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The  "  Bowery  b'hoy  »  was  a  good  follow  nevertheless.    Ready  with  his  fista, 

SKSSSi  ■!  »  Lckof  .1,0  roii  g  faM-.**  „  nownah-g 

5     „  nesof  the  hardest  efforts  to  quell  the  riot.    It  was  from  th, d,^ 

,,.,,„,,,  „i:it  the  vandals  poured  into  the  business  and  residence  sechon  aof 
,     J  loot,  piling  and  burn.    It  was  in  this  district  that   he  pohce  had 
l,;;.ir  lerrihle  hand-to-hand  and  house-to-house  encounters,  and  ,t  was  here  that 
flio  militia  shot  and  killed  the  marauding  leaders. 


t  THROWN  ASIDE  TI1KIU  DLAf  K1S.1-H0XBS  AND  AHK  L.LhPLV  INTEUESTKU 
THt:  UAIABD  Ot  BKDEt-'MSBBSf-OBAP. 
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\„  efficient  police  force  soon  had  the  district  well  m  hand  and  the  disorder 
thc  ,  ,.,r  was  of  a  desultory  nature.    Gangs,  instead  of  infesting  whole  di* 

 ,c  confined  to  street  corners,  and  driven  from  there  either  to  places 

they  were  strictly  observed  or  to  parts  unknown.    Gradually  another 
element  was  eating  its  way  into  the  erstwhile  new,  and  reducing  its  spirit  to 
Xess  and  submission.    From  « Iherry  BG11  steadily  northward  the  new  ele- 
L.  forced  its  way,  and  the  old  was  compelled  to  seek  the  other  side  of  the 
,    away  from  the  scene  of  their  past  glories.    Even  the  terrible  Five  Points 
/  e.u  crcd  a  safe  thoroughfare,  and  though  when  in  the  '7ns,  a  C  >,,,,,„ 
,„k  up  his  abode  in  Pell  Street  the  shrews  threw  boding  water  over  bun  he 
S^Z  of  ft  whole  colony  of  Mongols  went  steadily  on  and  »  .p.te  of  the 
Whyos  and  other  toughs  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  themselves 

A  remarkable  evolutionary  process  is  notable  on  the  East  Side    Out  of  a 
scene  of  sylvan  bliss  in  one  century  was  evolved  a  center  of  brawl  and  not 
and  this  again  has  been  rendered  into  a  hive  of  industry,  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  keenest,  but  where  the  peace  of  civilization  preva.ls. 


01  THE  EAST  SIDE. 

THE  East  Side  is  everything  but  American.  The  manners  and  tongues 
of  the  people  are  foreign,  ami  once  within  the  limits  of  this  great  center 
of  poverty  one  can  easily  imagine  himself  transported  to  a  foreign  land. 
My  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  one  can  be,  without  travel  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  and  visit  several  sections  of  these 
irit ioih  '  Here  can  he  studied  the  customs,  manners,  and  hehefs  of  at  least  l.air 
a  dozen  foreign  lands,  and  a  score  of  dialects  can  be  heard  that  baffle  the  under- 
standing of  the  most  learned  linguist.  So  varied  are  the  languages  spoken 
that  while  a  certain  foreign  tongue  serves  in  one  district  it  is  of  no  value  at  au 

in  another.  .  ., 

Of  all  the  foreign  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  section  of  the  city,  me 
one  that,  makes  itself  most  manifest  is  the  intense  clannishness  which  possesses 
these  people.  They  hold  aloof  one  from  the  other,  and  will  not  mingle  if  they 
can  help  it.  Yet*in  spite  of  themselves  they  are  mingling.  Their  children 
born  here  are  reaching  out  into  the  world,  and  their  hands  clasp  across  the  bar- 
riers. With  the  generations  to  come  these  sections  will  disappear,  and  all  blen 
into  an  harmonious  American  whole. 

St.ik.ng  out  from  the  City  Hall  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  it  is  hut  a  short 
distance  to  Paradise  Park,  the  center  of  the  Five  Points.  This  district,  once 
famed  as  the  stamping  ground  for  the  worst  thugs  and  thieves  that  ever  breatlieu 
in  New  York  City— the  "  Whyo  gang"— is  uow  a  quiet,  peaceable  little  breath- 
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ing  spot,  showing  on  all  sides  wliot  good  influences  can  accomplish.  Here,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Five  Points  Mission  School,  are  a  lot  of  Italian  youths 
—little  business  men  and  little  gamblers.  They  have  thrown  aside  their  black- 
ing boxes  and  ore  deeply  interested  in  the  hazard  of  "soben—'leben— crop" 
until  the  approach  of  a  possible  customer,  when  the  game  break*  up  immedi- 
ately and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  eager  lads  all  pointing  down  at  his 
boots  and  shouting,  "Shine!  free  cents— come  on!"  Brush  them  aside,  and 
without  any  signs  of  disappointment  they  are  back  at  their  game  until  some 
other  prospective  patron  arrives. 

Striding  across  the  park  is  a  tall  woman,  swarthy  of  feature,  clad  in  a  helio- 
trope skirt," brown  waist,  and  a  blue-and-gold  kerchief  across  her  ample  bosom. 
On  her  head  she  bears  a  tremendous  bundle  which  would  cause  un  ordinary 
mortal  to  groan  beneath  its  weight,  yet  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  her  at  all. 
She  has  been  accustomed  to  that  form  of  drudgery  from  childhood,  and  though 
you  feel  like  strangling  the  hulking  brute  of  a  husband  who  shambles  along  be- 
'hind  her.  she  sees  nothing  wrung  in  his  easy,  nonchalant  manner.  One  little 
gambler  slinks  away  from  the  game  as  the  pair  approach;  his  father  will  not 
tolerate  idleness,  and  woe  betide  him  it  he  is  caught  at  play. 


Follow  this  queer  couple  through  Baxter  Strict,  where.  If  one  bet  rave  any 
signs  of  verdancy  or  appears  in  the  least  icody,  llO  will  1)0  dragged  into  one  of 
the  second-hand  clothing  Stores  that  line  the  street,  and,  after  running  the  gaunt- 
lot  of  muscular,  strident  "  pullers  in,"  you  come  into  Mulberry  Hem)  Park,  before 
which  a  swarm  of  foul  pest  spots  have  givOll  way.  ^  Oil  arc  in  the  heart  of  the 
Italian  district.  About  you  there  swirls  a  gaudy,  busy  throng,  through  whose 
veins  courses  the  impetuous  blood  of  southern  Europe,  who  in  their  loves  and 
hates  are  fiery  and  fierce,  and  who  are  as  quick  to  strike  OS  they  are  to  caress. 
They  seem  to  be  continually  ijuoiToliug  as  thoj  speak.   Tholr  Impotuositj  Hnd« 

an  outlet  in  the  quick,  jerky,  loud  utterances,  ami  the  soft,  languorous  tongue  of 

which  the  poet  speak*  isunhoord.     Across  the  park  is  Mulberry  Street,  by  s<  

dubbed  "The  Italian  Wall  Street,"  because  of  the  many  banking  houses  and 

money;  exchanges  that  line  that  thoroughfare.   How  deep-rooted  the  alannuthncM 

Of  the  Italian  is,  manifest,  itself  in  these  banking  establishments,  which, although 
they  have  time  and  again  proved  irresponsible,  are  still  trusted  by  the  colony  , 
who  prefer  the  hazard  of  an  absconding  banker  to  the  security  of  a  sav  ings  bank 
where  Italian  is  not  spoken. 

The  great  Italian  colony  is  the  result  ol  wholosalo  fraud  and  deception  prac- 
ticed OH  a  simple-minded  people  by  their  kinsmen,  who  saw  in  this  folk  an 
opportunity  for  amassing  wealth.  The  padrone  who  contracts  to  furnish  strong 
men  to  dig  trenches  and  build  railroads  sends  to  his  agents  in  Italy,  who  till  the 
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The  "Bowery  b'hoy"  was  a  good  follow  nevertheless    Ren.lv  with  his^ts, 

.to    1  ,e.  of  to  lartort  effort,  to  quoll  fl»  riot.   It  ™  fro,,,  ta  d* 

JKrrftle  hand-to-hand  and  house-to-house  encounters,  and  it  was  here  that 
flie  militia  shot  and  killed  the  marauding  leaders. 

FOREIGN  COLONIES 


UKT  HAVE  THROW*  ASIDE  TUKIR  M.ACK1N0-11OXBS  ASD  ARK  DBEPLY  INTERESTED 
THE  HAZARD  Of  BEDES-kEHEX-CRAI'. 
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An  efficient  police  force  soon  had  the  distnc  well  in  hand  and  the  ,1  sor  1  - 
thereafter  was  of  a  desultory  nature.    Gangs,  instead  of  infesting  whole  d.s- 
Z I  -.ntined  to  street  cornel*,  and  driven  from  there  e,  her  to  places 
1     ;  they  were  strictly  observed  or  to  parts  unknown.    Gradually  another 
element  was  eating  its  way  into  the  erstwhile  new  and  reducing  its  spmt  to 

.  „o  ul  s„.,n,i,M..».    From  Cherry  Hill,  steadily  northward  the  new  ele- 

,,    on,-,,  its  way,  and  the  old  was  compelled  to  seek  the  other  side  of  the 
v  Zy  fn,.u  the  scene  of  their  past  glories.    Even  the  tern  ,1c  I'.ve  I  omte 
as'ren/ered  a  safe  thoroughfare,  and  though  when  in  the  '70s,  a  C  maman 
£L  up  his  abode  in  Pell  Street  the  shrews  threw  boding  water  over  him  he 
2nZ  of  a  whole  colony  of  Mongols  went  steadily  on   and  in  spite  of  the 
Whyos^nd  other  toughs  succeeded  in  finnly  establishing  themselves. 

A  remarkable  evolutionary  process  is  noticeable  on  the  East  Side  Out  of  a 
scene  of  sylvan  bliss  in  one  century  was  evolved  a  center  of  brawl  and  not, 
and  tins  a£nn  has  been  rendered  into  a  hive  of  industry,  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  keenest,  but  where  the  peace  of  civilization  prevads. 


OF  THE  EAST  SIDE. 

THE  East  Side  is  everything  but  American.  The  manners  and  tongues 
of  the  people  are  foreign,  and  once  within  the  limits  of  this  great  center 
of  poverty  one  can  easily  imagine  himself  transported  to  a  foreign  land. 
By  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  one  can  be,  without  travel,  m 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  and  visit  several  sections  of  these 
nations.  Here  can  be  studied  the  customs,  manners,  and  beliefs  of  at  least  ball 
a  dozen  foreign  lands,  and  a  score  of  dialects  can  be  heard  that  baffle  the  under- 
standing of  the  most  learned  linguist.  So  varied  are  the  languages  spoken 
that  while  a  certain  foreign  tongue  serves  in  one  district  it  is  of  no  value  at  all 

in  another.  ,        .   .      .,  ti 

Of  all  the  foreign  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  section  ot  the  city, 
one  that  makes  itself  most  manifest  is  the  intense  clannishness  which  possesses 
these  people.  They  hold  aloof  one  from  the  other,  and  will  not  mingle  it .  they 
ran  hHp  it.  Vet  in  spite  of  themselves  they  are  mingling.  Their  children 
born  here  arc  reaching  out  into  the  world,  and  their  hands  clasp  across  the  bar- 
riers. With  the  generations  to  come  these  sections  will  disappear,  and  all  blen 
into  an  harmonious  American  whole. 

Striking  out  from  the  City  Hall  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  it  is  but  a  shori 
distance  to  Paradise  Park,  the  center  of  the  Five  Points.  This  district,  once 
famed  as  the  stamping  ground  for  the  worst  thugs  and  thieves  that  ever  breathed 
in  New  York  City— the  "  Whyo  gang"— is  now  a  quiet,  peaceable  little  breath- 
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ing  spot,  showing  on  all  sides  what  good  influences  ean  accomplish.  Here,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Five  Point*  Mission  School,  are  a  lot  of  Italian  youths 
—little  business  men  and  little  gamblers.  They  have  thrown  aside  their  black- 
ing boxes  and  are  deeply  interested  in  the  hazard  of  "  sobcn-'lcben— crap  " 
until  the  approach  of  a  possible  customer,  when  the  game  brooks  up  immedi- 
ately and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  eager  lads  all  pointing  down  at  his 
boots  and  shouting,  "Shine!  free  cents-come  on!"  Brush  thom  aside,  and 
without  any  signs^of  disappointment  tliey  are  hack  at  their  game  until  some 
other  prospective  patron  arrives. 

Striding  across  the  park  is  a  tall  woman,  swarthy  of  feature,  clad  in  a  holio- 
trope  skirt,  brown  waist,  and  a  blhe-and-gold  kercbief  across  her  ample  bosom. 
On  her  head  she  bears  a  tremendous  bundle  which  would  cause  an  ordinary 
mortal  to  groan  beneath  its  weight,  yet  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  her  at  all. 
She  has  been  accustomed  to  that  form  of  drudgery  from  childhood,  and  though 
you  feel  like  strangling  the  hulking  brute  of  a  husband  who  shamble,  along  be- 
hind her,  she  sees  nothing  wrong  in  his  easy,  nonchalant  manner.  One  little 
gambler  slinks  away  from  the  game  as  the  pair  approach  ;  Ins  father  will  not 
tolerate  idleness,  and  woe  betide  him  if  he  is  caught  at  play. 


Follow  this  queer  couple  through  Baxter  Street,  whore,  if  one  betrays  any 
Signs  of  verdancy  or  appears  in  the  leant  seedy,  ho  will  be  dragged  into  one  of 
the  second-hand  clothing  stores  that  line  tin-  street,  and,  after  running  lb"  gaunt- 
let of  muscular,  strident  "puller-,  in"  you  OOlriO  into  Mulberry  Bond  Park,  before 
which  a  swarm  of  foul  pest  spots  have  given  way.  You  ure  in  the  heart  of  the 
Italian  district.  About  you  there  swirls  a  gaudy,  busy  throng,  through  whole 
veins  courses  the  impetuous  blood  of  southern  Europo,  who  in  their  loves  and 
hates  are  tiery  and  fierce,  and  who  are  as  quick  to  strike  as  they  are  to  COTOU, 
Thoy  seem  to  be  continually  quarreling  as  they  speak.  Their  impetuosity  finds 
an  outlet  in  the  quick,  jerky,  loud  utterances,  and  the  soft,  languorous  tongue  of 
which  the  poet  speaks  is  unheard.  Across  the  park  is  Mulberry  Street,  by  Home 
dubbed  "The  Italian  Wall  Street,"  because  of  the  many  banking  bouses  and 
money  exchanges  that  line  that  thoroughfare.  1  low  deep-root.  «l  tbe  elannishncss 
of  the  Italian  is,  manifests  itself  in  these  banking  establishments,  which,  although 
thoy  have  time  and  again  proved  irresponsible,  are  still  trusted  by  the  colony, 
who  prefer  the  hazard  of  an  absconding  banker  to  the  security  of  a  savings  bank 
where  Italian  is  not  spoken. 

The  great  Italian  colony  is  the  result  of  wholesale  fraud  and  deception  prac- 
ticed on  a  simple-minded  people  by  their  kinsmen,  who  saw  in  this  folk  an 
opportunity  for  amassing  wealth.  The  padrone  who  contracts  to  furnish  strong 
men  to  dig  trenches  and  build  railroads  sends  to  his  agent*  in  Italy,  who  till  the 
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country  with  gaudy  posters,  tolling  of  a  land  whore  gold  can  be  dug  l:y 
„        ttle  farms  are  sold,  the  money  invested  in  a  passage ,to  America ;  butat 
,  bZeOffice  fcheBO  deluded  people  are  .not  by  their  wily  brethren,^  hasten 
to  dSonizo  them,  and  then,  from  seemingly  purely  philanthropic  motives, 
offer  ^o  Mooure  work  for  then,    The.y  must  be  supplied  with  the  necessaj  in  - 
£ii  Which  are  furnished  at  most  outrageous  prices ;  they  are  tunic lover 
to  te  or  whom  they  were  brought,  and  the  padrone  reced  es  a  large  comm*- 
ion     The  pay,  which  is  to  then,  a  godsend,  is  a  eut  m  the  rate  paid  to  hose 
To*  placd  they  come  ...  fill ;  the  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  lodgings  to  hese 
*Z  H  -es  Lost  devours  their  earnings,  and  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
2  and  debt  until  they  grow  wiser  and  tear  themselves  away  from  the  rush- 
"ZL  of  .1-  padrone' and  strike  out  for  themselves.    Then  others  must  be 
'over  ...  take  their  places,  and  so  they  keep  on  commg  and  coming, 
pouriuK  into  this  country  in  great  hordes  every  year  ... 

1     A«-„v  f>  ,  the  padrone  the  brawny  laborer  seeks  a  home,  and  finds  it  with 

80,  ,,,„„,  ,nan  who  has  already  emancipated  himse  f  from  the  master  Hu 

^dlord  is  burdened  with  children,  among  them  several  daughters,  one  of  ,  ho  n 
.oon  becomes  wife  and  slave  to  the  hoarder,  who  sets  up  for  himself  and  takes 

in  hoarders  too.  .  ,  a 

H»t  eve.  then  the  Italian  is  not  free  from  the  padrone,  lie  has  shaken  off 
one  specimen  only  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  another.  From  the  importing 
padrone  to  the  contracting  padrone  is  only  a  step.  In  his  seareh  for  labor  he  is 
handicapped  by  his  ignorance  of  the  vernacular,  and  is  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  employment  bureau,  where  he  must  pay  a  large  commission  for 
the  privilege  of  being  placed  on  the  list  of  applicants,  and  in  many  cases  must 
agree  to  give  up  a  large  percentage  of  his  earnings  every  week  for  the  right  to 
become  one  of  the  «  gangs "  furnished  to  railroads  or  to  building  contractors. 
The  poor  fellow,  by  this  time  rendered  homesick,  begins  to  dream  of  a  return  to 
the  simple  life  he  led  before  he  came  here  seeking  for  gold.  And  now  he  falls 
into  the  hands  of  another  padrone,  who  offers  to  take  care  of  his  savings. 
Denying  himself  everything  hut  the  meanest  animal  comforts,  he  hoards  every 
penny  agaiosl  the  .lav  be  will  re-embark  for  home,  lie  is  happy  now.  At  last 
he  has  amassed  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.    He  will  withdraw 

the  money,  purchase  a  steerage  ticket,  and  soon  he  will  be  home,  away  h  

the  carking  care  and  heart-breaking  sorrows  of  America.  But,  alas,  a  rumor 
flies  like  wildfire  through  the  colony.  Ho  rushes  along  the  street  like  one  be- 
reft of  his  senses;  he  reaches  the  banker's  office  ;  a  crowd  has  gathered  in  front 
of  the  place.  Gone  are  the  glittering  gold  pieces  which  he  gazed  at  through  the 
Window  but  yesterday  ;  gone,  too,  is  the  banker  with  his  hard-earned  savings 
and  those  of' hundreds  more  just  like  him.  He  shrieks  aloud  in  his  agony; 
wild  threats  rush  from  his  Hps,  and  the  stiletto  would  not  be  long  in  finding 
its  way  to  the  bankers  heart  if  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  him.  The  police 
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drive  him  away,  and  sorrowfully  he  returns  to  his  home,  to  begin  anew  the 

'""on  Sunday  the  Italian  quarter  is  a  merry  spot.  The  trench  digger,  the  rag- 
picker, the  barber,  all  throw  aside  their  cares;  they  gather  m  the  hack  yards 
around  kegs  of  beer,  which  have  been  purchased  jointly,  ami  with  beer  and 
8ong  and  cards  they  spend  the  day,  with  now  and  then  a  fight  or  a  cutting 
Bcnfpe  to  bring  the  festivities  to  a  sudden  close.  On  holy-days  the  yards  a  e 
transformed  into  shrines,  and  are  thronged  all  day  long  by  the  devout  come  to 
kneel  before  the  saint  whose  day  it  is.  The  streets,  too,  are  gay  on  these  days 
with  processions  in  honor  of  the  saint,  and  you  see  the  laborer  transformed  into 
another  being  as  he  stmts  along  behind  a  band  of  music,  all  resplendent  in  the 
.lories  of  the  uniform  of  the  ««  Bersaglieri »  or  the  gnudy  trappings  of  the  hus- 
L  The  Italian  love  for  glitter  and  pomp  will  vent  itself  in  the  purchase  ot 
goi-eous  trappings  to  be  used  on  these  festal  days.  In  another  direction  does 
thc'"ame  for  di,plav  manifest  itself:   -he  Italian  funeral  ,>  a  gl.tt.-rmg 

pam.plv.  with  muMe.  uniforms  and  banners,  and  long  hues  of  carriages  follow- 
ine  a  gayly  caparisoned  hearse  hearing  a  purple  coffin. 

Rome,  Naples,  Calabria,  and  Sicily  give  to  this  colony  its  members,  and  little 
love  is  displayed  between  the  sections.  The  Calabrese  are  looked  down  upon 
by  all  the  others  as  the  lowest  type  of  Italian  ;  the  Sicilian  ranks  next,  and  the 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  vie  for  first  honors.  One  Roman  will  not  betray  an- 
other, although  he  may  surrender  a  Calabrese  to  the  detectives  who  may  want 
him  for  some  cutting  affray,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  members  of  the  same 
secret  society,  when  all  provincial  prejudices  will  give  way  before  the  ft* 
ternal  tie.  Besides,  the  Italians  regard  the  police  as  intruders,  and  piefe,  to 
settle  their  affairs  in  their  own  way.  They  are  hnn  behevers  in  the 
taUonix,  and  would  mete  out  punishment  in  that  way  without  the  aid  of  intiu- 

sive  authorities.  ,  . ,  c„„  t. 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  that  Park  Row,  on  the  east,  would  confine  the 
Italian  colony,  but  within  recent  years  they  have  crowded  across  that  thorough- 
fare, down  into  the  heart  of  Cherry  Hill,  depriving  that  locality  of  the  distinc- 
tion it  once  held  as  being  one  of  the  toughest  parts  of  the  City.  Gone  are 
the  «  Bangs,"  the  rowdies  and  the  hoodlums,  the  "  speak  easies,  and  the  hideous 
dives  of  vice.  Instead,  an  industrious  people,  giving  the  police  a  minimum 
of  trouble,  and  causing  a  few  old  residents  to  shake  their  heads  mournfully  over 
departed  "glories."  Cherry  Street,  Oak  Street,  Roosevelt  Street  and  its  envi- 
rons, once  fraught  with  peril,  are  now  safe  enough  for  the  most  timid. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Italian  encroachment  of  this  district  comes  the  l.reek. 
It  was  over  here  that  the  first  troop  of  Grecian  patriots,  imbued  with  tne 
spirit  if  not  the  strength  of  their  glorious  ancestry,  gathered  to  embark  forme 
mother  country  a  few  years  ago  and  help  attack  the  Turk.  It  was  here  that 
the  air  rang  with  wild  "Zitos"  when  the  news  of  victory  came  over  the  wires, 
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A  MKETING  UK  THE  GREEK  PUSH-CART  PEDDLERS'  CLUB. 

and  here  men  wept  when  they  rend  the  story  of  the  Greek  host*  fleeing  in 
frantic  haste  from  the  resistless  Mussulman  horde. 

There  are  not  many  of  them  hero,  perhaps  a  few  thousand,  who  eke  out  a 
scant  livelihood  hy  vending  fruits  and  candies  from  push-carts.  They  have 
a  hard  time  of  it,  poor  fellows !  They  succeed  in  getting  into  everyhody'B  way, 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  have  enacted  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of 
their  commerce.  If  they  are  not  displaying  luscious  fruits,  they  are  thrusting 
huge  bunches  of  flowers  into  yonr  face;  and  here,  too,  the  municipal  authorities 
interfere.  The  police  courts  know  them  well,  hut  kindly  magistrates  have  come 
to  know  them  too.  and  they  frequently  sympathize  with  then.. 

Hut,  withal,  they  manage  to  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it  after  the  day  8  work 

or  the  day's  impriso  ent  is  over.     See  them  in  the  Cafe  Thermopylae  or 

Cafe  Athenia  on  Madison  Street,  smoking  from  chibouks,  or  sipping  coffee, 
or  reading  the  latest  news  from  home.  They  are  apparently  without  B  care, 
and.  as  if  to  bear  out  that  impression,  they  hurst  into  snatches  of  song.  Dive 
into  Hamilton  Street,  another  departed  glory,  and  hear  the  tinkling  of  the 
mandolin,  and  the  glorious  though  untrained  voices  trolling  exquisitely  the 


sweet  pastoral  or  the  warrior's  song,  and  one  feel*  suro  that  they  are  a  happy, 
cureless  people. 

Crossing  Catharine  Street  one  plunges  right  into  the  Jewish  district,  or 
rather  strikes  the  outskirts  of  it.  It  is  interesting  to  begin  down  here,  because 
this  was  tin'  scene  of  the  last  struggle,  the  spot  where  the  .Jewish  colonist  found 
the  greatest  resistance.  Hero  in  Cherry  and  Monroe  Streets,  once  occupied  ull 
the  way  by  Irishmen,  strong,  sturdy,  and  brave,  there  are  to-day  Jews. 

The)  me  from  southern  Russia,  a  hardy  people,  wiih  grim  dotOrmblOtion, 

Thoy  resisted,  with  more  courage  than  the  others,  the  barbarities  of  the(V.nr, 
and  fought  most  bitterly  for  their  rights.  Thoy  came  with  the  last  exodus, 
and  found  the  congested  district  to  the  north  not  to  their  liking.  The  river 
front  attracted  them,  and  they  sought  t..  mala-  their  abodes  there  ;  but  their  in- 
road was  resisted  fiercely  by  thoSO  who  were  already  in  possession,  and  lor  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  to  surrender  their  desire,  lint  a  truly 
brave  people  tiro  of  contest,  and  the  Irish  gradually  withdrew,  Hume  to  the  WOUl 
side  of  the  city  and  others  to  Cherry  Hill. 

Today  the  Jews  are  in  complete  possession  ;  and  Corleiu  s  Hook  Park,  once 
the  scene  of  many  a  row,  is  now  quiet  and  pOOCOablo.     The  Corlcars  Hook 
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E£  STJS  3K  hlS  «  mile  in  length,  well  .opt,  b  >Wg£ 
fnd  lined  for  the  most  part  with  dwellings  of  a  good  class,  it  has  become  ti  c 
n ml  unea  «         '  T,    ,  rt  of  the  8treet  ,s  given  over  to 

E  rooms,  newspaper  offices,  and  o  great  building  dedicated  to  mtdkrtod 

erected  by  the  Educational  Alliance.   Sitnated  on  the  comer  of  East 
purposes  erecieo j>y  ^  the  m      t  thnt  (lraws 

St^S^tSTSES  to  1  .-.-way.    It  has  been  estimated  that 
olontyZusand  people  visit  it  weekly.    To  the  Russian  .Indent ,  driven  fro 
L- Cilen.v  or  u.  ivorsitv,  this  brilliant  thoroughfare  is  especially  attractive  I 
ik  the  other  streets  of  the  Ghetto.    Nightly  the  Ghetto  pours  ,ts  best 
lUm>  into  this  street,  and  the  road  is  filled  with  a  never-ending  process  on 
SS  dressed,  bright,  and  apparently  without  a  care.    The  Russian  monopoly  es 
Z  Pr  ion^nd  the  street  has  been  called  "Nev*ky  Prospekt,"  m  good- 
natured  sarcasm,  after  the  famous  boulevard  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  coffee  parlor  is  an  attractive  resting  place  after  the  promenade,  and 
ovor  the  coffee  and  cake,  or  tea  a  la  /.'—    the  quiet  talk  is  eon- 
tod  by  the  little  groups  that  gather  about  the  marble-topped  tables,  or  he 
conversation  becomes  general  if  the  gathering  is  congenial.    Every  type  o  the 
Ghetto  may  be  found  in  the  coffee  parlor,  and  the  social  spirit  engendered 
bv  the  close  touch  across  the  table,  the  better  understanding  arrived  at  over  he 
harmless  beverages,  is  serving  a  good  purpose.    It  is  amusing  to  note  the  twinkle 
in  the  eve  of  the  church  pillar  as  be  listens  to  the  young  enthusiast  describe 
the  wonders  of  the  baseball  game,  or  to  see  this  young  sport  listening  with  rapt 
attention  to  a  long-haired  Russian  descant  on  Darwin  s  theory.    Ihese  coffee 
,„„:...- have  their  rounders,  who  stay  up  all  night  and  visit  all  the  parlors  in  rota- 
tioil,  iust  like  the  uptown  resorts. 

Iron,  Canal  Street  we  should  step  over  to  the  Bowery,  because  of  the  two 
Y  iddish  theaters  permanently  established  there.  The  theaters  are  known  as  the 
Thalia  and  the  Windsor.     The  former  is  the  Old  Bowery  of  historic  mem- 
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on     These  theaters  are  deplorable  institutions,  serving  only  to  degrade  heir 
patrons.    They  are  absolutely  of  no  literary  value  and,  while  the  players  are 
„r  nd  women  of  some  ability,  the  plays  are  of  the  crudest,  most  clap-trap 
order  i  tending  to  glorify  the  Jew.    If,  however,  they  should  be  viewed  merely 
the/serve  their  purpose  well,  and  the  fishwife  the  peddler 
„.,  the  tailor  arc  carried  away  from  the  realm  of  care  and  woe  and  transported 
^scenes  of  happiness.    Friday  and  Saturday  nights  are  the  chief  theater-gomg 
evenings.   The  better  classes  do  not  visit  these  theater,  winch  have  been  given 
o  e    to  the  lower  strata,  a  none-too-eritieal  crowd     The  JJW»^ 
Ghetto  ignore  them,  and  the  gallery  god  is  the  all-powerful  cr  tic     But  he 
il  a  partisan,  and  will  not  tolerate  a  kindly  word  for  any  one  but  his  especial 

^TLrous  other  phases  of  life  present  themselves  for  consideration  in  the 
Ghetto    There  are  the  big  building,  devoted  entirely  to  the  "  sweating  Indus- 

,  „.„,.«  where  some  poor  congregation  has  transformed  a  loft  into  a  house 
of  worship;  the  synagogues,  some  lavish  in  Oriental  ornamentation,  other, 
crowded  into  shop  buildings  and  tenement  houses,  sometimes  as  many  as  three 
in  one  building;  the  different  feast  and  fast  days,  with  unique  ceremonial,  and 
observances;  the  numerous  charities;  the  many  benefit  societies,  composed  of 
W  /,  £  .  and  the  home  life  of  a  home-loving  people.    All  these  things  are 

,,,  „f  PSttM1,iv,  -tu.lv  bv  the  faithful  .tu.le.it  of  humanity    But  we  mus 
hS  out  from  the  Ghetto  to  the  other  sections  of  the  East  Side  which  have 

yfltSi«i  preset,,  itself  next  for  consideration.    A  tremendous 
foreign  element,  boasting  of  more  voters  than  the  Americans  of  the  crty  t 
occupies  three  miles  of  the  East,  Side.    The  German  citizen,  never 
with  a  more  civilized  early  training  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  brings  mtli 
him  to  this  country  skilled  hands,  powerful  sinews,  frugality  uprightness,  and  in- 
dustry.  He  is  dependent  on  no  one  but  himself  and  his  Maker,  and  is  no  sooner 
on  the  soil  of  a  new  land  than  he  at  once  east,  about  for  means  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  plying  the  same  vocation  in  which  he  was  engaged  before  he  lett  t  e 
mother-country.    Or,  if  be  has  no  handicraft,  he  offers  his  strength  to  the  high- 
e-»  bidder,  and  becomes  one  of  the  thousands  of  workers  ...  the  busy  lnve-i 
industry.    His  sons  and  daughters  are  imbued  with  a  desire  for  education,  wine 
is  ca>,h  obtained,  and  thev  generalh  succeed.    They  have  no  ,pec.al  character- 
istics of  dress  or  manner.    They  merge  into  the  great  whole,  and  pas.  througn 
their  lives  without  attracting  the  comment  that  other  classes  of  foreigner,  do. 

Still,  there  are  a  few  little  features  of  their  lives  that  are  perhaps  interest- 
ing    First,  is  a  fondness  for  music,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  many  ' 
V,  r.h,.  ;  then,  the  love  for  athletics  and  sports,  which  expresses  itself  in  uh 
many  Turn  and  Schniitzen  societies.  «!•*•♦» 
For  a  short  space  the  German  district  is  flanked  by  the  "  gas-house  district, 
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which  extends  from  Tenth  to  Twenty-third  Streets  en6t  of  First  Avenue,  ami  is  a  rather  unruly  part  of  town.  Rough 
laborers,  employed  in  the  gas  works  and  car  stables,  reside  there,  and  they  lack  good  influences.  Here  may  bo  found 
the  "morgue,"  as  the  cheap  whisky  shop  is  known,  the  gin-mill,  and  the  gang  which  assembles  on  the  street  comer 
and  amuses  itself  by  plaguing  pedestrians.  It  is  the  scene  of  mixed-ale  rows  in  which  heads  are  broken,  and  I  nun 
Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning  the  "growler"  rushes  freely. 

North  of  Thirty-fourth  Street  the  aspect  begins  to  change.  The  population  becomes  more  cosmopolitan,  and 
German,  Irish,  and  Americans  mingle  freely;  with  the  former,  however,  in  the  largest  proportion.    1 1  ere,  too,  one 

  finds  oases  in  this  arid  desert  of  brick  barrack-  ; 

whole  blocks  of  private  dwellings,  occupied  by 
people  of  independent  means,  break  up  the  fUO 
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nOtonoUS  rows  of  tenement  houses.  After  one 
passes  the  "slaughter-house"  district,  at  Fortieth 

Street,  these  oases  become  more  and  more  Ire 
(juent,  until  it  seems  as  if  the  backbone  of  the 
tenement  house  has  Lion  broken.     Hut  it  is  uOl 
for  long  that  this  happy  delusion  remains.  Tub 
tenement  bouse  is  master  of  the  situation,  and 

above  Fifty  ninth  Street  is  again  in  almost   n 

pletO  control. 

At  Sixty-fifth  Street  one  detects  signs  of  a 
Slavic  population,  and  a  few  blocks  farther  north 
is  the  heart  of  the  llohemian  district.  How  largo 
this  colony  is  has  not  been  determined,  but  a  fair 
estimate  can  be  made  from  the  fact  that  they  OCOU- 
p\  somewhat  over  half  a  mile  of  territory.  They 
arc  a  hard-working  lot,  living  in  the  most  abject 
misery  and  ignorance,  and  in  manners  uncouth 
and  vulgar.  They  are  huddled  together  in  moBt  squalid  tenements,  and  rarely  venture  out 
of  the  district  in  which  they  have  fixed  their  abodes.  They  have  little  to  cheer  their  fives, 
and  the  beggarly  pittance*  they  earn  in  the  big  cigar  shops  where  they  are  employed  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  reach  out  for  better  things.  Men.  women,  and  children,  all  are 
connected  with  the  cigar-making  industry,  and  a  half  dozen  factories  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
colony  give  them  work. 

Strikes  occur  there  with  great  frequency,  and  the  stubbornness  of  these  people  Standi 
them  in  good  stead,  for  they  generally  succeed.  I'.ut  with  all  their  industrial  warfare  and 
self-exposure  to  hunger  thev  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  improving  their  lives,  and  are  destined 
to  wait  a  long  time  before  'their  abject  condition  will  .-hang'-.  Except  when  they  are  on  a 
strike  thev  are  a  peaceable  people  and  give  the  police  but  little  trouble. 

A  Btrange  people  these,  almost  untouched  by  the  influences  tliat  are  refining  mosl  of  the 

other  foreign  colonic*.     A  poverty-stricken  district,  where  squalor  is  omnipresent  and  vshcrc 
social  mm  -t  is  at  its  highest  tension.     F rightfully  clannish  are  these  people,  and  they  refuse 
to  miflelC  with  any  but  their  own.     Within  their  midst  morals  are  loose  ami  superstition  great. 
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The  people  are  doomed  to  a  hopeless  ex- 
igence; even  the  children,  who  by  accident 
of  birth  are  American,  Beoro  without  hope, 
and  it  will  take  several  generations  before 
the  Slavonic  taint  of  servility  and  vulgarity 
will  entirely  disappear.  It  is  impossible  to 
touch  these  Slavs  by  the  same  methods 
through  which  other,  may  be  reached  ;  their 
bigotry,  their  superstition,  their  aloofness  is 
so  intense. 

The  Bohemian  National  Hall,  an  impos- 
ing edifice  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
generating the  population,  accomplished  very 
little;  in  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  beer  saloon 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  its  mosl 
popular  feature.  Saloons  abound  on  every 
street,  sometimes  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  on 
a  block.  The  one  paper  in  the  Bohemian 
tongue,  the  Ulas  Lidu,  does  not  receive  the 
support  from  its  people  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled. 

The  most  northerly  tenement-house  dis- 
trict is  occupied  by  Italians,  and  this  upper 
colony  promise-*  to  become  greater  than  the 
one  surrounding  the  Five  Points.  It  is 
i™<urn  as  Little  Italy.    From  One  Hundred 

Second  to  On  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street  it  stretches  away,  holding 
:;,,„„       limits  a  tremendous  population  that  is  increasing  every  year,  and 
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further 
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promising  to  engulf  the  neat  dwellings  and 
drive  out  the  better  population  above  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street.  Reformers 
and  philanthropists  regard  this  growing  col- 
ony with  dismay.    Beyond  the  reach  of  their 
present  efforts,  which  are  totally  inadequate 
to  more  than  leaven  the  misery  and  ignorance 
of  the  vast  mass  of  humanity  downtown,  tin- 
uptown  foreign  colony  bids  fair  to  present  ex- 
treme difficulties  in  the  near  future.    A  ride 
uptown  will  show  to  the  observer  cross  street 
after  cross  street,  extending  to  the  river,  filled 
with  tenement-houses,  the  inmates  of  which 
are  swarming  over  sidewalks  and  roadways 
with  seemingly  no  object  in  view  except  to 
exist  from  day  to  day.    They  rarely  leave  the 
district  unless  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  «n 
the  still  worse  sections  downtown,  so  that 
they  know  nothing  of  the  beautiful  parts  of 
the  island.    It  is  surprising  how  few  of  them 
visit  Central  Park.    Of  small  parks  there  are- 
as yet  none  in  this  section,  although  the  e.ty 
has  planned  one  at  the  foot  of  One  Hundred 
and  Twelfth  Street,  near  the  Recreation  1  ier. 

A  little  farther  north  the  Harlem  River, 
a  scene  of  industry,  affords  a  harrier  against 

{  roachments  by  the  tenement-bouse.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  that  ternbk 

will  not  succeed  in  throwing  one  of  its  tentacles  across  the  liquid  barrier. 
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THE  (iHETTO-how  dramatic  that  phrase  has  become!  \\  hat  interests 
awake,  how  manifold  the  suggestions  it  gives  birth  to  in  be  bnnn 
Philanthropists,  sociologists,  missionaries,  novelists,  aU  f^**" 
eagerness  to  delve  into  the  wealth  of  that  much-explored,  httle-unde  - 
stood  field  T.f  humanity.  To  the  philanthropist  .1,-  East  Side  ^«8^^- 
£Z  and  misery,  squalor  and  poverty,  which  his  wealth  can  alleviate   to  he 

,.„„„„,  ,  rC  ds  -.h  the  appeal- of  anguished  souls,  desp.nrmg  been  e 

aTm^onlawMtminight  be  saved  if  the  story  of  peace  and  Ration  ware 
Sjt  tie  enthusiastic  social  reformer,  burning  with  a  desire  to  regenerate 
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mankind  and  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization  it  holds  out  ^luiemtntrf 
magnificent  possibilities  for  the  demonstration  of  Ins  theory  ;  t»  the  mm .lut 
„  suggests  "human  interest"  with  a  background  that  would  lend  itself  most 
gratii  i  inglj  to  the  realism  his  inspired  pen  would  paint. 

Jet,  with  all  its  allurements,  with  all  its  possibilities,  it  is  a  most  baffl m 

field,  so  strangely  is  it  (  stituted,  bo  great  are  the  contrasts,  so 

characters,  so  varying  the  phases.  Here  is  poverty,  .talking  grim  y,  caning 
a  hundred  miseries  in  its  train.  Here  are  lives  into  winch  there  b»  ««« 
ever  crept  a  ray  of  sunshine,  to  whom  everything  that  has  been,  is,  and  Will  ue, 
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is  like  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  Here  is  hitter  disappointment  for  one  who 
struggles  and  aspires,  and  is  denied  the  success  deserved.  Here  if  wealth, 
sordid  and  cruel,  grinding  human  flesh  and  bones  and  reaping  more  wealth, 
Here  is  vice,  boldly  flaunting  itself  in  the  faces  of  the  innocent,  reaping  D 
golden  harvest,  and  dragging  souls  to  perdition.  Here  is  sloth,  unwilling  t" 
share  the  God-given  burdens,  and  preying  upon  the  credulous  and  the  be- 
nevolent. 

Here,  too,  dwell  simple  Truth;  plain  Innocence; 
Unsullied  Beauty;  sound,  unbroken  Youth, 

Patient  of  labor,  with  0  little  pleased 
Health  ever  blooming;  unambitious  Toil ; 
Calm  Conteuiplution,  and  poetic  Ease." 

The  pride  of  "a  stiff-necked  people"  stands  in  the  way  of  the  philanthropist 
seeking  to  reach  those  who  would  he  worthy  of  his  disinterested  benevolence. 
He  discovers  that  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  being  drunk  by  the  unworthy, 
while  those  whom  he  strove  to  reach  conceal  their  need  from  prying  eyes. 
The  exalted  missionary,  bringing  words  that  to  her  mean  everlasting  life,  finds  a 
people  obstinately  clinging  to  a  faith  that  was  old  before  hers  was  born-Q  fa.th 

for  which  thousands  have  died  martyrs' deaths,  and  for  which  mill  s  more  have 

suffered.  She  discovers  that  the  few  souls  which  she  thought  she  had  saved 
were  lost  to  her  before  she  reached  them,  and  that,  while  mouthing  the  gospel 
of  brotherly  love,  they  brought  sacrifices  to  the  altar  of  Mammon.  The 
social  reformer  discovers  that  those  to  whom  be  would  preach  his  theories 
regard  them  as  chimerical.  He  is  constrained  to  first  modify  and  then  discard 
the  attempted  demonstration  of  his  theories,  and  from  the  regeneration  pi  man 
kind  he  descends  to  the  regeneration  of  localities.  The  uovelisf  wanders  aim- 
lessly up  and  down  the  streets  seeking  "character."  He  carries  away  with 
him  a  raging  headache,  and  lm/.y  recollections  of  miles  upon  miles  ol  tenement 
houses,  thousand*  upon  thousands  of  children,  making  already  thoroughfares 
well-nigh  impassable,  and,  lastly,  a  hideous  conglomeration  of  M.unds  called 
noise.  He  recalls,  too,  how  jealous  that  great  mass  of  tenement  houses  was  Of 
its  secrets,  how  his  every  step  was  eyed  with  suspicion,  and  how  dOOW  were 
slammed  in  his  face.  More  exasperating  still  is  the  recollection  that  when  he 
finally  stormed  the  citadel  he  was  denied  further  progress  because  he  could  no. 
understand.  A  strange  tongue  confronted  him,  one  that  sounded  familiar 
enough  at  first,  but  passed  further  and  further  away  from  his  comprehension 

and  was  soon  entirely  lost  to  him. 

The  Ghetto,  as  some  call  the  East  Side,  differs  from  all  other  Ghetto, 
in  biston  in  that  it  is  of  voluntary  origin.  There  was  no  deliberate  p  an 
to  organize  an  independent  colony  within  a  city,  but  .<  resulted  from  he 
terrors  of  the  centuries  that  have  passed,  never  assuredly  to  return;  the 
instincts  horn  of  endless  persecutions,  and  the  habit  born  of  compulsion,  com- 
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polled  it.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Ghetto,  having 
its  practical  inception  in  Venice,  had  been  forced  upon  the  .lew.  Little  won- 
der, then,  that  when  the  time  came  when  once  again  the  Jow  might  llvo  whore 

he  chose,  he  was  loath  to  part  with  that  which  had  become  a  part  of  his  life. 
However  the  spirit  may  have  rebelled  against  it  when  lirst  the  Venetian  Doge, 
and  a  few  years  later  Paul  IV..  •  manded  it,  the  long,  long  year,  ol  Injustice 

bad  »o  accustomed  the  .lew  to  the  Ghetto  that  he  .lid  not  know  how  to  live 

outside  its  boundary. 

The  history  of  New  York's  Ghetto  begins  with  the  coronal i.  I  Alex- 
ander [IL,  Czar  of  all  the  Russia*.  The  reign  of  rapine  and  murder  that  was 
instituted  with  tho  conntonunee  of  the  authorities  caused  the  Jews  to  rush  with 
frantic  haste  fro...  beneath  the  sway  of  tho  tyrant.  Tho  late  Harold  Frederic, 
writing  of  "The  New  Exodus"  for  the  New  York  Time,  is  authority  for  tho 
statement  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand  .1.  wish 
families  lied  from  Russia  between  April,  1881,  and  Juno,  L882,  Across  the 
Rhinpland  tllOJ  fled,  and  with  a  prayer  to  .lehovah  they  conlidod  tholr  lives  to 
Whatever  floating  bottom  was  in  thonuay.  "To  America!  "  was  tliu  dominating 
,-rv,  prompted  by  knowledge  of  0  land  of  peace,  a  country  wllOrO  no  tyrant 
hold  arbitrary  sway,  a  nation  where  the  cardinal  truth  of  liberty  and  c.pinl 
opportunities  governed, 

Emerging  from  the  darknc*,  of  oppress!        blinded  by  the  glare  of  the  sun 

ofliboTtj  distracted  and  helpless,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  follow 

their  pioneer  brethren  who  had  already  solved  the  mystery  of  existence  ...  tin. 
country. 

The  great  mass  of  terrified,  knout-scarrod  refugees  still  h-ped  t   near 

those  who  worshiped  the  same  Jehovah,  tell  the  same  longing-,  and  .poke  the 
same  tongue.  So  it  was  that  around  this  handful  of  pioneer*  there  sprang  up 
the  great  colony  which  is  with  us  to-day.  Hester,  Essex,  and  Ludlow  Street* 
were  the  first  to  bo  pre-empted  by  tho  homeless  refugees.  A  few  thousand, 
attracted  by  kinsmen,  found  their  way  to  Raxter,  Hayard,  and  Molt  StTOOti \ 

the  former, however,  became  the  nucleus  around  which  the  great  mass  thronged, 

and  when  the  first  mad  rush  was  over,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  diBtnCl 
bounded  by  Kivington  Street  oti  the  north,  Canal  Street  on  the  south,  the 
Bowory  on  tho  west,  and  Clinton  Street  on  tho  east,  had  been  seized  by  the 

newcomers.    Hut  this  1  alary  limit  has  not  bcon  retained,  and  to  dttj  all  these 

BtrCCtS  with  the  exception  of  the  Mowery,  are  right  in  the  Vflrj  heart  of  the 
Ghetto  It-  boundary  tO-day  is  Tenth  Street  on  the  north,  (  be  n  street  on 
the  south,  Goerck  Street  on  the  east,  and  the  Howry  on  the  WCSt  0  this 
mMl  b.-  added  the  territory  included  between  Haxter  Street,  Bayard  Street,  and 
<  anal  Street. 

Prior  to  this  period  in  Jewish  history  there  wen-  comparatively  few  Kiiwiun- 
I'olish  Jews  in  New  York  City.     A  very  liberal  estimate  wmld  place  the 
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figure  at  thirty  thousand.    These  were 
divided  into  different  groups,  the  two 
chief  centers  being  Baxter  and  Bayard 
Streets,  and  Hester  and  Essex  Streets. 
Hut  even  these  groups  were  of  re- 
cent origin.    Up  to  1876  the  Ger- 
man Jews  had  predominated  in  this 
city  ;  but  the  German  predominance 
began  in  1S4G,  before  which  time  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  Jews  were 
almost  the  only  representatives  of 
their  faith  in  America.     It  is  not 
our  intention  here  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  the  history  of  Jewish 
settlement  in  this  country,  but  we 
give  these  facta  because  they  have 
never  been  mentioned  before. 
The  tenement  house  had,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  new  exodus,  practically 
not  existed  ;  but  with  this  sudden  de- 
mand for  accommodation,  landowners 
perceived  the  possibility  of  spendid 
investments,  and  the  great  barracks, 
which  soon  after  became  an  almost,  un- 
A  RUSSIAN  EXILE.  solvable  problem  for  municipal  authori- 

ties, supplanted  the  thousands  of  neat, 
comfortable  dwellings.  The  few  that  have  resisted  the  onslaught  present  a 
quaint  spectacle.  Their  old-fashioned  stoops,  and  more  antique  attic  windows, 
almost  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  big,  six-story  tenement  house  alongside,  are 
monuments  of  the  East  Side  that  was. 

Truck  drivers,  who  up  to  that  time  had  eked  out  bare  livelihoods,  reaped 
fortunes  in  those  days  by  transforming  their  carts  into  omnibuses,  and  devot- 
ing themselves  exclusively  to  the  guidance  of  wanderers  to  the  homes  of  some 
near  relatives.  It  wns  a  common  spectacle  in  those  days  for  a  large  open 
wagon  to  dash  into  Essex  Street  or  its  environs  loaded  to  overflowing  with 
human  freight.  Men  with  long  beards  and  quaint  corkscrew  curls  ("  Payes  "  they 
are  called)  dangling  over  their  ears,  wrapped  in  heavy  overcoats  (these  even  in 
the  summer  time)  and  vi sored  caps,  under  which  skullcaps  showed;  women  clad 
,  mly  but  in  all  the  colore  of  the  rainbow,  and  their  clipped  hair  rudely  con- 
cealed beneath  rough  wigs;  maidens  as  gorgeously  bedecked,  with  an  even  more 
gaudy  scarf  thrown  over  their  still  unshorn  locks;  children  clad  in  a  combina- 
tion garment  that  reached  from  the  throat  to  the  heels— all  packed  in  the  wagon, 
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clutching  anxiously  the  little  bundle  that  contained  all  their  earthly  possessions, 
and  guarding  most  zealously  a  little  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written  the 
name  and  address  of  the  one  to  whom  they  looked  for  guidance  and  help  in 
this  New  World.    Out  of  the  tenement  house  a  great  crowd  would  rush  and 

surround  the  wagon. 

The  absolute  stranger  was  cared  for  by  bis  countrymen  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Of  one  thing  he  was  certain  :  he  would  not  pass  a  hungry  Sabbath. 
After  "  the  bride  was  welcomed"  on  the  Sabbath  eve,  the  «  Shanimas"  (beadle) 
would  distribute  the  applicants  among  the  various  members  of  the  congregation, 
and  rare  indeed  was  the  Jewish  home  which  had  arrived  at  some  degree  of 
comfort  which  did  not  have  at  least  one  "orach"  (stranger)  at  the  Sabbath 
table.  But  the  influx  of  so  many  strangers  resulted  in  a  lodging-house  system, 
right  in  the  tenement  house.  Many  families  eked  out  their  scant  means  by 
taking  in  boarders.  The  apartments  occupied  by  families  consisted  mainly  of 
a  living  room  and  a  bedroom ;  three  rooms  meant  independence,  while  four 
indicated  affluence;  yet  in  these  two  rooms  there  were  sometimes  to  be  found 
as  many  as  half  a  dozen  boarders,  for  whom  the  living  apartment  became  a 
general  sleeping  room  at  night,  while  the  members  of  the  family  crowded  into 
the  bedroom. 

Hester  and  Ludlow  Streets,  as  has  been  stated,  were  the  two  main  artenes  of 
the  colony,  and  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  thoroughfares  was  the  huh 
around  which  the  great  population  revolved.  Here  originated  the  "  Big  Mar- 
ket," so  called  because  everything  but  pork  is  sold  there.  It  became  also  a 
market  place  for  labor;  willing  toilers  would  gather  there  every  morning  and 
await  the  arrival  of  some  one  who  needed  their  services.  Tailors  preponder- 
ated ;  not  because  the  workers  had  plied  the  needle  in  Russia,  but  having 
learned  that  there  was  a  demand  for  tailors  in  the  city,  they  had  abandoned 
their  previous  vocations,  to  become  operators  of  the  nerve-racking  machine  or 
the  back-breaking  pressor's  iron. 

For  those  who  had  no  handicraft  there  was  but  one  resource— peddling. 
Sume  took  to  hawking  vegetables  and  fish.  They  found  a  good  market  for 
their  wares  right  at  home,  while  those  who  adopted  the  basket  were  com- 
pelled to  wander  out  from  the  Ghetto.  Hundreds  of  these  itinerant  merchants 
soon  found  their  way  all  over  the  city,  and  others  crossed  the  river  to  Brook- 
lyn. The  peddler's  life  was  indeed  bitter.  From  early  morning  until  the 
shades  of  night  drove  him  hack  to  his  mean  home  he  climbed  innumerable 
flights  of  stairs,  knocking  at  doors,  and,  with  much  trepidation,  repeating  the 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  his  basket  in  the  broken  English  that  the  pioneers 
who  had  advised  him  had  imparted  to  him  with  many  difficulties.  He  trembled 
lest  the  door  might  be  slammed  in  his  face.  His  sensitive  nature  shrank  from 
such  rudeness.  He  feared  that  his  scanty  earnings  might  be  depleted  by  the 
theft  of  some  of  bis  wares.    If  he  was  graciously  permitted  to  enter,  he  plucked 
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up  courage  and  repeated  the  catalogue:  "Suspi.-ml.Ts,  collali  buttons,  Mastic, 
matches,  henkeches— please,  lady,  buy."  If,  perclmuce,  the  good  woman  would 
demand  something  that  he  had  not  enumerated,  he  would  invite  her— thanks 
to  the  forethought  of  his  instructors— to  "  look  in  basket." 

These  peddlers— "  porlere  "  they  were  called  in  the  Ghetto— were  oftentimes 
men  who  had  been  wealthy  merchants  in  Russia,  but  hud  been  compelled  to 
flee,  leaving  their  possessions  behind.  Often  they  were  the  .  //>.  ,  and  in  their 
ranks  were  to  be  found  precentors  aud  theological  students;  men  of  great  bib- 
lical and  Talmudic  erudition, 
Russian  lives  in  Talmud 
their  hands  nor  done  any 
ing  the  hymns  and  jere- 
liturgy,  had  thrilled 
them  to  tears  or 
dies  of  joy.  These 
pelled  to  expose 
ships  of  the  ped- 
terrors  that  sccim-.l 
cess,  were  added 
hoodlums,  and  often 
returned  to  their 
laged,  clothes  ruined, 


who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
academics ;    who    had    never  soiled 
manual  labor;  whoso  voices,  ckant- 
miads   of   the   orthodox  Jewish 
their    hearer*,    and  moved 

elevated  them  to  rhapso- 
men   were   now  com- 
.  I     themselves  to  the  hard- 
dlcr's  life.    To  the 
a  part  of  the  hnsi- 
the  attacks  of  the 
these  poor  unfortunates 
homes  with  baskets  pil- 
and  features  bruised.  Hut 


with  the  perseverance  of  despair  (characteristic  of  the  race,  because  of 
centuries  of  persecution)  they  returned  to  their  labors,  resigned  to  the 
violence,  seeking  bread. 

This  system  of  peddling  became  somewhat  more  ambitions  in  a  short 
while.  The  vendors  soon  learned  the  characters  of  the  women  with  whom 
they  dealt,  and  invited  them  to  purchase  more  costly  articles  than  the  little 
Odds  and  ends  contained  in  the  baskets.  The  opportunity  of  obtaining  clothing, 
furniture,  and  even  jewelry,  on  credit  from  these  men  wa*  welcomed,  and  the 
system  of  "customer  peddling  "  was  horn.  Baskets  were  discarded,  and  packs 
laden  with  dress  patterns,  tablecloths,  blankets,  and  the  like,  were  carried  about 
for  delivery  to  patrons  who  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  wares  in  installments. 
Women,  principally  widows,  embarked  in  the  business  at  this  juncture,  and  as 
the  years  rolled  on  amassed  wealth  ;  they  did  not  deprive  their  brothers  of  any- 
thing, the  field  was  broad  enough  for  all.  Many  an  East  Side  landowner  traces 
the  beginning  of  his  fortune  to  his  "customer  perling"  days.  The  system  has 
been  much  abused  and  brought  much  misery  to  unfortunate  purchasers  whom 
the  law  allows  to  be  thrown  into  jail  in  default  of  prompt  payment  of  the 

installments.  . 

Up  to  this  time  for  the  tailor  and  for  the  huckster  the  conditions  were  no 
bad.    Competition  was  not  very  great,  the  sweat-shop  was  yet  unknown,  and  all 


made  fair  livelihoods.  It  remained  for  later  influxes  to  change  these  condi- 
tions and  bring  misery  into  the  lives  of  the  tailors  and  the  hucksters. 

Hut  there  was  very  little  todistroot  the  minds  of  the  people  from  tho  cares  of 

life.  The  theater  was  unknown,  and  except  when  a  few  jovial  spirit-,  wandered 
into  the  Bowery  and  found  their  way  to  tho  Atlantic  Garden,  vers  little  music 
and  wng  were  heard.  The  synagogues  wore  the  favorite  gathering  places  for 
tin-  men"  who  after  a  day's  toil  and  misery  would  liud  solace  in  poring  over  the 

musty  tomes  of  the  Talmud.    For  the  women  tho  life  was  frightfully  monoto- 

DOUB.  To  them  was  denied,  by  lore-  of  circumstance,  everything  that  would 
make  their  burden-,  easiur  to  bear.  The  antagonism  to  these  people  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  visit  the  parks  and  near-by  resort!,  The  dread 
of  personal  violence  forbade  that. 

The  close  contact  with  the  synagogue  revived  the  religious  spirit  to  a  high 
logreo,  and  places  of  worship  sprang  up  all  over  the  Ghetto,     These  syna- 
gogues were  hv  110  means  pretentious,  in  many  00*08  some  pious  mem 
ber's  front  room  being  utilized.    The   more  aspiring  congregations 
engaged  halls  and  lofts,  transforming  them  into  temples.   The  mem 

bership  of  tho  congregations  was  composed  of  "  landslente,"  clannish 
ness  governing  even  tho  spiritual  features  of  life.     Peddlers  who  had 
boon  |  sontors  hoeamc  precentors  again,  hut  did  not  eeOSO  to  he  ped- 
dlers.   On  Friday  afternoon  thc-c  men  of  dual  occupations  would  hasten 
home  earlier  than  usual  to  recuperate  for  God's  service,  throw  olf  the 

.      .  ■  .1  i»     l.l.„tl.   1      l.i.tl.  lii. 


workday  attire,  and  don 
No  congregation  was 
editor    siilliciont  to 
toil.    Kvon  the  most 
not   alTord    to  pay 
dollars  a  year  for  this 
preached  every  even- 
noon,  eked  out  their  pittances 
to  children  whom  thev  gath  Qpk 
schools  were  called  Chcdcr, 
might  he,  he  still  managed 
(  'holer  to  be  taught  to  read  Ilehr.  w 


the  Sabbath  coal  and  high  hat. 
Wealthy  enough  to  pay  the  pre 
render  him  independent  of 
affluent  congregation  could 
;    more    than    livu  hundred 
service.     The    rabbis,  who 
ing  and  on  the  Sabbath  after- 
hy  giving  religious  instruction 
ered  at  their  homes.  TllCSC 
urn I  however  poor  a  father 
to  send  his  little  boys  to  the 
and  trained  in  Judaism.    Thus  it  is 


H  cause  of  wonderment  to  man;  that  so  large  a  number  of  Jews,  who  have  been 

carefully  trained  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  nice,  prove  faithless  to  the.r  early 
teachings  and  become  agnostics,  and  even  infidels. 

The  mad  rush  from  the  Czar's  domain  stopped  as  suddenly  as  .1  began 
thanks  to  the  more  liberal  views  of  Count  Dmitri  Tolstoi,  who  succeeded 
Ignaticll  as  Russia's  Minister  of  the  Interior.    The  hulk  of  the  immigration,  for 
several  year-  alter  1 882,  was  made  up  of  wives  hastening  to  their  hushan-K 
parents  to  children,  and  sweethearts  to  betrothed.  ^ 
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The  .lows  of  Galicia  began  to  arrive  within  n  few  years  after  the  Russian - 
polish  influx,  and  they  pre-empted  the  district  including  Willet,  Pitt,  Sheriff, 

and  Ridge  Streets.  The  Galician  Jews  were  not  of  the  same  material  as  the 
Russians,  and  did  not  make  as  much  progress  as  their  predecessors.  They  fur- 
nished, for  the  first  time  in  New  York  Jewish  history,  professional  mendicants. 
"Bclmorrore,"  who  knocked  at  every  door  in  the  Russian  Jewish  colony,  and 
with  outstretched  bands,  and  ready  curses  or  blessings  on  their  lips,  demanded 
alms.     They  also  furnished  domestics  and  common  laborers,  who  underbid 

their  Russian  brethren. 

Speaking  a  dialect  similar  in  principle  yet  different  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  their  Russian  brethren,  bigoted  where  the  Russian  was  conservative  and 
even  liberal,  the  two  colonies  could  have  nothing  in  common,  and  were,  and  are 
to-day,  far  apart  and  antagonistic. 

Russia,  in  1891,  was  the  scene  of  another  exodus;  the  persecutions  began 
afresh,  and  brought  greater  hardships  than  those  of  ten  yean  before.  The 
academies  were  emptied  of  their  Jewish  Btudents;  cities  we  e  deprived  of  their 
merchants  and  artisans.  A  narrow  zone  of  residence  was  permitted,  which  being 
already  overcrowded,  now  threatened  to  fill  to  suffocation,  and  flight  was  all 
that  was  left  to  the  Jew.  According  to  Harold  Frederic,  sixty-three  thou- 
sand t-i»ht  hundred  and  sixty-one  adult  fugitives  reached  Hamburg,  on  their 
way  to  England  and  the  United  States,  in  the  forty-seven  weeks  from  July  10, 
1891  to  Mav  81,  L892.  Again  the  greater  number  came  to  this  country,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  remained  in  New  York  City. 

This  addition  to  the  population  worked  many  wonderful  changes  in  the 
economy  of  the  foreign  colony,  Although  it  was  apparent  that  it  would  work 
much  harm,  no  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  refugees  from  finding  shelter. 
In  fact, some  "f  the  more  prosperous  handed  together  and  organized  the  "  Hach- 
aosath  <  ►rehim  "  (Shelter  for  the  Strangers),  and  rented  a  house  where  friend- 
less wanderers  were  cared  for  until  other  provision  could  be  made  for  them. 
It  was  a  great  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  colony,  but  it  was  home  without 
complaint ;  men  were  eager  to  contribute,  and  felt  hurt  if  they  were  not  called 
upon  for  their  ipiota. 

These  new  arrivals  contained  every  conceivable  element,  in  some  respects 
better  and  in  others  worse,  than  the  first  influx.  Common  laborers,  tailors, 
artisans  of  all  kinds,  came  on  the  one  hand  to  underbid  their  predecessors, 
bringing  misery  and  want  for  those  with  whom  they  competed  and  for  them- 
M.|ves.  It  was  then  that  the  "  sweat-shop "  was  horn,  with  all  it-  horror.-. 
Women  crowded  men  from  the  "  finishing"  tables,  and  many  times  from  the 
machines.  At  the  same  time  there  were  professional  men— lawyers,  whose 
knowledge  of  Russian  law  was  valueless  here ;  physicians,  who  prided  them- 
selves upon  their  continental  education,  anil  insisted  that  they  were  more  com- 
petent than  their  American  confreres  ;  writer.-,  whose  ignorance  of  the  vernacn- 
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lar  rendered  their  literary  ability  useless,  until  the  one  Jewish  weekly  that  had 
been  struggling  along  had  competitors;  students,  who  in  the  midst  of  a  bril- 
liant scholastic  career  were  forced  out  into  the  world,  helpless.  Ignorance  and 
vulgarity  culture,  refinement,  and  genius,  base  materialism  and  the  loftiest 
idealism,  were  all  huddled  together  in  the  Ghetto,  struggling,  with  frenzy, 
for  life. 

The  sudden  injection  of  this  new  element  not  only  upset  the  physical 
econon.v  hut  destroyed  the  serenity  of  its  spirit,  Chaos  resulted  from  the 
dash  of  ideas,  and  the  Ghetto  was  forced  back  in  its  progressive  career.  On 
the  one  hand  was  devout  faith,  on  the  other  absolute  skepticism;  conservatives 
and  radicals  fought  bitterly. 

To  the  e-tablishcd  n-i< lent-  tin-  country  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
clear.  The  children,  American  or  foreign  born,  were  in  the  public  schools, 
and  some  were  at  college.  An  effort  was  being  made  to  partake  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  this  land  of  liberty,  and  already  the  Ghetto  bad  furnished 
members  of  the  bar,  physicians,  and  merchants.  To  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  newcomers  the  whole  world  was  out  of  gear.  All  government  was  tyranny. 
Individualism,  anarchy,  was  the  ideal  state.  They  had  been  ejected  from  the 
universities  and  gymnasiums,  bad  been  driven  from  the  cities,  denied  the  right 
to  practice  their  professions,  for  no  just  reason,  and  in  the  agony  of  defeated 
ambition  they  sought  to  destroy  society. 

The  congregational  pillars  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  exertion 
of  communal  authority;  an  organization  was  perfected  and  a  rabbi  imported 
from  Russia,  who  was  proclaimed  head  of  the  community.  It  was  demanded 
of  the  orthodox  that  they  submit  to  the  chief  rabbi's  dictation.  Butchers 
dealing  in  Kosher  meat  were  ordered  to  pay  a  meat  tax.  A  document  attesting 
that  the  meat  was  in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  code  was  given  to  those 
who  yielded,  while  those  who  rebelled  against  the  rabbi's  authority  were  de- 
nounced. The  community  was  notified  that  the  recalcitrants  were  in  "  ( 'herein 
(excommunication i,  and  that  the  meat  sold  by  them  was  "  trepha"  (uncleanly 

A  orj  of  protest  went  up  from  the  butchers,  which  was  not  unheard.  The 
entire  community  was  plunged  into  a  war,  from  which  rabbiuism  emerged 
defeated.  The  greatest  scholars,  the  ablest  writers,  and  the  best  citizens  of  the 
colony  were  ranged  against  the  rabbi.  True,  he  was  not  without  able  allies, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  those  who  sided  with  him  were  those  who  would 
benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  bis  victory.  To  the  credit  of  the  rabbi,  it 
must  be  stated  that  he  played  no  prominent  part  personally  in  the  fight  and 
was  not  aware  when  he  left  Russia  that  he  would  embroil  a  colony  of  his  co- 
religionists in  strife.  The  war  for  supremacy  was  conducted  by  those  who  had 
imported  him,  and  was  bitterly  waged. 

The  one  orthodox  paper  that  was  then  in  existence  was  the  organ  of  the  rab- 
binical party.    Other  papers  appeared,  and  their  columns  were  filled  with  hitter 
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denunciations,  slanderous  accusations,  and  eloquent  appeals  for  independence. 
Pamphlets  were  distributed  broadcast,  describing  misdeeds  committed  by  the 
rabbi  which,  however,  were  proved  to  be  false.  Synagogues  which  had  not 
been  consulted  when  the  plan  for  the  importation  of  a  rabbi  was  formulated 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  independence,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  was  tin  active  partisan. 

The  result  was  an  utter  rout  for  the  rabbinical  party,  and  not  only  the  Jews 
of  New  York  City  but  those  of  the  entire  United  Suites  were  rescued  from 
the  peril  of  an  ecclesiastical  dictatorship.  Jacob  Joseph  Gharif,  the  rabbi 
whom  it  had  been  intended  to  make  supreme,  is  a  resident  of  the  Ghetto 
today,  lie  is  the  head  of  some  two  or  three  congregations,  and  possesses  no 
more' authority  than  any  other  rabbi.  This  authority  is  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  the  people,  who  are  supreme.  The  people  pay  more  heed  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  lay  stndents-the  «  Maskillim  '  — than  to  the  rabbis,  who  have  great 
respect  for  the  power  which  the  Maskillim  can  wield  at  any  moment. 

The  ecclesiastical  war  over,  it  was  believed  that  the  colony  would  now 
resume  its  normal  state,  and  apply  itself  once  again  to  the  task  of  self-improve- 
ment. But  that  was  not  to  be.  The  radical  element,  the  nihilistic  spirit 
which  had  accompanied  the  last  influx,  now  gave  vent  to  itself  in  the  form  of 
anarchistic  agitation.  A  great  peril  confronted  the  colony,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  it.  would  he  submerged  by  the  waves  of  discontent  that  poured 
over  it.  The  anarchistic  propaganda  spread  like  wildlire.  Day  after  day  new 
converts  were  made  to  the  doctrine  of  destruction,  and  every  dancing  hall, 
every  shop,  even  meeting  place,  became  a  forum  from  which  an  apostle  of 
anarchy  thundered  his  prcarhmcnts.  Men  and  women,  heretofore  content  to 
toil,  became  rebels,  and  employers,  erstwhile  benefactors,  became  tyrants. 
Strikes  broke  out,  accompanied  with  violence;  the  police  had  their  hands  full, 
and  professional  labor  agitators  and  demagogues  of  all  kinds  became  dictators, 
with  power  to  crush  all  who  crossed  their  path.  The  orthodox  were  panic- 
si  rieken,  and  those  who  had  hoped  for  good  things  despaired.  The  public  organs, 
in  order  to  exist,  became  anarchistic  in  tone,  all  except  the  one  orthodox  paper, 
which  was  time  and  again  threatened  with  extinction.  The  publishers  and  edit- 
ors were  constantly  in  danger  of  physical  violence,  and  newshoys  who  dared  to 
hawk  the  paper  were  robbed  of  their  wares,  which  were  destroyed.  Even  the 
plays  produced  in  the  Yiddish  theaters  were  anarchistic  in  tone. 

Hut  the  professional  agitator*  encompassed  their  own  undoing,  and  just 
when  they  seemed  within  reach  of  their  ambitions  they  fell.  To  line  their 
coffers,  they  projected  picnics,  excursions,  and  dances,  not  hesitating  to  arrange 
for  public  dances  on  the  Day  of  the  Atonement,  all  in  the  name  of  the 
"propaganda."  The  functions  were  well  patronized,  the  "Torn  Kippur"ball 
being  an  especial  favorite,  as  it  served  to  demonstrate  that  the  Anarchist  was 
above  religious  restraints.  When  accounts  were  called  for,  it  was  found  that 
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nearly  all  the  money  received  had  been  diverted  to  the  personal  benefit  of  the 
agitators,  and  a  cry  arose  against  the  dishonesty  of  the  leaders,  which  gave  the 
Socialists  an  opportunity  to  make  capital  for  their  doctrines.  Anarchy  declined, 
and  socialism  had  its  day  of  triumph. 

The  more  conservative  position  assumed  by  the  new  leaders  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  disgusted  zealots.  Instead  of  attacking  government,  the  form 
was  criticised,  and  instead  of  violence,  political  action  was  preached.  The 
anarchistic  organs  died  natural  deaths,  and  socialistic  writings  were  read  with 
avidity.  Socialistic  orators  held  sway,  and  Socialist  candidates  presented  theni- 
selve  for  public  office.  The  orthodox  organ  commenced  a  warfare  on  the 
Socialists,  and  steadily  battered  away  at  their  arguments,  winning  hundreds  back 
to  the  fold.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  was 
the  death  knell  of  organized  socialism.  A  wave  of  patriotism  swept  over  the 
Ghetto,  and,  exasperated  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Socialist  organ,  thousands 
left  the  ranks  in  a  body,  returning  once  again  to  the  synagogue,  and  to  the  Hag 
which  had  given  them  shelter. 

This  revival  of  conservatism  is  in  all  likelihood  destined  to  be  lasting. 
Buffeted  by  the  waves  of  radicalism,  hurt  by  the  machinations  of  professional 
agitators,  the  laborers  are  heartsick  and  weary.  They  seek  peace,  ami  they 
know  where  to  fiud  it  now.  They  do  not  propose  to  be  guilty  of  any  more  mad- 
ness. They  wish  now  to  pursue  their  careers  without  distraction,  and  they  have 
Manifested  that  they  love  the  country  of  their  adoption,  and,  if  need  be,  they 
will  lay  down  their  lives  for  it.  How  strong  this  new  spirit  is  was  manifested 
recently,  when,  at  a  patriotic  meeting  held  within  a  day  or  two  after  President 
McKinley"*  call  for  volunteers,  over  one  thousand  young  men,  many  of  them 
erstwhile  Socialists,  pledged  their  lives  to  the  country's  cause.  Though  no  one 
planned  it,  the  meeting  became  an  anti-Socialist  demonstration,  and  bitter  cries 
of  denunciation  of  those  who  had  preached  disloyalty  rang  through  the  hall. 

Thus  the  Ghetto  has  emerged  from  darkness  to  light,  and  to  the  close 
observer  many  signs  of  a  constant  upward  tendency  are  manifest.  Ambition 
is  playing  an  important  part  in  the  regeneration  of  the  colony.  Longing  eyes 
are  cast  upon  the  professions  by  the  younger  element;  the  colleges  are  being 
asked  to  receive  them.  Law  and  medicine  are  especially  attractive  vocations, 
not  only  for  the  Ghetto-born  youth,  but  to  the  young  foreigner  who  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  education  in  Europe.  Already  there  are  over  a  thousand 
Ghetto  children  practicing  law ;  an  almost,  equal  number  are  practicing  medi- 
cine. The  young  girls  are  ambitious  to  become  pedagogues,  and  the  Ghetto 
children  in  the  public  schools  are  now  for  the  most  part  taught  by  their 
sisters  in  the  faith.  The  other  professions  are  being  reached  out  to,  and  the 
arts  are  not.  neglected. 

The  tenement-house  is  furnishing  a  good  citizenship.    The  fishwife,  the 
vegetable  huckster,  the  peddler,  the  "sweater,"  are  giving  children  to  the 
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world  who  ure  ambitious,  energetic,  and  persevering.  The  most  remarkable 
contrasts  are  noted  on  all  sides— parents  barely  able  to  read  their  Hebrew 
prayers— children  acquainted  with  the  classics  and  speaking  three  or  four 
languages;  sons  lawyers  or  physicians,  daughters  public-school  teachers— fathers 
without  any  profession.  The  child  of  the  huckster  who  makes  people  frantic 
with  his  discordant  cries,  thrills  his  auditors  with  an  inspired  musical  touch ; 
the  son  of  the  tailor,  unable  to  write,  pens  lines  of  faultless  meter  and  lofty 
ideals.    So,  without  number,  the  contrasts  are  manifest. 

Outwardly  none  of  these  things  are  apparent  ;  they  can  not  he.  1  lie 
crowded,  noisy  thoroughfares;  the  miles  upon  miles  ..f  tenement -houses;  the 
prevailing  poverty;  the  bitter  struggle  for  existence;  the  jealous  elanmshness 


which  holds  those  people  so  closely  together,  and  yet  divides  them  into  many  little 
groups;  tli«'  aloofness  of  thooultured  foreigner  from  the  American,  and  the 

tense  inwardness  which  always  has  heen  oliarflOtoristic  ot  Jewish  life,  make  it 

impossible  for  the  superficial  observer  to  note  theso  things.  Bui  as  the  Ghetto 
oUildren  continno  to  strike  out  into  the  surrounding  world;  as  the  soaial 
spirit  manifests  itself  and  draws  all  element-  into  a  closer  proximity;  a-  the 
old  differences  disappoar  and  give  way  to  better  understanding  and  wormoi 
sentiment,  the  fondesl  hop.-,  oi  those  who  love  the  Ghetto  children  will  prevail, 

It  will,  as  one  writer  without  the  pah-  hah  expressed  if,  "b©  I  ih«  OOrnOt 

stone  of  American  Judaism,"  and  out  from  the  Ghotto  will  go  the  lessons 
,,1  Judaism:  "Brotherly  love— universal  peace" 
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AMMKU  in  between  the 

Italian    district    anil  the 
Bowery     is  Chinatown, 
that   bizarre  district,  the 
Mecca  for  all  \  isiting  sight 

seers. 

The  ordinary  spectator  BOOS 
very  little  of  real  China- 
town.   Ho  sees  it*  pictur- 
esque, its  humorous  phases, 
and   nothing   more.  On 
the    street,  some  jabber- 
ing,   leering,  almond-eyed, 
smooth-faced  creatures,  with 

pigtails  conspicuous,  and  clad  in 
pajamas,  lolling  carelessly  about ;  some 
munching  sugar  cane  which  thej  curve 
from  long  staves  as  they  sit  on  the  -t.i..p- 
and  the  curb;  a  number  of  quaint  geometric  figures  which  announce  a  club- 
house, a  "joss  temple,"  and  several  eating  houses  where  chop-suey,  ynhgmmn. 
and  other  celestial  palate  tickler,  are  served,  and  that  is  ill.  I  -  .Iocs  not  see 
perhaps  does  not  know  of,  the  vice  of  that  little  triangle  ot  Mo. t  I  ell.  and 
Dovers  Streets,  lie  does  not  realize  that  .net.  and  women  enter  that  terrible 
district  never  to  leave  it  again  except  with  shattered  const.tut.ons,  perverted 
desires,  and  corrupted  morals. 

A  keen-eyed,  muscular  and  desperate-looking  fellow  lolls  m  front  of  a  base- 
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ment  -tore;  the  shades  are  drawn  tight,  the  door  closed.    On  the  window  is  a 

sheet  of  red  paper  with  geometric  figures.    U  curiosity  should  be  aroused  and 

in.  attempt  to  enter  made,  the  grim  Cerberus  bars  the  way,  unless  one  ha.  (la 

open  sesame,  or  his  guide  has  sufficient  influonee  In  the  proper  direction,  No 

mere  greasing  of  the  palms  will  remove  the  obstacle.     Within,  either  a  policy 

shop,  a  fan  tan  outfit,  or  an  opium  layout.  It  is  this  losl  temptation  thai  drags 
men  down  to  the  level  ol  brute,  and  hurls  women  ta  pordition    Thoro,  in  those 

basement-,  hermetically  scald  against  the  stranger,  the  spell  is  woven  that 
brings  the  victim,  perhaps  some  curiosity  meeker,  back  from  his  flight  to  the 
protection  of  his  friends,  to  the  delirium  of  the  "dope'-  dream,  with  its  tram  of 

woe    Time  and  again  is  the  story  told  of  the  silly  creature  inclined  to  be  ad 

venturous,  who  after  a  remarkably  short  exploration  of  the  mysterious  Undor 

around  region  creeps  out  int..  the  light  and  drags  herself  to  the  hospital,  there 
to  gasp  out  the  few  days  that  stand  between  her  and  death.  But  never  w.ll  the 
full  storv  be  told  of  the  women  who  went  in  and  were  swallowed  up  m  tin-  .lurk 
depths  never  to  come  out  again.  See  them  a*  they  stand  in  front  ol  the  tene- 
ments on  Poll  Street,  dressed  in  1  e  wrappers,  their  eyes  dull  and  vcllow- 

ringed,  every  feature  betraying  the  opium  fiend's  unmistakable  s.gns.   Scan  the 

faces  closely,  and  the  recurrence  of  features  that  -till  retain  traces  ol  refinement 
causes  a  great  wave  of  pity  to  sweep  over  one.  But  pity  is  wasted  on  the, 
and  BOmefrightful  oath  would  be  the  reward  if  one  sought  to  OXtend  the  bond 

„f  sympathy.    They  think  they  are  happy  ;  Ha  s  have   a'  one  who  provides 

them  with  food  and  opium,  and  they  would  gladly  dispense  with  the  former  .f  it 
purchased  the  latter.     Now  and  the.  a  little  child  Hits  across  one's  path,  a  queer 

Little  bundle  of  humanity.  The  children  are  neve,  pretty;  tbej  are  quaint, 
sombre  creatures,  with  their  almond  eye*  and  ret  It  noses  and  black  hair. 
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reporter  to  write  the  story  of  a  Chinaman  complaining  to  a  magistrate  of  a  wrong 
done  him  by  his  fellow  countryman.  The  Chinaman,  unless  he  is  a  police  "  Btool 
pigeon  "  will  carry  his  tale  of  woe  to  the  mayor  of  Chinatown,  a  functionary 
elected  annually  and  invested  with  many  powers,  who  will  administer  justice  in 
his  own  way ;  or,  failing  in  that,  the  whipcord,  the  weapon  of  the  highbinder, 
will  settle  all  dispute.  The  same  weapon  awaits  the  traitor,  and  is  effective  in 
debarring  the  Chinaman  from  seeking  Occidental  justice. 

It  is  commonly  known  in  police  and  newspaper  circles  that  a  number  Of  men 
are  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  illegal  enterprises  on  a  busi- 
ness scale.  The  policy  shops,  the  fan-tan  games  and  the  opium  joints  are  in  the 
hands  of  this  company.  AVho  the  members  of  this  company  are  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain.  Some  have  hinted  at  the  Six  Companies,  but  what  that  organi- 
zation really  is  or  who  compose  it  no  one  aside  from  the  silent  Chinaman  knows. 
Led  by  "stool  pigeons,"  converts  to  Christianity,  the  police  have  made  many  un- 
successful raids.  Convictions  are  impossible  invariably,  because  of  lack  of  evi- 
dence The  "  stool  pigeons "  and  the  reform  societies  find  themselves  confronted 
with  the  combined  oaths  that  the  slips  of  paper  on  which  Chinese  characters  are 
printed  are  not  gambling  implements,  simply  handbills.  The  spy  is  unable  to 
swear  that  they  are  policy  slips,  because  he  was  not  permitted  to  play  with  them, 
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Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  religious  organizations  to  regenerate  tins 
district  '  How  well  these  attempts  have  succeeded  can  best  he  judged  by  the  fact 
that  a  conversion  is  heralded  all  over  the  land.  It  is  a  noteworthy  occurrence 
because  so  rare.  The  Rescue  Band  on  Doycrs  Street  and  the  other  religions 
workers  have  hope,  but  nothing  more.  True,  there  have  been  some  genuine 
conversions,  hut  in  the  face  of  the  herculean  effort-  made  to  purify  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  district  the  viciousness  is  discouraging,  appalling.  The  first 
real  practical  move  toward  the  regenerating  of  Chinatown  is  the  proposed  widen- 
ing of  Pell  Street,  which  will  wipe  out  Doyers  Street  and  leave  a  broad,  open 
hhrl, «  n v  from  Franklin  Street  to  the  Bowery.  This  improvement  was  proposed 
by  President  Coogan,  of  Manhattan  Borough  (who  was  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion upon  the  death  of  Augustus  W.  Peters),  and  active  steps  toward  its  accom- 
plishment are  being  taken  at  this  writing,  although  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
property  owners  and  the  Chinese  tenants. 

Aside  from  the  natural  depravity  of  the  coolie  there  is  another  phase,  most 
serious  of  all,  so  far  unsuccessfully  combated  with,  because  a  Chinaman  is  secre- 
tive and  vindictive,  and  while  he  will  not  betray  his  brother,  he  will  wreak  ven- 
geance in  his  own  way.    It  has  not  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  police-court 
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and  tlms,  by  the  help  of  several  lawyers  constantly  in  the  employ  of  Chinese 
clients,  the  gainhling-den  keepers  wriggle  out. 

Fan-tan,  the  great  <  Jhinese  game,  1ms  no  complexities ;  it  is  dependent  merely 
oil  the  value  of  the  cards  in  hand.  Policy,  ns  played  by  the  Chinaman,  is  purely 
a  matter  of  chance.  The  slip  is  divided  off  into  thirty-six  squares,  each  con- 
taining a  number.  These  are  sold  to  the  players,  who  throw  ink  Over  it.  The 
numbers  blotted  out  are  those  that  are  played.  Simple  as  both  of  these  games 
are,  immense  mum-  ot  money  are  won  by  the  hankers  and  lost  by  the  players, 
especially  on  Sunday*,  when  the  laundryman  deserts  his  tub  and  journeys  from 
the  environs  of  (ireatcr  New  York  to  Mott  Street,  there  to  spend  the  day  of 
rest  among  his  own.  On  that  day  the  little  triangle  swarms  with  humanity,  anil 
though  ordinarily  containing  not  more  than  tw  o  thousand  human  beings,  on  Sun- 
day there  are  at  least  five  thousand  either  on  the  streets,  or  in  the  Joss  House, 
or  at  the  club,  or  in  the  dens.  Aside  from  gambling  or  "hitting  the  pipe"  the 
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Chinaman  has  no  amusements.    The  theater  which  blossomed  on  Doyen  Street 
was  found  an  impossible  venture,  and  has  been  given  up,  probably  for  good. 

Hideous  as  Chinatown  is  in  the  day,  it  is  absolutely  repulsive  at  night.  The 
varicolored  lights  from  the  balconies  of  the  clubhouse  and  restaurants,  the 
lights  flaring  from  the  windows  of  the  shops,  lend  additional  grewsomeness  to 
the  aspc  t.  All  its  denizens  are  swarming  on  the  street;. and  around  the  Rescue 
Mis-ion  on  Movers  Street  swirls  and  eddies  its  worst  elements.  The  strains  of 
the  melodeon,  the  wave  of  sacred  hymns  that  pour  out  of  the  open  door,  are  ren- 
dered discordant  by  the  harsh  interruption  of  some  squeaking,  shrieking  flute,  or 
by  the  crash  of  a  tom-tom.  In  the  hallways  one  cajfches  glimpses  of  creatures 
who  never  step  out  into  the  sunlight,  and  who  shun  even  the  weird  lights  that 
flit  and  flicker  so  dismally.  (Taunt,  hollow-eyed,  and  trembling,  they  look  like 
wraiths  rather  than  human  beings. 

A  hansom  dashes  up  to  one  of  the  vile  tenements;  a  vision  of  peroxide  and 
diamonds,  a  sound  of  familiar  raillery,  and  a  woman  has  disappeared  past  the 
Bentinel  to  revel  in  the  joys  of  a  pipe-dream  ;  she  is  a  familiar  figure,  except  to 
the  besotted  creature  who  has  reeled  in  from  the  Bowery.  She  shakes  her  head 
dismally  as  a  Hood  of  recollections  rush  through  her  befuddled  brain;  she  does 
not  sec  the  pitying  glance  of  the  blue-bonneted  angel.  She  raises  her  voice 
and  curses;  the  leering  celestials  jeer  at  her,  and  one  of  them  drives  her  back- 
to  the  Howery. 

From  the  economist's  standpoint  Chinatown  is  parasitical.  It  takes  from 
society  and  give-  nothing.  Except  the  ordinary  food  ware,  everything  consumed 
by  the  colony  is  imported  from  the  mother  country,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the 
wares  sold  to  gullible  sightseers  as  real  importations  from  China.  Mott  and 
Pell  Streets  abound  with  shops  which  offer  for  sale  everything  that  a  Mongol 
needs  :  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  fans,  pipes,  liquors,  tea,  and  opium,  all  of  which  are 
sold  by  corporations  of  importen.  A  Chinaman  does  not  want  anything  of  Occi- 
dental manufacture.  To  begin  with,  it  would  cost  too  much,  and  then  again,  it 
would  almost  be  equivalent  to  a  profanation  to  attire  one's  self  in  clothing  that 
was  not  manufactured  in  China,  or  if  the  cloth  at  least  was  not  imported  and 
made  up  here  by  a  Chinese  tailor.  He  will  not  drink  liquor  that  has  not  been 
imported,  or  if  he  has  learned  to  indulge  in  other  than  Chinese  drinks  he  will 
insist  upon  having  it  served  to  him  by  a  Chinaman. 

The  shops  of  Chinatown  are  picturesque.  The  windows  are  tilled  with  choice 
Mongolian  wares,  arranged  with  a  symmetry  that  may  appeal  to  a  Mongol,  but 
which  to  an  American  seems  confusion.  Silks  of  azure  hue,  fans  of  peacock- 
feathers,  long  pipes,  prayer  sticks,  specimens  of  the  Chinese  artist's  brush,  chop- 
sticks, Chinese  slippers,  mushrooms,  lichee  nuts,  plates  with  Chinese  designs 
done  in  blue,  queer  porcelain  affairs  with  short  handles  and  deep  bowls,  which 
serve  the  Chinaman  as  a  spoon,  incense  and  screens,  till  one  window.  A  glance 
within  the  shop  reveals  frieze  work  in  red,  and  gold  ornaments  the  rear ;  in  the 
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corners  arc  perched  images  of  the  par- 
ticular deity  who  | n-t i < It--,  hmt  1 1 m • 
fortunes  of  the  place.  The  image  is 
treated  with  great  consideration  ;  over 
his  head  bangB  a  festoon  of  blue  silk  ; 
on  either  side  hang  red  streamers,  on 
which,  in  letters  of  gold,  are  inscribed 
the  idol's  name  anil  bis  many  virtues; 
in  front  of  him  bum  sticks  of  Chi- 
nese incense,  emitting  a  pungent  "dor 
that  the  Occidental  nostrils  do  not  find 
ovorpleasant,  In  the  middle  of  the 
store  sits  the  functionary  in  charge. 
11.  i-  leisurely  smoking  a  pipe  and 
chatting  with  some  frionds,  lie  is  not 
alert  for  business ;  if  it  comes  to  him, 
well  and  good;  if  it  docs  not,  be  is 
not  in  the  least  ruffled.  Another 
Mongol  Bprawls  over  the  counter  mak- 
ing entries  witb  a  loiia  stick  of  wood, 
reduced  at  one  end  to  a  fine  point,  in 
a  book  which  is  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  sheets  of  wrapping  paper 
fastened  in  the  center.  An  explorer 
stops  in  to  negotiate  for  some  of  the 
wares  displayed  in  the  window.  Tbe 
raconli  »/\  forced  to  break  off  in  tbe 
middle  of  a  story  to  attend  to  his  cus- 
tomer's wants,  does  not  seem  over- 

pleased;  but  bo  forces  a  smile  to  bis 
lips  and  goes  behind  the  counter  to 
serve  him.  Tbe  customer  points  out  a 
beautiful  fan  in  tbe  window  that  bad 
Caught  bis  eye  in  passing.     It  is  made 

up  entirely  of  peacock  feathers,  and 
on  each  feather  is  painted  a  strutting 
peacock,  lie  is  willing  to  pay  five 
dollars  for  that  magnificent  specimen 

of  Chinese  work,  but  what  is  his  surprise  when  he  is  asked  to  pay  not  more 
than  one  fifth  of  that  amount.  Then  he  will  perhaps  ponder,  and  it  will 
dawn  upon  him  that  the  cheap  labor  of  Mongolia  which  is  capable  of  producing 
guch  work  to  be  sold  ten  thousand  miles  away,  after  freight  and  customs  duty 
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have  been  added  to  the  original  cost, 
at  a  rate  that  would  probably  not  pay 
for  tbe  painting  of  one  feather  in  this 
country,  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  American  workingmen.  Then, 
perhaps,  he  will  congratulate  himself 
that  tbe  Exclusion  Act  of  1882  pre- 
vented tbe  great  Mongolian  hordes 
from  sweeping  into  this  country.  He 
will  understand,  then,  why  the  white 
cigarmakers  fought  so  bitterly,  about 
a  decade  ago,  against  the  introduction 
of  the  Chinaman  into  the  cigar  fac- 
tories, and  he  will  rejoice  with  them 
that  they  succeeded.  Perhaps  he  will 
not  feel  incensed  against  tbe  good, 
albeit  inhospitable  women,  who,  when 
the  fi ret  Chinaman  made  his  advent 
in  the  neighborhood  now  controlled 
by  him,  waited  behind  doorways  armed 
with  broomsticks  and  dirty  soapsuds 
with  which  to  greet  the  friendless 
stranger  as  he  moved  along  the  street ; 
and  he  will  bail  with  joy  the  comple- 
tion of  the  proposed  widening  of  Pell 
Street,  which  will  let  the  searching 
light  of  the  sun  into  the  foul  pest- 

ill 

boles,  when  the  Chinaman  will  seek 
in  vain  for  a  dark  corner  in  which  to 
hide  bis  illegal  acts.  Although  there 
is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  better 
that  they  should  be  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain district  instead  of  spreading  to 
other  parts  of  the  city,  as  will  prob- 
ably result 

One  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes 
of  immorality  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, of  which  i  './//;//•'  . vv  approvedj  was 
inaugurated  when  tbe  law  was  passeil  allowing  Chinamen  to  remain  in  this  coun- 
try while  debarring  the  women  of  the  race.  Hail  to  the  man  who  will  rouse 
the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  situation  by  raising  his  voice  against  the  horror 
until  a  law  is  passed  deporting  every  Chinaman  from  the  United  State-! 
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The  "Sono  of  the  Sunn  "  must  have  been  inspired  by  prophetic  vision;  it* 
author  must  have  gazed  far  into  the  future  and  seen  the  sWeat-shop  OS  it  oxists 
to-day.  He  must  have  felt  the  burning  thoughts  that  surge  through  the  minds 
of  the  wage  slaves  doomed  to  spend  their  Uvea  in  Buffering  over  the  rattle  of 
the  sewing  machine,  to  sear  their  lives  away  over  the  presser's  iron.  He  must 
have  seen  into  the  very  hearts  of  those  tied  to  the  needle,  driven  to  despair 
bv  the  merciless  "Btitcb,  stitch,  stitch." 

'  The  sweat-shop-the  very  name  inspires  horror ;  the  very  words  are  suggest- 
ive of  conditions  that  are  appalling.    The  sweat-shop  thrives  upon  the  llfes 
blood  of  men  and  women,  and  even  little  children,  and  never  satiated,  With  the 
fall  of  cad.  victim  cries  out  for  more  blood.    It  is  the  Shy  lock  of  lubor.  de 
manding  its  pound  of  flesh,  knowing  no  mercy. 

Every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate*  to  break  away  from  it*  tern- 
ble  grasp  has  resulted  only  in  making  it  a  harder  taskmaster.  The  condition 
of  the  chattel  slave  has  been  compared  favorably  to  that  of  the  machine  slave. 
On  the  plantation  there  was  an  assurance  of  food  and  shelter  and  relief  from 
bodily  ills;  in  the  sweat-shop  there  is  a  guarantee  of  nothing  but  eve,,  more 
abject  misery.  The  first  sign  of  illness,  the  first  indication  thai  the  slave  w.l 
even  temporarily  cease  to  give  the  full  measure  of  strength  to  the  work,  and 

the  worker  is  ruthlessly  cast  asi.le,  without  a  care  as  to  what  I,  »  of  him. 

And  after  a  life  of  bitter,  killing  toil,  when  OgC  ami  weakness  beg,.,  to  creep 
into  the  body,  younger  lives  and  stronger  muscles  are  substituted  ;  the  old  slave 


may  'lie  of  want,  no  one  cares.  There  have  boon  bitter  revolts  against  this 
horrible  condition:;  workora  have  thrown  down  their  tools  determined  not  to 
return  to  tho  work-benches  unless  the  conditions  were  altered,  unless  some 
little  comfort  whs  brought  into  their  live* ;  men  and  WOmon  and  children  have 
suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  stiircd  starvation  in  the  fttCO,  resolvod  to 
suffer  to  the  utmost,  in  the  hope  thai  the  change  would  come.     Qui  with  every 

revolt,  for  every  "  ><  nt  of  suffering,  thoro  has  eotno  more  misery,  more  pain, 

until  now  with  bowed  heads  anil  with  despairing  resignation  the  sluxcs  revolt 
no  more.     How  long  they  will  enduro  without  again  rebelling  is  a  matter  of 

conjectnro.  Evidently  they  will  suffer  for  some  time,  for  o  roconl  Investigation 
reveals  a  disintegration  of  tho  united  forces  which  fought  so  bitterly  for  years 

against  the  -went  shop,  but  without  success. 

Everv  apparent  victory  for  the  workers  has  been  a  positlva  defeat;  and  when 

the  outride  world  rojoicod  most  thai  tho  sweat-shop  slavo  had  won  his  battle, 

the  poor  slave  has  wept  tho  tears  of  defeat.    While  the  hum  of  th<  lohino 

sounded  to  him  like  a  muerere,  to  tho  "boss"  it  was  a  clarion  note  of  victory. 
The  poor  worker  has  been  ashamed  to  let  a  sympathetic  world  know  how  crush- 
ing was  his  defeat,  and  to  the  slave  driver  it  was  a  matter  of  policy  to  allow  i I 

to  appear  that  he  ha<l  been  defeated.  Thus,  with  the  constant  rOCUrrenci  Ol 
strikes  it  has  seemed  to  some  that  tho  sweat-shop  worker  was  a  turbulent  char- 
acter, with  demands  that  were  not  commensurate  with  equity  and  right.  If  the 
truth  were  known,  the  worker,  with  all  his  bitter  struggle-,  in  spite  of  ,,11  his 
stoical  suffering,  has  gained  not  one  of  his  demands,  and  will  gain  notlilng  until 
ho  succeeds  in  wiping  out  of  existence  the  terrible  middleman  and  his  sweat 
shop.  But  the  workingman  is  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  that  yet ;  he 
m„st  wait  until  he  has  gained  the  strength  of  solidarity,  or  until  his  sufferings 
become  so  great  that  the  additional  woes  of  starvation  will  amount  to  almost 
nothing.  Then  be  will  probably  rise  in  his  might,  and  may  with  one  mighty 
effort  sweep  tho  monster  out  of  existence. 

Thfl  sweat-shop  is  a  thing  of  but  reecnt  origin.  A  decade  and  a  halt  OgO 
it  was  unknown.    True,  there  were  tailor  shops  then  as  now,  but  men  received 

decent  wage,  and  women  and  children  wee  not   intod  among  the  workers. 

There  were  no  strikes  then  ;  men  worked  hard,  but  they  enjoyed  the  pleasure  Oi 

comfortable  existenco;  tho  hour-  of  labor  were  comparatively  smoll,  and  every 

hour  was  golden.  If  the  exigencies  of  the  work  demanded  extra  labor  I  hey 
wore  well  paid  for  the  additional  time  at  the  shop.  To-day  women  and  ch.l- 
dren  crowd  strong  men  from  the  machine;  hours  arc  long  ami  pay  is  wretched. 

The  SWOOt-shop  sprang  into  existence  with  the  great  influx  of  refugees 
from  Russia;  the  competition  of  labor  began  with  all  its  horrors,  and  tho  mid- 
dleman quick  tO  perceive  its  monetary  ad  vantages,  w cut  out  into  the  market 
and  Obtained  ,  heap  labor.  The  competition  of  col  crcc  grasped  the  opportu- 
nity thus  presented.    The  clothing  trade  attracted  hundreds  of  speculators; 
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thosa  Who  bad  means  enough  became  manufacturers,  those  of  smaller  means, 
with  lust  enough  capita]  to  install  a  machine  or  two  in  a  tenement-house  apar  - 
ment,' became  contractors,  each  underbidding  the  other,  secure  m  the  knowl- 
,,,,,  tl.at  >...  matter  !...«  cheaply  they  asrrcrd  to  do  the  work,  there  were  those 
in  the  labor  market  who  would  accept  pa,  small  enough  to  permit  the  contractor 
to  do  the  work  at  a  profit.  That  inexorable  law  of  political  economy  of  '  sup- 
ply and  demand"  has  no  pity. 

'  The  difference  in  conditions  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  comparison  ot 
the  scale  of  wages  earned  fifteen  years  ago  and  to-day.    A  machine  operator 

thenavero  I  about  twenty-five  dollars  a  week;  if  he  was  an  expert  he  some- 

times  received  as  high  as  thirty  dollars.  To-day  an  operator  earns  from  eight  to 
ten  dollars  a  week.  The  basters,  fellers,  and  prefers  have  been  reduced  propor- 
tionately. ,    ,  ,   .  . 

Men  and  women,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  rushed  eagerly  into  the  new 
inferno  that  they  had  unwittingly  invented.  They  were  glad  to  know  that  they 
were  QOt  dependent  upon  any  one  ;  they  felt  a  new  dignity  in  the  thought  that 
they  would  henceforth  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  be 

bounden  to  »ne  but  themselves  for  their  comforts.    Poor  creatures !  they  did 

not  know  that  they  were  paying  the  way  for  a  slavery  that  would  make  their 
lives  more  terrible*  than  it  was  in  the  land  of  the  czar.  They  wanted  work  to 
live  and  they  did  not  stop  to  think  of  the  results. 

The  great  majority  had  never  seen  a  shop  before.  They  had  other  lives  m 
Russia.  The  miserable  surroundings  to  which  they  were  subjected  were  ac- 
cepted with  distaste,  but  without  complaint,  as  a  thing  inevitable.  In  after 
years,  when  the  foul  apartments  had  destroyed  their  lungs  and  the  wretched 
light  their  sight,  the,  revolted  ;  but  it  was  then  too  late.  Men  had  been  eager  to 
find  work ;  they  could  not  stop  to  choose  conditions.  They  paid  for  instruction  ; 
the  older  workers  made  handsome  sums  teaching  these  men  how  to  drive  a  ma- 
chine, and  how  to  manipulate  a  presser's  iron  without  destroying  the  .-loth.  It 
was  gruesomely  humorous  to  see  bearded  fathers  conning  the  lesson  of  the  ma- 
chine.   They  threw  their  whole  beings  into  the  study  of  how  to  become  slaves. 

The  sweat-shop  grew  as  if  conjured  into  being  by  some  magic  lamp:  into  the 
big  tenements  the  shop  crept;  living  apartments  swarmed  with  working  people; 
the  dining  taUc  became  a  worker's  bench;  the  sewing  machine  crowded  the  bed, 
and  the  wok  stove  gave  way  to  a  furnace  for  heating  the  big  irons.  Men  who 
had  been  driven  from  the  shops  by  the  influx  of  cheap  labor  became  middlemen, 
"sweaters,"  and  though  their  earnings  were  small  at  the  outset— not  more  than 
they  had  received  for  their  labor— by  reducing  the  pay  of  those  who  were 
dependent  upon  them  they  soon  became  wealthy.  With  each  addition  to  their 
store  of  wealth  they  clamored  for  more  blood  to  coin  into  gold,  grinding  their 
workmen  more  and  more  cmBhingly  to  satisfy  each  new  demand. 

The  sweating  system  stole  into  other  industries  besides  men's  clothing ;  linen- 
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wear  and  women's  cloaks  offered  good  fields  for  such  operations.  The  cloak  in- 
dustry bad  been  the  best  of  its  kind.  A  cloak  operator  earned  as  high  as  twenty 
dollars  a  week  before  the  «  sweater  "  ate  into  his  earnings.  To-day  a  cloak  oper- 
ator who  earns  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  is  a  ram  am*.  The  cloakmakers 
were  the  first,  a  few  yearn  later,  to  lead  the  revolt  agiiinst  the  existing  condi- 
tions ;  to-day  their  spirit  is  gone.  They  struggle  no  longer,  and  the  efforts  of 
those  who  call  upon  them  to  make  another  supreme  effort  tor  emancipation  are 
answered  by  a  silence  that  speaks  through  haggard  eyes,  through  gaunt  features, 
of  a  world  of  suffering,  of  a  woe  that  is  extreme.  There  is  despair  in  those 
haggard  eyes;  there  is  a  struggle  in  those  thin,  firm-set  yet  often  tremulous 
lips.  Perhaps  they  are  not  entirely  resigned ;  mayhap  the  day  will  come  when 
it  will  be  a  question  of  starvation  and  work  or  starvation  and  strike.  When 
that  time  comes  the  revolt  will  he  terrible. 

When  the  sweat-shop  first  sprang  into  being  the  workers  were  paid  by  the 
piece ;  for  each  garment  made  up,  so  many  cents.    The  faster  one  labored  the 
more  be  earned.    This  seemed  an  equitable  arrangement,  ami  if  it  had  con- 
tinued in  vogue  the  misery  would  not  have  been  so  extreme.     Bat  that  did  not 
Miit  those  who  were  profiting  by  the  cheap  labor.    A  new  system  was  evolved, 
a  system  that  crushed  and  ground  outlives;  a  system  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  "all  the  strikes  that  have  swept  over  the  Ghetto.    It  is  called  the  "  task  sys- 
tem."   The  sweaters  soon  learned  how  many  garments  could  be  made  up  m  the 
shops  during  a  day.    They  discovered,  too,  that  the  piecework  system  did  not 
allow  them  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit.    It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  pay  the 
workers  by  the  day.    Apparently  a  harmless  change ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  day  did  not  mean  so  many  hours,  but  so  many  garments,  the  situation 
tikes  on  a  different  aspect.    It  was  found,  for  example,  that  twenty  garments 
could  be  made  up  in  a  day  if  everybody  hurried  the  work;  so  it  was  decided  to 
make  twenty-two  garments  a  day's  work.    When  the  garments  were  completed 
the  work  was  over.    It  mattered  not  if  it  took  until  past  bedtime  to  complete 
the  allotted  number  of  garments,  the  work  had  to  be  done.    The  pieceworkers 
had  ruined  themselves.    The  knowledge  that  another  garment  completed  meant 
so  much  more  had  inspired  them  to  great  efforts;  the  knowledge,  too,  that  they 
were  dependent  upon  their  own  speed  for  the  amount  they  earned  was  con- 
ducive at  times  of  a  desire  for  a  little  leisure  when  the  strain  became  too  great. 
Now  that  was  all  over.    The  foreman,  who  was  generally  the  boss,  stood  over 
the  workers  and  ordered  them  to  hurry.    A  moment's  cessation  brought  a  re- 
buke, a  curse-    Outside  were  others  waiting  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
were  being  driven  on  as  with  the  overseer's  lash.    Gone  were  the  happy  min- 
utes of  rest,  the  snatches  of  song,  the  jest,  the  merry  laugh  that  had  swept 
through  the  shop  like  some  gentle  zephyr  soothing  the  heated  nerves.    A  dead 
silence,  through  which  the  whir  of  the  machine  rose  in  triumphant  cadences, 
reigned.    The  men  could  endure  this  as  they  set  to  work  with  the  first  draught 
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of  bitterness  eating  into  their  hearts  ;  the  girls,  who  had  managed  to  retain     affright.    But  in  the  mad  rash  of  life  it  was  -con  forgotten  and  thing,  wont 
some  of  the  bloom  in  their  cheeks,  whose  rounded  forms  had  not  yet  begun  to      on  an  before, 
betray  indications  of  some  terrible  thing  eating  into  their  beings,  felt  it  more. 
Cheeka  became  pale,  eyes 


hollow,  and  features  sunk- 
en. The  "task  system" 
was  beginning  its  deadly 
work.  A  terrible  time 
was  opening,  and  there 
seemed  no  escape.  Un- 
fitted for  other  things,  the 
poor  creatures  were  com- 
pelled to  stay  in  the  shop. 
Honrs  became  longer; 
orders  were  given  to  re- 
port for  work  earlier  in 
the  morning ;  orders  were 
given  to  take  less  time  for 
lunch  ;  orders  were  given 
to  stay  later  at  night.  And 
another  garment,  and  an- 
other garment,  and  still 
another  garment,  was  add- 
ed to  the  task. 

Fines  were  introduced, 
and  for  the  least  digres- 
sion from  the  grind  of 
duty  various  sums  were 
deducted  from  the  already 
small  pay  of  the  workers  ; 
reductions  <il'  pa\  followed 
all  along  the  line,  until  the 
wages  became  the  merest 
pittances.  The  middle- 
man was  waxing  rich,  the 
wholesale  manufacturer 
opulent.  Clothing  was 
Bold    at  ridiculously  low 
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III 

In  a  dingy  tenement  has  always  boon  the  favorite  lair  of  the  sweater, 

and  despite  the  attempts 
..f  the  legislators  at  Al- 

banj  I"  w  ipe  "Ul  the  true 

mont  sweat  shop  and  com 

pel  the  sweaters  to  curry 
on  their  business  in  well- 
lighted  lofts,  this  evil  still 

oxists,  although  to  a  limit 
ad  extent.   The  tonoment 
sweat  -  shop   is  reached 
through  dark  passageways 

reeking  with  tilth,  lending 
to  stoop  stairs  up  which 

one  is  compelled  to  gro|>c 

his  way.  The  roar  of  the 
machines  greets  one  as  he 

reaches  the  landing,  and 
as  he  steps  through  the 
door  into  a  mom  little 
larger  than  a  bedroom  bo 
is  staggered  by  the  wave 
of  intense  heat  ami  the 
foul  fumes  that  rush  to- 
ward the  open  door.  Two 
windows,  rendered  half 
opaque  by  the  layers  of 
dust  and   dirt,  give  but 

an  uncertain  light,  which 
causes  the  visitor  to  blink 
blindly.  Through  the  dust 

that  flies  about  the  r  

in  thick  clouds  he  linally 
manages  to  make  out  the 
terrible  scone.   There  are 

a  do/.en  or  more  human 
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figures,  and  the  outside  world  rejoiced  at  the  harg.ons.    Hut  how  * ,1  

side  world  to  know  that  on  each  stitch  there  was  a  drop  of  blood  1  I  he  sweat- 
shop  was  unknown  to  all  but  its  victims.  But  soon  the  veil  was  torn  fro,.,  the 
sweat-shop  and  all  its  hideousness  glared  out,  while  the  world  fell  hack  m 


INTERIOR  OP  AN  OIPROVBD  8WEAT-SH0P  IN 

beings  huddled  together  near  the  big  stove,  which  is  red-hot  in  order  to  give 
the  big  pressing  irons  resting  on  It  the  proper  temperature j  near  it  stands  tbo 
pressor  the  great  cords  standing  out  on  his  forehead  and  on  his  arms  as  he 
throws  the  dead  WOight  of  his  whole  body  on  the  iron  which  is  smoking  under 
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lnm.    The  seams  must  be  pressed  out,  the  cloth  must  l>e  smooth,  nnfl  woe  betide 
him  if  he  makes  an  error,  it"  by  any  accident  lie  sears  the  doth,  however  little. 
Alongside  site  a  pale  creature,  with  big,  staring  eves;  ber  Upa  are  tremulous, 
l.ul  her  teeth  are  firm  Bet  to  repress  the  sigh  that  forces  ii-  way  from  her  breast 
yet  gains  utterance  despite  all  efforts  to  stifle  it.    She  is  sewing  on  the  buttons, 
and  -lie  must  do  it  with  mathematical  precision;  she  must  hurry,  hurry,  hurry, 
for  the  carrier  is  waiting  to  make  the  finished  garments  up  into  a  big  bundle  to 
carry  away  to  the  wholesale  house.    Alongside  her  sits  another  wan  creature, 
who  coughs  incessantly  a-  the  effluvia  from  the  rough  cotton-hatting  linings  that 
She  is  Stitching  into  the  coatfi  flies  up  anil  is  breathed  in  by  her;  she  knows  that 
She  is  doomed  for  a  consumptive's  grave,  but  she  must  not  pause,  and  though 
her  fingers  bleed  under  the  needle,  she  must  stitch,  stitch,  stitch.    There  stands 
the  sweater  boss,  watching  with  wolfish  eye,  ready  to  pounce  down  upon  lag- 
gards with  a  storm  of  terrible  oaths,  or  worse— with  an  order  to  the  luckless 
wight  to  leave  the  -hop.    That  would  indeed  he  terrible ;  it  would  mean  starva- 
tion.   Over  the  ponderous  machine  bends  the  operator;  his  every  nerve  16 
strained;  his  eyes,  life  arm-,  his  legs,  all  are  at  work,  grinding  the  pedals,  guid- 
ing the  cloth,  and  watching  with  feverish  anxiety  lest  bis  trembling  nerves  guide 
the  cloth  wrong.     He,  too,  must  hasten;  he  has  a  greater  impetus  than  the 
others,  for  they  are  waiting  for  him.    As  fast  as  he  throws  the  garment  aside  it 
must  be  caught  up  by  the  other  workers  who  finish  it.    Should  he  relax  his 
Bpoed  the  others  will  be  delayed  ;  the  tusk  will  not  be  completed  at  the  required 
time,  and  all  will  have  to  stay  until  the  last  stitch  is  completed.    There  is  the 
buster,  most  expert  worker  of  all,  piecing  the  rough  goods  together  with  long1, 
white  stitches,  marking  the  design  which  the  operator  will  follow.    Great  piles 
of  unfinished  cloth  are  stacked  up  around  him,  and  of  these  the  sweater's  progeny 
have  made  a  playground,  sprawling,  sleeping,  shrieking,  ami  interfering,  adding 
to  the  din,  adding  to  all  the  nerve  tension.    Over  the  red-hot  stove  is  the  sweat- 
er'- wife  preparing  the  family  meal,  and  the  accustomed  nostrils,  detecting  the 
wholesome  odors,  are  doubly  tantalized.    A  few  small  boys  complete  the  picture, 
ii-  thc\  Nit  on  the  floor  dragging  the  white  basting  seams  out  of  the  cloth:  they, 
too,  must  hurry.    It  is  all  hurry,  all  nerves,  no  delay,  no  surcease.    The  day 
wanes,  ami  the  semidarknoss  of  the  room  becomes  almost  Stygian  ;  still  the 
workers  toil  on,  their  bloodshot  eyes  straining  to  do  service;  now  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  see,  and  the  sweater  reluctantly  strikes  a  light.    The  strained 
eyes  arc  dazzled,  and  pained,  but  there  is  no  cessation  from  work.    No ;  and 
thru  will  be  no  cessation  until  other  worker*  whose  lots  are  cast  in  plcasanter 

lines  are  contemplating  retirement  for  the  night.  And  after  all  this — what  ?  A 
day's  pay  '.  Not  at  all;  the  task  has  reached  twenty-five  coats;  twenty  have 
been  done  since  early  morn,  and  five  more  will  have  to  be  done  on  the  next  day 
Then  a  .lav's  work  will  have  been  accomplished. 

It  was  a  time  that  tried  souls  in  the  Ghetto.    There  was  a  dead  silence  that 
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boded  no  good  ;  it  was  a  forerunner  of  stirring  events  which  the  sweaters 
might  have  prevented  if  they  had  not  been  so  blind  in  their  greed  as  to  add 
more  and  more  garments  to  the  task  until  the  terrible  figure  of  thirty  was 
reached.  The  danger  line  had  been  reached,  though  the  workers  themselves 
did  not  know  it  ;  but  when  sweaters  began  to  abscond  with  their  slaves' pay,  a 
storm  arose  that  shook  the  sweating  system  to  its  very  center.  A  cry  arose  out 
of  the  darkness  for  help ;  it  wa6  a  cry  that  sounded  like  a  death-rattle. 

Unfortunately  the  cry  was  heard  not  by  those  who  could  have  Baved,  but 
by  those  who  had  their  own  purposes  to  serve.  Demagogues,  but  men  of  action, 
sprang  to  the  fore;  halls  were  hired,  meetings  were  held,  the  sweaters  de- 
nounced, and  the  workers  scored  for  their  blindness.  They  were  told  that  they 
wielded  a  mighty  power,  if  they  but  knew  their  own  strength.  "  Stop  work- 
ing!" was  the  cry  from  these  leaders.  "Stop  working!  Stay  away  from  the 
shops,  and  the  sweaters  will  come  to  you  and  make  terms  with  you  that  will 
bring  health  and  life  back  to  you!"  The  leaders  were  heeded,  and  the  first 
greal  strike  broke  out  in  the  cloakmaking  trade.  It  was  a  terrible  strike,  that 
one  of  issr,,  w  hen  men  and  women  actually  famished.    But  their  Bufferings  did 
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them  little  good;  others  were  found  to  lill  their  places,  and  violence  broke  out. 
The  sjood  people  who  had  sympathized  with  the  strikers  were  alienated  h\  the,c 

manifestations  of  lawlessness.  They  did  not  know  the  full  Btory  of  the  sweat- 
shop slave's  extremity,  or  perhaps  the  censure  might,  not  have  been  so  keen. 
The  violence  ceased,  and  New  York  City  was  treated  to  o  terrible  spectacle. 
One  beautiful  summer's  day  there  moved  along  Broadway  the  most  ghastly  pro- 
cession in  this  city's  history.   It  was  the  hunger  parade.   Three  thousand  men 

and  women,  starving,  haggard,  and  ill-clad,  were  oil  public  view.    No  n.  

headed  this  procession  ;  no  flags,  no  gaudy  trappings.  It  was  a  scene  that  onlj! 
the  brush  of  a  Dorfi  could  have  done  justice  to;  it  was  a  funeral  cortiffC,  With 

living  corpses.  The  city  shuddered  with  horror ;  but  soon  after  the  striker,  slunk 
back'  to  the  shops,  whipped  into  submission,  and  though  the  world  at  large  was 
told  that  thev  had  been  victorious  it  was  a  rout.  The  piecework  KyHtnii.it 
was  said,  had' been  restored;  but  it  was  a  system  which  did  not  alter  the  con- 
ditions  ;  the  pay  was  scaled  according  to  the  task  average,  and  men  and  women 
were  compelled  to  work  just  as  hard  in  order  to  earn  the  same  pay  against 
which  thev  had  rebelled.    The  demagogues  had  profited,  and  the  leader  who 


had  been  apparently  starving  a  few  weeks  before  was  seci        thn  street*  adorned 

with  jewels.     The  anarchistic  propaganda  had  profltod,  and  the  bosses  were 
given  an  opportunity  for  gain.    The  workers,  and  they  alone,  hail  lost 

The  failure  of  this  strike  left  the  workers  in  a  deplorable  condition  ;  they 
lost  all  the  hope  with  which  the  Stirring  words  of  the  agitators  had  inspired  them. 
The  leader,  were  glib  with  explanation,,  chief  anion-  Hu  m  being  the  lack  of 
organization.  An  agitation  began  for  a  thorough  organization;  the  Anarchist 
leader,  were  foremost  in  the  work,  and  not  only  the  doakniukcr*  but  the  tailors 
and  other  garment  maker,  were  organized  int..  union-,  all  fedomtod  in  one  body. 
The  union  became  an  apparently  powerful  machine,  with  its  body  of  officers, 
Organizers, and  walking  dele;'  ites,  Old  Walhalla  Hall  became  the  c  ute  r. if  tllO 
labor  movement,  and  almost  every  night  meetings  were  hold,  ot  which  stirring 

addresses  were  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  raising  fund*  to  strengthen  tlio  new 
organization.  Men  and  women  give  willingly  ;  they  saw  in  this  movement 
their  salvation,  and  they  denied  thomsolves  in  order  to  uphold  the  union 

The  leaders  plotted  and  planned,  and  the  next  summer  they  decided  to  aim 
a  blow  at  another  branch  of  tllO  garment  trade  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  a 
lasting  one.  The  tailors  went  out  OH  strike  for  the  first  time  the  year  after,  and 
again  men  and  women  smiled  at  starvation.    The  strike  was  not  devoid  ol  BpOC 

tacular  methods,  but  it  availed  little.  It  wai  a  bitter  struggle,  which  resulted 
in  an  utter  rout  for  the  strikers.  After  an  exhibition  of  almost  superhuman 
endurance  the  strike  was  declared  off  and  the  union  was  broken. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1808,  the  great  crisis  swept  over  the  city,  and  wholesale 
Clothing  manufacturers,  forced  to  the  wall  by  the  lii.ancial  distress,  drugged  down 
the  sweat-shops  and  threw  the  workers  into  the  street.  It  was  a  terrible  time  for 
the  GhettO.  Anarchists  made  capital  of  the  crisis  and  preached  their  doctrine 
of  destruction.  The  Socialists  wore  just  iih  active  in  their  advocacy  of  co-opera- 
tion.    It  was  a  season  of  agitation  and  propaganda,  and  men  bad  ample  leisure 

to  attend  the  big  meetings  which  were  held  all  day  long,  and  which  so  ogitatod 
the  police,  who  had  boon  misled  by  highly  SOnsational  report*.  Reserve*  wen- 
kept  in  Station-houses  Oil  the  time,  anil  meeting*  were  broken  up  b)  timid  police 
officials,  who  stalked  into  the  meetings  with  sipiads  of  men  at  their  backs,  all 
fully  armed  and  prepared  to  ipiell  riots  which  never  materialized. 

Anarchism  fell  and  Socialism  rose.  Co-operation  was  the  ideal  which  the 
workers  pursued;  the  law  was  invoked  to  end  the  sweat  shop  with  all  it*  iniqui- 
ties, and  the  eight-hour  workday  wa*  agitated.  Factory  inspector,  were  created  , 
the  Hoard  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation  investigated  and  reported  ;  politicians 
sprang  up  where  agitators  had  nourished.  New  leaders  sprang  into  being,  who 
fought  fiercely  against  the  socialistic  .  lenient  and  advocated  trade  unionism.  The 
worker*  were  divided  Bgainst  tbonMelves,  and  the  sweaters,  taking  advantage  of 
this  chaos,  the  "Ui*k  system,"  more  terrible  than  before,  crept  hack. 

Strike  after  strike  followed,  hut  always  with  the  same  result— the  strikers 

FV.8 
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.  •    .     \fter  the  bur  strike  of  1897  the  leaders 

were  defeated,  the  center*  victorious     A"  -    ^  ^  Ac^nM 

deoJared  ,lmt  tl,eM  would  be  no  nio         k  ■      «  ^  . 

effort  would  be  made  to  ^  tho  workcK  t0-day 

tor*  for  this  strike  are  said  to  be  nof  ^oCseem  to  be  all  but  dead, 
are  in  a  mo*  desperate  condition,  "^^^w..  madc  to  legislate  out 
I„  the  spring  of  1899  another  sp^modic  ^         ^  ^  tiim»  it  wa8 
of  existence  the  tene.nent-house  .w« ™   *       were  being  mannfae- 
urged,  was  that  the  garment*  for  he  U  ml^W-^j  ^ 
„in.(1  ,„  ^  8weat-shops<*here  were  filth ^ P  Uc  ,  Tlus 

wonld  Bpread  disease  in  ^  ■™^%"^-2nLJ^-;  J-  in  6Pite  of 
was  nndoubtedly  true,  and  a  matte for  gm  tbe  lawB  0p  the  statnte  books,  in 


i:::<;t,r:i   rf  <•      • — 

K  ha.  do,,.  H«U  f^tel  :;r:^.™,e,  8o  into 

And  the  gre.  P»M>* *•  *g» ^  ^  ^  Mme  cll 

over  the  ehe.pi.068  of   he  el (     ,     „.retdie8,  tho  „aked  and 

■        !»°  »  " f "  '     .'     ,  ,    ;„..  i„  ,he  winter,  end  .ink  n„dcr  the 

uned«c.ted  ***^l£^£l£  -  e.«e,  Wiled'  «... 



ings  in  Hades.    Conditions  on  the  earth  prove  it. 
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HFSTFR  STREET  is  the  scene  of  the  wonderful  market  of  the  Ghetto, 
ul    tn^       •  lerful  market,  and  it  has  been  said  of  it  that  every- 
W  e«ep    pork  and  diamonds  can  be  purchased  there     See  ton 
Thu5^?ftern.H.na,..l  evening,  and  Friday  morning,  when  all  the 
bonsewiJa^king  their  phases  for  the  -  ^  J  £  £  « 

fruits,  vegetables,  neckwear,  hnen,  tinware,  and  ^handise  01 

,1        la.,..,  pin,,  suspenders,  east-ff  clo.lung  and  dr,..  path  n.       u  ■ 

completely  tilled  with  men  and  women  and  children,  all  offeimg  sometu  g 
sell  lo  the  equally  heterogeneous  mass  which  A  myriad 

It  is  at  night  that  the  market  assumes  its  most  pictuics.pu  P>«^  *  ; 

dancmg,  flaring.   king  HghK  yielding  .0  the  vagary   

wind  caused  by  a  constant  rush  of  humanity ;  an  endless  torcl  ngi  P > 

with  torebbearers  gannt,  voeiferons,  and  tense  wi  h  «F*£»  ^  tone  of 

t.-vla,  that  never  ,  ,  h„,  smoking  drearily,  hgh    up  a    «  that  » 

the  most  remarkable  in  all  of  this  city's  strange  sights.    A. on nd  the  gl 
slipping  from  the  rays  of  one  into  the  fitful  orb  of  another,  pushing,  ngl.  g, 
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jostling,  crowding,  a  throng  of  housewives  from  the  (ihetto,  beautiful,  hideous, 
neat,  and  slattern ;  well-fed  and  starving,  well-dressed  and  slovenly;  straining, 
nervous,  eager  to  draw  closer  to  the  light  in  whose  penumbra  the  throng  is  surg- 
ing.   About,  the  light  is  a  group  jabbering,  mauling,  investigating.    In  the  eeu- 
ter  of  the  group  is  a  being,  vowing,  swearing,  cursing,  and  haggling, 
standing  guard  over  a  glittering,  sparkling,  scaly  mass,  which  throws 
back  the  smoky,  oily  light  in  a  thousand  glittering  reflections— a 
writhing,  slippery  mass,  handled  and  mauled  and  keenly  in- 
spected by  the  group  crushing  about  the  push-cart  over  which 
the  torch  flickers,  a  luminous  Cerberus. 

This  wonderful  spectacle  of  darkness  and  light,  and  grating, 
unresthetic  color  is  the  tish  market  of  the  Ghetto, 
where  the  Jewish  housewife  does  her  shopping,  her 
bargain  hunting.    It  is  the  fish  market  on  Thursday 
night,  which  is  close  enough  to  the  Sabbath  to  com- 
pel the  prudent  woman  to  rush  to  the  seething 
whirpool  of  humanity,  armed  with  a  basket,  that 
she  may  lay  in  her  supply  and  not  be  caught 
unprepared  when  the  sun  goes  down  on  the 
morrow,  ushering  in   the  Sabbath.    For  what 
would  the  Sabbath  eve  be  without  u  savory 
mess  of  fish?    And  it  is  good  tish  that  is  ob- 
tained there  on  Thursday   night,  fresh  and 
sweet,  or  the  Jewish  housewife  would  not  use 
it.     She  knows  fish,  and  the  red  gills  speak 
volumes  to  her.    So  she  mauls  the  glistening 
mass,  her  hands  diving  into  its  very  heart,  pull- 
ing out  the  biggest,  finest-looking  fellows,  and 
with  a  deft  movement  she  lays  the  gills  bare, 
while  the  creature  whose  stock  it  is,  asseverates 
witl,  more  vigor  than  truth  that  the  fish  is  as  pure 
life. 

ll  is  a  hard  life  licit  thc-e  men  and  \v..mcn  "f  the 

i  fish  market  lend.    Up  with  the  sun,  dragging  them- 

selves  and  heavy  push-carts  to  the  big  wholesale  marts 
HL  near  the  river  for  their  supply  of  wares,  then  pushing 

the  load  back  over  the  rough  pavements  to  some  choice 
spot  on  Hester  Street  or  its  environs,  there  to  stand  the 
whole  day  under  the  broiling  sun,  in  torrents  of  rain,  in  des- 
perate cold,  and  in  the  midst  of  swirls  of  suow,  crying  "  Fish  ! 
fish!  live  fish!" 

For  what  ?    For  the  most  beggarly  pittance— not  enough,  scarcely,  to 


HESTER  STREET 

"  Here  is  Hester  Street,  scene  of  the  wonderful  market  of  the  Ghetto.   See  it  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening  and  Fri day 
ing.  when  ull  the  housewives  are  making  their  purchases  for  the  Shahhas.  ...  It  is  then  a  most  picturesque  spectacle,  as  the  s 
down  on  it,  heightening  and  brightening  the  kaleidoscopic  effect    Miles  of  push  carts,  filled  with  shimmering,  glistening  nsi, 
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far  away  down  the  adjoining  streets.  Other  hundreds  of  carta,  Oiled  with  fruit,  vegetable*  neckwear,  linen,  tinware,  and  nierchanrfuo 
of  all  s„r.s  and  descriptions,  crowd  in  between  the  fish  co.rU.  choking  the  way.  About  these  carta  there  .warm,  and  jostles  and  crowd* 
and  jabbers  and  bargains  and  barters  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  people,  such  as  »  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  on  the  faeo  of  the  earth. 
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live  on;  and  from  this  to  pay  rent,  buy  clothes,  feed  children,  and  give  back 
sheesh  to  unscrupulous  guardians  of  the  peace,  corrupt  conservators  of  law  mid 
order,  contribute  to  the  city's  treasury  for  the  right  to  peddle,  and  pay  fines  in 
police  courts  for  doing  that  for  which  they  thought  the  city  authorities  bad 
given  them  permission. 

The  fish  market  is  a  terrestrial  inferno  of  poverty— a  hopeless  spot 
sought  by  those  who  have  broken  down  in  the  race,  who  have  tried 
and  failed  in  other  vocations,  or  who  have  lost  their  little  all 
by  unfortunate  business  ventures.    There  are  not  only  fishwives, 
stout,  frowzy,  and  bewigged,  but  men  with  sunken  chests,  trembling 
limbs,  and  strident,  raucous  voices;  not  only  fish,  but  vegetables, 
fruits,  breadstuffs,  poultry,  and  green  stuff  hawked  by  creatures  simi- 
lar in  appearance,  similar  in  poverty,  to  those  wdio  deal  in  that 
article  which  gives  the  market  its  name. 

The  push-cart  rlauks  both  sides  of  the  streets  for  half  a  dozen 
blocks  on  Hester  Street,  and  to  the  north  and  the  south.    To  venture 
into  the  district  means  to  be  surrounded,  crowded,  jostled,  and  tripped 
up  by  carts.    The  inexperienced  eye  reels  back  thwarted  from  (lie 
attempt  to  judge  the  number.    It  seems  as  if  they  were  countless. 
They  are  well-nigh  that.    It  has  been  ascertained  that  fifteen  bun 
dred*  families  on  the  East  Side  are  dependent  upon  the  push -cart 
for  a  living.    Bat  this  figure  by  no  means  represents  the  Dumber 
of  push-carts  in  the  market.    The  average  income  of  a  push-cart 
in  the  market,  it  has  been  shown,  is  about  five  dollars  a  week — 
not  enough  for  a  family  to  subsist  upon  even  if  the  earnings 
were  left  intact— if  they  were  not  eaten  into  by  the  parasites  who 
demand  tribute,  and  by  the  authorities  who  establish  license  fees 
and  then  demand  fines.    Husband  and  wife  have  carts  in  the 
market  all  day,  week  in  and  week  out.    But  even  the  efforts 
of  the  two  do  not  suffice.    One  or  more  of  the  children,  if  old 
enough,  are  at  another  corner  standing  guard  over  a  cart,  and 
they,  too,  haggle  and  vow  and  swear  and  curse  until  their  little 
souls  are  entirely  corrupted  and  destroyed.    But  there  is  no  time 
for  thought  of  moral  conditions  in  this  market.    It  is  a  question  of 
living-nay,  existing.     So  by  these  methods  the  earnings  of  the 
family  is  augmented  until  the  amazing  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  week  is  rcnd.nl 
That  figure  makes  better  things  possible— things  poor  enough  in  themselves, 
but  better  in  the  eyes  of  the  wretched  hucksters. 

If  they  were  not  interfered  with  these  poor  people  would  not  And  their  lot 
half  so  wretched.  It  is  the  horror  of  being  dragged  away  from  a  sale  by  a 
policeman,  and  haled,  push-cart  and  all,  to  the  police  station  and  then  to  the 
police  court,  there  to  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  line  with  other  unfortunate*  who 
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hovo  suffered  the  same  experience,  and  to  jostle  with  drunkard*,  petty  thi(  res, 
unfortunate  women,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  until  the  judge  is  ready  to  hear 
ih.  .  barge  preferred  by  a  policeman  who  is  perhaps  enraged  because  the  weekly 
tribute  has  been  slow  incoming;  then  out  of  the  bagful  of  pennies  the  court 
will  mulct  the  receipt*  of  a  whole  doy,  after  which  the  unfortunate  i»  permitted 
to  go  and  sin  once  more— that  makes  the  life  in  the  market  take  on  its  most 
gruesome  aspect.     Doing  nothing  intrinsically  wrong,  these  creatures  spend  a 
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great  portion  of  their  time  in 
moving  to  and  fro  from  the 
market  to  the  police  court*. 

Police  magistrates  have 
raised  their  voices  in  indig- 
nant protest  to  the  writer 
against   this  injustice.  The 
magistrates    are    all  agreed 
that  the  only  solution  of  the 
push -cart  problem  is  to  wipe 
il  out  of  existence  entirely  if 
it  is  wrong ;  if  it  blocks  traffic, 
if  it  interferes  with  commerce, 
if  it  is  a  nuisance,  they  urge, 
the  push-cart  should  be  an- 
nihilated, not  licensed.  The 
magistrates  are  sympathetic, 
but  they  are  servants  of  the 
people  and   must   obey  the 
law.    It  pains  them  to  do  so, 
but  they  must  inflict  the  lines 
provided  for  on  the  statute 
books.  But — and  this  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  the  magis- 
trates—How will  these  people 
live  if  the  push-cart  is  annihi- 
lated I    The  magistrates  have 
shrugged   their  shoulders. 
They  have  seen  the  push-cart 
only  from  the  police  court 
view   point,    not    from  the 
vantage  of  bread  and  butter. 

These  poor  wights  have 
organized  themselves  into  a 
protective  association  that  has 
not  yet  begun  to  protect. 
They  hope  by  combined  ef- 
forts to  work  out  some  sort  of 
a  solution  to  the— to  them— 
terrible  problem  themselves. 
They  have  asked  the  city 
authorities  to  give  them  a 
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market,  an  established  spot 
where  they   can  earn  their 
living   without  interference, 
where  they  will  not  be  a  public 
nuisance.     They  have  asked 
for  a  market  structure,  not  a 
costly  building  of  ambitious 
architecture  with  ornamental 
facades  and  didos,  but  a  large 
covered  space ;  nothing  more 
than  an  asphalted  pavement, 
with  proper  drainage  appli- 
ances, and  a  glass  roof.  Ac- 
cording to  their  suggestion, 
they    would     evacuate  this 
market  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
street-cleaners  coidd  flush  it 
in  a  short  time,  removing  all 
the   accretions    of  decayed 
matter,  refuse,  and  dirt.  The 
asphalted  pavement,  rendered 
sweet  and  clean,  could  be- 
come a  children's  playground 
and  gymnasium,  the  iron  pil- 
lars and  cross  beams  support- 
ing the   glass  roof  lending 
themselves  easily  to  the  erec- 
tion of  scups,  swings,  hori- 
zontal bars,  jumping  bucks, 
parallel    bars,  and    all  the 
equipment   of    a  first -class 
athletic  institution,  where  the 
youth  of  the  East  Side  could 
improve  his  physical  entity, 
while  the  toddlers,  safe  from 
the  perils  of  the  street,  pro- 
tected from  the  broiling  sun, 
could   spend   a   few  joyous 
hours   every  day  in  happy 
frolic.    But  this  vision  of  a 
spot  with  a  dual  purpose  for 
business  and  for  play  has  not 
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vet  lieen  realized,  but  perhaps 
will  be  lief  ore  very  long.  Influ- 
ences are  now  at  work  to  make 
the  authorities  see  the  mutter  in 
the  proper  light. 

It  is  possible,  then,  that  the 
present  market  will  shortly  dis- 
appear. The  erection  of  any 
sueh  structure  as  the  one  pro- 
posed would  remove  from  Hes- 
ter, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Ludlow  Streets  that  c/mriiuiri 
that  makes  it  nowgruesoinely  pic- 
turesque. Let  us  see  the  mar- 
ket in  all  its  glory  while  it  is 
still  with  us.  We  will  ignore 
the  fish  for  the  nonce  and  take 
in  the  other  sights.  Any  street 
in  the  market  will  do  for  a 
kaleidoscopic  view  of  the  whole 
affair.  It  might  lie  well,  though, 
to  give  the  different  divisions  of 
the  market,  in  order  that  one 
may  have  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  it. 

The  fish  market,  though  orig- 
inally at  the  corner  of  Ludlow 
and  Hester  Streets,  has  worked 
over  to  Norfolk  Street.  Adjoin- 
ing it,  on  Essex  Street,  is  the 
dry-goods  section,  on  Hester 
and  Ludlow  Streets  is  the  old- 
clothes  department,  and  from 
thence  to  Orchard  Street  is  a 
large  hardware  department.  Hut 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
these  various  enterprise*  are 
confined  entirely  to  the  seetious 
named ;  it  is  only  that  at  these  „„,„,.,„.,.  ,t(  »hi« 

places  the  ware,  mentioned  are  in  the  majority,  Ufa  -  'I'-  enmmcrcc  of  * 
market  conducted  entirely  from  push-cart,.  There  are  store*  hnmg  b oth  s>  1. 
of  the  streets,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  that  surge  along  the  walks  and 
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Ih.w  OVOr  into  thO  way  of  the 
VVagODJ  and  Btrect  >  mi  -  tin-  basket 

peddlers,  who  odd  tholr  impor- 
tunities t.i  the  babel. 

Cei  tho  cido  carry  you  along ; 
it  will  bo  impossible  for  you  to 
move  at  a  speed  greater  or  lots 

than  that  of  the  rest.  If  you 
walk  too  fast  you  « ill  go  bump- 
ing into  basket-,,  knocking  iluwn 
babiCS,    upsetting    chairs,  and 

causing  bavoc  generally  ;  it  yon 

walk  ton  slow  you  will  bo 
bumped  and  jostled  BUd  shoved, 
anil  sworn  and  jeered  at.  He 
careful  OOt  t..  interfere  with 
the  serenity  of  this  market,  or 
vou  will  he  t>>ld  things  about 
yam  ancestry  that  will  be  news 
to  you,  about  your  present  state 

that  will  not  bo  I  iplimentary. 

and  of  your  future  that  will  not 

be  very  rosoato.  It  i*  not  a 
place  for  politeness;  ovorytking 

is  rush  and  bustle  and  brawl. 

There  is  a  long,  shallow  cart 
filled  with  shoes  for  both  sexes 
anil  for  all  ages.  They  are  piled 
up  high,  without  unv  pretense 
.if  order,  and  are  of  the  cheapest 
makO.  The  vendor  is  a  speeu- 
lator,  buying  "jobs"  and  trust- 
ing to  luck.  Opposite  him  is  a 
haggard  crime  crouching  by  a 
Chair  on  which  rests  a  dishpan 

Ailed  with  eggs— "oracle"  eggs 
tbey  are.  which,  suffering  from 
rough  handling  dining  transpor- 
tation, are  disposed  of  at  any 
price.  She  is  selling  them  at  three  cent*  a  dozen,  unless  the  shells  are  too 
badly  broken  ;  these  she  pours  into  a  glass,  an  ugly  mass  of  yolks  and  whites, 
„  biob  she  is  sure  to  sell  to  some  one  who  enn  not  afford  to  be  hincky.  ll.crc 
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is  a  woman  grinding  horse- 
radish, the  favorite  sauce  for 
fish  on  the  East  Side.  The 
ground  radish  is  packed  in 
brown-paper  cornucopias  and 
sold  for  a  penny  or  two. 
Here  is  a  fellow  selling  rat- 
o'-nine-tails,  useful  imple- 
ments for  unruly  youths.  A 
little  girl  shoves  some  par- 
affin candles  in  your  face. 
The  Sabbath  must  be  wel- 
comed with  lights,  and  after 
the  housewife  has  said  her 
prayers  over  them  no  more 
labor  must  be  done  until  the 
next  evening,  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  6tars  in  the 
firmament  is  the  signal  for 
the  resumption  of  profane 
labor. 

There,  an  aged  patriarch 
rattling  B  tin  box  in  which 
are  some  coins.  You  are  in 
front  of  a  house  where  death 
has  entered.  The  patriarch 
is  the  beadle  of  a  synagogue, 
and  authorized  recipient  of 
the  charity  which  savcth 
from  death.  See  how  the 
men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren stop  at  the  well-known 
sound  and  drop  their  pennies 
into  the  green  box  I  They 
would  save  their  souls,  and 
the)  give,  though  the  penny 
ronii's  hard.  A  >igh,  a  pro\  or, 
the  crowd  moves  on;  death 
is  forgotten  in  the  struck' 
to  escape  death.  The  sigh 
is  not  for  the  bereaved,  the 
prayer  not  for  the  dead. 
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MOST  OK  THE  GOODS  AHK  (IN  THE  SIDEWALK. 


The  thought  is  of  the  living, 
as  the  lugubrious  rattle  causes 
the  sun  to  grow  dim  and  the 
mean  turmoil  around  and 
about  to  fade  away  and  dis- 
appear for  a  moment. 

Here  is  an  army  of  bright 
color,  cheap  print  stuff,  piled 
up  high  and  streaming  all 
over  the  cart  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Here  velvet  ribbons 
and  bits  of  satin  and  silk 
thrown  about  in  disordered 
promiscuity,  everything 
cheap,  a  "  gewaltige  meziah  " 
iau  outrageous  bargain),  as 
the  man  in  charge  tells  you. 

Do  you  need  a  hat,  or  a 
pair  of  trousers  ?  Here  is  a 
perambulating  clothing  store. 
The  merchant  has  about  two 
dozen  hats,  oue  jammed  on 
top  of  the  other  in  one  baud, 
while  over  his  ami  is  slung  a 
pair  of  trousers.  The  hats 
are  cast-offs,  so  are  the  trou- 
sers, yet  he  will  find  buyers 
who  ask  no  questions. 

Here  is  a  basket  peddler 
with  a  cheap  stock  of  pins, 
needles,  hairpins,  thimbles, 
handkerchiefs,  white  and  vari- 
colored, various  articles  of 
cheap  jewelry,  and  cupboard 
paper — long,  narrow  strips  of 
red  paper,  fringed  at  one  end 
with  pierced  triangles  of  or- 
namental design,  used  in  the 
tenement  house  to  decorate  the 
pantry  shelves.  Long  lamp 
wicks,  suspenders,  and  tape 
hang  about  bis  neck,  while 
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swinging  from  an  arm  of  the  basket  are  shoe  laces.  Back  pf  him  arc  stacked 
loaves  of  bread — cheap,  soggy  stuff,  cakes  even  Boggier  ami  woefully  dys- 
peptic ;  near  him  a  barrel  in  which  cucumbers  steeped  in  their  own  acid  are 
swiminiiiL'  about,  while  n  nauseating  oiler  rises  from  the  whole  me--.  Now.  h 
cart  tilled  with  potatoes,  with  more  eyes  than  substance,  selling  at  "  five  contl 
a  whole  measure."  Alongside,  another  cart  tilled  with  onions  and  some  garlic. 
Near  by,  a  mass  of  apples— not  the  sweet,  red-cheeked  fruit,  but  jaundiced 
skins,  specked  and  decaying— which  the  vendor  colls  "  pie-apples."  At  the  next 
stand  you  can  get  a  portion  of  poultry— a  wing,  a  leg,  or  a  piece  of  the  breast. 
Following  this  is  a  vista  of  peaches,  more  hopeless  than  the  apples;  then  huckle- 
berries, and  cherries,  and  grapes,  all  waiting  for  the  Health  Inspector,  who  sud- 
denly swoops  down  on  the  fruit  vendors.  A  wild  scramble  eusues ;  it  is  a  panic 
as  the  carts  go  flying  helter-skelter  through  the  street,  only  to  be  captured  at  the 
corner  by  a  policeman  in  waiting.  The  stuff,  a  frightfully  odoriferous  mass 
over  which  thousands  of  flies  swarm,  is  thrown  into  a  big  cart  and  removed  to 
the  dumping  ground,  The  merchants  wail  and  curse  and  beg,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  Health  Inspector  is  implacable.  The  others,  more  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  their  wares,  look  on  apathetically.  It  is  too  familiar  a  spectacle  to  awaken 
anything  more  than  a  passive  interest.  There  may  be  sympathy,  but  it  is  not 
expressed ;  there  is  no  time— a  side  may  be  missed. 

The  shoppers,  grateful  to  the  stem  official,  vociferate  shrilly  their  denuncia- 


tions of  those  who  had  darctl  to  offer  such  wares  for  wile.  They  and  their  chil- 
dren might  have  been  made  ill;  if  a  bargain  had  been  BtTUOk,  they  might  have 
purchased  from  the  milled  carta. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  things  sold  in  the  market.  In  edibles,  q  very  thing 
thnt  is  "kosher."  In  clothing,  in  hardware,  in  furniture,  everything  that  is 
cheap.  As  has  been  said,  no  diamonds  are  for  sale  here,  nor  can  One  get  any 
pork.  These  two  articles  are  tabooed.  Everything  okw  thai  one  might  men 
tion,  everything  that  is  not  an  absolute  luxury,  is  obtainable.  There  are  even 
bookstalls,  where  prayer  book-  and  hensatioual  novels  rub  covers.  CignrottO 
manufacturers,  With  a  piotaresquo  show  of  loose,  line  cut  tobacco,  with  probably 
»0m0  strong  fellow  manipulating  a  hand-cutter  in  the  window,  lend  color  to 
the  scene.  Grocery  stores,  butchers*  shops,  clothing  store*,  beer  saloons,  and 
restaurants  line  the  sidewalks. 

It  is  a  wonderful  place,  this  market,  where  rags  and  diamonds  press  each  Othor 
in  the  general  scramble  ;  where  wealth  and  poverty  mOOl  on  common  ground 
0  wealth  that  is  not  enviable,  and  a  poverty  that  makes  Q  brave  show  in  a  ha.-kel 
filled  with  victuals  for  the  Sabbath  meal,  though  on  the  yveek  days  ibc  basket, 
the  larder,  and  the  mouths  will  be  empty.  There  is  joy  in  the  market— joy  for 
the  pushing,  bargain-seeking  throng;  there  is  misery  in  the  markot— misery  for 
the  unfortunate  Wight*  who  nMJ  chained  to  the  push  carta,  and  in  the  maddening 
sameness  of  whose  lives  the  only  relief  (1)  is  an  enforced  visit  to  a  police  court. 


THE  EAST  SIDE.--  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  SCENES. 


THE  gladsome  summer  time  of  which  the  poeta  sing  is  an  unknown 
quantity  in  the  tenement  houses.    The  dwellers  here  can  not  see  the 
poetry  of  the  season  at  all.    They  know  it  only  as  the  time  of  terrible 
heat,  and  its  advent  is  regarded  with  horror;  there  is  not  a  moment 
of  joy  in  the  whole  season  for  these  unfortunates ;  it  is  fraught  with  miseries 
and  agonies. 

At  the  time  that  this  is  being  written  the  furies  of  the  "dog  days  are  at 
their  highest  pitch.   A  death-dealing  heat  is  holding  the  city  in  its  thrall,  and 

on  all  sides  men,  women,  and  children  arc  billing  victim-  to  its  terrible  ravages. 
Some  are  wilting  beneath  the  scorching  heat  and  their  lives  going  out ; 
arc  losing  their  reason,  the  rays  of  the  cruel  sun  having  penetrated  to  the  brain; 
and  others,  suffering  horribly  and  unwilling  to  endure  more,  are  deliberately  end- 
ing their  lives  to  escape  the  terrible  torture 

Not  in  the  brownstone  mansions  that  line  our  fashionable  thoroughfare-; 
not  where  the  winds  blow  over  high  altitudes,  or  where  the  ozone,  fresh  from 
the  ocean,  gives  life  and  health,  are  these  terrible  scenes  being  enacted.  But 


the  great  red-brick  prisons  that  loom  up  so  hideously  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  city,  the  tenement-houses,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  are  the  theaters 
for  these  tragic  occurrences,  where  human  beings  arc  dying  and  courting  death. 

All  day  long  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun  have  beaten  mercilessly  down  upon  the 
city;  they  have  penetrated  into  the  houses,  until  the  very  floOrt  arc  hot; 
the  narrow,  low  rooms  are  veritable  ovens;  the  pavement-  are  like  masses  ol 
fire,  und  the  air  palpitates  and  quivers  from  the  refracted  boat  Vet  within 
these  ovens  human  beings  are  endeavoring  to  exist  Men  are  pis  Eng  their  voca- 
tions, while  the  perspiration  is  pouring  from  them  like  rain;  women  are  roast- 
ing over  cook  stoves  preparing  the  foodstuff,  or  parboiling  over  the  team 
ing  tubs  doing  the  family  laundry  ;  babe-  are  panting  for  breath,  and  are  CTOSS 

and  peevish.   Every   nent  is  fraught  with  agony,  even   nt  menaces 

life.  Throats  are  '  parched,  und  an  unquenchable  thirst  bums  like  fever. 
Cooling  drinks  are  impossible,  they  cost  too  much;  wutcr  somehow  does  not 
seem  to  satisfy  at  all,  even  if  it  is  placed  in  bottles  on  the  microscopical  bit  of 
ice.  which  is  melting  in  a  manner  to  drive  the  despairing  housewife  frantic. 
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Not  u  breath  of  air  is  Btirring;  no  grateful  zephyr  brings  balm  to  the 
overheated  brow.  The  rays  of  the  sun  grow  more  fiercely  hot.  A  Midden  dark- 
ness overwhelms  the  eve,  the  head  begins  to  swim,  the  throat  contracts,  and  a 
quivering  inert  mass  drops  suddenly  to  the  floor. 

The  day  creeps  along  with  maddening  slowness,  but  at  last  the  shadows 
begin  to  grow  long,  and  a  Btar  is  visible  in  the  sky  from  which  the  sun  is  with- 
drawing with  B  final  blaze  of  flame.  The  night  is  on,  and  u  mad  rush  from  the 
ovens  to  the  streets  begins.  The  whole  tenement-house  population  ] lOOrs  out 
on  the  sidewalks  to  seek  what  little  wind  there  may  be  .stirring.  But  how  little 
surcease  the  unhappy  wights  find  there  !  The  pavements,  baked  in  the  sun  all 
day,  now  give  off  the  calor  they  have  absorbed.  The  refuse,  left  to  sizzle 
in  the  sun,  exudes  nauseating  odors;  and  when  by  some  accident  a  vagrant 
breeze  steals  past  the  blockade  of  red  brick,  it  is  redolent  with  odors  that 
threaten  disease.  The  night  grows  late,  and  bedtime  draws  nigh.  The  poor 
wights  step  into  the  hallways,  but  are  forced  to  retreat.  The  stored-up  heat 
has  not  yet  been  dissipated,  and  the  tenements  are  still  ovens.  Some  east  them- 
selves down  on  the  pavements,  under  the  grateful  shelter  of  a  show  window, 
or  a  stoop,  where  thoughtful  wives  have  placed  a  few  pillows;  others  brave  the 
heat  and  drag  themselves  wearily  tip  the  Stairs  to  their  wretched  rooms,  and 
iniike  their  beds  on  the  fire  escapes  or  clamber  up  to  the  roof.  There  the  tene- 
ment-house denizen  seeks  to  woo  refractory  Morpheus,  which  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  escapes  just  as  it  seems  in  bis  grasp,  leaving  him  tossing  and  rolling  in  an 
agony  of  insomnia.  And  when  tired  eyes  finally  close,  the  slumber  is  not  that 
which  rests  and  restores  health.  The  heat  is  still  torturing  the  body,  racking 
the  brain.  Restlessly  tossing,  the  being  on  the  fire  escape  slips  off,  and  down  to 
the  flagging  of  the  back  yard  ;  or  the  creature  on  the  roof,  stumbling  blindly 
abont  in  an  attack  of  summer  somnambulism,  steps  off  the  ledge  and  joins  the 
i|iii\ cring  mass  below. 

Nor  is  the  winter  a  happy  time  with  the  tenement-house  denizen.  Other 
problems  are  to  he  solved.  The  additional  expense  for  fuel  and  warm  cloth- 
ing makes  existence  doubly  bard.  Besides,  many  avenues  of  employment  open 
in  the  summer  are  closed  in  the  winter.  For  the  garment  worker  there  is 
the  terrible  "slack  time."  when  shops  are  closed,  and  wages,  however  small,  are 
stopped  ;  for  the  push-cart  peddler,  the  streets  covered  with  slush  and  swept  by 
blinding  Bnowstorms,  comes  u  season  of  enforced  idleness,  and  cheeks  already 

pinched  hei  e  hollow,  and  eyes  strained  and  haunting  blaze  with  the  fever 

of  starvation.  A  crust  or  two,  however,  will  quiet  the  stomach's  cravings,  but 
greater  troubles  are  in  store. 

The  coal  vendor  will  not  give  another  pail  of  coal  unless  his  hill  is  paid. 
He  has  allowed  too  much  credit  already.    He  can  not  afford  more.    He,  too, 
is  struggling  to  exist,  there  in  the  damp,  loathsome  cellar,  from  which  he  dis- 
pensea  fuel  at  ten  cents  a  pail.    He  refuses  to  carry  it  up  to  the  top  floor  of  the 
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tenement  unless  the  money  due  him  is  forthcoming  at  once.  And  the  last  heap 
of  cinders  und  ashes  having  been  consumed,  the  cheer  of  a  warm  fire  disap- 
pears, and  the  bleak  winds  creep  in  through  the  interstices  in  the  window 
sash ;  and  huddled  up  in  the  bedclothing  the  unfortunates  await  still  further 
calamity 

And  that  is  not  6low  to  arrive.  The  month  passes  away,  and  the  dreaded 
"  1st "  arrives,  bringing  with  it  the  landlord,  who  demands  his  rent.  The  wage- 
earner,  humble  and  trembling,  confesses  his  inability  to  pay,  and  the  owner 
tramps  off  to  the  nearest  district  court,  where  he  obtains  a  summons  citing  the 
head  of  the  starving,  freezing  family  to  appear  before  bis  Honor  and  explain 
why  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  vacate  the  rooms  for  the  use  of  which 
he  can  not  pay.  The  bread-winner  appears  in  court,  as  the  precept  commands, 
and  tremblingly  awaits  the  call  of  his  name.  He  steps  to  the  rail,  and  iu  a 
voice  scarcely  audible  to  the  officer  waiting  to  hear  his  excuse  be  reveals  his 
terrible  condition  :  "  Out  of  work— have  no  money — will  pay  when  I  can." 
But  the  landlord  wants  his  money  at  once,  and  the  law  says  that  he  must  have 
it.  It  is  his  right.  The  magistrate,  no  matter  how  tender  bis  heart  may  be,  can 
give  no  more  than  three  days  of  grace.  The  days  rush  by  at  top  speed.  The 
sun  rises  and  sets  all  too  soon. 

The  fatal  day  arrives ;  unable  to  pay  anything  in  advance,  the  unfortunates 
fearfully  await  the  hour  of  their  doom.  The  noon  hour,  the  time  proscribed 
h\  the  law,  arrives.  The  knock  of  one  in  authority  is  heard.  The  door  opens 
without  leave,  and  the  deputy,  followed  by  his  satellites,  stalks  in. 

"  Ve'll  have  to  gut  outen  dis,"  is  all  the  information  he  vouchsafes.  But  it 
is  enough.    The  blow  has  been  expected,  tremblingly  waited  for. 

The  assistants,  well  experienced,  begin  their  work.  The  family  take  up 
w  hat  few  possessions  they  prize  most  highly,  while  the  rest  of  the  household 
goods  are  summarily  dragged  downstairs  and  dumped  out  on  the  sidewalk. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  resisting,  as  the  rash  unfortunate  who  ventures  to 
do  so  discovere. 

Suffering  a  thousand  tortures,  to  which  the  stares  of  the  neighbors  add  new 
miseries,  the  unfortunates  follow  their  lares  aud  penates  out  into  the  cold  street, 
Carefully,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  pedestrians,  the  eviction  agents  have  piled 
the  belongings  of  the  poverty-stricken  family.  A  mean  drizzle,  with  here  and 
there  a  flake  of  snow,  is  falling.  The  street  is  a  river  of  mud,  and  the  bleak 
wind  is  penetrating  to  the  marrow.  Huddled  away  in  the  shelter  of  the  hall- 
way, the  woman  and  the  children  seek  to  hide  from  the  cold  and  the  shame, 
and  at  the  same  time  watch  their  possessions,  lest  some  conscienceless  person  be 
tempted  to  steal  something.  The  man,  desperate  over  his  misfortune,  has 
wandered  off  in  a  frantic  search  for  shelter  for  bis  loved  ones,  in  a  wild  desire 
to  obtain  some  kind  of  work,  that  he  may  feed  the  starving.  Wearily  he 
tramps  about  the  city,  but  vain  bis  quest.    He  returns,  with  the  fall  of  the 
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night,  to  protect  1 1 i rs  link'  I m toil — <>r,  ton  often,  lie  makes  his  way  to  tlie  river 
iiml  finds  cowardly  oblivion  ami  surcease  from  further  earthly  troubles. 
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The  pile  of  furniture  on  the 
street  stands  the  symbol  of  sur- 
passing poverty.  Sometimes  it 
touches  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
neighbors,  who,  even  from  their 
own  little,  seek  to  do  something 
to  help  those  who  have  still 
le68.  Some  one  finds  a  plate  or 
a  saucer,  and,  dropping  a  penny 
or  two  in  it,  places  it  on  the 
bureau  and  passes  on.  The 
pennies  and  nickels  slowly  accu- 
mulate from  pockets  that  are 
anything  but  plethoric,  and  a 
goodly  sum  is  collected,  perhaps 
enough  to  pay  for  a  half  month's 
rent  in  some  miserable  hovel 
that  will  furnish  at  least  a 
shelter.  The  family  seldom 
moves  back  into  the  rooms  from 
which  they  have  been  evicted 
— a  new  place  may  bring  better 
luck. 

As  is  frequently  the  case, 
there  are  no  charitable  contri- 
butions, and  the  family  is  de- 
stroyed. A  sympathetic  po- 
liceman guides  the  shivering 
wretches  to  the  station  house. 
The  children  are  turned  over 
to  the  Gerry  Society,  and  the 
next  day,  in  the  police  court, 
the  destruction  of  the  family  is 
made  complete  by  due  process 
of  law.  The  children  are  com- 
mitted to  one  of  the  charitable 
institutions  (determined  by  the 
religious  belief  of  the  parents) 
supported  or  contributed  to 
by  the  city,  the  parents  being 
denied  the  right  to  possess  their  offspring.  There  is  a  drifting  apart,  a  breaking 
of  ties,  and  often  there  is  no  reunion  in  what  is  to  them  but  a  vale  of  tears. 
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LOOKING  out  of  the  win- 
dow for  the  first,  time, 
_J  the  babe  of  the  tene- 
ment is  greeted  with  the 
most  unlovely  spectacle  of  a 
great  wall  of  red  brick  loom- 
ing up  so  high  that  his  little 
brain  is  seized  with  a  sudden 
vertigo.    Whichever  way  the 
little  head  may  turn  there  is 
the  same  cheerless  spectacle. 
On  all  sides  the  red  brick,  on 
all  sides  the  tenement  house. 
But  happily  the  little  one  does 
not  realize  the  intense  misery  ; 
it  does  not  know  what  the  red 
brick  has  come  to  be  symbolic 
of ;  it  does  not  know  that  its 
first  glance  is  a  doleful  forerun- 
ner of  the  gloom  by  which  the 
best  years  of  its  life,  the  glorious 
time  of  its  childhood  and  youth, 
"Don't  lauoh."  will  be  spent  in  the  midst  of  the 

red  brick,  which  will  eat  into  its 
soul,  and  stand  like  a  grim  relentless  wall  between  it  and  the  ambitions  that 
may  move  its  spirit. 

The  happy  little  youngster,  oblivious  of  the  significance  of  the  tenement, 
clapping  its  hands  with  glee  at  the  first  sight  of  the  world  without,  kicking  its 
heels  while  it*  protector,  who  is  holding  fast  to  the  little  one's  skirt,  is  trembling 
lest  something  happens,  gazes  below.  Oh,  what  a  wonder-world  greet*  its  eye! 
Its  little  brain  can  not  analyze ;  its  little  mind  drinks  in  the  scene  in  concrete. 
The  place  where  all  that  strange  noise  is  coining  from,  the  shrieks,  the  oaths, 
the  laughter,  the  roar  and  rumble,  that  mysterious  bourne  beneath  if— the  street 
—  how  wonderful  it  is!  the  seething,  singing  throng,  the  kaleidoscopic  mass,  one 
grand  vista  of  color,  so  beautiful  that  the  child  leans  forward  eagerly,  its  little 
eyes  aglow  with  delight,  drinking  in  a  vision  that  to  it  seems  glorious.  In  later 
years  he  will  not  be  so  happy  when  he  sees  the  rows  of  red  brick;  he  will  not 
crow  with  joy  as  lie  gazes  at  the  streets  and  listens  to  the  noises.  He  will  know 
then  what  it  means  ;  he  will  know  that  lie  has  been  a  part  of  it  all,  and  if  he  has 
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been  born  with  a  soul  that  has  not  been  baked  like  the  red  brick,  he  will  feel 
the  "  Weltsrhmerz."  Sooner,  perhaps,  than  other  children  will  this  child  of  the 
tenement  feel.  lie  will  seek  to  rise,  and  he  will  find  that  for  him  there  are 
obstacles  impossible  to  surmount.  Around  him  there  will  always  be  cankering 
care  and  dread  poverty ;  all  about  him,  lives  made  mean  by  the  lack  of  the  little 
things  that  make  life  sweet;  his  own  life  robbed  of  Nature's  intended  gift — the 
rifilit  to  be  happy  while  young,  at  least  with  green  fields  ami  flowers  and  trees 
as  environments.  It  is  good  that  the  prattling  babe,  leaning  out  of  the  win- 
dow for  the  first  time,  does  not  realize  all  this.  A  sudden  forward  movement 
would  pull  the  little  skirt  from  the  protecting  grasp  and  end  the  young  life 
on  the  hard  pavement  below  before  it  had  fairly  begun  ;  and  this  dreadful 
catastrophe  happens  Badly  often  in  this  great  city. 

The  street  is  the  only  romping  ground 
for  the  child  of  the  tenement. 
It  is  the  nursery  of  the 
growing  youngster. 
There  is  no  place  in  the 
three  small  rooms  for 
children  to  romp 
around,    and,  besides, 
the  street  is  more  cheer- 
ful  than    the  mean, 
stuffy    little  holes 
from  which  the 
child   is    only  too 
happy  to  escape. 
Although  pushed 
and  jostled  about  by 
those  in  whose  way 
the   little  ones  are 
constantly  running, 
in  spite  of  all  the 
dangers  from  the  big 
horses  and  the  cruel 
wheels  of  trucks  and 
street  cars,  in  spite  of 
sundry  accidents  and  many 
tragedies,  they  thrive  and 
grow  and  live.    They  are 
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remarkable  children,  these  of  the 
tenement -house.  With  nothing 
hut  tin-  merest  needs  of  existence 
supplied  them,  without  the  ten- 
derness heaped  upon  children  of 
wealth,  without  the  cure  of 
muses  and  governesses,  they 
spring  up  a  strong,  sturdy  lot, 
independent  and  ambitious. 
They  seem  happier,  as  they 
frolic  about  in  the  crowded 
streets,  than  the  tender  little 
child  whose  early  life  is  spent 
amid  all  the  care  that  riches  can 
bring.  It  is  only  in  after  life, 
-**  when  play  is  no  longer  the  only 
thought,  that  the  child  of  the 
tenement  envies  the 
child  of  the  mansion. 
Yet  the  efforts  of  the  city  child  to  play  are  sad.  To 
play,  he  must  use  the  street  and  get  into  everybody's  way. 
The  streets  are  too  narrow,  for  the  most  part,  to  serve  the 
dual  purposes  of  traffic  and  amusement.  Here  and  there 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  where  streets  are  wide 
and  traffic  light,  there  are  some  happy  children,  by 
far  the  happiest  of  the  city's  rising  generation,  who 
can  indulge  in  some  of  the  good  old  games  of 
happy  childhood  without  interfering  much  with 
the  convenience  of  their  elders.  But  these  happy 
00868  are  few,  and  the  glimpses  which  the  little 
ones  from  the  districts  where  the  crowds  arc  thick, 
the  sidewalks  narrow,  and  the  roads  tilled  with 
an  endless  stream  of  trucks,  drays,  and  street  ears, 
obtain  of  this  Paradise,  fill  their  little  heart-  with 
envy,  and  cause  rebellious  thoughts  to  -urge  through 
their  undeveloped  minds. 

There  is  no  room.    It  is  Little  Dorrit  repeated 
tens  of  thousands  of  times.    It  is  one  constant  order 
to  "move  on,"  to  "get  out  of  the  way."  accompanied 
by  epithets,  oaths,  and  sometimes  lilows.    The  efforts  to 
play  i  the  attempts  are  laborious)  are  rudely  repressed,  thought- 
lessly checked,  not  because  the  child's  right  is  not  recognized, 
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but  the  city  tragedy  No  Room 
clamors  for  victims. 

There  can  be  but  one 
result,  an  evil  one.  The 
longing  after  physical  exer- 
cise is  so  strong  with  a 
healthy  child  that  attempts 
to  check  it  But  increase  the 
desire,  unless,  indeed,  con- 
tinual repression  counter- 
acts the  natural  instinct 
and  the  child  becomes 
inert,  limp,  and  indifferent. 
The  most  depressing  thing 
about  the  life  in  the  congested 
districts  of  the  city  IB  the  de- 
frauding of  a  growing  boy  or  girl 
of  the  simple  right  of  mo- 
tion and  the  free- 
dom of  limb.  To 
shop  or  factory  or  school  they  go  with  automatic,  regularity, 
with  no  better  chance  of  development  or  use  of  their  physi- 
cal faculties  than  if  they  were  settled  men  and  women. 
For  the  girl  the  situation  is  not  half  so  terrible  as 
for  the  boy.  The  little  girl  is  happy  all  day  draw- 
ing her  doll  about  in  a  two -wheeled  cart.  But 
the  boy  wants,  and  by  right  should  have,  plenty 
of  violent  physical  exercise.  What  tills  a  boy  with 
more  joy  than  an  opportunity  to  play  One  Old  Cat 
or  baseball  i  What  chance  has  a  city  boy  to  revel 
in  the  joys  of  a  bat  and  bull ;  to  run  and  slide  and 
steal  bases?  What  opportunities  do  the  streets 
afford  him  for  such  joy  >  Owners  of  shop  windows 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  boy  with  a  bat  in  his 
hand,  ami  pedestrians  dodge  instinctively.  If  a  boy 
plays  ball  on  the  asphalt  and  it  inconveniences 
anybody,  to  say  nothing  of  greater  catastrophes,  a 
policeman  will  swoop  down  on  him  and  drag  bun  off 
to  the  police  station,  to  consort  with  thieves,  drunkards, 
and  the  vilest  dregs  of  society  until  he  is  taken  to  court, 
where  he  may  be  reprimanded  or  lined,  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  is  arraigned.  And 
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if  anyone  is  hurt,  ho  is  sent  to  the  Reformatory.  He  is  a  criminal.  He  had 
dared  to  play ! 

The  reformatories  are  full  of  these  "criminals,"  whose  sin  was  prompted  by 
a  natural  desire  to  stretch  a  limb.  Even  if  the  boy  who  launched  the  terrible 
"foul  tip"  gets  off  with  a  reprimand  and  escape*  prison,  he  bus  suffered  the 
degradation  of  being  dragged  through  the  streets  a  culprit,  and  bat  been  made  a 
spectacle  for  the  crowd  in  the  police  court  to  gape  at.  "\  idgar  pohcemen  and 
unthinking,  incompetent,  unfit  agents  of  societies  striving  to  help  children,  have 
made  him  the  butt  of  their  jests,  ami  have  slandered  him  before  those  who 
dared  to  sympathize  with  him.  lie  i*  told  that  be  is  a  little  Ualer  and  that  Ins 
record  is  known.  His  tears  are  jeered  at  and  bis  youthful  heart  broken  by  the 
cruelty  of  men  who  seek  to  be  facetious.  Sometime,,  it  is  the  magistrate  who 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  around 
bin),  adds  to  the  boy's  humiliation.    The  words  of  reprimand  are  cutting,  the 


lack  of  Sympathy  is  apparent  ;  the  little  fellow  is  bereft  of  all  friendship,  be  is 
forlorn  and  miserable  His  brain  reels  when  be  is  ordered  to  Stand  with  his 
face  toward  the  wall  for  the  odifluUtioD  ot  the  jeering  officials.  lie  lose*  his 
self-respect  J  he  is  humiliated,     lie  had  dared  to  plflj  ' 

All  these  thinjrs  bftVO  been  graven  deep  into  his  brain.  lie  remembers 
und  hates.  If  the  boy  has  11  thinking  mind— and  the  city  child  is  well  endowed— 
it  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  rebellious  ogftinsl  law  and  order,  and  imbues  bun 
with  a  desire  to  "got  oven."  The  child  of  the  tenement  is  not  naturally  vicious 
or  depraved,  but  ofttimes  Conditions  make  him  so.  The  Qlty  owes  it  to  society 
t.»  make  these  children  good,  moral,  law-abiding  citizens.  Nothing  will  do  this 
better  than  the  provision  of  an  outlet  for  the  natural  exuberance  of  vitality  anil 

temperament,  the  enforced  perversion  of  which,  under  prosonl  conditions,  brings 

them  into  disrepute  and  exposes  them  to  punishment. 

Harassed  on  thoatrcot,  the  boy  wandors  away  from  bis  bom.'  in  search  of 
some  spot  where  his  innocent  pleasures  will  not 

be    interfered    with.      Hut    wherever  he 
turns  the  same  difficulties    beset  him. 
The    long   piers  jutting  out  into  the 
river  attract  him  intensely,     lie  tries 
to  play  there,  but  in  vain.    The  long- 
shoremen will    not  be  interfered 

with,  nor  will  the  draymen  in  their 
labors  about  the  vessels  lying  in 
the  docks.     The  boy  in  despair 
sinks  down  on  the  gtringpiccc 
and  gazes  out  into  the  calm 
river  beyond.    Fortunately,  his 
young  mind   has  no  room  for 
thought*  about  the  rest  that  could 
be  obtained  by  a  quick  plunge 
into  the  bosom  of  the  water. 
The  sua  broiling  through  his 
few  garments,  tho  cool,  placid 
stream  suggests  a  happier  though! 

— a  swim.     What  boyish  heart 
docs  not  thrill  at  the  very 
suggestion  I    Perhaps,  nav, 
most  probably,  it  is  not  the  sani- 
tary motive  that  impels  him  ;  but 
tho  fun,  the  joy  of  cleaving  a 
path  through  the  water  is  the  most 

blessed  sport,  after  baseball,  that  a      II..  nr«ui>  <>r  *  i-m.  k  «m.,o  a-.v  .  «*  n.*v." 
1  no  i 
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"QOIOKLV  TDK  BSD  OK  THE  PIER  IS  FILLED  WITH  LITTLE  FELLOWS,  WHO  RAPIDLY  DIVEST  TUKU8BLVM  OF  THEIR  CLOTJHNt 

boy  can  tliink  ..f.  In  a  moment  he  bus  slipped  off  the  stringpiece  and  down  one 
of  the  piles  to  u  little  "  bunk  "  be  bus  heard  of,  where  on  the  planking  under- 
neath the  pier  his  clothing  will  be  safe.  In  another  moment  he  reappears  dad 
as  Cupid  was.  A  graceful  dive,  and  his  little  head  bobs  up  serenely,  his  eyes 
flashing  with  delight,  his  little  arms  and  legs  parting  the  stream.  His  example 
is  contagious;  quickly  the  end  of  the  pier  is  tilled  with  little  fellows,  who  rap- 
idly divest  themselves  of  their  clothing,  and  are  diving,  floating,  and  "trending 
water,"  disappearing  under  the  shipping  and  reappearing  in  a  twinkling  on  the 
Other  Bide.  Their  laughs  and  shouts  till  the  air,  giving  a  new  charm  to  the 
unsightl)  piers,  the  rigging,  the  drays,  and  the  boxes  and  bales.  The  boys  are 
happy,  too  happy,  and  they  attract  the  biggest  bugbear  of  a  New  York  boy's 
life,  the  policeman,  who  has  a  bad  habit  of  concealing  himself  until  one  of 
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the  city  cherubs  clambers  back  on  the  pier  to  do 
some  "stunt,"  as  the  boys  call  it.  Just  us  the 
little  fellow  is  about  to  dive  off  again  ho  receives 
a  resounding  slap  or  a  terrific  kick,  and  the  sun 
ceases  to  smile  for  him.  The  boys  in  the  water 
will  perhaps  twiddle  their  fingers  at  the  unsym- 
pathetic policeman,  or  call  him  uncomplimentary 
names,  thus  imperiling  still  more  their  already 
hazardous  position.  Policemen  have  been  known 
to  retaliate  by  hurling  missiles  at  the  boys,  ami 
to  even  climb  down  to  the  hiding  place  and  con- 
fiscate the  clothing  placed  there  for  safety.  The 
usual  result  of  a  policeman's  advent  is  a  scramble 
for  the  clothing  and  a  race  to  get  away  before 
more  kicks  and  cuffs  alight. 

Swimming  being  denied  him,  the  boy  moves 
along  on  the  piers  in  search  of  some  other  pas- 
time.    He  gains  considerable  information  in  his 
wanderings,  and  in  a  short  while  ascertains  the 
location  of  the  sugar-cane  dock,  the  banana  dock, 
the  watermelon  dock,  the  pineapple  dock,  and 
piers  receiving  other  delicacies  are  located.    It  is 
dangerous  information,  too,  because  he  is  sure  to 
fall  in  with  "dock  rata"  and  petty  thieves  who 
blunt  his  conscience.    To  tear  a  few  bananas  from 
a  bunch  just  unloaded  from  the  steamer,  to  con- 
ceal a  pineapple  which  bus  slipped  from  the  pile, 
or  to  run  off  with  a  huge  watermelon,  is  an  easy 
matter  if  one  knows  how,  and  thus  many  little 
thieves  are  made.    But  if  the  boy  has  been  per- 
mitted to  amuse  himself  on  the  street  or  in  the  river,  his  naturally  honest  mind 
would  never  have  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  things  on  the  piers.    It  is 
nothing  more  to  him  than  a  boyish  prank,  and  he  tells  it  to  his  comrades  as 
great,  fun.    An  unoccupied  mind,  especially  a  youthful  mind,  is  not  conducive 
to  morality, 

Into  his  mean  street  there  trickles  some  day  the  news  of  a  wonderful  district 
called  "  uptown."  He  hears  of  fine  mansions,  of  wondrous  creatures  dressed 
in  rich  clothes,  of  happy  faces  and  smiling  eyes;  of  splendid  horses,  and 
grand  carriages  in  which  fairy  princes  and  princesses  loll,  and  of  other  celestial 
being.-  who  are  all  aglitter  with  silver  buttons,  and  who  sit  in  high  seats  on 
thi-c  iiia^nitici'iit  equipages  ;  but,  must  wonderful  of  all,  a  place  where  there  is 
green  grass,  with  big  open  spaces  surrounded  by  trees,  where  children  romp 
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and  laugh  and  about  to  their  hearta'  content,  and  boys  play  Wall  ami  are  not 
arrested.    His  little  heart  thumps  with  unwonted  rapidity  as  ho  determines  t<> 

6et  out  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  and  discover  this 

remarkablo  place  colled  "  up- 
town" and  penetrate  its 
fastnesses,  until  ho 
reaches  Central 
Park.  There. 


"Iv  mi.  I-  v  XRW8BQT,  on  If  IIB  works  IX  A 
SIIOI-  Hi:  I.I.AKNS  HOW  TO  •  l-ITI.il  WMK"' 
AND  'SHOOT  CHAP."" 

he  determines,  he  too  will  laugh  and  romp  and  skip,  and  porhapB-who  COD  toll  ? 

— play  bull  06  well. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  he  slips  away  from  Ids  mean  street,  made 
meaner  by  the  contraat  his  mind  has  already  drawn,  and  carefully  avoiding  Ins 
friends,  lie  is  off  to  find  the  park.  Of  course,  he  has  no  money  for  COT  fore,  but 
the  long  walk  is  not  at  all  tiresome.  The  exhilaration  of  adventure,  the  won- 
derful tilings  that  greet  his  eve,  and  the  joys  unconfined  that  owoil  liim  ,1  the 

end  of  h-s  journey,  make  the  long  tramp  a  pleasure.  At  last  the  MCCCO  greets 
his  eyes.  There  i't  is  in  all  its  glory-the  Park  !  He  is  timid  about  entering  : 
there  is  a  policeman  at  the  gate.  Bnt  others  are  going  in,  and  finally  he  sum- 
mons up  enough  courage  to  walk  by  the  grim  Cerberus.    His  hnek-lmkod  eye 

ha,  never  seen  such  splendid  things,  and  for  a  while  his  jaded  little  SOuLiI   le 

.dad  by  the  beautiful  green.  Hut  he  is  looking  for  the  place  where  children  can 
play,  and  he  moves  along  until  he  sees  a  long  green  plot  winch  smiles  at  bin, 
and  beckons.  He  is  thrilled  with  joy;  he  manes  forward,  ready  to  brow  him- 
self on  the  grass  and  revel  with  .joy.    Bnt   kbbp  on  ms  ml  1  s  up 

before  him,  grin,  and  forbidding.    He  shrinks  hack,  the  tears  ,n  fail  oyea;  bo 


has  been  deceived,  Here,  indeed,  i|  grass;  grOOD,  luxuriant— and  tantalizing. 
Cautiously,  with  a  furtive  look  around,  he  ma  toll  01  a  handful  and  hurries  quioklj 

away.    Presently  he  comes  to  another  green  spot,  ami  hora  no  oruol  prohibition 

Stores  him  in  the  fare.  There  BT0  some  people  on  it  playing  SOmO  funny  pune, 
with  long  WOCdon  hammers  and  balls  whieh  they  drive  through  wiekels. 
Kagorly  he  rushes  forward,  ami  get*  in  the  way  of  otio  of  tho  little  boys;  and 
SOmO  "lie  tells  him  that  he  is  rude  and  dirty,  and  OKlon  him  away     Slid  he 

perseveres,  carefully  avoiding  the  place  where  a  new  kind  of  ball  game  is  boing 

played  with  nickels' and  nets,  and  he  forges  ahead  until  he  hears  0I0SO  at  hand 
childish  laughter.  Mo  has  (lisOOVOrod  tho  plttOO  where  he  ran  play,  hut  not 
with  a  ball.  Still  he  is  eontent,  and  his  little  heart  rejoices.  But  he  mint 
find  the  hull  ground  ;  soon  ho  does  diseovor  it,  ami  also  a  hig  sign  whieh  informs 
him  that  he  has  eome  on  the  wrong  day. 

Something  tells  him  that  he  ougbl  to  go  1  id   lie  starts  oiT  confidently, 

hut  ho  has  forgotten  the  way.    lie  is  lost.    The  hig  bluoeoat  takes  on  a  more 

human  appeoronCO  in  his  eyes  as  he  appeals  to  him  and  is  directed  h\  I  

1  )r  lie  may  have  wandered  up  so  far  that  the  policeman  thinks  it  wiso  to  take 
him  to  the  station  house.     His  absence  is  rioted  at  bit  horn.-  ;  a  search  is  made; 

he  is  found  finally  at  Police  Headquortora  by  his  anxious  parent«,and  is  tokon 

back  to  h'«  poor  home  and  given  a  thrashing.     It  will  he  a  long  lime 

before  ho  wonders  off  to  the  Park  again.   The  momory  of  the 

thrashing  will  keep  him  nearer  hdlllO,  to  boo  0  Ogata  a  nuisanco 

to  himself  and  to  tllOSC  whose  free  ponagO  he  eneiimhers. 

A  round  of  cruelties,  miseries,  and  disappointment*,  "f  hazards 
and  perils— this  is  the  average  hoy  life  of  the  eity  ;  Olid  If 

g  ething  bflppons  t..  him,  if  he  falls  ..II  the  stringpicre  into 

the  river  and  the  tide  carries  him  away,  or  if  his  young, 
eheerless  life  is  crushed  out  beneath  the  cruel  wheels  of 

homo  lumbering  dray  or  of  some  ma  loth  Hying  surface 

ear,  to  quote  the  words  of  an  observing  policeman,  "It'- 
Only  one  hoy  less;  he  won't  he  missed." 

With  increasing  aj;e  the  hoy'-  opportunities  for  amuse- 
ment decrease    There  is  no  room  for  rational,  healthful 
ploy  for  him.     H  he  is  Q  nowaboy,  or  if  he  works  in  a  shop, 
he  learns  how  tO  "pitflh  pennies"  aid  to  "shoot  crap."  Qo 
knows  that  it  is  wrong  to  gamble,  ami  his  eve-  arc  always 
OH  the  alert  for  the  advent  of  u  policeman.    The  cry  of 
••Cheese  it— do  cop!"  is  heard  all  through  the  tenement 
bOUSO  district.     Ofttimes,  when  there  is  no  little  sister  to 
he  made  a  drudge  of  "minding  the  hal.v."  this  sad  lot  falls  .., 
to  him,  and  ho  is  often  seen  in  the  role  of  Little  l  ather, 
which  means  the  sacrifice  of  every  moment  of  recreation. 


I,  i-  1. en  •  'H> 
m  tiik  B0LI  OP 
LlTTLl  PJiTUSB." 
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THE  EAST  SIDE.— CHILD-LIKE. 


There  are  a  great  many  selfish  persons  who  begrudge  the  children  even  the 
joy  of  the  barrel-organ  and  street-pianos.  But  so  fur  these  have  been  spared  to 
them.    Music  in  any  form  never  fails  to  attract  the  children  of  the  tenements. 

The  average  little  East  Sider,  whose  soul  has  not  been  seared  by  newspaper- 
selling  experiences,  loves  his  school.  There  is  a  strong  material  reason  for 
this.  The  bright,  cheerful,  well- 
v cut  dated  and  dean  rooms  are 
much  pleasanter  than  the  stuffy 
little  "  home."  It  is  something, 
even  to  the  mind  of  the  thought- 
less child,  to  get  away  from  the 
mean  surroundings  of  home,  and 
spend  a  number  of  hourB  with 
hundreds  of  other  children  under 
the  kindly  chaperonage  of  a  won- 
drous creature  who  knows  every- 
thing and  who  smiles  so  pleasant- 
ly. The  inarch  into  the  assembly 
room  in  the  morning  to  the  melo- 
dious tones  of  the  piano,  the  hun- 
dreds of  voices  blending  in  glad- 
some songs,  are  events  to  be  looked 
forward  to.    The  school  work, 

especially  now  with  an  improved 
curriculum,  which  includes  physi- 
cal culture  and  manual  training, 
and  modeling  and  memory  illus- 
tration-, and  such  other  mental 
recreations,  is  ver\  pleasant.  The 
teacher  is  surrounded  with  a  halo 

of  mystery,  and  when  the  won- 
drous creature  listens  sympathetic- 
ally to  the  woes  of  the  childish 
heart,  the  little    one    is  happy. 

Then  thcro  is  the  joy  of  saying  bright  things  and  winning  an  approving  smile. 
Always  there  is  a  vision  of  a  "good  ticket"  at  the  end  of  the  week,  which 
brings  a  kiss  from  mother  and  commendation  from  father.  Summer  and  winter, 
through  storm  or  calm,  these  children  rush  to  school,  sometimes  having  had 
hardly  anything  to  eat,  and  most  of  the  time  but  half-clad.  "What  matters  the 
old  i  It  is  easy  to  keep  warm  if  you  run,  and  then  there  is  the  big  warm 
playground,  where  hundreds  of  other  half-frozen,  half-famished  youngsters  are 
already  playing.  Who  could  inope  in  the  house  when  there  were  little  friends 
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■  Ml  -li    in  ANY  FORM  NEVER  FAILS  To  ATTRACT  THE  CHILDREN  OP  TUK  TENKMKNTS.' 


waiting  at  the  end  of  the  short  run  ?  and  who  thinks  of  the  emptiness  in 
the  stomach  while  romping  in  the  sheltered,  cheerful  playground  ringing  with 
laughter  and  shouts  of  glee,  and  tilled  with  delights  ?  Upstairs  are  the  warm 
rooms,  with  nice,  comfortable  seats,  and  the  lessons  which  are  so  pleasant. 

And  how  can  one  stay  at  home  when  the  rooms  are  so  hot,  and  the  steam 

from  the  wushtubs  makes  the  heat 
more  unendurable,  and  mother  is 
cross,  and  liaby  peevish,  when  the 
playground  is  cool  and  shaded, 
and  the  class-rooms  are  all  so  cool 
and  clean  and  bright '.  There  is 
no  steam,  no  odor  from  wash  tubs, 
no  one  is  cross,  but  everybody  is 
smiling  and  happy.  And  that  is 
the  material  reason  which  the  chil- 
dren feel,  though  they  can  not 
express  it. 

They  are  a  serious-minded  lot, 
these  children  of  the  East  Side, 
more  especially  those  of  the 
Ghetto.  The  pinching  want,  the 
cheerless  homes,  the  more  cheer- 
less outlook,  make  them  exceed- 
ingly ambitions.  They  begin  to 
realize  at  a  very  early  period  that 
they  are  destined  to  struggle  for 
existence,  and  that  to  succeed  they 
must  be  properly  equipped.  Study 
is  not  shirked  ;  it  is  done  with 
avidity ;  there  is  no  dawdling,  no 
desire  to  play  "  hookey."  Life  to 
them  is  too  serious  a  problem. 
The  public-school  teachers  of  the 
city  are  all  agreed  that  the  best 
results  are  attained  in  the  schools  on  the  East  Side,  while  in  the  Ghetto  the 
teachers  are  continually  extolling  the  merits  of  their  classes,  which,  they  claim, 
are  ideal.  Out  of  nine  hundred  lads  who  were  admitted  to  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  Fork  in  June,  1898,  more  than  three  hundred  were  Jewish. 
This  remarkable  showing  for  the  Ghetto  was  commented  upon  editorially  by 
the  newspapers.  It  manifests  the  spirit  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  Ghetto, 
and  promises  exceedingly  well  for  the  future  of  the  offspring  of  the  refugees 
who  were  none  too  welcome  when  they  sought  refuge  in  this  country. 


THE  NEW  METROPOLIS. 


GETTING  MOMS  T MAX  [lis  SHAMS, 

A  MOTHER  OF  TIIK  TENEMENTS,  JL»D  HER  CHILDREN. 

These  children  are  not  at  heart  the  old  men  and  women  they  seem. 
They  would  play  just  as  other  hoys  and  girls  do,  if  they  could.  But  where  ? 
That  is  the  problem.  It  has  always  heen  the  poor  choice  between  the  tene- 
ment-house and  the  street.  And  as  the  children  prow  up  toward  youth  the 
street  becomes  practically  impossible.  It  is  especially  hard  for  the  boys. 
They  would  play  One  Old  Cat,  and  haseball,  and  football,  and  Mich  other 
healthful,  boyish  delights,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to.  The  police  frown 
upon  such  things,  and  the  boys  know  that  a  battel  hall  is  a  menace  to  ifo  and 
limb.  There  is  nothing  to  do,  then,  hut  to  stay  in  the  house  and  read,  winch 
is  better  than  moping.  .... 

On  all  sides  of  the  growing  child,  the  boy  (or  girl)  with  so  many  .ntercsts, 
so  many  ambitions,  have  all  this  while  raged  the  storms  of  poverty.    Never  a 


perfectly  happj  moment;  never  u  time  thai  thore  hai  not  boon  boforo  hiin 
all  the  wrotohedneB8,all  the  misery,  of  the  tonouiontdiouhc.   Int..  his  heart  there 

has  crept  the  red  l.riek  j  before  him  always  the  unlovely  spectacle  of  the  tenement 
bouse.  Ho  lias  rarely  heen  beyond  its  influence;  ho  can  not  shake  it  off  ;  all 
his  interests,  Ms  love",  his  duty,  bavo  boon  within  iu  confines.  Hi*  Monrsions 
away  from  it  have  taken  him  hack  again  with  more  pain  in  his  bcurt— a  pain 
ho  can  not  oxpress,  a  pain  that  bo  feels  always.  Ho  yearns  for  a  better  life, 
hut  he  knows  that  it  is  vuin  longing. 

Not  only  his  own  misery,  and  the  misery  of  those  who  are  doarOSl  to  him, 
is  always  before  him.  but  the  misery  of  the  thousands  who  M.lTcr  with  him. 
Everything  has  been  denied  him  and  thom.  His  soul  has  yearnod  for  the 
beautiful ;  ho  has  been  gorged  with  the  hideous.  Whatcvor  good  bus  come  into 
his  life,  whatever  joy,  has  been  his  not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  favor. 

Ami  the  sacrifices  be  has  been  compelled  to  make  1— ambition  thrust  aside  t" 
help  earn  the  daily  bread,  to  help  feed  the  brothers  and  sisters,  all  dependent 
upon  a  father  whose  muscle  has  lost  its  strength  and  his  brain  it*  Cunning, 
Gone,  then,  are  the  things  ho  sought   and   strove  to  attain.     Everything  is 

reduced  to  the  sordid  level  of  monoy-oaruing,  bread-winning,   The  youngster 

compelled  to  abandon  his  studies,  with  all  his  bright  hopes  of  a  glorious  future 
gone,  lie  must  begin  again,  on  new  studies,  which  exact  morO  and  give  Ichh. 
He  feels  himself  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  groat  misery  around  him.  He 
can  not  emancipate  himself;  bo  must  bury  self  in  thought  for  the  others, 
Thus  tragical!;  generally  ends  the  hopes,  the  ambitions  of  the  East  Side  child. 
?ot  he  is  not  a  failure;  the  lessons  he  has  learned  have  steadied  Ills  mind, 
have  mude  him  serious  even  in  his  boyhood,  and  he  sets  about  his  tank  grimly 
determineil,  iii  hi'  humble  -phere,  !•>  do  his  full  duty 

( i,,  he  mav  he  among  those  who  are  successful.  Then  his  joy  is  tempered 
by  the  life  he  has  led.  The  groat  pain  is  still  there;  the  memory  of  the  red 
brick  will  never  leave  him  ;  it  has  eaten  into  his  life  ;  it  claims  him  as  its  own. 

Of  all  the  tragedies  of  childdife  in  New  York  City  there  is  none  so  great  as 
that  of  the  Little  Mother.  This  poor  human  being,  attenuated  by  improper 
physical  nourishment  passes  through  her  child-life  '-weary  and  heavy  laden." 

Herself  Deeding  a  mother's  care,  her  time  is  given  up  to  the  drudgery  of 
"minding  the  baby,"  whose  weigh!  is  sometimes  more  than  her  own.  when 
other  children  are  playing  in  the  street,  she  stands  stolidly  by,  looking  on,  but 
«  minding  the  baby."  From  early  morning  until  it  is  time  for  her  to  creep  ...to 
her  none-too-pleasimt  couch  she  must  "mind  the  baby."  other  children  may 
go  U)  school,  other  children  may  gO  off  on  little  jaunts  to  the  parks  m  the 

summer  time,  or  be  sent  away  to  some  farm  by  the  Fresh-Air  Fund-she,  ,  r 

thin",  "wouldn't  be  let."     She  must  "mind  the  baby."     Her  relief  COmOS 
when  she  has  become  old  enough  to  go  to  work,  and  her  girlhood  ib  spent  in  a 
shop    What  sort  of  womanhood  can  such  a  preparation  produce?   The  Little 
1 '  rob 


TIIK  LAST  SIDE. — LITTLE  MOTHERS. 


PASSING  TEE  HEALTH  OFFICER  ON  THE  PIER. 

A  LITTLE  HOTUEB  TAK1.M1  HEIl  CIIAROE  OX  A>"  OUTINO  01VR.N  DV  THE  LITTLE  MOTHER'S 

AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Mother  appears  when  tlie  natural  bread-winner  ceases  to  provide  for  th'e 
mouths  that  arc  erviug  for  bread.  Sometimes  drink,  sometimes  death,  some- 
times misfortune,  is  the  condition  that  causes  this  unfortunate  wight  to  spring 
into  existence.  When  the  mother,  unable  to  endure  any  longer  the  misery  of 
her  children,  seeks  and  obtains  work,  the  oldest  girl  must  take  her  place  in  the 
house  and  care  for  the  younger  children.  She  must  perform  all  the  household 
duties,  and  "mind  the  baby." 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  ten  thousand  known  Little  Mothers  in 
the  city  of  New  Fork.  How  many  more  there  are  who  have  thus  far  escaped 
the  quest  of  the  philanthropic  women  who  are  seeking  <>ut  these  poor  creature-., 
is  a  matter  of  grave  conjecture.  In  a  great  .  in  like  this,  with  its  vast  number 
of  poor,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  should  he  double  that  number. 

The  Little  Mother  was  " discovered "  eight  years  ago.  To  the  lady  who 
interested  herself  in  this  new  feature  of  New  York  life  it  seemed  impossible 
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that  there  could  be  more  than  a  hundred  or  so.  Eight  years  of  work  has 
informed  her  differently ;  and  as  the  work  goes  on,  more  and  more  Little 
Mothers  have  been  discovered,  until  it  has  become  impossible  for  the  Little 
Mother's  Aid  Association  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  all  who  need  its  good 
offices. 

A  number  of  women  are  banded  together,  with  headquarters  on  East 
Twenty-first  Street.  They  ransack  the  tenement-houses  for  Little  Mothers, 
whom  they  endeavor  to  induce  to  visit  the  Twenty-first  Street  house,  where 
everything  possible  is  done  to  make  their  lots  easier.  Generally,  it  is  impossible 
to  rescue  the  Little  Mother  from  her  drudgery,  but  she  is  shown  how  her 
work  can  be  made  easier  by  intelligent  effort.  The  women  engaged  in  this 
work — chaperons,  they  call  themselves — have  no  easy  task  in  bringing  the 
little  girls  to  the  house.  The  usual  reply  to  an  invitation  is,  "  I  won't  be  let." 
Parents  must  be  seen,  who  can  not  understand  where  there  is  any  hardship  in 
the  Little  Mothers  life.  "  She  does  nothing  but  play  with  the  baby  all  day," 
is  argued.  Entreaties,  cajoleries,  and  even  threats,  must  be  resorted  to;  but 
once  the  girl  visits  the  house,  she  can  be  relied  upon  to  come  again. 

One  of  the  best  things  done  for  the  Little  Mother  at  the  Twenty-first 
Street  house  is  the  instruction  in  proper  methods  of  caring  for  the  baby;  what 
to  do  for  the  babe  when  it  becomes  ill,  how  to  feed  it,  bathe  it,  dress  it,  and 
what  to  do  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Then  the  Little  Mother  is  taught  sew- 
ing and  cooking,  and  her  mind  brightened.  Often  this  little  creature,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  women  who  have  interested  themselves  in  her,  becomes  a 
factor  for  good  in  her  own  squalid  home.  As  the  poor  little  mind  broadens, 
the  heart  expands,  and  one  is  touched  by  the  many  sacrifices,  prompted  by  the 
heart,  that  these  poor  children  make.  One  little  girl,  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
ticket  for  an  outing,  brought  another  Little  Mother  with  her  on  the  appointed 
day,  and  begged  that  her  protege  be  permitted  to  go  in  her  stead.  "  I  can't 
go,  but  maybe  you'll  let  this  little  girl  go  in  my  place.  She's  never  had  any  fun 
in  her  life."  There  are  two  sisters,  one  twelve,  the  other  two  years  her  junior, 
who  jointly  care  for  eight  children,  their  little  sisters  and  brothers,  their  nieces 
and  nephews,  and  two  foundlings.  "  Boarders  "  they  call  these  foundlings, 
and  the  pay  they  receive  for  caring  for  these  outcasts  from  the  Home  for 
Waifs  they  devote  to  the  care  of  a  bedridden  aunt. 

Outings  for  these  children  can  not  be  arranged  for  scheduled  days.  They 
must  be  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  Little  Mothers.  Some  one  must 
mind  the  baby,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  this  serious  little  creature 
abandon  her  charge.  When  the  child  can  have  its  outing  it  is  taken  to  the 
Holiday  Home  of  the  Association,  on  Hunter's  Island,  in  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
for  the  day.  One  thought  seems  to  run  through  the  pigmy  brain  when  the 
astounded  eves  drink  in  the  wonderful  scenes  in  the  park:  "It  is  so  big!" 
The  difference  between  the  cramped,  stuffy  rooms,  the  narrow  streets,  is  so 
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marvelous  to  them.  The  trees,  they  discover,  are  actually  green.  "  I  was  in  a 
park  just  once,"  said  a  Little  Mother.  "  It  was  at  night,  and  all  the  trees 
looked  black."  Another  little  one,  gazed  out  at  the  river,  and  exclaimed, 
•'  I  didn't  know  there  was  so  much  water  in  the  whole  world."  All  the  water 
Bhe  had  ever  seen  came  from  the  kitchen  faucet.  "  I  like  the  apples  what  grows 
in  the  barrels  Letter,"  declared  another,  who  had  tasted  an  unripe  fruit  that  she 
had  torn  from  a  branch.  "  Well,  they  must  he  made  in  a  factory,  anyway," 
she  insisted,  when  the  possibility  of  apples  growing  in  barrels  was  questioned. 
Along  in  the  afternoon  the  girls  show  signs  of  agitation,  and  they  are  at  once 
returned  to  the  city,  so  as  to  reach  home  in  time  to  prepare  supper. 

THE  EAST  SIDE. — CHILDREN 

THE  babe  of  the  mansion  bus  a  nursery  jammed  with  toys;  the  sturdy 
little  girl  of  the  tenement  has  no  toys  at  all ;  a  rag  baby  means  bliss 
unbounded  to  her,  while  the  beautiful  doll  that  is  so  wonderfully 
made  and  so  finely  attired  bores  the  other.  The  little  aristocratic  miss 
tin  us  away  poutingly  from  the  piano  lesson,  while  the  child  of  the  tenement 
rushes  madly  down  the  street  the  moment  she  hears  the  sound  of  a  street-piano 
or  barrel-organ,  dispensing  that,  to  her,  wondrous  music  which  is  brought  into 
being  by  the  turning  of  a  crank. 

Ali,  the  street  -  piano !  The  city  fathers  builded  better  than  they  knew 
when  they  withdrew  their  objections  to  its  use  on  the  city  ttreets.  What  joy  it 
brings  into  the  tenement-house  district!  What  happiness  to  the  heart  of  the 
tenement-house  child  !  Watch  that  little  girl  with  frayed  skirts  and  torn  waist, 
none  too  clean  ;  her  stockings  tumbling  about  her  little  legs ;  her  shoes  out  at  the 
heel  and  gaping  open  at  the  toes,  and  where  some  buttons  are  missing.  A  crea- 
ture of  poverty  1  No,  a  creature  of  joy,  a-  she  dashes  into  the  crowd  and  loses 
herself  in  the  joys  of  the  dance.  See  how  she  throws  her  little  head  back,  her 
brown  curls  falling  about  her  animated,  beautiful  little  face!  her  blue  eyes 
sparkle  more  brilliantly  than  the  rarest  gem  ;  her  sweet,  cupid  lips,  half  parted 
in  the  ecstasy  of  her  delight,  betray  a  set  of  teeth  that  gleam  and  shine  like 
nicest  ivory.  Altogether,  a  beauteous  being,  a  thing  not  of  earth,  transfigured, 
celestial.  Ah,  it  is  the  Blue  Danube  that  trickles  insinuatingly  from  the 
Italian's  liur.lv -^urdy.  Linked  in  the  arms  of  another  beautiful  being,  our  child 
of  the  tenement  glides  through  the  waltz,  her  little  body  swaying  sinuously, 
rhythmically,  dreamily,  while  about  her  are  black-eyed,  brown-haired  elves,  blonde 
fairies,  angelic  faces,  torn  skirts,  dirty  skirts,  torn  stockings,  tumble-down  stock- 
in.:-,  yawning  shoes,  and — happiness  !  The  tune  changes;  it  is  a  mazurka  now. 
See !  that  dreamy  creature  that  was  lost  in  the  realms  of  a  poetry  too  celestial  for 
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The  Little  Mothers  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  chaperons  are  taught 
self-respect.  Nothing  is  given  to  them.  They  cook,  and  sew,  and  do  other 
little  things,  for  which  they  receive  tickets,  which  go  toward  paying  for 
a  dress,  and  sometimes  for  a  baby-carriage.  The  work  of  the  Twenty-first 
Street  house  is  augmented  by  a  branch  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  another 
in  the  South  Ferry  district  —  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  almost  entirely 
neglected,  and  where  conditions  are  worse  by  tenfold  than  in  the  famed  Sub- 
merged Tenth.  Yet,  with  all  the  efforts  of  the  association,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  these  little  slaves  are  helped  to  more  than  an  occasional 
day's  outing. 


DANCING  ON  THE  STREET. 

poet*  to  reach,  is  now  another  being.  She  is  a  child  of  the  storm  now  ;  her  hair 
is  flying  wildly  about  her  head  :  her  little  bosom  rises  and  falls  ;  her  arms  swing 
in  wild  abandon,  and  the  gaping  shoes  fly  about  in  a  revel  of  joy.  The  color 
rushes  into  her  happy  face  ;  her  eyes  are  two  gleaming  coals ;  she  is  a  wild 
sprite,  a  madcap,  a  living  laugh,  joy  incarnate.  And  now  it  is  the  Varsouvienne 
that  is  being  ground  out  in  measured,  accentuated  time  from  the  street-piano. 
Now  watch  our  child  of  the  tenement  as  she  moves  through  the  complex  steps 
of  that  dance,  gliding,  skipping,  hopping  with  a  grace  that  is  a  poem.  She  is 
all  poetry  now,  tliis  little  creature  of  poverty,  and  even  when  the  small,  rude 
hoy  blocks  her  way  she  moves  him  aside  unconsciously,  and  does  not  turn  on  him 
with  the  usual  remonstrance  ;  her  heart  is  too  full  to  note  such  petty  trifles. 
She  is  dancing  !  It  mains  infinitely  more  to  her  than  it  does  to  the  belle  who  is 
bored  by  the  cavalier  on  whose  arm  she  leans  as  they  glide  over  the  waxed 
floor,  under  a  myriad  of  beautiful  lights,  to  the  strains  of  an  orchestra  stealing 
through  the  palms. 

Now  the  Italian  is  grinding  out  My  Mother  was  a  Lady,  and  while  she 
danced  to  the  Blue  Danube,  she  soars  into  ethereal  space  to  the  strains  of  that 
unelassic  melody.  A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  raises  her  to  even  greater 
ecstasy,  and  she  is  radiant  and  ecstatic  when  she  waltzes,  dreamily,  On  the 
Banks  of  the  Wabash. 

A  sudden  silence — the  dance  is  over  ;  the  piano  is  moving  away.  The  pen- 
nies have  been  few,  and  the  Italian  is  off  to  more  profitable  territory.  Gone  is 
the  ecstasy,  gone  the  mad  revel ;  life  is  not  all  street-piano  and  dancing.  A 
voice,  penetrating  through  all  the  roar  and  turmoil,  reaches  her.  It  is  a  sum- 
mons to  come  home  and  mind  the  baby.  The  little  fairy  has  disappeared. 
In  her  stead  there  is  a  frowzy  little  girl,  who  plods  rebelliously  up  the  dark 
stairs  to  her  "home,"  and  soon  reappears  on  the  street  a  Little  Mother,  her 
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amis  straining,  her  back  bent,  as  she  carries  the  peevish,  heavy  infant.  Other 
girls  are  dancing  around  other  pianos.  She  steals  near  and  looks  on  sadly. 
She  looks  at  the  dancers,  she  looks  at  the  baby.  Tears  stand  in  her  eyes.  There 
is  little  of  street-pianos  and  dancing  in  her  life. 

The  Little  Mother  is  sometimes  envious  of  her  little  brother.  Why  don't 
he  mind  the  baby  ?  This  little  girl  can  not  understand  why  he  should  have 
such  a  glorious  time  playing  Cat,  or  Fox  and  Geese,  or  Prisoner'6  Base,  while 
she  has  to  abandon  dancing  and  jacks  and  skipping  the  rope  to  mind  the  baby. 
She  wishes  that  school  never  ended.  She  would  be  glud  to  go  even  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  There  is  no  happy  vacation  for  her ;  she  is  not  token  to  the  seashore, 
nor  to  the  mountain  side.  She  never  heard  of  those  places,  where  there  is  joy, 
where  there  are  large  open  spaces  covered  with  grass,  and  beautiful  flowers,  and 
green  trees,  and  cheerful  brooks,  and  no  babies  to  mind,  except  in  books.  Her 
brother  sniffed  at  the  stories,  and  called  them  awful  fakes,  and  in  her  heart  she 
feels  that  he  was  right,  though  there  remains  a  hope  that  he  was  wrong. 

She  is  entirely  unjustified  in  her  envy  of  her  brother.    He  is  playing  now, 


true,  but  he  will  soon  be  running  to  the  newspaper  offices  for  a  supply  of 
"  wuxtries."  Her  mind  and  body  are  harassed  by  minding  the  baby ;  his 
mind  and  body  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  streets  and  barrooms. 

He  is  a  wonderful  little  business  man,  and  if  he  finds  that  papers  are  not 
selling  very  readily  he  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  games  by  which  to  elicit  the  sym- 
pathy of  passers-by,  who  charitably  relieve  him  of  his  stock,  and  waste  much 
sympathy  over  him  as  he  stands  on  the  corner  bawling,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  with 
a  dirty  fist.  He  is  out  until  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  becomes  wise  beyond 
his  generation,  6eeing  things  he  ought  not  to  6ee.  It  is  a  cruel  fate  that  drives 
little  fellows  into  that  life,  and  its  effects  are  often  direful. 

He  a  wonderful  little  chap,  this  newsboy  brother — a  strange  mixture  of 
natveti  and  world-wisdom  ;  at  play,  a  child  ;  with  papers  under  his  arm,  shrewd, 
alert,  and  active.  Tireless,  when  his  every  little  limb  and  every  nerve  craves 
sleep,  avaricious  to  the  last  penny,  and  refusing  to  go  home,  to  a  bed  none  too 
soft,  until  he  has  earned  pennies  enough  to  pay  his  share  toward  the  household 
expeuses. 
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HE  disciples  of  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  "Settlers,"  are  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  children  of  this  city.  They  are  giving  a  churity  that  is 
greater,  better,  nobler  than  a  dole — they  are  giving  themselves. 


The  Settlers  believe,  with  Arnold  Toynbee,  that  money  is  of  no 
use.  Individual  relief  does  not  in  any  way  attack  the  source  of  evil.  To  infuse 
soul  info  the  seething  ina.-js  of  vice  and  misery  is  their  purpose,  and  they  are 
accomplishing  it.  True,  for  every  child  reached  there  are  hundreds  who  are 
not  touched  by  the  influences  that  emanate  from  the  Settlements;  but — who 
knows  ? — the  time  may  come  when  there  will  be  on  awakening,  and  more  and 
more  lovers  of  humankind  will  give  themselves  to  their  fellows. 

Driven  from  their  homes  by  the  unpleasant  surroundings,  the  children  of 
the  ".-.nlunerged  Tenth,"  or  some  portion  of  them,  find  their  way  to  the  Settle- 
ment, where  they  meet  other  children  who  have  already  been  made  welcome. 
The  inspiration  of  example,  the  desire  to  excel,  so  keen  in  the  children  of  that 
wonderful  locality,  soon  makes  itself  manifest,  and  the  children  bring  buck  to 
their  homes  a  new  influence  which  renders  the  lot  of  the  struggling  parent  easier 
to  hear.  The  residents  of  the  Settlement  tell  many  stories  of  the  great  residts 
accomplished.  The  children  are  succeeding  in  teaching  their  parents  that  edu- 
cation, not  wild,  fanatic  uuarchism,  will  cure  all  evils.  The  children  are  the 
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medium  through  which  all  that  is  elevating  in  life  reaches  the  home  of  the  East 
Side.  They  bring  hope  and  happiness  to  a  discouraged  father  and  a  disheart- 
ened mother.  The  children  are  inspired  with  a  strong  desire  for  a  better  life, 
in  which  they  are  encouraged  by  their  parents,  as  soon  as  the  latter  begin  to 
realize  what  it  all  means.  Conscious  that  their  offspring  are  wandering  off  in 
paths  never  trodden  by  themselves,  they  are  yet  satisfied,  knowing  that  the 
change  is  for  the  better.  This  explains  why  pareuts  on  the  East  Side  cheer- 
fully suffer  hardships  to  keep  their  children  at  school  or  college. 

The  library  attached  to  the  University  Settlement,  like  all  other  free  libraries, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  Settlement.  It  is  especially  interesting 
here,  however.  Observant  minds  watch  the  children  and  take  note  of  their  con- 
duet  and  of  the  desires  they  evince.  Many  school  children  come  to  this  library 
to  do  their  composition  work,  and  the  progress  of  their  studies  can  be  traced. 

But  it  is  the  club  life  at  the  Settlement  that  is  accomplishing  the  most 
good.  When  homes  have  become  nothing  but  eating  and  sleeping  places,  then 
elubrooniB  must  make  up  the  difference  between  the  horrid  real  and  the  ideal 
Anglo-Saxon  home,  with  its  individual  privacy,  its  cosiness,  and  the  general 
meeting  and  social  enjoyment  of  all  around  the  family  hearthstone.  The 
Settlement  clubrooms  have  done  this  for  an  increasingly  large  number  of  chil- 
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dren,  by  means  of  frequent  social  meetings,  amateur  entertainments,  and  danc- 
ing classes. 

One  boy  said  of  these  clubropms :  "  Wlien  every  Sunday  I  come  into  these 
rooms,  I  feel  as  if,  after  living  through  all  the  week  with  study,  I  come  into 
some  place  lovelier  an. I  happier  than  a  home;  and  you  have  provided  a  home  for 
those  who  have  spent  their  nights  on  the  corner,  and  would  return  there  if  the 
rooms  were  closed."  Another  boy  said  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  clubs  the 
boys  would  bave  to  "go  to  common  halls  and  become  acquainted  with  an  im- 
moral class  of  people,  and  would  finally  join  the  bar,  play  pool  and  other  games; 
and  j-'irls  would  do  the  same." 

Gymnastics,  music,  and  singing  are  three  features  of  the  Settlement  work 
which  are  highly  appreciated.  Cooking  classes,  history  classes,  and  the  Penny 
Provident  Fund,  idl  add  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  children  who  are  happy 
enough  to  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Settlement. 

<>t  a  similar  nature-  is  the  work  dune  by  the  College  Settlement  on  Riving- 
ton  Street.  Here  the  residents  are  all  women,  and  they  bring  to  their  work 
all  the  love  for  children  that  a  woman  can  feel. 

Jane  Elizabeth  Bobbins,  the  head  worker  here,  tells  some  pretty  anecdotes 
as  the  result  of  her  observations.  One  small  girl  announced  that  her  family  had 
moved  hack  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Settlement,  after  having  lived  ten  blocks 
away,  because  the  children  missed  the  Settlement.  "  Smelling  those  flowers," 
-In  said,  "helped  to  pass  the  time  away."  Flowers  mean  so  much  to  the  chil- 
drcu  that  one  little  fellow,  observing  how  hard  it  was  to  control  the  outstretched 
bauds,  was  moved  to  suggest  the  rule,  "  Them  that  grabs,  don't  git." 

The  piano  and  violin  lessons  given  at  the  College  Settlement  are  received 
with  much  enthusiasm.  In  a  neighborhood  where  children  have  no  chance  for 
wholesome  recreation,  but  are  reduced  to  wandering  aimlessly  up  aud  down  the 
streets  or  idling  mi  the  doorstep-,  the  value  of  music  in  expressing  the  joy  of 
life  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In  some  families  where  there  is  not  food 
enough,  they  still  save  the  pennies  for  the  piano  lessons — so  truly  is  it  believed 
on  the  East  Side  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  There  are  about  twenty 
clubs  at  this  Settlerneut,  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  College  Settlement  aims  to  do  for  women  what  the  University  Settle- 
ment does  for  men.  There  are  cooking  and  sewing  schools,  gymnasiums,  and 
reading  rooms  in  working  order,  and  the  enrollment  is  very  large. 

Hartley  House,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
(  ondition  of  the  Poor,  while  not  exactly  a  settlement,  is  very  much  allied  to 
the  idea.  In  fact,  there  are  two  young  women  volunteers  who  conduct  a 
"settlement"  work  in  the  house.  One  idea  in  vogue  at  the  Hartley  House  is 
visiting  by  the  rich,  on  the  theory  that  the  contact  with  retined,  cheerful  people 
helps  to  uplift.  Clubs  and  classes  are  conducted  there,  and  a  "  due  "  system  is 
in  operation,  even  the  little  ones  attending  the  kindergarten  paving  one  cent  a 
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day.  Of  course,  these  pennies  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  work- 
done,  but  they  serve  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  children,  who  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  paving  for  the  benefits  they  derive.  The  little  mites  contributed  by 
the  youngsters  are  devoted  to  beautifying  the  rooms,  purchasing  flowers,  or  estab- 
lishing funds  for  children  who  are  ill. 

The  obliteration  of  the  charity  taint  has  shown  how  proud  poor  people  can 
be.  Six  months  after  the  installation  of  the  dues  system  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  the  Hartley  House  had  increased  by  four  thousand.  In  addition  to  all 
the  other  features  at  Hartley  House,  which  are  similar  to  those  at  the  other 
institutions  mentioned,  there  are  hot  and  cold  baths,  open  to  women  and  chil- 
dren all  the  year  round.    A  fee  of  five  cents  is  charged  for  each  bath. 

From  Hartley  House  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  conducts  various  e\eiir.-ioiis  into  the  country,  and  sends  ailing  children  to 
the  Home  in  West  Coney  Island.  Not  only  are  children  taken  away  for  a  day's 
outing,  either  to  some  nearby  park,  but  also  to  the  seashore  :  children  who  are 
ill  are  sent  to  the  Homes  for  Convalescent  Children  and  for  Mothers  aud  Babies, 
the  average  stay  for  a  child  being  twelve  days.  Twelve  days  is  an  extremely 
short  period  in  human  life;  but  in  the  life  of  a  child  of  the  tenements  twelve 
days  spent  upon  the  seashore,  with  plenty  of  food,  a  clean,  comfortable  bed  of 
its  own,  songs  aud  games  and  play  in  the  kindergarten,  expeditionr  on  the  beach 
and  the  meadows,  for  the  study  of  shells  and  fish  and  crabs,  of  insects  and  birds, 
of  plants  and  winds  and  waves  and  flowers — twelve  days  of  such  enjoyment 
is  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  child  of  the  tenements  which  is  memorable  for 
a  lifetime. 

The  most  elaborate  scheme  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  city  children 
during  the  summer  months  bus  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Vacation  School,  for  a  long  time  under  the  supervision  and  sup- 
port of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  was  in  L898 
taken  up  by  the  school  authorities,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  having  been 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

The  history  of  the  Vacation  School  is  brief  but  very  interesting.  Appli- 
cation was  made  in  1894,  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  privilege  of  using  four  buildings 
situated  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods.  This  permission  was  speedily  granted. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  private  individuals  for  funds,  which  found  ready  re- 
sponse. 

The  school  began  with  the  idea  of  play,  but  manual  training  was  soon  added. 
The  efforts  of  the  teachers  met  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children  as  soon  as 
they  realized  that  books  were  to  be  eliminated  from  the  curriculum.  The  chil- 
dren bad  bad  enough  of  books  the  year  round,  and  they  were  a  bit  chary 
of  the  new  institution,  but  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  play  was  to  be  mingled 
with  the  work  they  crowded  the  schools,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the 
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accommodations  would  ultimately  prove  inadequate  to  moot  the  demand.  The 

average  attendance  the  tirst  year  was  033  daily.     The  next  year  six  Bel  It 

were  opened,  and  the  average  attendance  rose  to  3,296  ;  m  1896,  without  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  the  average  attendance  reached  5,762, 

Nine  of  the  twenty  pluy- 
grounds  are  situated  on  the  lower 
East  Side,  and  one  week  after 
their  opening  an  investigation 
showed  that  they  accommodated 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  chil- 
dren. 

The  ages  of  the  children  who 
visit  these  schools  range  from  five 
to  fifteen  years.  A  course  of 
study  has  been  arranged,  includ- 
ing kindergarten  work,  singing, 
gymnastics,  sewing,  modeling, 
designing,  and  drawing.  The 
schools  are  open  until  8  i\  M. 

The  Board  of  Education  was 
so  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
schools  that  other  schemes  were 
at  once  launched.  The  permis- 
sion of  the  Hoard  of  Pails  Com- 
missioners whs  obtained  for  the 
erection  of  tents  in  Central  Park 
and  several  other  places.  The 
Recreation  Piers  erected  by  the 
city  several  years  ngo  were  next 
pre-empted  by  the  Hoard  of  Edu- 
eation,  and  sand  piles  were  strewn 
over  the  stone  floors  to  make  the 
places  look  as  much  like  the  sea- 
shore as  possible.  Here  more  chil- 
dren disported  themselves,  healthfully,  rationally,  proving  again  how  mucll 
is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  provide  for  its  children. 

A  splendid  work  is  being  done  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League,  which 

banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recognition  o   the  a  ■  v  b, 

recrention^d  physical  exercise  as  fundamental  to  the  mora  ^ 
fare  of  the  people,  and  to  seeure  the  establishment  ...  the  cty  ...  V*  ^« 
proper  and  sufficient  exercise  and  recreation  places,  playgrounds,  and  open-air 
gymnasiums  for  the  people. 


This  league,  through  the  Social  Reform  League,  which  is  ono  of  the  thirty- 
one  bodies  affiliated  with  it,  secured  in  April  last  the  lease  of  a  lino  plot  of  land 
two  hnndred  foot  long  by  one  hundred  and  ninoty  feet  deep,  iu  consideration 
of  the  nominal  rent  of  one  dollar,  which  is  paid  to  the  Ralph  Marsh  .-slat.'. 

This  plot,  which  is  situated  at 
Ninety-fourth  Street  and  Amster- 
dam Avenue,  has  been  thrown 
open  to  the  children  of  the  lippor 
West  Sid.'. 

Another  outdoor  playground 
which  is  supervised  by  this  league 
ami  a  local  church  federation  is 

Situated   oil    West    Sixty  ■  seventh 

Street.  The  league  is  aotivoly 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  scenic  the 
UBe  of  Jones's  Wood,  on  the  East 
Side,  for  a  large  open  air  gym* 
nosium,  modeled  after  the  ono  at 
Charlesbank,  in  Boston. 

Another  project  that  the  Out- 
door Recreation  League  ha*  on 
foot  is  the  erection  of  a  play- 
ground and  gymnasium  in  Lies 

tor  Street  Park.    This  breathing 
spot,  right  iu  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  most  thickly  populated  sec- 
tions of  the  crowded  East  Side, 
would   lend    itself  gratefully  to  ' 
such  a  purpose.    The  ground  has 
just  been  leveled  und  the  play- 
ground inaugurated.     This  play- 
ground belongs  exclusively  to  the 
children  of  the  East  Side.  Their 
money  made  its  existence  pos- 
sible.   A  popular  subscription  fund  was  started,  to  which  only  the  children 
were  asked  to  subscribe,  and  their  pennies  and  nickels  accumulated  to  the 
extent  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  paid  the  running  expense  of  the  piny 
ground  for  last  summer.    Next  year,  it  is  hoped,  the  gymnasium  will  DC  OStab 

lished,and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  moral  ton©  Of  the  neighbor!:  I  IS 

predicted.    Already  the  large  open  space,  which  is  anything  but  orthotic  ... 

appearance,  has  done  wonders  with  the  boys  of  the  neighbor!  U,  "  ho  have 

rugUed  pell-mell  into  it*  inviting  vastness,  glad  to  find  a  breathing  spot  where 
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they  could  be  free  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  The  Hester  Street  Park  gymnasium,  it  is  believed  by  those  who  are  most  actively  interested  in  the  work, 
will  be  the  pioneer  in  the  new  movement,  and  its  success  will  cause  other  gymnasiums  to  be  established  in  other  parts  o   the  city.    The  league  hopes  to  have  four 

open-air  playgrounds  in  use  in  the  summer  of  1899.  lhe  total  running  cost  tor  six  months  in  the 
year  would  be  not  more  than  three  thousand  dollars. 

One  of  the  best  things  done  by  the  league  is  the  establishment  of  a  boys'  camp  at  Pelham  Bay 
Park.  The  boys  are  taken  up  there  in  batches  and  camp  out.  for  two  weeks  at  a  time,  spending 
their  days  in  rowing,  fishing,  swimming,  ball-playing,  and  walking  into  the  country. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  does  a  great  work  among  the  poor  children  of  the  city.  It  reaches 
out  in  all  directions,  and  many  a  waif  has  been  taken  from  the  street  and  directed  toward  a  life  of  use- 
fulness by  the  agencies 
at  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  this  mag- 
nificent charity.  It 
conducts  t\\  ent\  indus- 
trial schools,  intended 
especially  for  the  chil- 
dren who  conic  from 
other  countries  and 
who  do  not  know  the 
language  of  the  public 
schools ;  kindergartens 
are  attached  to  each 
of  these  schools ;  six 
lodging  houses ;  a  farm 
school  in  K  e  n  s  i  c  o , 
Westchester  County  ; 
two  trade  schools ;  and 
seven  free  reading 
rooms,  arc  important 
features  of  their  work. 
Besides  these,  it  has 
three  summer  homes 
— two  at  Hath  Heach 

and  one  at  West  Coney  Island.     There  is  also  a  Sick  Children's  Mission  on   East  Broadway. 

During  the  year  1897.  14*017  children  were  taught,  fed,  and  clothed  at  the  industrial  and  night 
schools ;  5,848  different  boy6  and  girls  were  sheltered  at  the  six  lodging  houses ;  436  boys  attended 
the  Farm  School;  1,988  were  sent  to  homes  and  employment;  1,688  were  aided  with  food,  medi- 
cine, etc,  through  the  Sick  Children's  Mission;  5,271  children  spent  a  week  of  heavenly  bliss  at 
the  Summer  Home:  5,222  mothers  and  sick  infants  were  given  a  new  lease  of  life  at  the  Health 
Home,  and  a  large  number  of  girls  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  And  yet 
all  this  grand,  good  work  is  but  a  little  leaven  to  the  mountain  of  misery  and  want  existing  among 
the  helpless  little  ones  in  this  second  city  of  the  world. 
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DESERTED. 


A  RECREATION  1M  BR. 


CARED  FuK 


TUB  SINGING  LKSSON.    (Fivk  Poikts  Houhk  or  Ixmivriir.) 


INDEX  TO  THE  STREETS  OF 


AVENUES. 
Amsterdam  Avenue.  010. 
Audubon  Avenue,  018. 
Avenue  A,  012. 
Avenue  B,  010. 
Avenue  0, 010. 
Avenue  D,  610. 
Bradhurst  Avenue,  CIS. 
Glaromont  Avenue,  CIS. 
Columbus  Avenue,  010. 
( 'i-niveiii  Avenue.  017. 

Edge*  be  Avenue,  018. 

Eighth  Avenue,  016. 

Eleventh  Avenue.  017. 

First  Avenue,  012. 

Fort  George  Avenue,  018. 

Fori  Washington  Avenue,  020. 
(See  Boulevard  Lafayette.) 

Fourth  Avenue,  013. 

Greenwich  Avenue,  014. 

Lenox  Avenue,  010. 

Lexington  Avenue,  014. 

Madison  Avenue.  01 4. 

Manhattan  Avenue,  017. 

Ninth  Avenue,  010. 

Park  Avenue,  014. 

Riverside  Avenue.  018. 

St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  017. 

Second  Avenue,  612. 

Seventh  Avenue,  614. 

Sixth  Avenue,  014. 

Tenth  Avenue,  010. 

Third  Avenue.  012. 

Thirteenth  Avenue.  017. 

Twelfth  Avenue.  017. 

Wadsworth  Avenue,  018. 

West  End  Avenue,  01S. 

STREETS, 
Abingdon  Square,  009. 
Albany  Street.  5S9. 
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Allen  Street.  590. 

Ann  Street.  590. 

A. I,.r  Ph.ee.  010. 

Attorney  Street,  ooo. 

Bonk  Street,  608. 

Barclay  Street.  002. 

Harrow  Street,  litis. 

Batnvia  Street,  594. 

Battery  Place,  580. 

Baxter  Street,  592; 

Bayard  Street,  592. 

Beach  Street*  004. 

Beaver  Street.  584. 

Bedford  Street,  008. 

Beckmon  Street,  590. 

Bi  nson  Place,  604. 

Bethune  Street,  009. 

Birmingham  Street,  594. 

Blecekcr  Street,  008. 

Bloorofield  Street.  010. 

Bond  Street.  009. 

Boulevard  (Broadway).  020. 

Boulevard  Lafayette,  020. 

Bowling  Green,  5S2. 

Bowline  Greon  Bow,  582. 

Bridge  Street,  5S3. 

Broad  Street,  584. 

Broome  Street,  598. 

Burling  Slip,  589, 

Canal  Street.  596. 

Cannon  Street,  000. 

Carlisle  Street,  589. 

Carmine  Street,  608. 

Caroline  Street,  604. 

Catharine  Alley,  004. 

Catharine  Slip,  594. 

Catharine  Street,  594. 

Cedar  Street,  586. 

Central  Park  West,  616.  (See 

Eighth  Avenue.) 
Centre  Market  Ph.ee.  596. 


Centre  Street.  003. 
Chambers  Street,  603. 
Charles  Lane,  008. 
Charles  Street,  0OS. 
Charlton  Street,  007. 
Chatham  Square,  592. 
Cherry  Street.  594. 
Chestnut  Street.  594. 
Christopher  Street,  008. 
Ghrystie  Street,  590. 
Church  Street,  004. 
fits  Hall  Place,  603. 
Clark  Street,  610. 
Clorksbn  Street,  007. 
Clifl  Street,  590, 

Clinton  Street.  595. 
Coenties  Alley.  5S4. 
Coenties  Slip.  583. 
Collister  Street,  007. 
Columbia  Street,  600. 
Commerce  Street,  008. 
Congress  Street.  607. 
Cbrleors  Hook  Park,  598. 
Corlears  Street,  598. 
Cornelia  Street,  60S. 
Cortlandt  Alley,  596. 
Cortlandt  Street,  000. 
Crosby  Street,  590. 
Cuylers  Alley.  584. 

Delnncey  Street,  599. 

1 1.  Peyster  Street.  5MI. 

Desbrosses  Street,  GOO. 

Dcy  Street.  002. 

Division  Street.  592. 

Dominick  Street,  000. 

Dover  Street,  590. 

Downing  Street,  007. 

Doyers  Street,  592. 

Dry  Dock  StTect,  010. 

Dunne  Street,  003. 

Dutch  Street,  590. 
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East  Broadway,  594. 
East  Houston  Street.  600. 
East  Street,  598. 
Edgar  Street,  588. 
Eldridge  Street,  59G. 
Elizabeth  Street.  596. 
Elm  Street,  003. 
Essex  Market  Place,  595. 
Essex  Street,  595. 
Exchange  Alley,  5SS. 
Exchange  Place,  5S4. 

Ferry  Street,  590. 

Fletcher  Street,  580. 

Forsyth  Street,  596. 

Frankfort  Street.  590. 

Franklin  Place,  604. 

Franklin  Square,  590. 

Franklin  Street.  004. 

Front  Street,  5SC. 

Fulton  Street.  589. 

Gansevoort  Street,  609. 

Cav  Street,  608. 

Gocrck  Street,  599. 

Cold  Street,  590. 

Qouverneur  Lane,  584. 

Qonverneur  Street,  598. 

Grand  Street.  598. 

Great  Jones  Street,  600. 

Green  Street.  590. 

Greenwich  Street,  588. 

drove  Street.  0OS. 

Hague  Street,  590. 

Hall  Place,  013. 

Hamilton  Place,  618. 

Hamilton  Street,  594. 

Hamilton  Terrace,  018. 

Hancock  Street,  007. 

Hanover  Square,  5S4. 
Hanover  Street,  584. 
Harrison  Street,  004. 
Harry  Howard  Square,  596. 


Henry  Street,  594. 
Hester  Street,  598. 
Horatio  Street,  009. 
Howard  Street,  598. 
Hubert  Street.  004. 
Hudson  Street,  604. 
Irving  Place.  014. 
Jackson  Square,  009. 
Jackson  Street.  598. 
Jacob  Street,  590. 
James  Slip,  594. 
James  Street.  594. 
Jane  Street.  009. 
Joy  Street.  604. 
Jeanne!  te  Park.  5S4. 
Jefferson  Street,  595. 
Jersey  Street,  59S. 
John  Street,  589. 
Joins  Alley.  609; 
Jones  Lane,  584. 

Jones  Street.  008. 

Jumel  Place,  618. 

Jumel  Terrace,  018. 

King  Street,  007. 

Kim2>bridge  U»ad.  020. 

Lafayette  Place,  010. 

Laight  Street,  604. 

Leonard  Street,  604. 

Leroy  Street,  008. 

Lewis  Street,  599. 

Liberty  Place,  590. 

Liberty  Street,  580. 

Lispennrd  Street,  596. 

Little  West  Twelfth  Street,  009. 

Ludlow  Street,  590. 

Macdougal  Alley,  007. 

Macdougal  Street,  007. 

Madison  Street,  594. 

Maiden  Lane,  5S6. 

Mail  Street,  010. 

Mangin  Street,  599. 
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Manhattan  Tlnce,  (104. 
Manhattan  Street,  COO. 
Marion  Street,  590. 
Marketficld  Street,  583. 
Market  SUi».  504. 
Mnrkct  Street,  504. 
Mechanics  Alley,  595. 
Mercer  Street,  590. 

Mill  Lane,  583. 

Milligan  Place.  009. 

Minnetta  Lane,  009. 

Minnetta  Street.  010. 

Mission  Place,  010. 

Monroe  Street,  594. 

Montgomery  Street,  598. 

Moore  Street,  583. 

Momingside  Park  East,  017. 

Mornihgside  Park  West,  617. 

Morris  Street,  588. 

Morton  Street,  008. 

Motl  Street,  592. 

Mulberry  Bend  Park.  590. 

Mulberry  Street,  592. 

Murray  Street.  003. 

Nassau  Street,  5S5. 

New  Bowery,  590. 


NVw  Chambers  Street.  594. 
New  Street,  584. 
Norfolk  Street,  600. 
North  Moore  Street,  004. 
Oak  Street.  594. 
Old  Slip.  584. 
Oliver  Street,  594. 
Orchard  Street,  596. 
Paradise  Park.  592. 
Park  Place,  603. 
Park  Row.  595. 
Park  Street,  592. 
Patchin  Place,  608. 
Pearl  Street.  582. 

Peck  Slip,  500. 

Pclham  Street.  595. 
Pell  Street.  592. 
Perry  Street.  COS. 
Pike  Street.  595. 
Pine  Street,  586. 
Put  Street,  600. 
Piatt  Street,  589. 
Prince  Street,  598. 
Prospect  Place.  028.    (See  For- 
ty-second Street.) 
Rachel  Lane.  599. 


Roadc  Street,  608. 
Rector  Street,  588, 

Ronwick  Street.  607. 
Republican  Alley.  604. 
RidgO  Street,  600. 
Riverside  Drive,  618. 
Riverside  Terrace,  632. 
Riviogton  Street,  500. 

Roosevelt  Street.  592. 
Rose  Street,  590. 
Rutgers  Slip.  505. 

Kutgers  Street.  5!>5. 

Seammel  Street,  598. 
Shorifi  Street.  600. 
Shinbone  Alley.  610. 
South  Street,  589. 
South  William  Street,  583. 
Spring  Street  598. 

Spruce  Street,  590. 

Stable  Out,  cio. 
Stanton  Street,  590. 
Staple  Street.  604. 
Suite  Street,  580. 
St.  John's  Lone,  607. 
St.  Luke1-  Place.  608.  (See  l- 
roy  Street.) 


St.  Mark'-  Place,  "lit. 
St.  Nioholas  Place,  til 8. 
Stone  St  reel,  ttM. 
Stuyvosant  Square,  018.  (fiee 

Soon. I  Am  mo.  ) 

Stuyvcsant  Street,  010; 
Suffolk  Street,  000. 
Sullivan  Street,  007. 
Sutton  Place,  018.   (Boo  Firtl 

Avonuc.) 
Tomplo  Street,  680. 

Thi  i  Stroot,  580, 

Theater  Alley.  600. 
Thomas  Street,  008. 

Thomp       Stroot,  60" 

Tompkins  Square,  000. 

T  pkiui  Sin at,  500. 

Trimble  Place,  604. 
Trinity  Place,  588, 
Tryon  Row,  SOS. 
I  i, ion  PI   610. 

Qnivorsitj  Plnco,  010. 
Vandam  street.  600. 

Vamlewatcr  Street,  590. 
Van    Nest    Place,    608.  (See 
Ohariea  street.) 


Voriok  Stroot,  "«"7. 

Ve-ey  Street,  602. 
Vestry  Street,  6011. 
Walker  Street,  600. 
Warren  Street.  008 
Wa*hinj;t»u  Mew-,  610. 

Washington  Place,  000. 
Washington  Square,  600. 
Washington  Sir.,  t.  588. 
Water  street,  680, 

WattS  Street,  606, 

Wl.verle.V    I'laee.  610. 

West  Broadway,  500. 
Wi-i  Houston  Stroot,  600. 
West  Stroot,  580. 
Wi  -t  Washing      i'laee.  009, 

White  Street,  596. 
Whitehall  Street.  580. 
Whitney  Street.  688. 
Willett  Street.  600. 

William  Street,  585. 

Woo.ler  Street,  596. 

Worth  Stroot,  004, 

Yolk  Street,  604. 
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Dldg. 


VIKW  OF  THE  LOWER  END  OF  MANHATTAN  ISLAND  FROM  THE  EAST  RIVER,  SHOWING 


THE  STREETS  OF  MANHATTAN. 


AT  the  very  foot  of  the  city  is  the  Battery,  n  little  park  which  finishes  the  island 
r-\  not  unlike  the  fancy  tip  to  u  lady's  shoe.  Directly  north  of  it  rise  the  phenome- 
nally high  ollice  buildings  which  have  so  elevated  the  sky -line  of  the  city, 
but  this  little  park  has  preserved  its  natural  level,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  Now  York.  It  welcomes  the  stranger  who  looks  woudcriugly  upon  the  city 
for  the  first  time  from  the  deck  of  u  steamer,  and  its  quiet  is  equally  pleasing  to  him 
who  reaches  it  through  the  distracting  tratlio  of  Broadway.  Its  location  prevents  it 
from  becoming  a  busy  thoroughfare,  for,  although  it  is  at  the  eud  of  Broadway, 
only  the  bay  is  beyond  it.  Thus  it  happens  that  those  who  walk  its  devious  paths, 
or  follow  the  wide  promenade  at  the  water's  edge,  arc  more  frequently  on  pleasure  than 
on  business  bent. 

The  park  is  in  shape  very  like  two  thirds  of  a  disk,  bounded  on  one  side  by  Slate 
Street,  and  on  the  other  by  Battery  Place,  the  curved  edge  being  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  bay.    Unfortunately  for  beauty's  sake,  the  elevated  railroad  eucroaches  on  the 
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park,  mid  trains  rumble  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  while  the  road's  terminus 
disfigures  the  eastern  corner.  But  utility  must  take  precedence  over  beauty  in  a  dis- 
trict  as  cramped  as  lower  New  York,  and  there  is  even  reason  for  thankfulness  that 
no  further  depredations  have  been  made.  In  summer,  from  the  window  of  the  train, 
the  eyes  rest  on  the  refreshing  green  of  the  elms;  in  winter  there  are  charming 
snow  scenes,  and  strange  effects  on  foggy  days,  when  the  train  seems  to  be  floating  in 
clouds,  with  earth  invisible  below. 

The  prospect  from  the  Battery  is  one  of  iLs  chief  attractions.  From  the  promenade, 
which  is  so  near  the  water  that  the  waves  dash  over  its  sea-wall,  can  be  seen  the  entire 
bay.  Brooklyn,  and  the  Jersey  shore,  aud  the  islands  which  are  of  so  much  interest. 
A  little  to  the  left,  is  Governor's  Island,  which  offers  romantic  suggestions  of  both  past 
aud  present,  and  where  is  located  the  Department  of  the  East  of  the  United  Stales 
Army,  with  General  Wesley  Merritt  commanding.  Standing  a  little  to  the  right  is 
Liberty  (Bedlue)  Island,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  foundation  for  the  massive 
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THE  GREAT  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  STREETS  FROM  THE  BATTERY  TO  THE  W(.WM>  HUILDIW. 


pedestal  and  heroic  statue  which  was  the  gift  of  France  ...  Ah.oh.-u  Hi-  Rar.hohl, 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Here  also  a.*  soldiers  and  Runs  stationed  for  defense.  Straight 
ahead.  ...  the  distance,  rises  a  high,  eve.,  mound,  which  is  Stater.  Island,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  this  is  the  water  way  known  as  the  Narrows.  In  the  distance .  this 
sage  seems  almost  like  a  Colorado  can.....  but  through  it  the  largest  «hips  of  the  world 
djTd  -.trance  to  the  city.  The  boats  which  pass  the  Battery •are infinitely  interesting, 
and  of  greater  variety  than  those  in  any  other  harbor,  embracing  the  largest  ocean 
steamers  afloat,  the  palatial  Sound  steamers,  railroad  barges  loaded  with  tra.ns.  light- 
ers, private  yachts,  tugs,  and  even  rowboats.  At  pier  A.  on  the  Buttery,  are  moored 
S  police  boat*  which  patrol  the  harbor,  and  adjoining  th.s  the  Fire  Department 

"Tntl^SSwas  Castle  Garden,  a  builduig  around  which  much  ran*  

history  clustered.  The  building  bus  been  ^modeled  for  an  £^S^?M 
by  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.    It  was  originally  a  Revo  ut.onary  fort,  but 

alcoves  seating  six  or  eight    At  the  time  of  the  great  Ore  ...  1835  tins  haunt 


pleasure  was  incongruously  converted  into  a  temporary  prison  for  atom,  who  were 
..routing  by  the  eonfusio..  of  the  time  uud  WOW  robbing  vigorously.  Die  building 
was  at  one  lime  the  finest  oudianco  chamber  in  the  town.  .....1  was   widcred  tho 

|,,s.  Iitl.,1  f.,r  til-  .eruption  of  J.-  ..nd.     \fter  fashionable  life  moved  uptown 

Castle  Garden  wax  converted  into  a  landing  place  for  immigrant*.  .... 
The  Barge  OHlce  now  receives  the  immigrants,  and  this  building  »  also  s.  uat.  d  on 

the  water  side  of  the  Battery.     It  il  ■   0*  itone  building  of  dul  •  ..»  h.tee.ure 

belonging  to  the  city.    I  Wife  il  are  the  docks  who.       s...l  the  hoaU  f..r  Govern.,,  n 

Island  i.n.1  the  St.,  f  Liberty.    To  lie- cuu.1  ol  tll«0.  and  «    the  -nd  . ,  . he  p  rk 

water  front,  are  the  slip,  of  the  ferric  toStaton  Wand  and  South  Brooklyn  (Mlnntu 
Sin  e.    Hamilton  Ferry,  and  Thirly  ninth  Street).    Most  of  the  pawengen  fro.,, ,  the 

ferries  i  ...at-ly  .ill  the         of  ,..rf  nd  elevated  n.i.ds.  and  '3''  ; 

but  the  wondering  immigrant  has  leisure  to  M.  ...d  hngW,  and 

,..  the  Butterv.  p.-tur-sMUely  dr  I.  and  muel.  burdened  will,  luggage  so,,,, 

It,,,,  f.,  tin- 'friends  who  failed  to  meet  them  in  the  Barge  Office,  but  oft.  - 

u  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  bewildered  as  to  which  way  to  turn.  Some^upS  COm- 
pnse  entire  families,  father  and  moth-r  Mtt.ng  daml  on  park  lynches,  with  clumsy 

"'"At^rtg     bunding,  *  «*  no**  *         ^  ** 
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battery  i-ark  in  winter,  showing  the  elevated  road  and,  beyond,  the 
roof  of  the  barc1e  office. 

tenants  and  the  men  have  hastened  uptown,  the  people  of  smaller  affairs  who  make 
their  homes  downtown— janitors  of  buildings,  scrub-women,  and  all  those  whose 
hunihli'  occupation  i-  i"  eater  to  the  wauls  of  the  immigrants— oeeupy  the  park.  On 
summer  evenings  the  women  turn  out  for  satisfying  gossip,  the  men  to  smoke  a  sooth- 

mir  |,i|„    ;1|„|  Hi,-  rhihlien  to  y\n\  irain.-s  on  the  asphalt  walks      Krn.nd  hoys,  clerks, 

business  men,  have  all  disappeared,  and  the  downtown  residents  come  out,  like  night 
birds  to  enjoy  the  deserted  district  and  the  breeze  from  river  and  hay. 

I'm  rERY  PLACE  bounds  Battery  I'ark  on  the  north.  It  is  only  three  blocks  long, 
running  west  from  Broadway  to  West  Street,  and  crossing  Greenwich  and  Washington 
Streets.  One  block  is  entirely  covered  by  the  enormous  Washington  Building,  No.  1 
Broadway,  which  extends  from  Broadway  to  Greenwich  Street  The  two  remaining 
blocks  of  Battery  Place  are  filled  with  brick  houses  of  low  construction,  which  through 
several  changes  have  been  altered  from  high  class  dwellings  into  saloons,  cigar  stores, 
and  shelters  for  immigrants.  The  street  is  a  busy  thoroughfare,  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  business  men  and  newly  arrived  foreigners,  and  in  summer  with  the  crowds  who 
patronize  the  Coney  Island  and  Lout,'  Brand)  boats,  which  hind  al  tin-  stone  pier  at  the 
fool  of  the  street  Trucking  lu  re  is  heavy,  for  merchandise  passes  this  way  en  route 
for  the  steamers  moored  at  the  various  piers 

State  Street  bounds  the  south  side  of  Battery  Park.  This  thoroughfare  prettily 
deviates  from  the  straight  line  and  runs  from  the  termination  of  Broadway  at  Bowling 
Green  down  to  the  water  passing  Bridge  and  Pearl  Streets.  The  buildings  are  old  and 
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simple  in  character,  but  to  the  antiquarian  show  signs  of  past  elegance.  As  recently 
as  twenty  years  ago  the  generous  windows  were  draped  with  lace  curtains,  and  the 
houses  bore  a  look  of  conservative  privacy,  as  though  the  occupants  were  determined 
to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  business  life.  But  now  these  same  houses  are  con- 
verted into  ofliees  for  steamship  lines,  commission  merchants,  money  exchanges,  and 
homes  for  immigrants.  There  are  on  the  street  several  philanthropic  institutions 
designed  to  benefit  those  who  arrive  friendless  at  the  Barge  Office  from  the  steamships. 
These  are  a  Swedish  Mission,  an  Immigrant  Girls'  Home,  the  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
in  Societj  St  Raphael's  Verein,  and  tho  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  The 
house  in  winch  the  latter  is  established  is  of  unique  architecture,  and  thus  excites 
much  interest.  The  buildings  lessen  in  elegance  as  the  ferry  is  approached,  and  the 
last  block,  while  somewhat  quaint,  has  deteriorated  into  cheap  restaurants  and  shops, 
with  storage  rooms  and  lodgings  for  immigrants  above  Stat.-  Street  was  named  on 
account  ol  its  vicinity  to  the  State  House  formerly  on  Bowling  Green  Row. 

Whitehall  Street  runs  from  the  river,  a  few  short  blocks,  to  where  Bowling 
Green  merges  into  Broadway.  Notwithstanding  its  brevity,  it  embraces  much  vane!  j 
not  only  in  the  buildings  but  in  the  types  of  people  on  the  sidewalks,  who.  of  course, 

rorrespond  with  the  business  conducted.    At  the  lower  end  of  the  street  the  l.uil  gs 

are  old,  built  of  brick,  and  give  indication  of  having  once  been  used  for  dwellings. 
Occasionally  a  picturesque  bit  is  seen,  but  for  the  most  part  the  locality  shows  its  devo- 
tion to  the  business  and  comfort,  of  immigrants.  Small  shops  fill  the  street  on  the  west 
Side  hut  on  the  c  ast  side  the  Army  Building  occupies  the  entire  space  between  Water 
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and  Pearl  Street*.  A  little  farther  up,  at  the  termination  of  the  street,  is  the  large  red 
building  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  which  extends  from  Stone  Street  to  Beaver  Street 
and  faces  partly  on  Bowling  Green.  The  multifarious  interests  of  the  street  naturally 
bring  to  ii  widelj  different  classes  of  people.  Broken  and  speculators  and  other 
moneyed  men  are  noticeable  near  the  Produce  Exchange,  army  men  make  their  way 
down  tli.'  street  to  the  Army  Building,  and  the  crowd  that  is  left  either  disappears 
within  the  cheap  lodgings  of  the  district,  or  hastens  to  the  ferries  or  elevated  roads 
which  hero  have  their  termini.  Whitehall  Street  derived  its  name  from  the  Govern- 
ment House  built  by  Peter  Stuyvcsarit  The  English  Colonial  Governor  Dongan 
culled  it  "The  White  Hull  "  when  he  had  the  house. 

BOWLING  Guekn  Row  is  the  name  used  to  designate  the  six  houses  which  occupy 
the  block  between  Whitehall  and  State  Street*,  and  which  form  the  southern  boundary 
of  Bowling  Green.  These  houses  were  handsome  old  dwellings  built  of  brick,  which 
have  been  converted  into  steamship  offices,  and  were  formerly  occupied  by  persons 
high  in  fashionable  life.  Commodore  Vanderbilt  had  his  first  New  York  residence  in 
one  of  these  houses.  Before  they  were  built  the  old  Government  House  stood  here. 
It  was  originally  intended  for  the  residence  of  George  Washington,  when  President, 
but,  the  capital  being  removed  to  Philadelphia,  it  was  used  instead  by  Governors  Clin- 
ton ami  Jay.  It  was  afterward  the  Custom  House.  The  Government  has  again  come 
into  possession  of  this  and  considerable  adjacent  property,  and  will  erect  a  new  Custom 
House  in  the  near  future.  In  the  early  days  of  the  country,  when  New  York  belonged 
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to  the  Dutch,  Fort  Amsterdam  stood  on  this  same  site.    It  was  an  important  post,  and 
embraced  the  Governor's  residence,  a  church,  and  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  soldiers, 
Whitney  Stkeet  is  an  L-shaped  alley  running  into  a  nest  of  stables  back  of  Bowl- 
ing Green  Row.  ■    .  . 

Bowling  Green  is  a  small  oval  park,  the  importance  of  which  is  reckoned  more 
by  its  history  and  situation  than  by  its  size.    Aristocratic  it  has  been  from  the  earliest 
days,  and  even  now,  when  devoid  of  residents,  the  kind  of  business  transacted  around 
it  allows  it  to  retain  somewhat  its  original  air  of  exclusiveness.    The  buildings  on  the 
south  have,  already  been  described.    On  the  east  is  the  Produce  Exchange,  and  on  the 
west  the  Washington  Building,  which  is  No.  1  Broadway.   Adjoining  this,  on  the  north, 
is  the  Bowling  Green  Building,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  largest  area  of  floor  space 
of  any  office  building  in  the  country.    Housed  in  these  two  huge  buildings  are  the 
offices  of  great  coal  and  iron  and  bridge-building  concerns,  who  do  business  amounting 
to  many  millions  a  year.    Firms  who  have  large  foreign  dealings  have  established 
their  offices  here.    North  of  these  two  structures  are  old-fashioned  brick  buildings, 
including  the  Stevens  House,  on  the  corner  of  Morris  Street,  patronized  by  the  better 
class  of  immigrants.    After  Dutch  rule  passed  away  Bowling  Green  was  retained  as 
the  court  end  of  the  town  by  the  Colonial  government    Not  only  did  fashion  gather 
here  but  the  place  was  selected  for  the  residence  and  headquarters  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  Lord  Howe,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton.    Talleyrand  lived  at  No.  1  Broadway,  aud 
Benedict  Arnold  occupied  No.  5,  while  at  No.  11  General  Gates  had  his  headquarters 
Before  the  Revolution  an  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  III  occupied  a  position  of 
importance  on  the  little  green,  but  this  was  destroyed  when  the  city  received  news  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.    When  CrOton  water  was  introduced  into  the  city, 
in  1842.  a  fountain  was  constructed  in  Bowling  Green,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
city  fathers  to  please  the  public  with  a  new  toy:  but.  alas  for  their  good  intentions! 
the  fountain  was  much  derided,  and  became  a  butt  for  wags.    The  park  is  at  present 
inclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  and  affords  a  lounging  place  for  the  idlers,  whose  num.- 
her  is  small  in  this  busy  locality.    Although  the  statue  of  George  III  is  gone,  it  has 
been  replaced  by  that  of  Abraham  de  Peyster,  who  was  mayor  in  1(195,  and  who  occu- 
pied manv  other  positions  important  in  the  history  of  the  city.    The  prospect  from 
the  park  is  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful  and  interesting,  for  on  one  side  can  be 
seen  the  Battery,  with  the  bay  beyond,  and  stretching  to  the  north  is  the  busiest  part 
of  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  important  streets  in  the  world,  Broadway 

PBARL  Street. — Although  the  lower  part  of  the  city  is  composed  mainly  of  short 
streets,  there  begin  at  the  Battery  several  longer  ones,  which  run  north  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  One  of  these  is  Pearl  Street,  which,  commend,-  on  the  Mate  Mreet 
side  of  Battery  Park,  crosses  Whitehall.  Broad.  Wall,  aud  all  other  streets  running 
from  Broadway  to  the  East  River,  farther  north  than  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  >"  M 
beginning  it  is  unimportant,  the  first  block  being  occupied  by  low  buildings  of  old 
construction,  one  and  two  stories  high,  used  mainly  by  carpenters,  hut  a  new  building 
is  in  course  of  construction  on  the  southeast  comer  of  State  Street.  Pearl  Street  is  in 
general  narrow  and  winding,  which  peculiarity  can  be  accounted  for  by  remembering 
that  it  was  originally  a  cow  path.  The  boys  who  drove  the  cattle  home  when  evcry- 
thing  north  of  Wall  Street  was  common  pasture,  must  have  been  as  desultory  as  most 
bovs  who  are  sent  on  errands,  for  the  ways  they  took  were  devious,  and  Pearl  Street 
makes  an  undulating  half  circle  from  Battery  Park  to  Broadway,  three  blocks  above 
City  Hall  Park.  This  street  is  entirely  devoid  of  residences,  and  is  narrow,  so  that  m 
many  places  the  elevated  road  nearly  lills  its  width,  darkening  the  street  dismal  y 
and  the  noise  and  dirt  from  the  trains  render  it  uncomfortable  of  passage.    The  build- 
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in<rs  arc  occupied  mainly  as  wholesale  stores  and  shops, 
although  mi  occasional  restaurant  and  retail  shop  is 
seen.  Except  at  thomoro  open  centers,  where  the  street 
is  widened  by  intersection  with  others,  it  is  tiH>  disagrcc- 
able  for  loungers,  and  only  those  who  have  business  bero 
select  this  street  as  .1  thoroughfare.  At  the  top  of  Coen- 
ties  Slip.  Pearl  Street  has  a  decrease  in  daylight,  for 
at  this  point  the  elevated  road  enters.  At  Hanover 
Square  there  is  an« >lln  i-  widening  spare,  anil  still  an- 
other at  Wall  Street.  The  buildings  throughout  Pearl 
Street  are  monotonous  in  character,  from  three  to  four 
stories  high,  and  the  upper  stories  fitted  with  iron  shut- 
ters give  a  look  of  uncompromising  distrust.  A  noted 
establishment  on  this  street*  almost  under  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  is  that  of  Harper  and  Brothers  the  oldest  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  city,  being  established  in  1820. 
Other  famous  building  in  this  locality  are  that  uf  the 
Police  Gazette  and  the  United  States  Hotel  (built  in 
1833)  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  Street*  and  the  Scot t- Bow ne 
Building,  Of  Scott'8  Emulsion  fame,  at  the  corner  of  Now 
Chambers  Street.  Further  along.  Pearl  Street  deterior- 
ates to  smaller  businesses  (although  there  are  several 
large  type  foundries),  and  in  one  place  (between  Park 
Row  and  Centre  Street)  there  is  an  Italian  quarter  where 
are  Italian  banks,  clothing  stores,  and  where  are  manu- 
factured all  the  bootblack  stands.  Above  Elm  Street, 
to  where  it  ends  at  Broudway.  Pearl  Street  is  a  wholesale 
district.  West  of  Broadway  to  Hudson  Street,  the  con- 
tinuation of  Pearl  Street  is  colled  Thomas  Street.  Pearl 
Street  was  the  old  strand  of  the  river  before  made  ground 
was  formed  by  Ailing  iii  Between  Pearl  Street  and 
White  Street  was  the  first  oily  reservoir,  erected  by 
Christopher  Collis.  an  Irish  engineer,  in  I"  I 

Moobk  Street  is  the  next  street  to  Whitehall  Street, 
and  runs  from  South  Street  to  Pearl  Street -t hive  blocks. 
The  Army  Building  occupies  tie  entire  block  from  Pearl 

Street  to  Water  Street,  and  has  here  its  hack  cl  •  for  the 

reception  of  goods.  As  the  street  approaches  the  river 
its  business  is  influenced  by  its  contiguitj  to  shipping. 
The  traffic  is  light,  and  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
firms  doing  business  in  it,  and  but  few  pedestrians  are 

seen. 

Bridok  STREET  is  but  two  blocks  long,  and  runs  from 
State  Street  to  Broad  Street.  The  residence  feature  is 
entirely  eliminated  from  this  street,  on  which  arc  located 
the  British  Consulate  General  and  the  Consulate  (ieu 
oral  of  Spain  Wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  weighers, 
tru,  knur  agents,  and  restaurant*  occupy  the  greater  part 
Of  the  street.  Traffic  here  is  light.  Bridge  Street  is  so 
named  because  near  where  it  entered  Broad  Street  a 
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bridge  crossed  the  latter.  The  flint  recorded  deed  con- 
veying real  estate  in  the  city  refer-,  to  a  lot  on  Bridge 

Sheet      It  was  thirty  four  feel  bj  I         hundred  and  ten 

feel,  ami  sold  for  |0.00, 

STONE  STREET  runs  Irregularly  from  Whitehall  Street 
to  Hanover  Square.  Thin  street  bound*  the  lOUtll  lido 
of  the  Produce  Exchange,  opposite  which  is  the  knuhht 
Building  After  crossing  Broad  Street,  the  street  i-  given 
over  l •  •  the  wholesale  dealers,  restaurant*,  chemical*,  etc  , 
which  make  up  the  business  interests.  TllO  building* 
hit,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  throe  or  four  story 
brick,  and  have  deteriorated  with  age.    A  few  Gorman 

and  Irish  families  Mud  their  holm's  within  Ih   Stone 

Street  was  so  named  because  il  was  the  first  of  the  city 
street,  to  he  paved  with  stone     This  was  done  in  Itj.Mt. 
Before  this  it  WO*  called  Brewer  Street,  from  the  hrrw 
erics  which  wore  on  it 

Mil. I.  Lane  i*  hut    block  long,  anil  runs  from 

Stone  Street  to  South  William  Sti  I,  being  used  mainly 

us  a  short-cut  for  pedi  .Irian*.  II  lakes  lis  name  from  the 
old  name  of  8outh  William  Street— Mill  8treot  Lane. 

M ARKKTKIEI.il  STRKI  I  i*  all  I.  shaped  lane  running 
from  Broad  St  reel  to  BOttVOr  Sheet,  hack  ol  the  Produce- 
Exchange,  and  i*  in  character  similar  to  some  of  the 
minor  streets  in  London  It  contain*  a  rvstaiiruiil  and 
is  used  mainly  a*  a  back  entrance  to  the  large  buildings 
which  surround  it  Mnrketllehl  Street  owes  it,  name  to 
the  fact  that  il  ran  (formerly I  from  Broad  Street  to  Howl 
ing  Green— the  hitter  plueo  having  been,  in  the  early 
I  lutoh  days,  the  Marekvelt  or  Markellleld. 

South  William  Street  boginsul  Broad  street  ami 

runs  for  one  long  block  to  Beaver  Street,  which  it  crosses 
and  becomes  William  street  proper  The  buildings  arc 
mainly  of  brick,  old  and  without  much  height,  Dol 

monico  s.  at  the  corner  of  Beaver  BtrOOl  being  a  Rotable 
exception.    The  hllMlless  conducted  here  is  the  sale  of 

wholesale  wines  ami  liquors.  Are  and  marine  insurance, 
and  Custom  II   broking.    Tralllc  i*  lively,  and  the 

I  pb<  *een  ore  quick-stopping  business  man  and  i  lerki 

South  William  Street  was  once  known  a*  Mill  Street 

l  Ano 

COBHTlEfl  SLIP.— In  a  city  us  crowded  a*  New  York 
il  is  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  o  eli  t  which  has  taken  to 

iUolf  to  muefa  space  a*  has  CoOntiOS  Blip.  It  is  shaped 
like  u  wedge,  with  the  narrow  end  fit  Pearl  Street,  widen 
ing  gradually  to  South  Street,  whore  it  includes  Jean 
netti-  Park,  formerly  known   as  (Nsmlies   Pari;  The 

buildings  on  the  slip  are  two  or  three  stories  high;  of 

.ild  fashioncd  construction,  and  the  shop*  they  contain 
arc  mainly  I  how  which  attract  Ion-shoremen  and  dock 
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hands  who  lounge  about  the  streets  of  the  vicinity  Coenties  Slip  is  ground  formerly 
owned  by  Conraot  Ton  Eyok  in  the  old  Dutch  days.  He  was  generally  called 
"  Oocnlje  "  ;  hence  Coenties  Slip. 

Cokntiks  Allky  is  a  nan-ow  passage  one  block  long,  ;it  the  top  of  Coenties  Sli]), 
extending  from  Peurl  Street  to  Stone  Street. 

.Ik.vnsettk  Pa.hk  was  formerly  called  Coenties  Park,  and  is  a  little  oval  of  grass 
and  shrubbery  at.  tin;  river  end  of  Coenties  Slip— a  bit  of  green  in  a  district  where  tho 
works  of  man  monopolize  the  ground. 

(  i  \  i. kh's  Ni.i.ky.  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  extremely  narrow  street.  It  runs  two 
blocks,  fit >m  Water  Street  to  South  Street,  anil  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
shipping  neiirhborl  I 

Old  Slip  is  a  wide  thoroughfare  reaching  from  Hanover  Square  to  the  East  River 
It  is  wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  business  conducted  on  it  relates  mainly  to  shipping 
and  commission,  coffee,  etc.  In  the  center  of  the  block,  between  Water  and  Front 
St  lifts,  is  the  house  of  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  15,  belonging  to  the  New  York  Fire 
Department,  and  in  tho  same  relative  position,  one  block  nearer  the  water,  is  the 
Police  Station  of  the  First  Precinct.  The  trafHc  in  Old  Slip  is  confined  mainly  to 
drays  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  wharves  or  warehouses.  The  people  on  the  street  are 
for  the  mosl  part  apparently  waiting  for  occupation — a  condition  which  characterizes 
most  of  the  crowds  near  the  water  front,  t  Mil  Slip  was  once  called  the  Burgher's  Path, 
from  the  Dutch  Burgher  Boris,  who  owned  the  land  about  there 

Hanover  Souark  is  an  irregular  open  space,  which,  unfortunately,  is  nearly  COv- 
■  red  with  the  station  of  the  elevated  railroad.  At  this  point  occurs  the  .junction  of  Old 
Shp.  Pearl,  William,  and  Stone  Streets.  The  Cotton  Exchange,  at  William  aud  Beaver 
Streets,  makes  of  this  district  the  center  of  the  cotton  trade.    On  the  west  end  of  the 

square  is  ll  Id  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  and  near  by  on  Beaver  Street  is  the 

Coll'ee  Exchange.  A  marble  tablet  has  been  placed  on  the  front  of  a  warehouse  in 
Pearl  Street,  just  south  of  the  square,  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  lire  of  1835,  which 
entirely  destroyed  this  district.  The  atmosphere  of  the  square  is  that  of  active  busi- 
ness, ovideneed  by  the  earnestness  and  hasto  of  the  men  on  the  street, 

GOUVKRNBDR  Lane  is  a  narrow  passageway  between  shabby  old  buildings,  and 
i  xtends  from  Water  Street  to  South  Street  It  is  filled  w  ith  saloons  and  is  a  favorite 
lounging  place  for  doek  hands. 

JONES  Lane  is  one  block  long,  extending  from  Front  Street  to  South  Street,  between 
old  buildings. 

HaNOVER  Street  is  a  short,  crooked  street  extending  from  one  end  of  Hanover 
Square  northwest  to  Wall  Street.  The  buildings  are  four-story  brick,  and  old,  but  on 
the  corner  of  Wall  Street  is  the  historic  Greek  structure  of  the  Custom  House.  The 
Street  is  used  mainly  by  insurance  agents,  stockbrokers,  and  Custom-House  brokers. 

Buavek  Street  commences  at  Bowling  Green, and  extends  irregularly  northeast  to 
tho  junction  of  Pearl  and  Wall  Streets.  On  the  corner  of  Whitehall  Street  is  the  Prod- 
uce Exchange,  and  at  the  comer  of  Broad  Street  is  the  Morris  Building.  Between 
these  two  are  small,  unimportant  buildings  of  old  style.  Indeed,  the  one  characteristic 
of  Beaver  Street  is  the  mixture  of  old  aud  new  structures,  buildings  of  ten  stories 
standing  side  by  side  with  those  which  rise  but  three  and  four  stories.  The  nature  of 
the  business  dono  in  this  street  is  appropriate  to  the  locality.  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce  'a  published  here.  The  Produce,  Cotton,  and  Coffee  exchanges  bring  brokers 
into  tins  vicinity,  which  is  also  occupied  by  insurance  companies,  commission  firms, 
banking  houses,  and  railroad  offices,  as  well  as  Custom-House  brokers,  and  some  .small 
shops.  The  street  is  named  for  a  busy  animal  (which,  with  a  barrel,  is  the  symbol  for 
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commerce),  whose  habits  are  emulated  by  the  people  who  frequent  the  neighborhood. 
In  ancient  times  Beaver  Street  was  the  course  of  a  ditch  in  which  beavers  wero  caught, 
and  it  was  afterward  the  center  for  the  trade  in  beaver  skins. 

BrOAD  STREET  extends  from  Wall  Street  to  the  East  River,  it  being  numbered 
from  north  to  south.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  of  generous  width,  but  its  char- 
acteristics change  so  essentially  halfway  down  its  length  that  it  is  almost  deserving  of 

two  names    Fi  I  the  East  River  to  Beaver  Street  it  is  tinctured  with  the  flavor  of 

shipping  and  all  that  pertains  thereto,  the  buildings  are  lilted  for  storing  and  selling 
bulky  goods,  the  lower  stories  being  occupied  mainly  by  wholesalo  dealers,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  retailers.  At  Beaver  Street  the  character  entirely  changes.  Tin-  Morris 
Building  stands  on  one  of  the  corners,  aud  displays  B  tablet  to  indicate  that  this  is 
the  place  where,  in  June,  1775,  Marinus  Willot  seized  muskets  from  the  British  to  arm 
Revolutionary  troops  The  tablet  was  placed  by  tin-  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  ls'.l'.i 
The  great  tide  of  men  that  sweeps  from  the  Produce  Exchange  to  Wall  Street  passes 
through  the  other  two  blocks  of  Broad  Street,  and  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  forms 
one  of  the 'interesting  sights  of  the  oily,  The  men  for  the-  most  part  have  the  well- 
to-do  and  often  elegant  appearanco  of  bankers,  brokers,  and  lawyers :  mingling  with 
these  an'  their  numberless  employees,  clerks,  typewriters,  and  office  boys.  Occasion- 
ally a  woman  walks  through  the  street,  but,  unless  her  appearance  proclaims  her  a 
wage-earner,  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  vara  avis.  The  Stock  Exchange,  responsible 
for  most  of  the  crowd,  is  situated  on  the  block  nearest  Wall  Street  On  account  of 
its  width,  and  because  here  is  an  entrance  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  Broad  Street  is  the 
home  of  the  curbstone  brokers.  During  tunes  .if  great  linaneial  activity  tie-  street  is 
crowded  with  these  outdoor  brokers  and  their  customers.  Magnificent  office  buildings 
of  modern  construction  give  to  the  west  side  of  the  street  a  look  of  grandeur.  Among 
these  are  the  Edison,  the  Johnston,  the  Commercial  Cahle,  and  the  Western  Union 
buildings.  Fraunce's  Tavern  is  on  Broad  Street  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  Street.  Con- 
spicuous on  the  east  side  is  the  Mills  Building,  with  world-famous  bankers  as  tenants; 
and  the  Drexel  Building  adjoining  rivals  it  in  importance  in  great  money  all.m-- 
Through  the  center  of  the  street  in  these  upper  blocks  a  line  of  cabs  is  always  stand- 
ing. Owing  to  the  tension  of  the  street  the  impressive  surroundings,  and  the  exces- 
sive activity  of  those  seen  upon  it,  the  idea  is  unerringly  and  correctly  conveyed  that 
this  is  the  money  center  of  the  great  city. 

New  Street  consists  of  two  long  blocks  extending  south  from  Wall  Street  to 
Beaver  Street.  A  truck  or  cart  is  a  rare  sight  on  this  street  it  being  very  nar- 
row and  really  only  a  break  in  the  blocks  of  immense  buildings  between  Broadway 
and  Broad  St  reet ,  the  buildings  which  face  on  these  two  streets  nearly  all  have  entrances 
on  New  Sheet.  Their  great  height  and  the  narrowness  of  this  street  make  it  one  of  the 
sights  of  lower  New  York.  Looking  up  the  buildings  seem  almost  to  meet,  only  a 
small  patch  of  the  sky  being  visible  During  banking  hours  New  Street  is  of  great 
financial  importance  and  is  tilled  with  crowds  of  business  men:  as  the  walks  are  not 
wide  enough  to  comfortably  accommodate  the  crowds,  they  freely  use  the  asphalt 
roadway,  This  same  condition  is  true  of  many  of  the  downtown  streets,  wherein 
block  pavements  have  been  replaced  by  asphalt.  The  Cuban  Junta  (party}  in  America 
has  its  headquarters  at  No.  51  New  Si  n  e  t.  New  Street  was  originally  the  Dutch  Nieuw 
Straat 

EXOHANOE  Place  begins  at  Broadway,  and  is  there  a  narrow,  steep  passage  used 
only  by  pedestrians.  From  New  Street  to  Broad  Street  it  is  in  better  condition,  and 
swarms  w  ith  brokers,  and  from  thence  to  its  termination  it  widens,  and  is  built  with 
old-fashioned  office  buildings  and  some  new  ones,  the  most  important  of  which  are 


the  Post  Building,  nt  tin;  corner  of  Hanover  Sti  I  .  the 

offices  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road;  Lord's  Court  Building,  at  tliu  comer  of  William 
Street  ;  Johnston  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  Street 
and  the  magnificent  Exchange  Court  (Astor  estate) 
Building,  with  its  grand  gateway  between  New  Street 
and  Broadway  Exchange  Place  was  so  named  because 
in  il  the  first  exchange  was  established  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city  in  1G70, 

William  Street,  from  Hanover  Square  to  Frankfort 
Street,  is  more  conglomerate  in  character  than  are  those 
streets  whereon  business  is  confined  to  banking  and 
brokerage-  There  is  less  excitement  here,  although  the 
narrow  sidewalks  are  filled  with  people.  The  business 
done  is  of  a  less  feverish  sort,  being  largely  that  of  in- 
surance and  banking,  Nearing  both  ends  of  the  street 
the  buildings  were  constructed  before  the  fashion  for 
skyscraper  arose,  and  they  still  remain:  but  the  blocks 
from  Wall  Street  to  John  Street  have  been  rebuilt  with 
modern  towering  office  buildings,  among  which  are  the 
Germunia  Fire,  the  Queen,  the  Montauk.  the  Wolfe,  the 
Kemp,  the  Black,  and  the  Wondbndge  buildings.  Tie- 
southern  end  Of  William  Street  touches  the  financial 
center  and  skirts  the  Custom  House  The  New  YovU 
Cotton  Exchange,  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 

pany.and  Deli  ico a,  are  all  in  this viciuity.  William 

Street,  from  Hanover  Square  to  Wall  Street,  was  called 
Smith  Street  in  the  early  days  of  the  British  colonies. 
This  name  came  from  the  old  Dutch  Since  Straat,  the 
first  name  of  the  street,  after  the  first  settler  there— Jan 
Siheede  a  Dutch  glassworker  The  William  Streets  were 
named  for  William  Beekmon 

Nassau  Street  is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  Broad 
Street,  and  runs  north  from  Wall  Street  to  Park  Row. 
It  is  of  irregular  width,  growing  ever  narrower,  and  ha* 
even  more  traffic  in  proportion  to  its  width  than  Broad- 
way, and  the  people  during  business  hours  swarm  all 
over  the  roadway.  Buildings  of  modern  construction 
have  largely  replaced  the  original  structures,  making 
the  street  appeal-  even  narrower  than  it  really  >s.  Ever* 
few  months  some  old  buildings  are  torn  down  and  aew 
ones  rise  colossal  in  then-  places.  The  Sub-Treasury 
Building  and  the  Gillinder  Building  mark  the  begin 
ning  of  the  street.  Magnificent  buddings  on  the  west 
side'of  this  street,  which  house  many  important  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  are  the  Western  National 
Bank  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  German-Amen 
can  Insurance  buildings.  Opposite  is  the  large  building 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  rtanOa 
on  the  site  of  a  former  Post  Ollice.    On  this  build.ng  is 
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...  tabid  recounting  the  events  of  historic  interest  which  occurred  here.  The  Middle 
Dutch  Church  originally  stood  here,  and  was  used  for  u  riding-school  by  British 
troopers  during  the  Revolution  and  also  us  u  prison.  Above  Liberty  Street,  Nassau 
Street  abounds  with  retail  stores,  winch  supply  the  needs  of  the  business  men  who 
ihrong  its  hilly  length.  On  Sundays,  or  after  business  hours,  this  street,  like  its 
neighbors,  is  noarly  os  lonely  as  a  desert  There  are  also  many  important  office 
buildings— the  Bennett,  the  Vanderbilt,  the  Temple  Court,  the  Hone,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Trad  Society  buildings.  Nassau  Street  was  named  after  the  royal  house  of 
<  (range  aud  Nassau. 

PlKK  STREET  runs  parallel  with  Wall  Street  from  Broadway  to  the  East  River  At 
the  corner  of  William  street  the  lounger  can  look  west  through  a,  veritable  canon  of 
high  buildings,  terminating  in  the  Martyrs'  Monument  which  stands  in  Trinity  Church- 
yard The  city  at  one  time  proposed  to  extend  the  street  through'  the  Trinity  Church 
pn  iperty,  and  it  was  to  defeat  this  end  that  this  site  was  chosen  for  the  monument.  Two 
immense  business  buildings  form  the  gute  posts  of  the  Broadway  entrance  of  Pino 
Street,  erected  by  the  American  Surety  Company  and  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
(  lompany.  As  Pine  Street  slopes  downward  toward  the  river  the  large  buildings  cease 
to  exist  Tlx  block  between  Nassau  and  William  Streets  is  occupied  by  the  rear  of  the 
United  State*  Sub-Treasury  Building  and  tall  modern  structures  for  offices  (Huuover 
Insurance  Company  and  Hoyt  buildings).  Between  William  and  Pearl  Streets  are 
the  Down-Town  Association  (business  men  ,  club)  and  the  Wallace  Building,  but 
beyond  this  the  street  is  mainly  given  over  to  storage  warehouses.  Pine  Street  was 
known  us  King  Street  during  British  rule.  The  French  Huguenot  Church  was  at  the 
comer  of  King  and  Nassau  Streets. 

CEDAR  STREET  extends  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River  and  east  to  Pearl 
Street  The  business  done  on  Cedar  Street  is  that  conducted  by  insurance  agents,  real- 
estata  brokers,  lawyers,  and  bankers.  It  is  of  medium  width,  and.  although  a  busy 
street,  is  of  less  importance  than  many  winch  surround  it  East  of  Broadway  the  most 
important  buildings  an-  the  Clearing  House,  Stokes,  and  Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany buildings.  On  the  west  of  Broadway  it  is  tilled  with  office  buildings,  new  and 
old,  and  tenements  as  well.  The  street  is  at  all  times  traversed  by  people  on  the  w  ay 
lo  the  ferries  and  steamers.  Cedar  Street  was  called  Little  (^ueen  Street  by  the  Eng- 
lish, which  beiiijf  a  distasteful  reminder  to  the  colonists,  the  name  was  changed  after 
independence  was  gamed. 

DE  Pkyntkk  STREET  is  but  two  blocks  long,  running  from  Water  Street  to  the  East 
River,  and  reflects  the  atmosphere  of  the  neighborhood,  which  is  that  of  shipping  and 
storage  warehouses.    The  strcot  was  named  for  Abraham  De  Peyster 

LIBERTY  STREET  extends  on  both  sides  of  Broadway.  On  the  west  it  runs  to  the 
North  River,  and  at  all  times  of  the  day  is  tilled  with  men  and  women  going  to  and 
from  the  ferries.  The  buildings  arc  four  and  live  stories  high,  and  are  occupied  mainly 
by  dealers  in  mechanical  appliances  and  manufactured  goods  of  the  metal  trade  The 
shops  are  almost  all  retail,  and  are  arranged  to  catch  the  custom  of  the  suburban  resi- 
dent Important  buildings  are  the  Liberty  National  Bank,  New  York  Electrical 
I  liangC,  the  Board  and  the  Temple  buildings.  East  of  Broadway,  to  its  terminus 
at  Maiden  Lane,  Liberty  Street  is  mainly  occupied  with  real-estate  business,  Impor- 
tant buildings  are  the  Fahy,  Realty  Trust,  and  Bryant  buildings.  Liberty  Street 
received  its  name  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  English  liad  called 
it  CrOWU  Street  which  was  distasteful  to  the  patriots  ohielly  because  here  stood  the 
old  Rhinelander  sugar-house  prison  where  the  British  imprisoned  the  continental 
soldiers 
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M  Miu -  n  Lane  runs  from  Broadway  to  the  East  River.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  jewelry  trade,  and  is  filled  with  important  wholesale  stores  and  manufacturing 
jewelers  at  its  Broadway  end.  Recently  a  number  of  large  office  buildings  havo 
appeared— the  Gill,  the  Hayes,  the  Lorsch,  the  Lawyer  s  Title,  and  the  Seabury  build- 
ings. Near  Liberty  Place  is  the  Diamond  Exchange.  Below  Gold  Street  the  whole- 
sale tobacco  business  is  much  in  evidence,  and  as  it  approaches  the  river,  Maiden  Lane 
naturally  assumes  the  appearance  of  all  Streets  interested  in  shipping  and  commission 
business  Maiden  Lane  was  so  called,  because  in  the  early  Dutch  times  it  was  known 
as  the  Virgins'  Path,  from  the  fact  that  a  clear  stream  of  water  ran  along  it  and  the 
young  women  used  to  wash  clothes  in  it.    The  old  Daiiicn  farm  was  here 

FLETCHER  STREET  runs  from  Pearl  Street  to  the  East  River,  and  is  occupied  by  old- 
foshioned  brick  buildings,  wherein  is  done  considerable  business  in  the  way  of  import- 
ing tobacco,  corks,  etc. ;  and  toward  the  river  are  the  usual  ship-chandlery  stores. 

Water  Street  runs  from  Coenties  Slip  to  Corlears  Hook  Park ;  it  got  its  name 
from  the  flowing  tide  which  washed  the  shores  of  the  island  at  this  point.  As  far  back 
as  1C47  the  street  was  planned  and  filling  in  was  begun.  As  far  as  Fulton  Street  it 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  Pearl  Street.  The  buildings  upon  it  are  old.  and  constructed 
of  brick.  The  business  earned  on  within  them  is  for  the  most  part  warehousing,  but 
here  are  also  found  ships'  chandleries,  accommodations  for  dock  hands  and  shops  and 
saloons  which  minister  to  their  wants  The  street  is  never  crowded,  and  the  people  on 
its  narrow  walks  represent  the  laboring  part  of  the  population,  except  for  the  few 
clerks  and  business  men 

Front  Street. — From  where  Front  Street  begins  at  Whitehall  Street,  to  Coenties 
Slip,  it  is  darkened  by  the  elevated  road,  but  beyond  that,  to  where  it  runs  into  South 
Street,  at  Roosevelt  Street  it  stretches  uptown  unobscured.  Although  belonging  to  the 
old  part  of  the  city,  it  is  built  on  made  ground.  Even  now  the  water  claims  its  own  at 
a  very  high  tide,  and  pumps  are  necessary  to  clear  out  the  flooded  cellars,  The  street 
is  mainly  filled  with  old  brick  buildings  used  as  lofts  and  stores.  Among  these  are 
numberless  offices  where  various  kinds  of  wholesale  businesses  are  conducted.  The 
commodities  dealt  mi  are  of  infinite  variety,  and  include  tea  and  coffee,  foreign  fruits 
and  nuts,  provisions  for  export,  and  ship  chandlery  Even  were  the  shipping  not  in 
sight  at  every  corner,  a  stronger  on  the  street  would  be  aware  of  its  contiguity  to  the 
water  front  from  the  character  of  the-  business 

West  Street  is  the  exterior  street  of  the  island  on  the  North  River  side.  It  begins 
at  Battery  Place,  and  extends  north  to  West  Washington  Market,  at  GansevoOrt  Street 
On  the  riverside  the  street  is  occupied  with  the  freight  and  ferry  houses  of  the  great 
railroad  and  steamship  lines  which  rt  ive  and  discharge  their  cargoes  and  passen- 
gers here.  This  makes  an  enormous  amount  of  trucking  and  cab  trade,  which  is  con- 
stantly passing  up  and  down  the  street  and  often  blocks  it  completely.  The  build- 
ings on  the  east  side  of  the  street  are  storage  and  cold-storage  warehouses  and  large 

commission  houses,  and  on  the  sidewalks  are  frequent  booths  for  the  sale  of  refresh- 
ments. These  informal  refectories  give  a  human  touch  to  the  base  of  the  warehouses, 
which,  with  closed  nun  shutters,  otherwise  look  gloomy  and  forbidding  to  the  pedes- 
trians passing  by.  This  is  a  lucrative  locality  for  Raines  Law  "  hotels  which  cater  to 
the  longshoremen  and  other  workers  on  the  docks.     The  large  crowds  of  loungers 

'  cable  on  South  Street  which  borders  the  East  River  are  missing  here,  because  odd 

jobs  are  not  usual,  most  freight  being  handled  by  regular  employees  of  thodifferent 
lines.  Miscellaneous  shipping  is  also  absent  for  the  pieis  are  owned  and  protected  by 
the  large  companies  which  monopolize  them.  Much  of  the  w  holesale  selling  of  the 
commission  houses  is  done  on  the  piers. 
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Washington  Street  runs  parallel  with  West  Street  from  But 
tery  Place  to  Fourteenth  Street.  The  blocks  nearest  Battery  Park 
are  lilled  with  old  tenements  harboring  foreign  residents,  mostly 
Syrians  and  Slavs.  The  street  is  untidy  I  dirty  children  play  about, 
seeming  to  prefer  this  unattractive  neighborhood  to  the  pleasant 
green  of  the  park  beyond.  Women  hang  out  of  the  windows,  col- 
ored textiles  flutter  from  balconies,  and  the  place  has  an  air  of  con- 
tented squalor.  From  Dey  Street  to  Warren  Street  is  given  over 
almost  entirely  to  the  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  trade ;  on  the 
upper  part  are  small  retail  stores  winch  cater  to  the  needs  of  resi- 
dents in  the  neighborhood.  From  Gansevoort  Street  to  Fourteenth 
Street  it  is  a  vegetable  and  fruit  market.  A  handsome  public  school 
provides  for  the  education  of  the  children  (almost  entirely  foreign) 
of  this  district.  Warehouses  appear  farther  uptown  ;  the  H.  P.  Camp- 
bell and  Co.  bonded  and  free  warehouse  is  at  Charlton  Street 

Greenwich  Street,  which  extends  from  Battery  Place  to  Ganse- 
voort Street,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original  ambition,  is  now 
condemned  to  obscurity  by  the  elevated  road  which  passes  over  it 
Except  where  it  passes  the  back  of  the  Washington  and  Bowling 
Green  buildings,  it  has  no  structure's  of  importance  in  this,  its  lower 
end.  A  low  class  of  foreigners  are  resident  here.  The  machinery 
and  boiler  trade  is  represented  from  Cedar  to  Fulton  Streets.  I1' 
tween  Fulton  and  Vesey  Streets  is  a  famous  establishment— Smith 
and  McNeil's  hotel— which  has  entrances  on  Greenwich  and  Wash 
ington  Streets.  Further  north  much  is  done  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table trade,  and  there  are  a  number  of  wholesale  grot-el's  and  large 
dealers  in  canned  goods.  Greenwich  Street  when  laid  out  about 
I"  is,  was  on  the  river  front  mid  it  was  the  way  to  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. Afterward  the  river  front  was  lilled  in  to  make  Washington 
and  West  Streets. 

Trinity  Place  runs  from  Morris  Street  to  Liberty  Street  and 
is  another  street  detrimentally  shaded  by  the  elevated  road.  Busi- 
ness here  is  inactive,  although  some  of  the  Broadway  buildings  have 
rear  entrances  on  this  street.  One  long  block  is  occupied  by  the 
wall  which  bounds  Trinity  Churchyard. 

Morris  Street  extends  from  Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River 
At  the  Broadway  end  it  runs  between  fine  buildings,  but  as  it  ap- 
proaches West  Street  is  given  over  to  tenements,  and  is  lilled  with 
pom-  children  and  slovenly  women. 

EXCHANGE  Alley,  an  extension  of  Exchance  Place,  is  a  little 
slip  between  tall  office  buildings,  and  is  used  only  by  foot  passengers. 

EdOAB  Street  is  the  shortest  street  111  New  York  ,  it  is  between 
Trinity  Place  and  Greenwich  Street.  Like  on  Exchange  Alley,  in 
order  to  retain  a  foothold  on  the  miniature  sidewalk  one  must  keep 
(dose  to  the  buildings. 

Rector  Street  bounds  Trinity  Churchyard  on  the  south,  and  ex- 
tends from  Broadway  to  the  North  River.  It  is  narrow,  and  given 
over  to  the  unimportant  business  relating  purely  to  that  neighbor 
hood,  which  is  inhabited  by  poor  families  living  in  miserable  tene- 
ments.   On  the  comer  of  Broadway  is  the  great  Empire  Building, 
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winch  extends  to  Trinity  Place.  In  summer  the  street  is  busy  with  the  traffic  incident 
upon  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Sandy  Hook  steamers.  Over  Rector  Street  UJ  a 
bridge  connecting  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  elevated  ruin  .ad  line*. 

Carlisle  Street  is  of  little  importance,  and  runs  two  blocks  wcsl  from  Greenwich 

Street  to  the  Huds.ni  River. 

A  i, it  any  Street  is  another  unimportant  street  ol  two  blocks,  running  from  Grceu- 

wioh  Street  to  the  Hudson  River.  ,  ..... 

Thames  Street  is  an  insigniQcant  alley  running  west  from  Broadway.  The  build- 
ings in  the  first  block  arc  the  rides  Of  those  fronting  on  Broadway.  Trinity  School  ia 
at  the  corner  of  Trinity  Place.  .       _.         a.  . 

Temple  Street  is  a  brief  lane  of  little  importance  running  from  Thames  Street  to 

Libertv  Street.  ,  T  -     ,  T( 

South  Street  is  the  exterior  streel  on  the  east  Bide  of  Manhattan  Island,  it 
extends  from  Whitehall  Street  along  the  Bast  River  to  I  torlears  Street  The  ground  ,. 
occupies  was  once  covered  with  water,  and  was  ailed  in  as  recently  a*  the  begin. 

ning  of  this  century.  The  street  is  full  of  intorosl  to  the  I  ger,  whether  he  tea 

tourist  or  a  longshoreman.  The  haste  and  tension  of  Broadway  and.  contiguous  street* 
is  replaced  by  what  seems  an  easy  sloth,  in  reality  however,  the  crowds  of  men 
leaning  inanimately  against  the  buildings  are  longshoremen  and  doekmen  awaUing 
their  turn  at  loading  and  unloading  th,  countless  ves-el.a  the  dock*  On  tlu  ,  m 
side  of  the  street  are  numberless  objects  of  interestr-ferry  houses,  steamships. .  olontes 
of  canal  boats,  dry  docks,  fish  markets,  and  even  a  floating  church  for  trim  H 
other  side  of  the  street  is  filled  with  buildings  of  low  construcbon  and  ancient  form. 

occupied  by  towing,  steamship,  and  wrecking  rtm   ^JSXIl  Z 

population  lives  near  by.  women  and  chUdren  are  seldom  wc\^^l  ^  snu  \l 
ent.re  place  being  given  over  to  men  ami  their  occupations.    The  shops  arc  small 


and  low-ceilod,  and  are  conducted  with  a  view  to  catching  the  favor  of  the  marines. 
Here  are  ships'  chandleries,  and  numberlevi  nondescript  simp,  on  oatholio  hi  their 
assortment  <■(  g  is  as  is  tin-  country  st..iT    In  those  placos  sailors  replenish  thoir 

haberdashery,  and  porhapil  pick  up  trinket*  to  lake  to  their  distant  home*.    Among  the 

shops  is  one  colebrated  for  its  unique  wares,  Tins  is  an  animal  store,  whan  boasts  >.f 
all  kinds  are  bought  from  tho  ship*  whloh  bring  them  from  foreign  lands,  ami  sold  (■• 
circus  managers  and  zoological  gardens  all  over  tho  country.    In  the  neighborhood  of 

Fulton  Market  trucks  llll-d  with  meats  ami  vegetables  are  noliacablo,  bill  for  tli  si 

pari  the  trnlBoon  tliaHtreotiHtho  porUigoof  (n  ight  lo  and  from  tho  ships,  Tito  fish 
market,  opposite  Fulton  Market,  is  a  notable  spot,  all  tl  irkol  houses  being  afloat, 

moored  to  the  slip     South  Sti  (.although  given  over  U)  undloau  toil,  has  the  charm 

..f  light  and  ..pace,  for,  In-side*  being  open  I"  tile  river,  mini v  >•(  lllQ  llrCOU.  win.  Ii 

approach  it  from  tho  wost  widen,  whora  they  terminate  into  open  (paces  a  nonly 

called  slips,   in  it-  upper  reaches  tho  ilrool  >»  mainly  devoted  t..  storage  warehouse* 

both  bonded  and  free,  and  is  devoid  ..(  small  shops 

John  Street  run*  from  Broadway  to  Pearl  Btrool  and  is  ftUod  with  stores  for  tup 

plying  g  I-  both  wholesale  and  retail.    It  is  ill  the  jewelry  district,  and  that  IrudO 

is  therein  represented,  as  well  us  many  others.    Tim  sidewalks  aiv  lilted  with  active 

business  mon  pursuing  their  ends  with  the  dispatch  noticeable  In  American  men  -.f 
this  class    Noticeable  on  this  street  are  tho  Anderson  and  Thorburn  Building*,  and 

the  John  Streel  Mothodlst  Church  (tho  firsl  homo  -.(  Mol  list        Ihii  country), 

John  Streel  contained  near  Broadway  tho  Only  tlientor  New  York  had  prior  to  1708. 
The  street  was  named  after  John  Harpending,  a  shoemaker,  who  gave  ground  for  tho 
,,i,l  Dutch  Church, 

Burling  Slip  terminates  John  si.  t  and  extends  its  gonoroui  width  lotho  Ifiast 

River  Conspicuous  bore  are  long  lines  of  drays  with  freight  for  foreign  steamers, 
awaiting  opportunity  to  load  and  unload  cargoes  of  ooll  etc.  This  industry  brings 

many  dock  hands  into  the  neighborhood; and  occasionally  the  wives  and  childr  f 

these  men  are  seen  in  the  Street.    On  the  comOf  of  Pearl  Sti  I  is  the  New  York  Metal 

Exchange,  .  ,     ™. . 

Fulton  Street  runs  entirely  across  tho  island,  and  Is  the  only  street  below  lhn- 

tcenth  Street  whloh  runs  through  directly  fr  iver  to  rivers  it  terminates  al  ellhor 

,,,.1 ...  a  largo  public  market  From  Broadway  to  the  North  River  it  luissca  between  St 
Paul's  Olmrcliynrd  and  bus,,.,.  Hdingtvtbe  hut.,- lilting  th-  all  I  lo  Washington 

Market.     Here  the  character  changes  sonm  what  ami  its  i  rests  Center  around  .  he  m:.r 

ket  Bast  from  Broadwaj  the  street  curves  ...ward  the  Ku*t  River,  with  a  decided  down 
grade;  the  sidewalks  an-  at  all  times  fllled  with  hurrying  crowdaof  pedestrians,  unci 
the  road  with  trucks  and  streetcars,  there  being  a  double  track  for  the  la  tor  from  river 

,n  river     BtlsillO  thfl  llTCOl  il  both  wholesale  and  retail,  I  supplies    lie  wauls 

of  the  trade  us  well  as  the  daily  necossitles  which  living  demands.    At  1  ^1*"™™  « 
„„.  ,  ml,,|  Stat.  .  Hotel,  one  of  tho  oldest  hostolricS  ...  the  city,  and  at  Water  Mrer 
the  street  widens  generously  into  an  open  space  filled  with  Unfile  from  tho  ferry  and 
busing  belonging  lb  Fulton  Mark-..   Fakir.'  carts  and  Jew  poddlen  «^  "»« 
llK.  rtreel  lively  and  interesting.    Fulton  Market  is  devoted  to  the  sale  o'Jhlhnnd 

oysters.  Is,  I...I-  and  retail      II  WDJ  bulll  In  1881.  after  a  .       had  cleared the 

.,(  I.u.l  gs     Urge  building,  are  the  Downing.  Fulton,  and  Wilson  building* 

The  Mark-,  and  FultOH  Hank  is  al  the  COMCr  Ol  I  fold  Sir. M ll 

Pi  art  Streei  running  fr       Pearl  to  William  Btreete,  Is  a  brlol  and  to*  ilrcel 

of  old  three  and  four  story  buildings,  which  house  such  trades  as  are  concerned  In  sup- 
plying material  to  water  companies.  ^ 
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Ann  Street  runs  from  the  intersection  of  Park  Row  and  Broadway  lo  Gold  Street 
li  widens  and  narrows,  and  between  William  and  Gold  Streets  ii  is  extremely  narrow. 
At  its  Broadway  end  Ann  Street  is  dignified  by  tbo  towering  fcwenty-four-story  struc 
tare,  tbo  St.  Paul  Building,  but  in  its  shadow  congregates  a  motley  crowd  of  peddlers 
and  street  fakirs  who  are  customers  of  the  uumerous  peddlers1  supply  places.  Towurd 
Gold  Street  are  various  retail  stores  of  a  cheap  class,  in  old,  low  buildings. 

Beekman  STREET  runs  from  Park  Bow  to  the  East  River.  Its  interests  are  largely 
concerned  with  the  paper  trade,  printers'  materials,  stoves  and  hardware.  Retail  shops 
arc  numerous,  and  the  men  in  the  street  are  there  for  (he  sole  purpose,  evidently,  of 
transacting  business.  At  the  lower  end  it  passcs'by  Fulton  Market,  and  fish  dealers 
gather  in  this  vicinity.  The  buildings  on  the  street  are  old  or  semi -modern,  and  lack 
the  qualifications  which  are  attractive  to  the  casual  observer.  On  this  street  are  the 
.1  h.  Mott  Iron  Works,  the  Barstow  Stove  Company,  Beebe  Furnaces.  George  Sturrott 
Stove  Company,  as  well  as  others  of  importance  in  the  same  line.  Beekmah  Street 
was  cut  through  the  Beekman  farm. 

SPRUCE  Street  is  a  short  street  of  two  blocks  between  the  intersection  of  Park 
Row  and  Nassau  and  Gold  Streets,  and  is  devoted  to  the  leather  and  printing  busi- 
nesses. At  the  Park  Row  end  are  the  immense  buildings  of  the  American' Tract  So- 
ciety and  the  Tribune.    The  New  York  Ledger  is  on  the  corner  of  William  Street 

Ferry  Street  runs  from  Gold  to  Pearl  Streets,  emerging  into  Peck  Slip  at  the 
East  River.  It  is  within  the  leather  district  known  as  Beekman's  Swamp,  or  simply 
The  Swamp  (so  called  because  it  was  formerly  swampy  ground),  and  is  the  center 
of  the  leather  trade :  the  business  done  here  is  leather  belting,  leather,  and  hide-, 
although  the  street  is  narrow,  it  is  rarely  crowded,  being  devoid  of  those  interests 
which  attract  pedestrians. 

Pei  k  SLIP  is  the  continuation  of  Ferry  Street,  ami  is  one  of  the  wide  approaches 
to  (he  river  which  give  ample  space  for  hundreds  of  freight  trucks.  Several  lines  of 
Sound  steamers  have  their  piers  in  this  vicinity,  and  fill  the  street  with  business.  The 
buildings  are  old,  and  used  mainly  as  warehouses. 

Pbankport  Street  is  little  used  as  a  thoroughfare,  excopt  at  the  upper  end,  where 
it  touches  the  crowded  newspaper  district  It  runs  from  Park  Row  to  Franklin  Square 
along  the  approach  to  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Its  business  interests  are  mainly  leather  and 
Storage.  Buildings  for  the  latter  use  are  constructed  under  the  arches  of  the  great 
bridge.  Frankfort  Street,  and  the  adjacent  region  known  as  "The  Swamp,"  was  re- 
claimed from  a  marsh.  Jacobus  Roosevelt,  in  1734.  bought  the  hind  for  two  hundred 
pounds  and  built  tanneries     It  is  still  the  center  of  the  leather  trade. 

DOVER  STREET,  a  continuation  of  Frankfort  street,  runs  throe  blocks  from  Franklin 
Square  to  the  East  River,  and,  being  partly  tilled  with  tenements,  takes  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  residence  streets  in  the  poor  localities. 

Cuke  Strket  is  narrow  and  irregular,  and  runs  from  John  Street  north  just  beyond 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  where  it  terminates  abruptly  in  a  citl  ilv-sac.  Its  interests  are 
mainly  wholesale,  which  means  that  the  utmost  sobriety  of  appearance  prevails.  The 
buildings  are  old  but  substantial  in  appearance,  and  many  well-known  firms  of  the 
furnace  and  stove  trades  are  located  at  the  south  end.  The  north  end  of  Cliff  Street 
pusses  through  The  Swamp,  at  which  point  it  is  devoted  to  the  leather  trade.  It  also 
separau  S  the  buildings  of  Harper  and  Brothers'  publishing  house. 

Jacob  Street  runs  one  block,  from  Ferry  Street  to  Frankfort  Street.  The  Burr 
Printing  House  is  on  the  corner  of  Frankfort  Street. 

GOLD  STREET  extends  from  Maiden  Lane  to  Frankfort  Street    Half  its  length  is 
irerj  narrow,  but  at  Fulton  Street  it  widens  perceptibly.    The  New  York  Telephone 
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Company  is  at  the  corner  of  Ryder's  Alley  Opposite  is  the  Excelsior  Power  Company, 
From  Beekman  Street  to  Frankfort  Street,  Gold  Street  is  in  the  leather  district. 

Dutch  Street,  one  block  long,  from  John  Street  to  Fulton  Street,  is  a  convenient 
highway  for  trucks  of  firms  on  the  adjacent  streets.  There  is  considerable  business 
done  in  this  little  dark  street  in  the  way  of  small  manufacturing 

Liberty  Place,  one  block  long,  from  Liberty  Street  to  Maiden  Lane,  is  used  by 
pedestrians  as  u  short  cut. 

Theater  Alley  (named  from  old  Park  Theater)  is  one  block  long,  from  Ann 
Street  to  Beekman  Street,  and  is  used  for  trucking  to  the  back  entrances  of  buildings 
facing  on  Park  Row. 

Mulberry  Bend  Park. — This  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  districts 
in  the  city.  It  is  but  a  stone's  throw  from  large  business  houses,  and  yet  touches  110 
business  interests  save  the  purely  local  ones  connected  with  retail  shops  for  the  poor. 
The  park  is  at  all  times  crowded  with  idle  men  of  the  poorest  class,  with  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  number  of  women  and  children.  At  one  end  is  a  large  substantial 
pavilion  offering  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  on  the  walks  are  innumerable  benches. 
Grass  and  shrubbery  are  protected  with  spiked  railings  from  the  depredations  of  careless 
children.  The  people  have  an  air  of  contented  indolence  seemingly  indifferent  whether 
employment  is  found  or  not,  although  many  of  them  are  awaiting  the  call  of  the 
padrone  who  owns  them.  They  are  almost  exclusively  foreigners  unacquainted  with 
the  English  language,  mainly  Italians,  and  Hebrews  from  Russia  and  Poland.  This 
small  park,  so  thickly  swarmed  with  foreigners,  is  of  rec  ent  date,  and  is  a  great  1111 
provemeut  over  the  notorious  Mulberry  Bend  winch  formerly  occupied  this  site.  The 
city,  deciding  that  a  breathing  place  was  necessary  in  this  overcrowded  district,  pur- 
chased the  laud  and  tore  down  the  buildings  at  a  cost  of  two  million  dollars,  thus 
wiping  out  one  of  the  most  poverty  stricken  and  iniquitous  spots  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  was  the  first  important  step  in  what  was  intended  to  be  the  regeneration 
of  the  entire  East  Side  by  establishing  parks,  rebuilding  on  sanitary  plans,  and  abolish- 
ing entirely  the  dreadful  rear  tenements  where  hide  so  much  crime  and  disease. 

Franklin  Square  is  u  small  open  space  almost  completely  covered  by  the  station 
and  tracks  of  the  elevated  road,  and  spanned  by  the  approach  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  neighhorhiHid  was  once  lilled  with  fashionable  residences,  but  these  have  now 
disappeared,  and  tenements  and  manufactories  sluiid  in  their  places.  Franklin  Square 
was  known  as  St.  George's  Square  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

New  Bowery,  runs  from  Pearl  Street  t..  the  Bowery,  and  is  a  wide  street  occupied 
largely  by  furniture  retailers,  and  through  it  runs  the  elevated  road  to  Chatham 
Square,  where  the  New  Bowery  ends  and  becomes  the  Bowery.  The  sidewalks  are 
piled  with  furniture  of  all  kinds,  thus  displayed  to  attract  possible  customers.  At  its 
upper  end  is  a  Hebrew  cemetery,  small  and  ancient,  which  never  fails  to  interest  the 
passer-by,  who  wonders  how  this  bit  of  given  remains  undisturbed  in  so  crowded  11 
neighborhood 

Hague  Street  consists  of  one  narrow  block,  from  Cliff  to  Pearl  Streets,  filled  with 
small  tenements, 

Vandewater  Street  is  short  and  narrow,  running  from  Frankfort  Street,  under 
the  approach  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  long  curved  block  to  Pearl  Street.  It  is  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  and  ink  manufacturing  district,  and  is  at  all  times  blocked 
with  drays. 

Rose  Street  runs  parallel  to  Vandewater  Street,  passing  under  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  from  Frankfort  Street  t<,  the  intersection  of  New  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets, 
and  its  interests  are  mostly  concerned  with  printing  and  publishing.    The  publishing 
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house*  of  Normnn  Munro  and  J.  S.  Ogilvie  at*  here  On  the  corner  of  Duane  Street, 
„,uv  occupied  by  the  Rhinelander  Building,  stood  an  old  sugar  house,  used  as  a  prison 
by  the  British  during  the  Revolution. 

Baxter  Street  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  revolting  of  thorough- 
fures  It  extends  from  Purk  Row  north  to  Grand  Street  It  is  noted  for  its  Jew 
clothes'  dealers,  hut  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  is  the  continuous  line  of  ven- 
dors' curls  which  stand  at  the  curb  on  both  sides  of  the  way.  These  are  often  pre- 
ssed over  hv  women,  either  Italians  or  Hebrews.  The  inconceivably  dense  popu- 
lation «'f  the  district  poursinto  the  street,  to  do  its  marketing  from  these  carts.  Poverty 
and  ignorance  are  stamped  as  the  tout  cnsrmbl<<  of  all  the  people,  who  seem,  however, 
to  bear  their  lot  without  deep  appreciation  of  its  misery.  Everything  is  vended  which 
ordinary  folk  buy  at  the  market  or  the  dry-goods  shop.  All  commodities  not  for 
sale  i„  the  wagons  are  supplied  by  the  shops  along  the  street.  The  famous  individuals 
known  as  "pullers-m"  and  "barkers"  flourish  here,  and  lure  customers  from  the 
crowd  i..  buy  their  "elegant  "  goods.  Above  the  shops  are  tenements,  whose  occupants 
add  to  the  crowd  on  the  street.  Baxter  Street  bounds  one  side  of  Mulberry  Bend  Park, 
and  the  buildings  thereon  are  mostly  disreputably  lilthy  and  old. 

Paradise  Park  is  n  small  paved  triangle  at  Five  Points.  This  district  was  long 
known  as  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  spots  on  the  globe,  and  was  shunned  by  ull  respect- 
able persons  and  watched  with  anxiety  by  the  police.  At  present  all  traces  of  its  ancient 
criminal  appearance  are  wiped  away,  and  the  little  park  is  surrounded  by  modern 
buildings  erected  by  philanthropy  for  the  moral  and  temporal  benefit  of  the  residents 
of  the  neighborhood.  Notable  among  these  are  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  the 
Five  Points  Mission,  and  an  infirmary 

MULBERRY  STREET  starts  from  Park  Row  and  extends  to  Bleeckor  Street.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  center  of  the  Italian  quarter  in  lower  New  York  It  has  been  called 
"Little  WmII  Street"  on  account  of  the  largo  number  of  Italian  banks  and  money 
exchanges  located  there,  which  supposedly  take,  care  of  the  suvings  of  the  foreign 

element,  but,  as  bus  hi        proven  sometimes,  in  a  way  not  to  the  liking  of  the  unlucky 

depositor.  Its  buildings  are  exclusively  tenement  houses  of  fair  construction,  but 
so  overcrowded  as  to  make  this  street  almost  revolting.  Occasional  glimpses  through 
a  doorway  on  the  sidewalk  show  that  the  system  of  back  tenements  is  not  altogether 
obliterated.  Mulberry  Street  is  thronged  with  people  who  traverse  the  street  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  their  potty  affairs,  or  who  lounge  around  the  vendors' carts  and 
the  open  doorways.  Children  are  seen  everywhere  in  enormous  numbers,  seated  on 
the  sidewalks  in  circles  playing  tonnes,  or  dam-in-.'  in  crowds  near  a  hand-or-ran  Kii-_' 
lish  is  rarely  heard  spoken,  Italian  being  the  language  of  the  street.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  having  liomos  ->f  insufficient  proportions,  overflow  the  buildings  and 
seem  literally  to  live  in  the  street.  The  lire  escapes,  which  the  Fire  Department  insists 
upon,  are  used  mainly  for  holding  articles  of  clothing  and  household  goods  which  refuse 
lobe  accommodated  in  the  narrow  quarters  indoors.  The  famous  Mulberry  Bend  is 
the  curve  in  the  street  where  the  park  now  oilers  refreshment  to  the  people.  At  Canal 
Street  the  character  of  the  street  changes,  and  it  becomes  devoted  to  manufacturing 
and  wholesale  interests.    Near  Houston  Street  is  Police  Headquarters. 

BAYARD  STREET  runs  from  Division  to  Baxter  Streets,  and  is  filled  with  the  lowest 
class  of  Italians  and  Hebrews,  who  keep  shops,  sell  from  push  carts,  live  in  the  tene- 
ments, and  idle  all  day  in  the  streets,  They  ore  restless  more  than  industrious,  and 
seem  to  have  infinite  lime  for  gossip.  Hero,  again,  as  in  ull  these  poor  residence  streets, 
the  number  of  neglected  children  seen  is  amazing  and  deplorable.  A  conspicuous 
building  on  the  street  is  the  power  house  of  the  Thud  Avenue  electric  road. 
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Park  Street  is  a  short,  narrow  street,  passing  through  the  Five  Points  district  and 
merging  into  Mott  Street.  Its  population  is  foreign  and  dens,  and  tin-  streets  are 
filled  With  women  and  children  who  live  in  the  tenements  and  trade  in  the  small  shops 
beneath  them. 

Pell  Street  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Chinese,  who  have  set  their  murk  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  buildings  by  decorating  the  balconies  with  lanterns,  writings  in 
Chinese  characters,  embroideries,  and  flowers,  The  street  is  narrow,  and  at  all  timi  • 
tilled  with  Chinamen,  who  gather  here  from  all  parts  of  the  city  for  enjoyment  more 
or  less  illegal.  Pell  Street  was  opened  on  the  eslate  of  the  Pell  family.  The  owner  of 
the  ground -Captain  Pell— joined  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  his 
estate  was  confiscated. 

Mott  Sthkkt  extends  from  Chatham  Square  to  Bleecker  Street  At  its  lower  end 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  streets  of  the  Chinese  section.  Some  of  the  buildings 
ore  beautifully  decorated  after  the  manner  in  which  people  of  this  peculiar  race  ex- 
press their  ajsthetic  taste,  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  conversion  of  the  ordinary 
American  building  into  a  Chinese  structure,  merely  by  extraneous  embellishment 
In  this  street  is  the  Chinese  Joss  House.  North  of  Bayard  Street  the  tenements  alter- 
nate with  wholesale  furniture,  cigar,  and  other  businesses.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  Italians  and  Irish.  Mott  Slreet  ends  at  Bleecker  Street,  in  which  vicinity 
are  many  tenements  and  small  stores.  This  street  received  its  name  from  the  Mott 
family. 

DOYERS  Street  is  a  short  semicircle  which  penetrates  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  col- 
ony from  Pell  Street  to  the  Bowery.  It  runs  between  low  old  buildings  wherein  are 
all  sorts  of  Chinese  shops,  and  is  crowded  with  lounging  Chinamen,  many  of  whom 
look  as  though  just,  awakened  from  an  opium  sleep.  Some  of  the  resident!  of  the 
crowded  Italian  quarter  near  by  stray  tins  way,  and,  with  the  visiters  who  coin,-  to  see 
Chinatown,  who  include  all  classes  of  people,  many  coming  in  carriages  with  guides, 
visiting  all  the  places  of  interest  and  making  purchases  at  the  stores,  presents  prob- 
ably the  most  peculiar  conglomeration  of  humanity  to  be  seen  in  the  world  A  Chinese 
theater  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  James  Coogan,  who  succeeded  Augustus  W 
Peters  as  President  of  Manhattan  borough  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  has  planned  a 
widening  of  Pell  Street  w  hich  will  result  in  the  obliteration  of  Doyers  Street. 

Division  Street  extends  from  the  Bowery  to  Grand  Street,  parallel  with  Madison 
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nd  Henry  Streets  and  East  Broadway.  At  the  lower  end  it  is  shaded  by  the  elevateu 
.ailroad,  but  this  hardly  seems  to  affect  the  business  of  the  street,  which  is  mainly  the 
selling  of  suits,  cloaks,  and  bonnets  to  any  customer  who  can  be  persuaded  to  enter  the 
shops.  The  windows  are  gaudilv  dressed  with  buncombe  imitations  of  Pans  styles, 
and  a  "  pullci-in  "  attacks  those  who  pass  by  with  offers  of  cheap  and  stylish  goods. 
Division  Street  millinery  has  long  been  celebrated  among  a  certain  class  of  people. 
Division  Street  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  Rutgers  and 
Delancey  farms. 

Chatham  Soiare  might  be  likened  to  a  bulb,  from  which  grows  the  Bowery.  ine 
smaller  streets  branching  out  from  it  furnish  the  various  classes  of  people  who  fil 
its  wide  way  The  Italian  quarters  and  Chinatown  are  within  sight;  saloons  and 
"barker"  clothing  stores  abound.  Three  divisions  of  the  elevated  road  meet  here, 
and  the  extended  stations  shade  a  large,  purt  of  the  district  The  place  is  at  all  times 
one  of  great  activity. 

Roosevelt  STREET  extends  from  Park  Row  to  South  Street  In  the  upper  pari  il  '« 
occupied  mainly  by  tenements,  the  occupants  of  which,  principally  Irish  and  Italian 
are  seen  on  the  streets  at  all  times.    Very  little  business  is  done,  but  the  street  is  made 
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busy  morning  and  evening  by  the  crowds  who  patronize  Roosevelt  Ferry  te  Broadway. 
Brooklyn.    This  street  wus  named  for  the  Roosevelt  family. 

Nkw  Chambers  Street  eommenees  at  Park  Row,  crosses  New  Bowery,  and  ends 
at  James  Street.  It  mokes  .1  confused  center  in  conjunction  with  six  triangular 
blocks  The  street  is  wide,  and  occupied  mainly  by  miscellaneous  industries.  The 
sidewalks  are  not  excessively  crowded,  and  the  people  on  it  represent  not  only  the 
business  interests  of  the  neighborhood,  but  sbow  that  tenement  districts  are  near,  just 

east  of  Broadway.  ,  » 

CHESTNUT  Street  is  a  narrow  alley  cutting  between  buildings,  and  crossing  New 

(  handlers  Street  and  New  Bowery  at  their  intersection  with  Madison  Street.    One  of 

its  short  blocks  is  tilled  with  tenements,  ami  the  other  with  small  industries. 

Oak  Street,  beginning  at  Pearl  Street  and  ending  at  Catharine  Street,  is  filled 

with  manufacturing  and  wholesale  interests,  on  a  small  scale,  but  a  prominent  feat 

ure  as  well  is  tenement-house  life,  which  is  indicated  on  the  street  by  the  presence  of 

poorlv  dressed  women  and  children. 

James  Street  runs  from  Park  Row  to  Cherry  Street,  and  ism  the  quarter  of  the 

town  where  the  residences  of  the  poor  occupy  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  business 

interests. 

James  SLIP  is  the  widening  of  James  Street,  and  is  a  comfortably  wide,  paved 
square,  such  as  terminate  some  of  the  streets  ending  at  the  river.  It  is  filled  with 
low  buildings  used  for  storage  and  shipping  interests,  and  at  the  fool  is  the  ferry  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  which  makes  the  vicinity  a  lively  one  in  summer,  when 
business  men  take  this  way  of  reaching  their  country  places. 

Batavia  Street  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  long,  running  from  Roosevelt  to  James 
Streets,  and  is  mainly  filled  with  tenement  houses  and  their  numerous  occupants. 

CHERRY  STREET  extends  from  Franklin  Square  to  East  Street  It  is  reputed  as 
harboring  the  lowest  people  in  our  city's  population.  A  few  workshops  alternate  with 
the  tenements,  and  give  an  air  of  half  respectability  to  the  street,  which  is  not  as 
orowded  nor  as  evil-looking  as  those  of  the  Italian  quarter,  but  is  in  reality  fai  worse 
Hear  tenements  exist  here  with  all  their  horrid  misery  and  tilth.  The  street  extends 
for  many  blocks  parallel  with  the  East  River,  and  improves  in  cleanliness  and  morality 
toward  the  upper  end.  Cherry  Street  was  once  the  site  of  a  cherry  orchard,  At  the 
coiner  •  >f  Jefferson  mid  Cherry  Streets  stood  the  house  of  Colonel  Henry  Rutgers, 
where  Lafayette  was  entertained  in  182-1.  The  grounds  of  the  Rutgers'  house  was  one 
of  the  three  disputed  scenes  of  the  execution  of  Nathan  Hale.  At  the  northwest  corner 
of  Cherry  Street  and  Franklin  Square.  No.  I  Cherry  Street,  was  the  colonial  mansion, 
removed  in  183t>,  called  the  Franklin  House,  whore  Washington  lived  for  a  time  when 
President,  In  this  house  was  held  the  first  Presidential  /<  wr.  On  that  site  to-day 
stands  one  of  the  groat  abutments  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  On  May  1,  1899,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  the  Mary  Washington  Colonial  Chapter 
unveiled  a  tablet  to  mark  this  historic  place.  At  27  Cherry  Street,  Mis.  Reid,  in  1818, 
made  the  first  United  States  Hag  of  present  design.  In  the  house  of  Samuel  Leggett, 
on  Cherry  Street,  illuminating  gas  was  first  used  in  the  United  States  in  l*2:i 

Oliver  Street  runs  from  Chatham  Square  to  the  Kast  River,  and  is  a  purely  resi- 
dence street  for  the  tenement-house  population. 

Catharine  Street  begins  at  Division  Street  near  the  lively  district  of  Chatham 
Square,  but  loses  its  business  character  in  crowded  tenement-house  life  near  its  ter- 
minus at  Cherry  Street.  There  are  many  small  shops  which  cater  to  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  people.  This  street  was  named  for  Mrs  Catharine  Rutgers,  whose  elegant 
home  was  near  by. 
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Catharine  Slip— The  slip  terminates  Catharine  Street,  extends  two  blocks,  and 
is  occupied  by  the  two  sections  of  Catharine  Market,  which  makes  of  this  spot  a 
busy  scene.    When  Northerners  were  slaveholders  their  negroes  used  to  meet  here  to 

engage  in  dancing  matches. 

Hamilton  Street,  named  for  Alexander  Hamilton,  runs  for  one  crooked  block, 
between  Catharine  and  Market  Streets,  and  is  filled  with  old  houses  and  tenements 
occupied  mainly  by  Italians. 

Monroe  Street,  named  for  President  Monroe,  begins  at  Catharine  Street  and  runs 
parallel  to  Cherry  Street  It  is  filled  with  tenements,  and  with  old  houses  converted 
into  tenements.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Italian,  except  at  the  lower  end,  where 
the  Irish  hold  sway. 

Madison  Street,  parallel  with  Division  and  Henry  Streets  and  East  Broadway, 
runs  from  Pear)  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street,  near  the  East  River,  and  is  a 
continuation  of  Rose  Street.  The  buildings  are  exclusively  tenements  and  old  private 
houses  adapted  to  the  occupancy  of  many  families.  The  people  are  chiefly  Hebrews, 
and  swarm  out  of  the  houses  all  over  the  steps,  the  sidewalk,  and  the  roadway  Shops 
are  in  every  building,  which  deal  in  the  wares  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  district. 
Women  sit  and  gossip  on  the  doorsteps,  a  superfluity  of  children  makes  walking  diffi- 
cult hut  men  are  rarely  seen  in  the  daytime,  they  being  away  at  labor.  A  familiar 
figure  in  Madison  Street,  as  well  as  in  all  others  in  this  vicinity,  is  the  rabbi,  with  long 
black  beard  streaked  with  gray.  Other  familiar  figures  are  women,  young  and  old, 
cairying  bundles  of  newly  completed  clothing  to  their  employers,  the  result  of  sweat- 
shop labor.  Sometimes  the  passenger  on  the  cars  which  ran  through  the  Btreet  can 
cateh  a  glimpse  of  a  sweat-shop  filled  with  its  overworked,  underpaid  occupants. 
Madison  Street  was  named  after  President  Madison. 

HENRY  Street,  which  runs  from  Oliver  Street  to  Grand  Street,  parallel  with 
Madison  Street,  was  once  one  of  the  aristocratic  residence  streets  of  the  town,  and  all 
trace  of  its  beauty  has  not  yet  departed.  The  houses  are  generous  in  size  and  well 
built,  and  are  occupied  largely  by  professional  people  The  Trained  Nurse  Settle- 
ment has  a  house  near  Clinton  Street,  and  there  ...e  two  fine  public  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  enormous  population  of  the  district.  There  are  also  several  Jewish 
synagogues.  Both  Henry  and  Clinton  Streets  were  named  for  Governor  Henry 
Clinton. 

East  Broadway  extends  from  the  Bowery  to  Grand  Street  parallel  with  the  three 
preceding  streets.  This  street  is  exceptionally  wide,  and  free  from  the  unpleasant 
crowding  which  characterises  much  of  the  district  through  which  it  runs.  The  western 
end  is  largely  given  over  to  the  cloak  and  suit  manufacturing  business  and  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  stores,  which  characteristics  gradually  diminish,  leaving  the  street  to 
residents.  The  houses  are  old  and  well  built  and  show  that  the  street  was  once 
fashionable,  and  it  is  still  the  popular  promenade  of  this  district 

Market  Street  runs  from  Division  Street  to  the  East  River,  where  it  terminates  m 
Market  Slip.  The  buildings  consist  almost  exclusively  of  tenements,  where  much  sweat- 
shop  work  is  done.  The  lower  part  is  inhabited  by  longshoremen  and  their  families 
and  a  notable  old  Presbyterian  Church  stands  on  the  corner  of  Henry  Street,  called 
the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Market  Slip  is  formed  by  the  widening  of  Market  Street,  and  takes  on  the 
appearance  of  all  streets  adjacent  to  the  river,  being  filled  by  junk  shops  and  ships 
storehouses.    There  is  a  Scandinavian  mission  for  seamen 

Birmingham  STREET  is  a  narrow  alley  running  one  block  between  the  tenements 
on  Henry  Street  and  Madison  Street 
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Mechanics  Alley  is  a  narrow  footway  in  the  heart 

of  the  tenement  district,  running  from  M  -or  in  Cherry 

Streets. 

Pike  Street  is  soven  blocks  long,  beginning  at  Divi- 
sion Street  and  terminating  in  Pike  Sup  and  is  filled 
with  Hebrews  and  Irish,  who  dwell  in  the  tenements  and 
till  the  streets,  swarming  all  over  the  sidewalk  until  loco- 
motion becomes  difficult  The  number  of  poor  and  neg- 
lected children  seen  in  this  and  adjacent  streets  is  a  matter 
for  both  pity  and  amazement. 

Peliiam  Street  is  a  short  street  running  from  Cherry 
Street  to  Monroe  Street  and  is  similar  in  character  to 
these  streets. 

Rutgers  Street  runs  from  Division  Street  to  Rutgers 
Park  at  the  East  River,  and  is  filled  with  tenement-houses 
and  low  old-fashioned  houses,  which  harbor  u  hard-work- 
ing Hebrew  class  and  longshoremen  who  find  employ- 
ment on  the  docks.  Like  all  streets  in  this  vicinity,  it  is 
thickly  populated  and  devoid  of  business  interests.  Rut- 
gers Street  is  named  after  the  country  seat  of  Colonel 
Henry  Rutgers,  which  was  in  the  rcctunglo  between 
Henry,  Cherry.  Pike,  and  Clinton  Streets. 

RUTGERS  SMP.— This  slip  is  the  widened  termination 
of  Rutgers  Street,  where  the  open  space  is  divided  into 
two  sections  of  grass  and  shrubbery  named  Rutgers  Park. 
This  pretty  bit  of  green  is  a  refuge  for  the  mothers  and 
children  of  the  tenements  near  by. 

JEFFERSON  STREET,  named  for  President  JelFcrson,  ex 
tends  from  Division  Street  to  the  East  River,  The  ground 
floors  of  the  buildings  are  given  over  to  small  retail  shops, 
and  all  above  are  cheap  tenements  occupied  by  an  ox- 
tremoly  poor  class  of  people.  At  East  Broadway  is  the 
building  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  established  by  Baron 
de  Hirsch  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jews. 

Clinton  Street  extends  from  East  Houston  Street  in 
the  East  River,  and  is  one  of  the  old-time  streets  on  the 
East  Side  that  was  at  one  time  fashionable,  but  is  now- 
given  over  to  poor  Hebrews.  Abovo  Grand  Street  still 
exist  relics  of  its  old-time  glory,  and  again  toward  the 
river  are  some  good  three-story  brownstone  houses.  The 
street  has  anappearai.ee  of  respectability  superior  i..  that 
of  its  neighbors,  and  fewer  people  crowd  the  walks.  I  lie 
end  near  the  river  is  occupied  by  storage  warehouses. 

Park  Row  formerly  embraced  only  the  short  distance 
from  Ann  Street  to  the  Bridge  entrance,  but  recently  Chat- 
ham Street  was  robbed  of  its  name  and  Park  Row  extend- 
ed to  Chatham  Square.  The  two  extremes  of  the  street  are 
markedly  different  the  lower  end  being  given  over  entirely 
to  the  business  of  the  large  newspapers,  which  have  erected 
here  their  enormous  buildings.    The  World  Building  was 
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tho  flint  to  reach  an  exalted  hoight  and  this  was  rivaled 

l.v  the    l  ine  s  Building,  which  SVai  followed  by  the  Potter 

Building  ami  the  park  How  [Ivini  Syndicate)  Building 
Tho  crowd  on  the  sidewalk  is  in  OX  COM  of  that  111  other 
districts,  and  stationary  group*  block  the  way  in  their  on. 
ileavor  to  read  the  |Hmti-d  bulletins,    Crowds  of  iiewNlioyN 

shout  tlioir  waii's,  fakirs  endeavor  to  catch  '  ostom,  and 
men  hurry  along  on  importanl  orrundi  Tho  Wall  Btroot 
district  is  absolutely  lonely  iii  its  desolation  after  business 
hours,  bui  Park  Bow,  only  a  little  way  above,  is  almost  as 
crowded  at  night  as  in  the  daytime   The  great  buildings 

Ore  lighted,  editor*  and  compimitors  are  hard  at  work,  and 

reporters  are  running  in  wilhcop)  Besides  the  aotlvltj 
Creator]  by  tlio  newspaper*,  there  is  the  enormous  crowd 
which  continually  passes  in  both  directions  through  tho 
entrance  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Night  and  morning 
the  vastnoss  of  those  crowds  almost  surpaasos  belief  The 

elevated  railroad  has  a  station  hero,  and  many  of  (lie  lUt 
fncu  lines  have  their  termini  at  Broadway  or  at  the  Bridge 
entrance.  Tho  Post  Officii  is  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and 
mail  wagons  are  constantly  pawing.  Tho  City  Hall  Park 
pvi  i  a  welcomo  open  spaco,  that  Park  Bow  at  this 
point  has  plenty  of  light  The  section  previously  known 
as  Chatham  Street  is  shaded  by  the  elevated  road,  and  in 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  other  end.  Here  retail  lliops 
abound,  and  the  specialty  of  the  neighborhood  is  pawn- 
brokers' shops,  whore  the  good*  accruing  from  unredeemed 
pledgos  '"'■>  told.  The  most  famous  of  these  places  is  Simp- 
son's, near  Chatham  Square,  which  ha*  made  iu  proprietor 
enormously  rich.   Chatham  Square  and  Chatham  Stl  I 

(now  Park  BOW)  WOW  named  after  William  Pitt  Km  I  ol 
Chatham,  as  an  aeknow  lolgmenl  of  his  sympathy  Willi 
the  colonists  in  their  struggle  against  England  Tils  Old 
Ten  Water  Pump  and  Spring  from  which  the  city  received 
it.*  lint  water  supply  was  at  the  junction  of  Chatham  and 

UoohcvcIi  Streets 

TBYON  How  is  a  short  street  extending  f.        Park  How 

to  Centre  Street,  The  Slaats  /,-ituug  Building  face.,  on 
this  sti  I 

Essex  STREET  extends  north  and  south  from  Canal 

Btroot  to  Houston  street  through  the  most  thickly  popu 

lat.-d  part  of  the  Jewish  district    The  street  is  butll  tvilh 

live -story  tenements  and  many  rear  tonon  Is.    It  Is  said 

that  if  the  houses  should  Is-  emptied  the  street  would  not 

bo  wale  enough  to  hold  all  the  people.  As  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  are  frequently  lo  be  seen 
dancing  around  a  single  hand  organ      At  the  corner  of 

Rxskx  M  viikk  Place,  Essex  Market  i*  situated.   At  its 

U|>|M-r  and  lower  end*  Essex  Street  pas-  s  two  new  public 

parks. 
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Ludlow  Street,  parallel  to  and  one  block  west  of  Essex  Street,  is  the  home  of 
Russian  Jews,  who  not  only  live  here  in  great  numbers,  but  transact  business  as  well. 
The  si.'.,>  indicate  that  a  curious  conglomeration  of  business  is  earned  on-lurk.sh 
and  Russian  baths,  bonking,  groceries,  hardware,  macaroni,  house-furnishing  and 
lawyera-tho  signs  all  being  in  Hebrew.  Tins  -street  is  best  known  for  the  Ludlow 
Street  Jail  (the  presence  of  which  accounts  for  the  lawyers),  which  is  back  of  Essex 
Market  and  runs  through  the  entire  block  from  Ludlow  Street  to  Essex  Street, 

Orcii  \ki.  STREET  extends  from  Division  to  East  Houston  Streets, one  block  west  of 
and  parallel  to  Ludlow  Street  It  abounds  with  high  tenements  filled  with  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews,  who  hang  their  household  goods  on  balcony  rails,  pursue  the  sweat- 
shop industry,  and  patroniM  the  small  shops  winch  occupy  the  ground  Doors.  1  his 
street,  like  others  near  it.  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  trucking,  which  is  explainable 
by  the  purely  local  interests  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  fact  that  few  of  the  streets 

extend  far  uptown  •  , 

\  I  LBS  STREET  one  block  west  of  and  parallel  to  <  Irchurd  Street,  is  shaded  by  the 
elevated  road.  As  a  consequence  its  crowds  are  greatly  diminished,  although  the 
buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  way  are  occupied  by  Jewish  tenants,  who  pursue  then- 
usual  trades.    It  extends  from  Division  to  East  Houston  Streets. 

BLDRIDQE  STREET,  next  street  west  of  Allen  Street  and  of  the  same  extent,  is  a 
typical  street  of  the  Ghetto,  although  on  some  blocks  excessive  crowding  is  not  con- 
spicuous Many  of  the  tenements  here  have  exceedingly  high  stoops,  which  make  it 
possible  to  arrange  two  stories  for  shops,  the  lower  ones  a  few  steps  below  the  sidewalk, 
and  the  upper  ones  several  steps  above 

Forsyth  Street,  next  street  west  in  this  group  of  streets  which  run  parallel  from 
Division  to  East  Houston  Streets,  makes  a  brave  attempt  at  conducting  important 
(for  here)  business  and  traffic  in  luxuries.  The  shop  windows  are  frequently  decked 
with  gleaming  bridal  dresses  and  dress  suits  labeled  with  the  sign.  "Wedding  dresses 
to  lure."  This  business  probably  finds  hero  a  desirable  location  because  of  the  large 
number  of  ohurclies,  there  hem-  "  Polish  church,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a 
Presbyteriau  church,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

CllRYSTlE  STREET,  from  Division  to  Fast  Houston  Streets  and  one  block  east  of  the 

Bowery,  is  filled  with  Russian  Jews,  who  occupy  the  tenements  as  residences  and  sweat- 
shops.   There  are  several  Jewish  synagogues  on  the  street,  and  two  public  schools. 

Elizabeth  Street  is  the  first  street  west  of  the  Bowery.  It  commences  at  Bayard 
Street  and  runs  north  to  Blceeker  Street  It  is  occupied  mainly  by  Italians  who  work 
at  then-  trades  in  the  tenements  where  they  live.  They  are  mostly  sewers  who  take 
work  home  from  the  big  manufactories. 

Centre  Market  Place  bounds  one  side  of  Centre  Market,  and  runs  one  block 
from  Grand  Street  to  Broome  Street. 

MARION  STREET  is  the  continuation  of  Centre  Street,  and  unite-  it  with  Kim  Street. 

Chusiiv  STREET  runs  from  Howard  Str.  i  t  north  to  Blceeker  Street.  Its  interests  are 
almost  exclusively  concerned  with  wholesale  business,  most  of  the  large  Broadway  build- 
ings running  through.  A  few  tenements  are  noticeable,  occupied  by  Italian  ragpickers. 

CoRTLAM>T  ALLEY  is  a  narrow  way  running  three  blocks  from  Franklin  Street 
north  to  Canal  Street 

MERCER  STREET  is  one  of  a  group  of  three  streets  immediately  west  of  Broadway 
which  run  north  from  t'anal  Street  to  East  Eighth  Street  and  which  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  wholesale  dry  goods  and  manufacturing  of  articles  of  clothing.  Mercer 
Street  has  no  curves,  and  is  lined  with  substantial  modern  buildings  filled  with  pros- 
perous firms. 
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Greene  Street,  the  second  of  this  group,  is  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  whole- 
sale interests  of  a  high  class.  The  buildings  are  tall  and  regular,  giving  the  street  an 
uncommonly  uniform  appearance.  Delivery  wagons  and  drays  line  the  thorough  fan'. 
At  six  o'clock  m  the  evening  an  enormous  number  of  working  girls  pour  from  the 
upper  stories  of  the  buildings,  where  they  assist  in  the  manufacture  of  neckties,  under- 
wear, and  similar  goods. 

WoosTER  STREET,  the  third  of  this  group  (which,  however,  is  shorter  and  ends  at 
Washington  Square),  is  one  of  those  which  has  purely  business  interests,  mainly 
wholesale  dealing  in  articles  of  apparel  and  the  manufacturing  of  the  same.  The 
buildings  are  tall  and  regular,  scarcely  a  trace  being  left  of  the  residences  which  filled 
the  street  twenty-five  years  ago, 

West  Broauw  ay,  runs  from  Vcsey  Street  north  to  Washington  S.piare.  It  might 
be  a  pleasant  thoroughfare  but  for  the  presence  of  the  elevated  road  almost  its  entire 
length.  As  it  is.  it  contains  few  shops  of  importance,  although  its  wholesale  interests 
are  large,  especially  near  the  Wool  Exchange.  The  most  conspicuous  but  least  impor- 
tant business  done  on  this  street  is  connected  with  packing  cases,  which  are  piled  high 
all  over  the  sidewalk.  The  street  terminates  at  Washington  Square,  and  until  recent  I J 
was  called  South  Fifth  Avenue,  being  on  a  line  with  Fifth  Avenue,  and  divided 
from  it  by  Washington  Square.  It  passes  through  one  of  the  French  settlements  of 
lh.- town."  College  Place,  which  became  a  part  of  West.  Broadwaywl.cn  that  street 
was  widened  in  1896,  was  the  old  site  of  Kings  College,  now  Columbia  College. 

White  Street  runs  from  West  Broadway  east  to  Baxter  Stree  t     It  is  in  the  dry- 

 „  district,  and  is  much  visited  by  retail  dealers  who  come  in  quest  of  bargains  to  be 

picked  up  at  the  auction  rooms.    The  old  Broadway  Circus,  erected  in  1705,  stood  on 
the  corner  of  this  street  and  Broadway. 

Walker  Street,  named  after  General  Walker  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  known 
in  1S29  as  Pump  Street  It  runs  from  West  Broadway  east  to  Baxter  Street  ll  is  m 
general  devoted  to  wholesale  dry-goods  business,  and  also  has  auction  rooms  which 
attract  retailers  and  peddlers. 

LlSPEJJARD  Street,  named  for  the  Lispenard  family,  runs  two  blocks  from  \\  esi 
Broadway  to  Broadway.  Business  monopolizes  the  street  although  few  largo  buildings 
are  seen  here,  the  trades  being  conducted  in  the  old-fashioned  two  and  three-story 
structures  which  harbor  manufacturers  of  dresses  and  cloaks. 

(  vnai.  Street  extends  from  East  Broadway  to  West  Street  and  is  a  main  thorough- 
fare over  which  a  continuous  and  noisy  stream  of  carts  and  drays  are  constantly 
rumbling:  surface  care  pass  both  ways.  When  the  Dutch  occupied  New  York  they 
laid  numerous  plans  to  make  the  island  resemble  their  native  country,  and  looked 
about  for  places  to  dig  canals.  One  of  those  proposed  was  to  reach  from  Beekmau 
Swamp  through  the  present  Canal  Street  (hence  the  name),  but  only  part,  of  it  was 
built  in  1706.  No  remains  of  the  waterway  are  now  to  be  seen,  but  the  thoroughfare 
,,wes  its  unusual  width  to  the  plans  of  our  Dutch  ancestors.  From  East  Broad* a > 
to  the  Bowery,  Canal  Street  is  given  up  to  small  Hebrew  tradespeople  l'rom  lie' 
Bowery  west  to  Centre  Street  is  a  retail  furniture  and  el,, thin-  distriel  From  Centre 
Street  to  Broadway  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  wholesale  cloth  houses.  At  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broadway  a  new  skyscraper  towel's  above  the  adjacent  buildings. 
From  Broadway  west  there  are  many  express  offices  and  both  wholesale  and  retail 
businesses  of  various  kinds— not  omitting  the  omnipresent  restaurants. 

Harry  HOWARD  Square,  named  for  Harry  Howard,  the  famous  volunteer  fireman, 
is  a  triangle  at  the  junction  of  Canal.  Walker,  and  Baxter  Streets.  It  is  simply  a 
widening  of  the  street  with  no  evidence  of  a  park. 
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Hester  Street  runs  from  Clinton  Street  west  to  Centre  Street  and  is  tilled  with 
brick  tenements  which  grudgingly  afford  a  little  space  to  business.  The  street  is 
principally  inhabited  by  Italians,  who  \»  ddl<  from  push-carts  and  pick  rags.  The 
Hester  Street  Market  is  adequately  described  in  the  article  on  the  East  Side.  On  the 
northeast  corner  of  Elizabeth  Street  was  a  building  occupied  as  a  church  by  the 
Quakers  in  1848. 

Howard  Street  runs  four  blocks  west  from  Centre  Street  to  Mercer  Street,  and  is 
a  quiet  business  street  in  the  wholesale  district. 

Broome  Street  runs  from  East  Street  west  to  Hudson  Street;  from  West  Broad- 
way in  Sullivun  Street  ii  is  occupied  by  a  colony  <>f  Italians,  and  is  dirty  and  unpleas- 
ant. From  Sullivan  Street  t..  ii.s  terminus  at  Hudson  Street  it  is  occupied  by  Irish  and 
Irish-Americans  in  moderate  circumstances.  East  of  Mulberry  Street  and  west  of  that 
1 1  i~  devoted  to  wholesale  business,  which  deals  in  almost  every  commodity  from  but- 
tons to  carriages, 

SPRING  Street  extends  from  the  Bowery  west  to  West  Street  ;  it  has  been  but  little 
invaded  by  large  buildings,  those  which  line  its  length  being  the  remains  of  other 
days.  Two  or  thrco  of  these  are  said  to  be  over  a  century  old.  Many  Italians  find  their 
homes  in  these  little  buildings,  and  keep  small  shops  on  the  ground  floors.  The  street 
presents  a  busy  appearance  because  its  sidewalks  are  narrow,  but  the  business  done  can 
not  be  called  important,  although  near  Broadway  are  some  large  wholesale  houses. 
From  West  Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River  Spring  Street  is  principally  occupied  by 
small  retail  stores,  owned  by  Hebrews,  Armenians,  and  Italians.  There  is  one  very 
large  manufactory,  the  Garvin  Machine  Company,  at  the  corner  .if  Varick  Streets  ami 
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at  the  corner  of  West  Street  is  the  Spring  Street  Market,  sometimes  known  as  Clinton 
Mai-lot 

Prince  Street  runs  from  the  Bowery  west  to  Macdougal  Street  and  is  principally 
occupied  by  Italians  who  make  a  living  by  peddling  articles  from  push-carts.  They 
live  in  the  small  tenement-houses  that  line  this  street  on  both  sides.  The  apartments 
have  but  throe  small  rooms,  anil  into  one  of  these  as  many  as  fifteen  Italians  will 
crowd  themselves.  The  children  overrun  the  buildings  and  live  in  the  streets.  There 
are  many  small  shops  which  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  population.  At  the  corner  of 
Mott  Street  is  the  old  church  which  was  known  as  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  until  the 
building  at  Fiftieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  was  constructed,  Nearing  and  west  of 
Broadway  the  business  of  the  street  is  of  importance,  mostly  wholesale. 

Jersey  Street  runs  from  Mulberry  to  Crosby  Streets,  between  Prince  and  East 
Houston  Streets,  and  is  only  a  lane  serving  as  rear  entrance  to  buildings. 

Montgomery  Street  bears  the  name  of  General  Montgomery  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  It  runs  from  Division  Street  to  the  East  River,  and  is  inhabited  by  Hebrews, 
who  live  in  the  old-fashioned  houses  and  tenements  and  make  their  living  by  tailoring 
shopkeeping,  and  peddling. 

Gouyerneur  Street  runs  from  Division  Street  to  the  East  River  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  tenement-house  population  At  the  foot  of  the  street  near  the  river  is  a 
wide  plaza,  which  is  nearly  all  occupied  by  the  new  building  of  Gouverneur  Hospital, 
a  city  institution  ministering  to  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  Accident  cases  are  re- 
ceived here  for  transportation  to  Bellevue,  and  a  large  amount  of  dispensary  work  is 
done    The  hospital  was  established  in  188 5  m  the  building  used  as  ( iouvcrneur  Market. 

Scammel  Street  is  a  narrow  way  reaching  from  Grand  Street  to  Water  Street.  Its 
dwellers  are  poor  people,  Hebrews  and  Irish,  who  live  in  the  cheap,  old-fashioned 
bouses  and  tenements  which  line  both  sides. 

Jackson  Street  extends  from  Grand  Street  to  the  East  River,  and  is  filled  with  old 
tenements  and  frame  dwellings,  inhabited  largely  by  Irish,  who  are  slowly  being 
crowded  out  by  Hebrews.  The  street  is  but  six  blocks  long,  the  three  lower  of  which 
border  Corlear's  Hook  Park  on  its  west  side. 

CoRLEARS  STREET  shares  its  space  with  railroad  yards,  car  stables  and  tenements, 
and  extends  from  Grand  Street  to  the  East  River. 

Corlears  Hook  Park  is  named  for  the  district  which  at  one  time  bore  the  same 
name.  It  is  bounded  by  Jackson,  Cherry,  Corlears,  and  South  Streets,  and  is  one  of 
the  city's  gifts  to  the  poor.  A  large  pavilion  occupies  one  end,  and  from  this  may 
be  seen  the  busy  traffic  of  the  river,  with  ships  at  anchor  in  the  Navy  Yard  on  the 
opposite  side.  Troops  of  children  come  to  this  park  to  play  who  would  otherwise  see 
no  flowers  or  bit  of  lawn  the  whole  year  through. 

East  Street  is  the  exterior  street  of  the  island,  running  from  Water  Street  at  Cor- 
lears Hook  along  the  East  River  to  Rivington  Street.  The  interests  here  relate  to  coal 
yards,  stables,  ice  depots,  and  lumber  yards,  in  addition  to  the  traffic  of  the  ferries  to 
and  from  Brooklyn. 

Grand  Street  is  the  Broadway  of  the  East  Side  in  regard  to  its  shopping  district 
The  street  is  long,  running  from  the  East  River  well  over  toward  the  Hudson  to  Varick 
Street,  but  its  busiest  point  is  about  midway.  At  its  western  end  are  many  wholesale 
interests,  but  as  it  passes  through  the  great  East  Side  it  becomes  the  center  of  the 
large  retail  trade.  Years  ago  it  was  a  fashionable  shopping  district,  but  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  dwellers  in  the  adjacent  streets  deteriorated,  the  shops  changed  in  char- 
acter to  suit  their  customers.  The  street  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  in  the  city,  espe- 
cially at  night  and  on  the  day  preceding  a  holiday.     The  crowd  is  peculiar  to  the 
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neighborhood,  reflecting  the  smiill  interests  of  people  who  rarely  go  uptown  or  out  of 
town.  It  is  composed  largely  of  women  who  dress  with  more  gnudincss  than  taste, 
and  of  rabbis  with  long  beards,  Jewish  women  carrying  sweat-shop  bundles,  men  of 
small  business,  and  crowds  of  factory  hands.  At  noon  and  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
factories  close  the  street  is  filled  to  overflowing.  Centre  Market  occupies  a  block  of 
the  street,  in  the  vicinity  once  called  Bunker  Hill,  and  which  was  in  olden  times  a 
great  resort  for  picnics.  As  the  si  n  i  l 
approaches  the  East  River  the  crowd 
and  confusion  lessen,  and  almost  dis- 
appear in  the  vicinity  of  the  largo 
building  occupied  by  R.  Hoc  and  Co., 
manufacturers  of  printing  presses. 
The  caw  which  cress  Grand  Street 
east  and  west  run  to  Brooklyn  and 
Jersey  City  ferries. 

Delancey.  Street  runs  from  the 
Bowery  to  the  East  River,  and  forms 
the  line  of  the  approach  to  the  new- 
East  River  Bridge,  which  encroaches 
on  nearly  half  of  all  the  blocks  of 
the  streets  between  Delancey  and 

Broome  Streets.     This  is  one  of  the 

most  populous  streets  on  the  East 
Side,  and  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  that  district  A  line  of  ears 
passes  through  the  street,  but  very 
little  general  traffic  is  seen.  Small 
shops  prevail,  and  in  addition  to 
these  are  the  usual  vendors'  wagons 
antl  push-carts,  with  an  occasional 
pack-peddler.  Many  of  the  residents 
take  work  home  from  the  clothing 
manufacturers.  Although  all  tex- 
tiles, utensils,  and  ornaments  dis- 
played are  the  very  cheapest  sort,  il 
is  noticeable  in  this  street,  as  well 
as  in  those  adjacent,  that  luxuries  in 
the  way  of  food  are  on  sale,  and 
seem  to  lind  ready  market. 

RlVINUTON  STIIEKT  runs  from  the 

Bowery  to  the  fast  River  «',d  '"^  iU  with  telieiI10nt  houses  haying  small  shops 

no  feature  of  the  East  Side    It  is  bu it  ui  ,          „.,„,  „,,,..,„, 

in  the  tirst  story.    The  buildings  a    mm  h- s  o         S                        _f  ^  ^ 

balconies  winch  a.v  a.  all  times  h  I  d  *  ■  - .Id  f(  ,,,,„,, 

against  it.    The  effect  ,s  ^'^^^^  people  and  horde*  of  child™, 

erty.    Thesidewalksaiv  h.    1      1  '     ^   coking  hero,  I  th. 

who  know  no  playground  but  th.  Street    J(  ^  jn  ^ 

l-vai.in.s  Is  .ire  ».»■  -       '    „„.  N,.„  K „„,,.,.,„,„,, 

1^^^^ ^threugh  their  ch,,re„     Mills  B  


No  9  a  hotel  for  poor  respectable  men,  il  on  thin  street,  at  th.  not  Ol  I  hrystio 

Street   There  are  four  public  sol  Is  Uvtagtoo  street  besldei ;  two  kmderg.n-te.,». 

8TAHT0S  Sthket  runs  from  the  Bowery  to  the  Kast  H.ver     It  is  one  o    the   , 

street  7t  the  East  Side,  and  run,  through  the  Now  York  Ghetto.    Near  the  Bowory 
,.  m  h  ,i  hundreds  of  rack,  full  of  fresh  mad  irurm.i  hung  out  to  dry     A  .tree 

c'line  runs  through  a  part  of  the  street,  and  IU  crowded  V***"**^  fJJ 

space  on  the  completion  01  a  new 
ijjjjji    park  running  from  Sheriff  to  PHI 
Streets   The  itroet  i»  QUod  with  tena 
menl  houses  which  harbor  swoal 

shops    and     iiiiiumeriible  famlliOl 

English  i*  rarely  hoard  hen-,  and  tlio 

observer  is  struck  with  the  hopeless 

uom  of  tho  task  of  converting  tins 
foreign  population  into  American 
oititonj,  Tho  city  ta  flrootlng  through 
all  this  district  largo  new  public 
schools  in  which  (o  educate  tho  ofl 

ipring  Of  these  people,  and  the  vari- 
ous settlements,  notably  the  Univor- 

»it>    and    College   Settlements,  are 
doing  noble  work  in  this  direction. 
T0MPKIN8  Stukkt  is  a  short  street 

running  north  from  Grand  Btroot 
I,,  ibe  foot  ..r  Bail  Fourth  Btroot 

Being  "ear  the  river,  its  inler.  sis  ure 

largely  tla.se  which  pertain  to  the 

various  kiliils  of  freight  landed  at 
lb,-  plen,  notably  lumber 

M  mOU»  Si  ui  i  i  ruill  north  from 

Grand  Btroot  to  Easl  Fourth  Btroot 
\  row  Gorman  families  occupy  some 

,,1,1  (asbioned  houw-s,  but  the  sir.-., I 
is  mainly  absorbed  bj  lumber  yards, 
UW  and  planing  nulls,  and  corpora- 
Hull  -dMi-age  yards 

GoBttOK  Stukkt  extends  north 
from  Grand  Street  to  East  Third 
Btroot  It  is  the  home  of  Hebrews 
and  Germans,  with  Delancey  Btrool 
as  tho  dividing  lino  between  tho  two 

cbB.„.  the  Hebrews  living  to  the  north     S,  two  ami  tbn-e  jyl.J 

are  still  standing,  which  are  tenanted  by  Germans    In  Goerck  street,  as  in  tho 

:;1,;;:l.1f,iusv,em,,y.,hel  .   ^  ^'trtrt:  :. 

K,,,,,,.  L,vnk  is  a  narrow  alley  reaching  from  f.o-rek  to  Mung.n  Street*,  0JMI 
make,  a  narrow  footway  betwem  the  dwellings  of  ihe  ,Ks.r. 

T  i  wis  Stukkt  commencing  at  Grand  Street,  runs  north  to  hast  I.igbtb  Mm,  .  .. 


THE  CRIMINAL  OOURT  AND  THE  NEW  TOMBS  (IS  COUBSE  OK  C0N8TBU0TI0NJ 
miow.su  tub  Ur.u.iK  or  mm,  wmcu  coiawow  t««  two  duiipwos. 
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the  intervening  space  is  given  over  to  lumber  yards,  coiil  pockets,  storage  yards,  and 
other  trades  that  receive  goods  by  boat 

CANNON  STREET,  running  from  Grand  to  East  Houston  Streets,  is  one  of  the  East 
Side  streets  not  monopolised  by  the  Hebrews,  Most  of  the  houses  are  two  and  three 
story  brick  dwellings,  occupied  by  Germans,  and  the  flat  houses  noticeable  are  of  a 
fair  grade-  As  a  natural  result,  the  sidewalks  are  not  overcrowded.  At  the  corner  of 
Rivington  Street  is  a  philanthropic  enterprise  known  as  The  Alfred  Corning  Clark 
Neighborhood  House  and  Kindergarten 

Columbia  Street  extends  from  Grand  Street  to  East  Houston  Street,  and  is  divided 
between  manufactories  and  tenements.  Tin-  latter  are  occupied  by  Hebrews,  with  the 
customary  shops  on  the  ground  floors.    A  street  car  line  runs  north  through  this  street 

SHERIFF  STREET  runs  from  Grand  Street  to  Second  Street,  and  is  mainly  filled  with 
tenements  occupied  by  Hebrews  and  Germans.  While  the  customary  live-story  tene- 
ment prevails,  there  are  occasional  small  houses  adapted  to  the  use  of  several  families. 
This  street  bounds  one  side  of  a  new  public  park. 

Willett  Street  runs  from  Grand  Street  to  Houston  Street,  and  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  new  park.  It  is  one  of  the  streets  of  the  Ghetto,  being  filled  with  a  poor 
class  of  Hungarian  and  Polish  Jews.  These  inhabit  the  live-story  tenements,  and  in 
the  shops  on  the  ground  floor  follow  their  trade  of  supplying  peddlers  with  their  stock 
of  handkerchief*,  neckties,  suspenders,  etc. 

Pitt  Street  runs  from  Division  Street  to  East.  Houston  Street,  the  upper  end  pass- 
ing the  new  park.  Russian  Jews  fill  rows  upon  rows  of  tenements  below  Delancey  Street, 
but  north  of  that  point  is  the  German  section,  and  none  but  the  German  tongue  is 
heard  upon  tlie  streets.  German  and  Hebrew  churches  abound  in  this  vicinity.  The 
business  of  the  Germans  is  confined  mostly  to  leather  and  shoe  findings,  but  the 
Hebrews  minister  to  every  want  of  their  race,  having  banks,  markets,  and  shops. 

RlDfiE  STREET  commences  at  Division  Street  and  ends  at  East  Houston  Street. 
The  lower  half  is  occupied  by  a  poor  class  of  Germans,  and  north  of  Delancey  Street 
the  Russian  Jew  is  in  evidence.  The  street  is  narrow  and  quiet,  but  the  customary 
sweat-shops  prevail  in  all  the  tenements. 

Attorxey  Street  commences  at  Division  Street  and  extends  north  to  East  Hous- 
ton Street.  It  is  not  quite  ns  crowded  as  streets  farther  west,  and  its  tenants  are  prin- 
cipally Poles  and  Slavs.  A  few  industries  unusual  to  the  Ghetto  are  noticeable  here, 
mii  li  a*  planing  wagon  building',  and  blocksmilhing. 

Si  h  h  •  ii  k  Street,  commencing  at  Division  Street,  runs  north  to  East  Houston 
Street,  It  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  of  any  in  the  entire  city,  it  being  estimated  that 
live  hundred  and  twenty-throe  persons  to  the  acre  is  the  average  population,  The 
street  is  built  up  with  live-story  tenement  houses,  each  room  occupied  by  from  six  to 
twenty  persons  with  sweat-shops  in  nearly  every  room.  On  the  ground  floor  is  always 
a  store  of  some  kind,  only  a  grade  above  a  peddlers  wagon.  The  sidewalks  are  at  all 
times  crowded  with  the  overflowing  population. 

Norfolk  Street  commences  at  Division  Street  and  runs  north  to  East  Houston 
Street  Between  Broome  and  Delancey  Streets  is  the  projected  approach  to  the  new 
East  River  Bridge.  When  this  is  completed  the  character  of  the  street  will  undoubtedly 
change,  but  at  present  it  belongs  to  the  Hebrews  and  a  few  Germans,  who  occupy  the 
live  story  tenements,  Two  synagogues  and  two  public  schools  take  can;  of  the  morals 
and  education  of  tins  street 

Great  Jones  Street  extends  two  blocks,  from  the  Bowery  to  Broadway,  and  con- 
nects ICiLst  and  West  Third  Streets.  It  is  a  business  street,  most  of  the  interests  being 
of  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  and  caskets. 
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East  Houston  Street  extends  from  Broadway  east  to  the  East  River,  and  is  the 
dividing  line  for  mora  streets  running  north  and  south  than  any  other  street  in  the 
city.  From  First  Avenue  to  the  East  River  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Ghetto.  The  two  blocks  between  Pitt  and  Sheriff  Streets  have  been  made  into  a  public 
park,  and  from  Sheriff  to  Columbia  Streets  is  the  Union  Market  The  buildings  are 
mostly  old-style  three  and  four  story  houses,  which  have  been  altered  to  stores  on  the 
ground  floors  and  to  tenements  above.  There  is  a  ferry  running  from  the  foot  of  the 
street  tn  ( irand  Street,  Brooklyn,  ami  in  eonsei|ueuce  there  is  considerable  trallic.  The 
people  seen  on  the  street  show  a  strong  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity 
immediately  below.  There  are  few  Hebrews  and  fewer  Italians,  although  a  glance 
down  the  side  streets  shows  myriads  of  each  race  swarming  over  the  streets.  A  gen- 
eral air  of  business  pervades  the  street,  and  quickly  moving  mechanics  and  trades- 
people indicate  a  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  foreigners.  Nearing  Broadway  the 
street  improves,  and  is  of  the  wholesale  district  North  of  East  Houston  Street  the  city 
is  laid  out  in  regular  squares,  and  each  street  is  numbered,  instead  of  being  named, 
beginning  at  First  Street 

West  Houston  Street  extends  west  from  Broadway  to  West  Street  The  blocks 
near  Broadway  have  wholesale  interests,  but  farther  west  the  business  is  unimportant, 
catering  to  the  poor  tenants  of  the  old  houses,  which  are  ranted  out  in  floors.  At  the 
western  terminus  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  (Seaman's  Church),  which 
forms  an  L  around  a  corner  saloon,  the  church  having  an  entrance  on  each  side  of  the 
saloon  (see  picture  on  Section  VI  of  maps). 

Manhattan  Street  is  a  narrow  alley  running  one  block  from  East  Houston  Street 
to  East  Third  Street.    Far  uptown  is  another  street  of  the  same  name 

Tompkins  Square  is  bounded  by  Seventh  and  Tenth  Streets  on  the  south  and  north 
sides,  and  east  and  west  by  Avenues  B  and  A.  Five  years  ago  Tompkins  Square  was 
the  only  large  park  in  the  overcrowded  tenement  district  of  New  York,  and  until 
recently  even  this  was  a  mere  open  lot  given  over  to  children.  It  is  now  in  good  con- 
dition, and  is  filled  with  the  denizens  of  the  lower  East  Side.  A  stroll  through  the 
paths  gives  the  observer  an  accurate  insight  into  the  nationality  and  characteristics 
of  the  residents  of  this  portion  of  the  city.  Nearly  all  the  people  seen  are  foreigners, 
and  a  dozen  different  languages  and  dialects  are  to  be  heard.  Germans,  Slavs,  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Italians,  Jews,  all  on  the  best  of  terms  and  without  the  slightest  apparent 
care,  idle  away  whole  days  on  the  benches  during  the  warm  weather.  The  restless 
energy  of  the  American  has  not  disturbed  their  phlegmatic  calm,  and  if  the  food  is 
sufficient  unto  the  day  there  is  no  evil.  On  holidays  and  Sundays  the  enormity  of  the 
crowds  which  congregate  here  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Women  and  children  are 
largely  in  the  majority.  Hundreds  of  Little  Mothers  sit.  on  the  benches  or  walk  about 
with  their  little  charges.  During  the  summer  a  band  plays  several  evenings  a  week, 
and  on  these  occasions  the  population  of  the  neighborhood  literally  empties  itself  into 
the  park.  There  is  rarely  any  disturbance.  The  houses  and  shops  surrounding  the 
park  are  of  a  better  character  than  any  in  the  adjacent  neighborhood.  Many  old  fam- 
ilies, descendants  of  foreigners  who  established  their  homes  here  many  years  ago,  give 
a  solid  and  respectable  element  to  the  vicinity. 

Cortlandt  Street  (going  back  to  lower  Broadway  and  the  streets  west  of  it)  runs 
from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River.  Maiden  Lane  is  its  eastern  continuation. 
At  its  terminus  are  ferries  to  Jersey  City,  winch  connect  with  the  I'eunsyl vania  Hail 
road  system.  A  continuous  stream  of  humanity,  made  up  of  people  from  everywhere, 
pours  into  Cortlandt  Street  all  day.  An  immense  number  of  business  men  live  in  the 
country,  and  travel  to  and  from  the  city  daily.    These  are  called  "  commuters,"  from 
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the  name  of  the  periodical  ticket  known 
us  the  "commutation  ticket,"  by  means  of 
which  they  pay  their  fare  by  the  month, 
thereby  receiving  u  great  reduction  in  the 
regular  rate.    Nearly  all  arc  bound  for 
Broadway,  four  blocks  distant,  and  the 
immense  traffic  <>n  West  Street,  the  com- 
muters anxiously  elbowing  their  way  past 
the  n.oro  leisurely,  and  the  roar  of  theele- 
vated  trains  on  Church  and  Greenwich 
Streets,  keep  this  street  in  a  continual 
turmoil.   The  afternoon  hours  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  morning,  with  the  excep- 
tion thai  the  How  of  humanity  is  toward 
the  river;  but  there  is  the  same  rush  for 
Hie  ferries,  many  of  the  belated  commu- 
ters running  at  full  speed  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  to  catch  the  last  boat 
connecting  with  their  train.    There  is 
considerable  business  done  on  this  street, 
mainly  retail  stores  und  machinery  and 
steam-fitters'  supplies,  although  between 
Broadway  and  Church  Street  there  are 
large  office  buildings.    Cortlandt  Street, 
like  many  of  the  downtown  streets,  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  estate  through 
which  it  was  laid  out— the  Van  Cortlandt. 

Dky  STREET  is  from  Broadway  to  the 
Hudson  River,  four  blocks  long.  It  is  a 
general  business  street,  and  though  there 
arc  many  important  interests  here  in  the 
way  of  machinery  and  steam  fitting,  there 
is  none  of  the  feverish  rush  seen  one 
block  below  on  Cortlandt  Street  The 
skycraper  has  not  yet  invaded  this  street, 
and  the  old  -  fashioned  three  and  four 
st.. iv  buildiugs  which  were  in  vogue 
twenty  yean  ago,  when  land  was  not  so 
valuable,  are  the  homes  of  the  various 
businesses.  Near  West  Street  the  street 
widens  and  there  is  much  traffic,  driven 
here  by  the  congested  condition  of  Cort- 
landt Street  Dey  Street  got  its  name 
from  the  Dey  family,  being  laid  out 
through  the  estate  of  Tunis  Dey. 
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supervision  is  maintained  over  the  occu- 
pants of  the  booths.  Should  a  market- 
man  be  found  guilty  of  giving  short 
weight  or  selling  tainted  meat  or  vege- 
tables, he  is  summarily  evicted  from  the 
premises.  There  is  no  wholesale  business 
done,  and  meat,  poultry,  and  vegetables 
are  the  principal  staples  dealt  in.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  are  a  few  delicatessen  stores 
and  fish  markets.  The  rush  of  business 
is  over  by  10  a.  m.,  excepting  on  Satur- 
day. The  customers  are  people  of  all 
classes  and  conditions,  and  many  of  the 
high-class  meat  markets  have  branches 
here.  Saturday  night  during  the  winter 
is  the  busiest  time  of  the  week,  when  the 
poorer  classes  come  here  with  their  bas- 
kets in  search  Of  bargains,  at  a  time  when 
the  marketmeu  are  anxious  to  dispose  of 
their  more  perishable  goods. 

Barclay  Street  runs  from  Broad- 
way to  the  Hudson  River.    The  Hoboken 
ferries,  Red  Star  Line  steamers,  and  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
leading  to  the  piers  of  the  Thingvalla 
Line,  bring  to  this  street  an  immense 
amount  of  traffic    It  is  a  good  business 
street  of  general  interests,  the  steel  und 
iron  trades  being  the  best  represented,  A 
unique  feature  is  the  number  of  stores  deal- 
ing in  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.    These  stores  advertise 
their  wares  by  placing  life-sized  images, 
together  with  other  ritualistic  appurte- 
nances, in  their  store  windows.  The  Ninth 
Avenue  elevated  road  has  a  station  on 
this  street,    Barclay  Street  was  named 
after  a  rector  of  Trinity  Church     It  was 
cut  through  the  church  estate,  which  was 
part  of  lh''  King's  farm. 

Vesey  Stukkt  is  from  Broadway  to 
the  Hudson  River.  At  its  starting  point 
it  runs  between  the  Aster  Hons,  ami  St 
Paul's  Church.  On  its  north  side  are 
many  small  retail  stores,  with  scarcely  a 


WASHINGTON  Market  is  on  West  Street  between  Fulton  and  Vesey  Streets,  and 
extends  through  to  Washington  Street.  The  market  itself  is  a  one-story  brick  struc- 
ture, the  only  floor  of  which  is  divided  into  numerous  booths,  which  are  rented  to  the 
occupants  for  a  comparatively  small  sum.  but  so  desirable  are  these  deemed  that  enor- 
mous bonuses  are  given  to  secure  them.    The  market  is  owned  by  the  city,  und  a  strict 


large  concern  between  Broadway  and  Washington  Street.  West  of  Church  Slreel  on 
the  south  side,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  California  wine  trade,  the  balance  of  Hie 
street  being  devoted  to  the  sale  of  provisions  and  fruits.  This  street  forms  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Washington  Market,  and  along  its  entire  length  is  noisy  and  bustling. 
At  its  terminus  is  Pier  15,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Red  Star  Line  steamers.  Vesey 
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Street  was  called  after  the  Rev.  William  Vesey,  who  was  the  firs!  rector  of  Trinity 
Church. 

Park  Place  extends  from  Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River.  From  Broadwo]  to 
West  Broadway  it  is  one  of  the  widest  streets  in  the  downtown  district.  This  portion 
is  devoted  to  various  businesses,  ami  the  sidewalks  are  crowded  at  all  limes  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  station  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  elevated  road  on  this  street,  and  morning  and 
evening  great  numbers  of  people  use  Park  Place  as  a  thoroughfare  between  the  station 
and  their  places  of  business.  Between  West  Broadway  and  Wcsl  Street  an-  many 
large  produce  commision  houses. 

Murray  Street  extends  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River  The  eastern 
portion  of  this  street  is  occupied  by  "  diversity  of  business  interests,  olllco  buildings, 
and  some  small  manufactories.    The  western  portion  is  in  the  provision  district,  and  is 

devoted  mainly  to  the  wholesale  grocery  trade.    Then-  »  sid.  ruble  trallie  here  ami 

the  people  seen  are  business  men  and  clerks  in  the  eastern  part,  while  the  aproned  em- 
ployees of  the  provision  houses  form  the  majority  in  the  western  half.  Pier  18  the 
New  York  station  of  the  Providence  Line,  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  street  Murray 
Street  was  named  after  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer,  who  was  also  a  prominent 
churchman.  The  first  sidewalks  in  the  city  were  laid  on  Broadway  between  Murray 
aud  Vesey  Streets  in  1790.  They  were  exceedingly  narrow,  just  room  for  two  persons 
to  pass. 

Warren  Street  also  runs  from  Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River;. commencing  at 
Broadway,  opposite  City  Hall  Park,  and  extending  to  West  Street  are  diversified  inter- 
ests, mostly  in  oflice  buildings  having  retail  stores  on  the  ground  floor.  The  Pav.onin 
Ferrv  coun.eting  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  as  m  also  1  n  r  19, 
the  Fall  River  Line  station.    The  street  has  considerable  traffic,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 

Washington  Street  passes  through  the  provision  districl    Warren  Street  was  m  d 

after  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Wan-en.  of  the  British  navy.   He  was  a  noted  resident  of 

New  York.  „  .       _  _       ,  ..  . 

Chambers  Street  extends  from  Park  Row  to  the  Hudson  River.  East  o  Broad- 
way it  forms  the  norther,,  boundary  of  City  Hall  Park.  The  northern  side  of  the  sheet 
is  occupied  by  several  important  business  houses,  and  at  the  corner  of  (  entre  Street  he 
new  Hall  of  Records  is  being  constructed.  This  is  an  oxtremelj  busy  street  of  greatly 
diversified  interests,  the  cutlery  and  hardware  trade  being  the  best  rep] mm*  d.  raffi 
on  this  street  is  very  heavy,  the  entire  street  being  frequently  blocked  by  trucks,  the 
crossing  at  West  Broadway  often  being  a  dangerous  place  for  the  pedestrian.  The 
people  seen  are  business  men.  clerks,  grocers,  and  truckmen,  each  and  a  1  rushing  along 
the  sidewalk  at  the  top  speed  that  characterizes  the  pedestrians  of  the  lower  portion  of 

the  City.    Cha.nhe.-s  Street  was  named  for  .lohn  Chainhers,  an  eminent  law  yen   a 

...ember  of  Trinity  Church.   The  Manhattan  Water  Company,  estabhs  l  b,  charter 

..."  1790.  with  a  banking  privilege  in  the  charter,  built  a  reservoir  on  Chum  ben.  Street 

and  sunk  wells,  from  which  the  city  was  supplied  will,  water  through  I  -d  logs.  Tin, 

" ,  .pany  gave  a  verv  Wad  service,  and  finally  turned  all  its  att.-nt.ou  to  hanking  bun- 
B  J  winch  had  been  the  real  aim  of  its  promote,-.  It  is  now  the  Manhattan  Bank  00 
Wall  Street.   Aaron  Burr,  the  a nti -Federalist  was  .he  leading  spirit  in  its  organira- 

t,ou  and  .t  proved  a  formidable  c  titer  of  the  Bank  of  New  Wk   1,  Alex- 

and  -r  Ham.  ton,  the  Federalist,  helped  to  establish  in  17W.    The  old  reservoir  of  he 
c  .nnauv  which  .t  is  obliged  to  maintain  according  to  the  provisions  o  the  charter, 
'      nd    a,  -ner  of  .  •  r  and  K.  a.l,  SI.-cN     A  h„..d„,g  for  business  pur- 

1  ,1  1.       hu.lt  around  it-    It  represents  on.-  of  the  most  interesting  historic. 

ESforie.  of  New  York.    A  space  about  two  feet  w.de  between  the  reservoir  and  the 


wall  of  the  building  contains  the  smallest  oigat  store  in  thoolty,  Chambers  Btrool 

was  also  the  site  of  a  nuts-story  hame-U.  '"nil  '•<  logs  in  the  days  of  Ihe  ohl  French 
War.  The  barrackn  extended  from  Broailway  to  Chatham  Htreot  with  a  gate  ftl  either 
end.  The  gate  at  Chatham  Street  was  about  where  the  Stunt*  /.citiing  Building  now 
stands  on  Tryon  Bow.  This  gate  was  culled  Tryon'i  gate,  and  gave  it*  name  to 
Tryon  Row. 

Bk.vi.k  Street  extends  from  Dunne  Street  in  the  Hudson  River  At  the  corner  of 
Centre  Street  will  l«-  the  roar  of  the  new  Hull  of  Records.  Although  a  business  street 

,,f  divers.lied  interests,  the  machinery  and  iron  and  steel  trades  are  the         rcprese  il 

in  the  eastern  portion,  while  the  western  part  i*  devoted  inalnlj  to  the  provisiou  trade, 
fruits,  otc  Trafflo  on  this  street  is  boavj  wcsl  of  Broadway. 

Centre  Strket  runs  from  City  Hall  Place  to  Broome  Btrool  and  is  a  business 

thoroughfare,  given  over  chiefly  to  machinery  interest*.  It  pauses  nn«  side  .1  the 
Tombs,  which  is  a  DOW  sli  m  lin  e  replaemg  the  historic  building  Which  stood  on  tins 
sit©  60  many  yeai*    The  New  York  <  IlippOT  Building,  where  neurly  every  traveling 

actor  and  actress  loaves  Ins  or  bor  address,  is  on  Contra  Street  At  the  cornor  of  Broomo 
Street  Centre  Market  is  situated.  On  the  sito  of  the  old  Tombs  Prison  was  the  famous 
•dd  Eoleh  or  Collect  Pond,  which  welled  up  when  they  wore  working  lately  on  tho 

foundation-  for  the  new  city  prison.    In  1700  John  Fitcll  made  the  llrst  trial  of  a 

propeller  steamboat  on  tho  Collect  Pond.   Before  his  nccotston  to  the  throne,  King 

William  IV  of  England,  while  visiting  the  United  States,  was  nearly  (lrownod  in  the 
Pond. 

Ei.m  Strkkt  begins  at  Chambers  Street  ..ml  runs   th  to  Groat  Jones  Btroot  con- 
necting with  Lafayette  Place;  the  recent  widening  and  lengthening  (it  previously 

ended  at  Spring  Street  ...indeed  under  ex  Mayor  Strong's  administration,  Ilidor 

ably  relieved  the  congested  condition  of  Broadway.  The Crimilial  Court  Building  is 
at  the  corner  of  Centre  Street,  opposite  the  new  Tombs,  with  which  it  iaoonneotcd  by 
th-  famous  Bridge  of  Sighs,  over  which  criminoli  pass  from  their  colls  Iu  IhoTombu 

to  their  trials  in  the  '  iriminOl  <  lourt  Although  now  ...  a  transition  state,  the  ultimate 
de*tin\  of  the  street  is  I. usn.es,  of  a  high  class 

Cm  Hall  Plaoh  runs  f.o...  Centre  Btreel  to  Pearl  Btrool  The  Lupton  Budding 
is  on  this  street,  and  St.  Andrews  Roman  Catholic  Church  i*  on  the  corner  of  Duano 
Btreel  and  Oily  Hall  Plnco 

Dl  ASE  STREET,  formerly  Barley  Street,  runs  from  Park  How  in  a  deviating  line  to 
the  Hudson  River.  Many  wholesale  interest*  have  their  homes  on  this  street  ami 
nearly  everything  Is  dealt  in  here.  The  paper  tn.de  ii  probably  the  h.  st  represented, 
although  dry  good*,  boots  and  shoes,  and  book-biuding  materials,  command  much 
attei  1 1  ion     Ma. iv  of  the  older  huildii.gs  have  been  torn  down  ami  replaced  hy  eight, 

,..„   ,,,,,1  iw.-lv.'  storv  Hinder  lice  huihli.igs.    There  [l  heavy  tralllc,  ow.ng  to  the 

great  .......her  of  wholesale  interests  in  the  vicinity.    As  the  river  is  appro.e  hed  .he 

provision  .....I  wholesale  grocery  houses  predominate    l'i-r  81,  the  K.ie  Railroad,  i*  at 

the  terminus  of  this  street.  A  small  triangular  space  with  some  low  sl.rubh.  ry ,  at 
the  corner  of  Hudson  Street,  is  known  as  Dunne  Park. 

ThoMas*  STREET  is  a  short  sir  ,  th..-  hlocks.  fro...  Broadway  U)  Hudson 

It  ,s  u  continuation  of  Pearl  Street  and  is  one  of  the  southernmost  street*  of  the  great 

 l,sule  hus.nexs  locality  known  as  th-  "  dry-goods  district  "    In  consequonc.  the 

greet  majority  of  thetauinc**  do,..-  is  in  th-  dry-go.sls  line  many  firms  of  nal  .1 

reputation  having  their  place*  of  busim*.  here.  Singularly  enough,  there  are  wo 
„.,„.„„.„,  houses  ...  tins  busy  street,  although  it  is  only  o  question  of  tun-  WhOD  they 
will  he  torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  important  businos  structure. 

1 ,1 1.  ( 
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Worth  Street  is  in  the  wholesale  district,  and;  excopl  al  .1-  eastern  end,  is  devoted 
to  the  dry-goods  trade.  East  of  Broadway  it  jmsses  on  on..  side  of  the  famous  Five 
Points,  a  district  which  philanthropy  lias  invaded  and  reformed.  West  of  Broadway 
solid  impressive-looking  hmldings  line  the  way  wherein  is  transacted  an  immense 
wholesale  business.  During  the  busy  seasons  the  street  is  blocked  with  trucks,  and 
,„,,,  ..       p.led  on  the  sidewalks  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  pedestrians.    It  forms  one 

of  the  interesting  sights  of  the  city.  ,-•«•••« 

LEONARD  Street  extends  from  Baxter  to  Hudson  btreets.  The  corner  of  Centre 
Street  was  and  is  the  site  of  the  old  and  new  Tombs  Buildings,  where  was  formerly  a 
fresh-water  pond  known  as  the  "  Collect,"  or  Kolch.  and  on  which  John  Fitch  first 
tried  his  steamboat  in  17%.  From  Elm  Street  10  Broadway  the  south  side  of  the  street 
is  entirely  covered  by  the  magnificent  building  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. West  of  Broadway  to  its  terminus,  Leonard  Street  is  a  typical  dry-goods  street, 
filled  with  the  usual  crowd  of  merchants,  clerks,  buyers,  and  truckmen. 

FRANKLIN  Street,  originally  known  as  Provost  Street,  is  one  of  the  most  bustling 
streets  m  Iheeilv.  I'  extends  from  Baxter  Street  to  Hi-  North  River,  and  at  Outre 
Street  passes  between  the  Tombs  and  the  Criminal  Court  Building.  From  Elm  Street 
to  West  Broadway  the  street  passes  through  the  dry-goods  district,  and  the  noise  and 
activity  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  quieter  but  no  less  active  streets  below.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  the  dry-goods  district  is  the  immense  number  of  huge  packing 
cases  which  fill  the  sidewalks  to  such  an  extent  at  times  that  pedestrians  are  compelled 
to  pass  in  single  file,  and,  at  the  exits  of  the  large  stores,  dodge  them  as  they  are  being 
rolled  out  onto  the  curb.  Traffic  at  times  is  very  great,  and  the  heavj  trucks  drawn 
up  at  the  curb  confine  the  street  so  that  the  vehicles  in  motion  are  compelled  to  pass 
through  in  single  file,  after  the  manner  of  the  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalks.  From 
West  Broadway  to  the  river  the  street  passes  through  the  wholesale  provision  district, 
and  is  the  favorite  purchasing  district  for  the  home  market  The  trucks  and  wagons 
of  the  New  York  grocers  cause  quite  as  much  confusion  as  is  seen  in  the  dry-goods 
section.  In  addition  to  this,  botb  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  elevated  roads  have 
stations  on  this  street,  and  the  many  passengers  from  these  add  still  more  to  its  busy 
appearance.    Taken  altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  wholesale  streets  in  the  city. 

Jay  Street,  running  from  Hudson  Street  to  the  Hudson  River,  is  in  the  heart  of 
t he  wholesale  provision  district,  anil  the  only  business  carried  on  hero  is  in  wholesale 
groceries,  soaps,  and  meats.  It  is  a  good  business  street,  although  only  four  short 
blocks  in  length.    Pie  r  22,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  ut  its  terminus. 

Harrison  Street  is  three  blocks  long,  from  Hudson  Street  to  the  Hudson  River 
At  the  foot  of  this  street  is  the  Weehawken  Ferry.  Like  all  the  streets  in  this  local- 
ity, Harrison  Street  is  occupied  by  wholesale  firms  catering  to  the  wants  of  retail 
grocers  in  the  staple  goods  line.  There  is  considerable  traffic  here,  and,  owing  to  the 
ferries,  many  pedestrians,  both  suburbanites  and  travelers,  are  seen  hurrying  through 
the  street. 

North  Moore  Street  extends  from  West  Broadway  to  the  North  River,  the  west- 
ern portion  being  devoted  to  the  wholesale  provision  trade,  while  near  West  Broadway 
are  many  different  business  interests.  Near  Greenwich  Street  a  few  tenement  houses 
make  their  appearance,  and  are  occupied  mainly  by  longshoremen. 

Caroline  Street  is  a  narrow  passage  running  parallel  to  West  Street  one  block, 
from  Dunne  to  Jay  Streets. 

-  i  \  ri  k  Sinn  i  extends  from  Duane  to  Harrison  Streets,  parallel  to  Hudson  Street 
It  is  used  mainly  by  the  wholesale  grocery  firms  as  a  meaus  of  ingress  and  egress  to 
then-  delivery  departments. 
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Hunsott  Street  extends  from  West  Broadway  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  is  one  of 
the  widest  streets  in  the  downtown  district.  Of  the  downtown  Btreets  Hudson  Street 
best  represents  New  York  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  as  far  as  its  buildings  are  concerned, 
there  being  scarcely  anything  modern  on  it.  From  its  starting  point  at  West  Broad- 
way ami  Chambers'  Street  to  Canal  Street  it  is  occupied  chiefly  by  wholesale  grocery 
and  commission  houses.  It  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  dry-goods  and  wholesale 
provision  districts,  and  partakes  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  character  of  b..th  There 
are  a  number  of  wholesale  provision  firms  in  the  southern  part,  but  north  of  Canal 
Street  the  business  is  principally  of  a  retail  nature,  and  is  carried  on  in  small  stores, 
catering  to  the  needs  of  the  Irish  and  Irish-American  residents  near  by.  The  houses 
are  plain  three  and  four  story  structures,  occupied  as  tenements  on  the  upper  floors, 
with  shops  on  the  ground  floors.  There  is  one  church  (the  Duane  M.  E),  and  one 
public  school  and  two  banks  (Gansevoort  and  Greenwich)  on  Hudson  Street 

Church  Street  extends  from  Liberty  to  Canal  Streets,  and  as  far  north  as  Murray 
Street  is  shaded  by  the  elevated  road.  On  its  lower  portion  are  many  office  buildings, 
two  of  them  being  very  large.  There  are  many  small  businesses  until  Chambers  Street 
is  reached,  when  it  enters  the  dry-goods  district,  and  resembles  in  character  the  other 
streets  in  this  district.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  upper  portion  is  the  number  of 
good  restaurants,  patronized  by  the  dry-goods  men.  A  notable  landmark  on  this 
street  is  the  chimney  of  the  New  York  Steam  Heating  Company,  it  being  the  largest 
in  the  city,  except  that  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  power-house,  which  is  described 

under  Third  Avenue.  . 

Trimble  Placer  narrow  alley  east  of  Church  Street  is  a  single  block,  from  Duane 
to  Thomas  Streets.    It  forms  a  rear  outlet  for  the  firms  on  Church  Street. 

FRANKLIN  PLACE  is  one  block  from  Franklin  to  White  Streets,  parallel  to  Broad- 
way.   It  is  usually  filled  with  heavy  trucks  receiving  their  loads  from  the  stores  on 

either  side.  . 
Benson  Place  extends  into  the  block  west  of  Broadway,  between  Leonard  and 

Franklin  Streets.  , 

Manhattan  PLACE  and  Republican  Alley  form  a  little  square  tilled  w»n 
tumble  down  shanties  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Reade  and  Elm  Streets. 

« '  v nt  UUNB  Alley  runs  from  Broadway  to  Elm  Street,  between  Worth  and  Leonard 
Streets,  rutting  off  the  New  York  Life  Building  from  the  rest  of  the  block,  and  is  also 
used  as  an  outlet  for  the  large  dry-goods  stores  wla.se  rears  border  on  it. 

Beach  Street  extends  from  West  Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  m  its  early 
davs  was  tilled  with  fashionable  residences  which  are  still  standing,  but  their  occu- 
pants are  not  of  the  class  that  built  them,  the  houses  being  used  as  cheap  tenements, 
having  small  provision  shops  on  the  ground  floors.  Between  Hudson  and  Vane k 
Streets,  Beach  Street  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  freight  yards  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  from  this  point  to  the  Hudson  River 
runs  through  the  wholesale  provision  district. 

HUBERT  Street  extends  from  Hudson  Street  to  the  North  River.  Many  old- 
fashioned  residences  occupied  now  by  longshoremen  and  laborers  are  still  standing 
and  several  wholesale  provision  firms  have  their  places  of  business  here. 

York  Street  is  one  block  in  length,  extending  from  West.  Broadway  to  St.  John  s 
Lane.    There  are  a  few  tenement  houses,  together  with  some  small  businesses. 

LAIQHT  Street  extends  from  Canal  Street  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  occupied 
by  dilapidated  old  houses,  the  homes  of  Italian  and  Irish  laborers.  There  are  few 
large  business  interests,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Street,  where  there  are 
a  few  warehouses.    On  a  Government  warehouse  ut  the- foot  of  this  street  is  a  bronze 
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tablet  placed  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  to  com- 
memorate the  landing  of  Washington  at  the  old 
North  Battery. 

Vestry  Street  extends  from  Canal  Street  to 
the  Hudson  River,  and  is  a  business  street  of  varied 
interests,  although  a  number  of  old-time  residences 
are  occupied  as  tenements.  In  addition  to  this  there 
are  a  few  manufactories  and  storage  warehouses. 

Desbrosses  Street,  although  but  three  blocks 
long,  is  a  very  busy  street,  owing  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  ferries  running  from  Jersey  Gity, 
which  bring  a  irreat  number  of  people  here  daily. 
The  street  traffic  is  also  very  heavy.  Near  West 
Street  the  buildings  are  mainly  four  stories  high, 
the  ground  floors  being  occupied  by  small  shops 
and  the  upper  floors  as  tenements,  the  homes  of 
longshoremen  and  teamsters.  The  balance  of  the 
street  is  given  over  to  wholesale  businesses  and 
manufactories. 

Watts  Street  extends  from  the  junction  of 
Broome  Street  and  West  Broadway  lo  the  Hudson 
River.  East  of  Varick  Street  are  many  small  tin.  i 
story  residences  and  one  modern  apartment  house 
There  are  a  few  business  interests  in  this  section, 
but  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  residence  street 
From  Varick  Street  to  the  river  it  is  a  business 
Btreet,  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  trade  being 
largely  represented  here.  Near  Greenwich  Street 
are  several  large  shoe  manufactories. 

DominK'K  Street  extends  from  Clark  to  Hud- 
son Streets,  two  blocks.  It  is  a  residence  street,  and 
is  occupied  by  well-to-do  Americans,  who  own  the 
little  but  neat  three-story  brick  houses  which  line 
the  sidewalks.  The  street  is  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  slums  and  bustling 
business  which  surround  it. 

\  and  am  Street,  running  from  Macdougal  Street 
to  Greenwich  Street,  from  its  commencement  to 
Hudson  Street  is  an  old-fashioned  residence  street, 
and  the  well-kept  three-story  houses,  with  their 
highly  polished  door  plates  and  brass  knockers,  are 
occupied  by  their  owners,  most  of  whom  were  born 
in  them  It  is  a  typical  street  of  old  Greenwich 
Village.  There  is  scarcely  any  traffic,  and  the  street 
is  quiet  and  orderly.  The  block  between  Hudson 
and  Greenwich  Streets  is  occupied  by  a  large  manu- 
factory and  two  electric  light  and  power  plants. 

Greenwich  Village  was  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Indian  village  called  Sappokanican.  The  Dutch 
called  it  the  Bossen  Bouwerie,  or  "farm  in  the 
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woods."  It  was  a  beautiful  retreat,  with  its  rich  woods  and  pleasant  sandy  beach  on 
the  North  River.  The  historic  estate  of  Richmond  Hill  was  in  Greeenwioh  Village, 
on  about  the  site  of  the  present  Varick  and  Vandam  Streets.  When  Congress  was 
held  iu  New  York  Vice-President  Adams  lived  in  the  mansion  of  Richmond  Hill,  and 
it  was  also  for  a  time  the  residence  of  Aarou  Burr,  who  hid  there  when  the  authorities 
were  looking  for  him  after  his  duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Charlton  Street,  the  continuation  nf  Prince  Street,  commences  at  Macdougal  and 
runs  to  the  Hudson  River.    Its  eastern  portion  is  occupied  by  small  throe  and  four 
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story  houses,  and  the  residents  are  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  There  is  little 
business,  and  the  character  of  the  street  deteriorates  as  the  river  .8  approached  A 
large  bonded  warehouse  is  the  most  notable  objeel  on  the  street 

"King  Street  extends  from  Macdougal  Street  to  the  Hudson  River.  Between  Mac, 
dougal  and  Varick  Streets  is  a  good  residence  block,  a  reminder  of  the  timo  when  old 
Greenwich  Village,  as  this  portion  of  the  town  was  formerly  known,  was  a  high-Class 
residence  district  The  poorer  classes  are  west  of  Hudson  Street,  where  the  houses 
are  occupied  generally  by  two  or  more  families.  _ 

Clarkson  Street,  the  continuation  of  Carmine  Street,  extends  from  Wrick  Street 
to  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  a  residence  street  on  which  business  is  gradually  encroach 
ing    St.  John's  Park,  at  the  corner  of  Hudson  Street,  purchased  by  the  city  from  the 
Trinity  Church  Corporation,  has  undergone  extensive  improvements,  and  a  beautiful 

nark  house  has  been  built.  _  .     0,^.,_  on,i 

Renwiok  Street  extends  one  block  north  from  Canal  to  Spring  SlreeU.  and 

is  Mled  w.tb  small  three-story  houses,  the  homes  of  truckmen,  longshoremen, 
laborers,  etc. 
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VaMOK  Strret  extends  from  Franklin  to  Carmine  Streets,  parallol  with  Olid  ono 
block  east  of  Hudson  Street    At  the  south  end  of  the  it  reel  an-  wholesale  interests,  at 

the  corner  of  Wni  Broadway  being  the  concern  of  F.  EL  Loggotl  and  Company. 

Occupying  the  west  side  of  the  blocks  between  Hcach  and  Uiigbl  Streets  is  the  freight 

siati  f  the  N.  w  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  opposite  winch  are  Si 

John's  Chapol  and  Trinity  Hospital.    At  the  coiner  of  Spring  Sli  t  in  the  (iiirvin 

Machine  Company.    The  rest  »f  the  street  is  a  mixture  of  cheap  evidence*  and 
business. 

St.  John's  Lank  runs  north  from  Bcaoli  to  LaJght  StreeU,  in  the  rear  of  St.  John's 
Chapel  and  Trinitj  Hospital. 

COLLISTKR  SlllKKT  in  two  short  blocks  north  from  Beach  to  Laighl  Btrootl 
CONORRHS  STRKKT  is  one  block  north  from  King  to  W.  ,1  Houston  Sheets 

M  m  ni.i  i.AL  STBBBT  extends  from  Spring  Street  to  West  Hightll  Sli  I  und  is  cut 

into  two  parts  by  Washington  Square  West  Uclweeu  Spring  and  PrincO  Streets  is  the 
Tenth  Precinct  Police  Station,  which  is  the  downtown  home  of  the  Broadway  Squad. 
Prom  hen-  to  Washington  Square  is  the  home  of  a  French  and  Italian  colony,  WllOSO 

occupation  is  principally  the  manufaotui  f  artificial  dowel's.    Then-  is  little  IraUlo, 

and  the  buildings  are  principally  (hi       and  four  story  tenement  houses  of  old  style. 

At  Washington  Square  Mae.loiigal  Sheet  merge-  into  Wellington  Square  West,  wllloll 
has  line  residences,  some  of  old  families.    Its  one  block  north  of  the  Square  is  about 

the  same  character  as  below  the  Square. 

HaODOUOAL  Alley  runs  east  from  Macdougal  Street,  bctWOOJl  Wovorioyand  Clin- 
ton Place,     Stables  are  the  only  strUOlUrOS  on  Ibis  sti  I. 

Sl  LI.lVAN  Sl  llKKT  extends  from  Canal  to  West  Third  Streets,  and  is  one  of  the  UlOSl 
denSOly  populated  streets  OH  the  west  side.    The  population  is  composed  principally 

Of  Italians,  and  like  all  similar  colonics,  the  street  is  r  irkahle  for  its  dirtiness  and 

general  air  of  indolence  The  buildings  are  of  all  styles,  from  the  modern  live  story 
teueineiil-hoiise  with  its  numerous  lire  escapes  to  the  two  story  frame  "  shunty,"  Olid 

all aro  overcrowded,  one  room  frequently  lulBcing  for  an  entire  family.  The  ground 

floors  ..f  these  buildings  are  occupied  by  small.  malodorous  provision  stores. 

Thompson  Stkkrt  runs  from  Canal  Street  to  Washington  Square  South,  and  was 
formerly  the  center  of  a  hug.,  negro  colony,  and  in. nl  very  recently  was  ono  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  troublesome  streets  In  Now  York.  The  police  have  succeeded 

ill  driving  away  most  of  the  evildoers,  and  the  negrO  is  gradually  moving  away 
.„  n.ake  KOm  for  the  Italian.  The  latter,  although  of  the  lowest  class,  being  eluelly 
occupied  us  ragpickers,  ore  easily  kept  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  seldom  g.vc 
any  trouble  except  on  certain  holidays-whioh.  for  want  of  a  more  extensive  vocabu- 
lary, they  ingeniously  dub  "big  Sundays  "-when  n.a.n  of  then,  bee  I  Inordl- 

natelv  drunk  ami  indulge  ,n  wordy  wars  with  each  other,  w  h.  however  seldom 

amount  to  anything  serious.  There  are  some  business  and  manufacturing  firms  on 

this  street  At  the  corner  of  Blceoker  sn  t  is  Mills  House  No.  1 

HaMOOOK  Stiiket  runs  one  block  iu  a  northerly  direction  from  West  Houston  to 

HleecUer  Streets      It  ,s  sometimes  called  Cottage  How  on  ace   of  the  small  houses 

on  both  sides  of  the  street.  The  cottages  are  of  a  singular  style  of  architecture  and 
present  the  appearance  of  having  h.  en  ravened,  with  tho  roars  facing  the  street.  1  hi. 
was  formerly  a  desirable  residence  locality,  but  is  now  given  over  to  the   »H» 

'  ''how  mm.  Street  runs  from  Varick  to  Bleockcr  Streets,  and  is  inhabited  by  Italians 
and  the  lowest  class  of  negroes.  From  Bedford  to  Bleeckor  Street-  the  people  MM 
of  tho  most  unruly  character,  and  a  strong  attempt  is  bung  made  by  the  authorities 
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to  drive  thorn  away  find  allow  Italians  to  occupy  tho  tenements.  At  the  corner  of 
Bloeckor  Street  is  n  Catholic  church  for  negroes. 

Cahmine  Street  is  a  continuation  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  merges  into  Clarkson 
Street  al  Vurick  Street,  On  each  side  of  the  street  are  shops,  tenement  houses,  and  a 
(,  »  small  manufactories.  The  people  seen  here  are  of  all  nationalities,  and  the  second- 
hand clothing  shops,  dirty  sidewalks  and  unclean  inhabitants  give  an  air  of  squalor  to 
the  locality. 

Leroy  STREET  extends  from  Bleecker  Street  to  the  Hudson  River.  At  its  eastern 
end  is  a  row  of  houses  owned  by  the  Trinity  Church  Corporation,  and  near-by  is  a 
( latholio  school.  Leroy  Street  bounds  one  side  of  St  John's  Park,  opposite  which  the 
street  is  colled  St.  Luke's  Place,  the  residents  beihg  of  a  much  better  class  than  Leroy 
Street  proper  As  the  river  is  approached,  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  inhab- 
itants deteriorates.  Tho  residents  of  this  district  are  Irish  and  Swedish  laborers  who 
And  employment  on  the  river  front  Extending  from  Washington  to  West  Streets 
is  a  large  bonded  warehouse. 

Cornelia  Street  extends  one  block,  from  Bleecker  to  West  Fourth  Streets, 
and  has  a  dirty,  squalid  uppearanco,  and  is  peopled  by  the  laboring  class,  with  a 
predominance  of  negroes. 

Morton  Street  runs  from  Bleecker  Street  to  the  Hudson  River.  At  its  eastern  end 
are  good  residences,  usually  occupied  by  their  owners.  At  the  river  end  of  this  street 
arc  the  wharves  and  piers  of  the  Compagnio  Generate  Transutlantique.  It  is  here  that 
the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  to  Jersey  City  begins.  This  was  one  of  the  select  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  "Old  Ninth  Ward,"  as  the  district  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  west 
of  Sixth  Avenue  is  now  called.  Another  name  for  this  territory  was  the  "  American 
Ward,"  and  even  at  this  time  the  quiet,  refined  air  of  many  sections  similar  to  the  east- 
ern e  id  of  Morton  Street, show  that  the  horde  of  foreigners  which  has  surrounded  them 
has  been  unable  to  drive  away  or  even  gain  a  foothold  among  them.  Many  of  the 
older  houses  have  plain,  unassuming  exteriors,  but  the  interiors  are  handsomely  and 
tastefully  furnished.  The  people  seen  on  Morton  Street  have  an  air  of  wealth  and 
refinement 

Jones  STREET  extends  one  block,  from  Bleecker  to  West  Fourth  Streets.  With  the 
exception  of  the  paper-box  factory  of  Schenck  and  Sehlitz,  it  is  densely  populated,  the 
buildings  being  of  the  sort  known  as  "  front-aiid-rear  "  tenement  houses— a  style  of 
building  in  which  the  back  yard  is  occupied  by  a  three-story  building, leaving  but  a 
narrow  air  space  between  the  front  of  one  house  and  the  rear  of  the  other.  The  fur- 
ther construction  of  such  buildings  is  prohibited  by  law.  Like  other  densely  popu- 
lated districts,  the  inhabitants  of  this  street  are  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  and 
aearly  all  are  foreigners,  the  men  being  employed  as  laborers. 

Commerce  Street,  formerly  known  as  Old  Farm  Lane,  extends  from  Bleecker  to 
Borrow  Streets,  forming  a  short  L  at  its  turn  into  Borrow  Street    The  houses  are  of 

an  old  style  of  architecture,  three  stories  high,  of  plain  exterior  but  with  hands*  ■ 

interiors.  They  are  Occupied  by  their  Owners,  who  have  inherited  them  from  their 
fathers.  These  residents  take  pride  in  announcing  that  Commerce  Street  is  the  "most 
American  street  in  the  Old  Ninth  Ward;" 

Barrow  STREET  extends  from  the  North  River  to  Sheridan  Square.  At  the  corner 
of  Greenwich  Street  are  the  new  United  States  Appraiser's  Stores.  The-  remainder  of 
the  street  is  devoted  to  small  dwellings  occupied  principally  by  Americans  of  moderate 
means.    The  Street  is  quiet  and  orderly. 

Grove  Street  extends  from  Hudson  Street1  to  Waverlcy  Place.  Although  originally 
a  residence  street  much  of  it  is  now  devoted  to  small  business. 
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(Jay  Street  runs  one  short  block,  from  Waverley  Place  to  Christopher  Street.  The 
houses  are  two  stories  in  height  and  occupied  largely  by  colored  waiters,  coachmen,  etc, 

Bedford  Street  runs  from  West  Houston  to  Christopher  Streets.  At  its  lower 
end  it  is  largely  given  over  to  business,  while  near  Christopher  Street  are  several  fairly 
good  flat  houses  occupied  by  Americans  and  Germans  of  moderate  means. 

Bleec  ker  Street  runs  in  a  deviating  line  from  the  Bowery  west  to  Abingdon 
Square.  Between  the  Bowery  and  Broadway  it  has  few  large  business  interests,  small 
shops  dealing  in  furs  and  feathers  forming  the  principal  trade.  The  building  are 
mainly  old-style  three-story  structures,  tho  upper  portious  of  which  are  occupied  by 
Hebrews.  West  of  Broadway  business,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  is  brisk,  and  the 
sidewalks  are  crowded  with  business  men  and  clerks  until  West  Broadway  is  reached, 
when  the  character  of  tho  street  again  changes,  small  shops  being  all  that  is  seen,  the 
people  being  largely  foreigners.  From  Carmine  Street  to  its  terminus  at  Abingdon 
Square,  Bleecker  Street  is  cosmopolitan  in  character.  Numberless  small  shops,  hand 
ling  a  great  diversity  of  wares  and  all  transacting  considerable  business,  line  both 
sides  of  this  thoroughfare.  A  French  colony  is  located  in  this  vicinity,  but  tho 
majority  of  people  seen  are  Hebrews,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Irish.  Little  of  the  former 
picturesqueness  remains,  and  tho  old-style  houses  with  low-ceiled  basement  stores  give 
a  general  air  of  dilapidation. 

Christopher  Street  extends  from  Sixth  Avenue,  where  it  intersects  Greenwich 
Avenue,  to  the  Hudson  River.  At  the  foot  of  this  street  is  located  a  ferry  which 
runs  between  New  York  and  Hoboken,  There  is  considerable  tratlic  passing  to  and 
from  the  ferry,  and  a  modern  hotel  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  West  Street  The  west- 
ern end  of  tho  street  is  tilled  with  commuters  and  people  from  the  country  hurrying  to 
and  from  the  ferry.  The  houses  are  three  stories  high,  and  are  occupied  mostly  by 
Germans,  There  are  a  few  small  shops  supplying  provisions  to  the  near-by  residents. 
Between  Bleecker  and  West  Fourth  Streets  are  some  good  apartment  houses  occupied 
by  a  good  class  of  Germans.  From  West  Fourth  Street  to  its  terminus,  Christopher 
street,  with  the  exception  of  its  sti  t  ear  stables,  is  of  the  character  of  West  Street. 

Charles  Street  extends  from  Greenwich  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  River.  Near  its 
river  end  i>  a  large  brewery,  a  fine  police  station,  and  a  hook  and  ladder  company.  At 
the  river  is  the  oyster  market.  From  Greenwich  to  Bleecker  Streets  ore  many  tene- 
ments occupied  by  Irish  of  the  laboring  class.  The  north  side  of  the  block  from 
Bleecker  to  Fourth  Streets  is  called  Van  Nest  Place.  East  of  Bleecker  Street  to  Green- 
wich Avenue  the  residents  are  well-to-do  Americans,  owning  their  houses  and  showing 
a  general  air  of  prosperity. 

Charles  Lane  is  one  block  north  of  Charles  Street,  and  runs  from  Washington 
Street  to  the  Hudson  River.    The  buildings  on  it  ore  nil  stables 

Perry  Street  extends  from  Greenwich  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  a 
residence  street  for  the  poorer  classes,  aud  the  people  seen  here  are  mostly  employed 
in  the  vicinity  of  West  Washington  Market.  Pleischiriann's  Compressed  Yeast  factory 
is  on  the  corner  of  Washington  Street 

Patchin  Place  is  a  narrow  alley  forming  a  cul-rfr-sac  in  the  block  between 
Greenwich  Avenue,  Sixth  Avenue,  and  West  Eleventh  Street  It  is  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  occupied  by  tenement  houses.  At  its  terminus  is  an  old  Jewish 
cemetery. 

Mili.iuan  Place  is  an  irregular-shaped  street  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  also 
forming  a  cul-de-sac  in  the  same  block  as  Patchin  Place. 

Bank  Street  extends  from  Greenwich  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  River  and  was  for- 
merly a  very  desirable  residence  street  hut  has  nearly  succumbed  to  the  advance  of 
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business.  A  few  old  residences  used  for  boarding  and  rooming  in  this  locality  still 
remain,  and  in  many  instances  a  line  ivsi.lcnce  is  directly  across  I'.ie  street  from  n 
noisy  tenement  House.  Between  West  and  Bleecker  Street.-,  are  several  important 
business  houses,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  the  soap  manufactory  of  Enoch 
Moi-.'an's  Sous,  and  the  New  York  Car  Wheel  Works. 

Bktiune  Street  runs  from  Hudson  Street  to  the  Hudson  Rivor.  and  between 

Washington  and  West  Streets  is  the  borne  of  many  large  business  enterprises,  |  

„enl  among  which  is  the  line  office  building  of  the  Western  Electrical  Componj 
Opposite  at  the  corner  of  West  Street,  is  the  large  brick  building  of  the  National  Bis- 
,.„„  Company-    T  astern  part  of  the  street  is  ..cciipicd  b>   Americans  of  moderate 

m  ABIKQDOS  Square,  at  the  junction  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  Hudson  Street,  was  once 
a  fashionable  locality,  but  is  now  surrounded  by  small  shops  and  saloons.  On  an 
inclosed  green  a  band  plays  on  summer  evenings. 

Jane  Street  runs  from  Greenwich  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  devoted  lo 
large  manufacturing  interests  and  the  residences  of  tho  laboring  class,  with  an  im- 
provement in  general  tone  near  its  eastern  end. 

Horatio  Street  is  a  thickly  populated  residence  street,  commencing  at  tho  inter- 
section of  Greenwich  Avenue  aud  West  Thirteenth  Street,  terminating  at  the  Hudson 
River  The  residents  are  mostly  of  the  laboring  class,  and  find  employment  in  West 
Washington  Market  and  the  commission  houses  on  Gansevoort  Street.  There  arc  a 
f..,  important  business  interests  near  Greenwich  Street  The  block ^between  Wash- 
ington and  West  Streets  has  the  large  paint  works  of  P.  W  Dovoe  and  C.  T.  Reynold. 
Company,  and  the  Gansevoort  Market  cold  storage.   

J.u  kson  SQUARE  is  a  small  triangular  park  at  tho  junction  of  West  Thirteenth 

Street  Eighth  and  Greenwich  Avenues. 

Gansevoort  Street  runs  from  West  Thirteenth  Street  to  the  Hudson  River  and 

b  Is  ......  side  of  the  Farmed  Mark.,     It  is  a  business  street  for  its  en,.-  nglU 

its  many  stores  supplying  provisions  and  farm  produce  to  the  retail  trade  of  Now 
York  City.  The  day's  work  is  pract.cally  finished  a.  noon  and  the  scene,  of  bustling 
activity  that  characterize  the  morning  hours  disappear,  and  only  the  employees  of  the 
business  houses  and  the  late  buyers  are  seen  on  the  street 

W^T  WA8H.NOTON  Market  is  t  lame  given  to  the  locality  -reel  0  WMttjk*D 

Street,  bltween  Gansevoort  aud  Little  West  Twelfth  Street*  Between  Bloomfleld  and 
GaTseWort  Streets  are  located  the  wholesale  establishments,  where  enormous  quant 
Stal  meats,  fowl,  farm  produce,  fruit,  etc  arc  J* 
of  the  city  A  visit  to  this  locality  in  the  morning  hours  is  of  great  itorest  the  daily 
22STS  business  that  is  done  here  being  almosl  increuible  «  UC 
is  the  numberless  crates  of  live  ,»>ultry.  most  of  which  arc  bought  by  the  .1  ws  to  I- 
killed  Z^dlTu,  the  rites  prescribed  by  their  rabbis.    East  of  tho  wholesale  market 

m,d^n  1  nursed  for   -ket  wag.,,-    Here  the  j^"*" 

and  New  Terser  bring  the  products  of  their  farms  to  sell  dii-ectly  to  the  retailors,  in 

he  sS-S  fall  hundreds  of  wagons  which  ba,  on*  ong  distance.  Ukeup  the„ 

station  in  the  square  in  the  early  morning  hours,  '^^^S^SS£ 
daylight    Excepting  on  Saturday.,  there  is  seldom  a  wagonseon  m  the  square 

vicinity  of  the  market. 
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MlNNETTA  Lane  is  north  of  HI  kcr  Street,  and  runs  from  Sixth  Avenue  to 

Mucdougal  Street.    It  (•  inhabited  by  nogl-OOf 

JowSallky  is  a  narrow  way  ,  ling  Shi,  .0  Alley  with  Bl.  k«  Street 

BOND  STREET  extends  from  Broadway  to  the  Bowery  and  is  the  continuation  ot 
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two  generation*  Washington  Square  East  is  almost  entirely  business;  the  entrance 
to  the  American  Book  Company  is  here.  Washington  Square  West  and  North  have 
old-fashioned  residences  of  old  families.  Washington  Square  South  shows  a  mixture 
of  small  business  and  residences  of  the  character  of  the  district  south.  The  flaming 
cross  which  at  night  seems  to  be  hanging  in  the  sky,  is  on  the  spire  of  the  Judson 
Memorial,  at  the  corner  of  Thompson  Street  On  the  east  lies  the  business  district 
that  stretches  the  length  of  Broadway,  and  on  the  south  are  slums.  Both  these 
elements  have  shown  thoir  influence  on  the  sides  of  the  square  nearest  them,  the 
houses  partaking  of  their  characteristics.  The  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
however  remain  unchanged;  Plain,  prim,  and  correct  in  style,  neither  the  encroach- 
ments of  business  nor  the  nearness  of  the  slums  is  able  to  break  the  passive  yet  impene- 
trable front  they  preseut  to  the  invasions  on  the  south  and  east  They  well  represent 
the  character  of  their  occupants,  who  were  born  here,  and  come  what  may,  will  remain 
here  until  they  die.  During  the  day  the  poor  and  rich  give  their  children  airings  in 
the  park,  presenting  ninny  odd  contrasts.  At  night  it  becomes  a  veritable  lovers  para- 
dise. The  nsphulted  thoroughfare  passing  through  its  center  forms  an  attractive  place 
for  bicyclists,  who  congregate  hen-  in  the  evening  in  great  numbers.  From  1797  to 
1823  Washington  Square  was  a  Potter  s  Field,  but  it  was  not  used  for  pauper  burials 
for  some  time  before  the  latter  date.    In  1883  a  park  was  made  of  it. 

Wavkrlkv  Place  extends  from  Broadway  to  Bank  Street,  and  is  a  residence  street 
except  near  Broadway,  where  then  are  wholesale  interests.  The  portion  fronting  on 
Washington  Square  is  known  as  North  Washington  Square,  and  among  the  occupants 
of  this  portion  may  he  found  the  names  of  some  of  the  oldest  families  in  New  York. 
Tho  New  York  University  has  one  of  its  buildings  on  the  corner  of  University  Place. 
This  structure  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  tho 
place  whore  Professor  Morse  invented  and  perfected  the  telegraph.  Only  law  and 
pedagogy  are.  taught  in  the  present  magnificent  structure. 

Washington  Mews  is  an  alley  running  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  University  Place. 
As  the  naine  implies,  it  is  given  over  to  private  stables. 

Astor  Plage  extends  from  Broadway  to  the  intersection  of  Third  Avenue  and 
Eighth  Street  It  is  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  leading  from  the  wholesale  dis- 
trict near  Broadway  to  the  residence  district  of  the  East  Side.  During  the  early  morn- 
ing and  evening  the  sidewalks  are  crowded  with  the  employees  of  the  large  business 
houses  passing  to  and  from  their  homes.  The  Bible  House,  a  building  devoted 
largely  to  tho  publication  of  religious  works,  fills  the  block  from  Fourth  to  Third 
Avenues.    The  Mercantile  Library  and  Astor  Place  Bank  are  famous  institutions. 

St.  Make's  Place  is  a  section  of  Eighth  Street  between  Third  Avenue  and  Tomp- 
kin's  Square.  It  was  formerly  a  fashionable  street  hut  is  now  a  portion  of  the  German 
colony.  At  certain  times  of  the  day  the  sidewalks  are  crowded  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  far  East  Side,  who  find  employment  in  the  vicinity  of  Broadway. 

StDYVESANT  STREET,  the  continuation  of  Astor  Place,  extends  from  Third  to 
Second  Avenues.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Art  Street  On  the  corner  of  Second 
Avenue  is  St,  Mark's  Church  one  of  the  oldest  religious  organizations  in  Now  York. 
When  the  first  church  was  erected  on  this  si  to  it  was  so  far  above  the  city  that  it 
became  known  as  "St  Mark  s  in  the  Fields."  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch 
Governor  of  Manhattan,  and  several  other  notable  personages  are  buried  in  the 
churchyard. 

University  Place  extends  from  Washington  Square  to  Fourteenth  Street  and  is 
tho  dividing  line  between  the  residence  district  about  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  business 
district  near  Broadway.    From  this  point  north  the  street  is  given  over  to  business, 
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although  several  popular  hotels  and  cafto  are  located  here.  The  Society  Library, 
founded  in  1754  has  its  home  on  this  street  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 

BlOOMHTKLD  Street  bounds  the  north  side  of  West  Washington  Market  between 
Tenth  and  Thirteenth  Avenues 

Clark  Street  is  a  short  street  between  Broome  and  Spring  Streets,  the  chief  feature 

of  which  is  Public  School  No.  38.  .  . 

Mail  Street,  suggestive  of  the  Post  Office,  bounds  the  north  side  of  that  institution 

from  Broadway  to  Park  Row. 

Mission  Place,  so  called  from  Five  Points  Mission,  is  between  Park  and  Worth 
Streets,  and.  as  indicated  by  its  name,  is  in  the  center  of  a  district  which  has  been 
reclaimed  from  frightfully  immoral  conditions  through  mission  work. 

Minnetta  Street  runs  from  Macdougal  Street  to  Bloecker  Street,  and  is  the  home 
of  a  small  but  unruly  colony  of  negroes. 

Union  Place  is  an  L-shaped  alley,  extending  into  the  block  south  of  Twelfth 
Street  and  east  of  University  Place.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  row  of  small  hut  rather 
neat  tenement  houses. 

Lafayette  Place,  one  block  east  of  Broadway,  was  formerly  a  residence  street 
but  is  now  devoted  principally  to  business.  A  row  of  fine  old  houses  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture, known  as  "Colonnade  Row,"  still  remains,  but  tho  extension  of  Elm  Street  to 
the  southern  end  of  this  street  will  soon  make  it  an  important  and  hustling  business 
thoroughfare.  The  Astor  Library  is  located  near  Astor  Place.  The  street  extends 
from  Great  Jones  Street  to  Astor  Place. 

Stable  Cut  is  an  L-shaped  alley  which  affords  entrance  for  trucks  to  the  rear  of 
buildings  on  the  long  block  on  Fourth  Avenue  between  East  Tenth  Street  and  Astor 
Place. 

SHINHONE  ALLEY  and  Jones  Alley  form  an  L-shaped  lane  from  Bleeeker  Mm-t 
Great  Jones  Street    Like  many  similar  alleys,  they  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  stables 
of  the  adjacent  wholesale  houses. 

Dry  Dock  Street  runs  north  from  Tenth  Street  to  Twelfth  Street  between  Ave- 
nues C  and  D  It  is  given  over  to  the  plants  or  the  Consolidated  Gils  Company  and 
the  Quintard  Iron  Works  and  streetcar  stables,  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen 
three-story  tenements  which  are  occupied  by  the  employees  of  the  gas  company 

THE  AVENUES. 

Avenue  D.  shortest  of  all  the  avenues  of  New  York,  beginning  ut  East  Houston 
Street  where  Second  Street  intersects  with  Columbia  Street  and  ending  at  East  Six- 
teenth Street  half  a  block  from  the  East  River,  is  given  up  mainly  to  lumber  and 
coal  and  wood  yards.  No  buildings  of  any  importance  mark  its  course  of  fifteen 
blocks.  Especially  lonely  and  desolate  at  night,  this  avenue  was  once  the  l™*™g 
place  of  "gangs."  Above  Fourteenth  Street  it  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Gas 
House  District" 

Avenue  C.  ending  at  the  foot  of  East  Eighteenth  Street  and  starting  at  East  Hous- 
ton, has  many  stores  at  first.  Veal's  ago  it  was  something  of  a  shopping  thoroughfare 
for  the  people  of  "  Dry  Dock  Village,"  and  once  boasted  of  a  bank.  Practically  all  of 
its  old  residents  have  moved  away,  and  avenue  and  side  streets  are  becoming  the 
abode  of  Hungarians.     Above  Fourteenth  Street  it  runs  between  gas  works  and 

storage  yards.  f 
Avenue  B  has  something  of  a  local  history    Its  extent  is  much  the  same  as  that  01 
Avenue  C,  except  that  it  runs  two  blocks  farther  north.    In  bygoue  years  it  was  the 
Broadway  of  the  far  East  Side,  and  about  it  were  gathered  a  little  aristocracy  of  Amen- 
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can  shipbuilder  and  their  employees.  Of  later  date  it  has  become  the  second  great 
Btrool  of  the  German  colony  .Avenue  A  leading  in  this  regard),  and  is  one  of  the 
.maintest  streets  yet  left  in  New  York.  Nothing  indicates  better  the  nat.onal.ty  and 
character  of  a  neighborhood  than  its  churches.   On  Second  Avenue  are  a  German 

Reformed,  a  German  Lutheran,  and  a  Catholic  church.    On  iorner  of  Seventh 

Street  is  a  boys'  lodging  house.  The  blocks  facing  Tompkins  Square  constitute  its 
most  attractive  portion.  Eleventh  to  Fourteenth  Streets  here  was  once  a  famous 
tenement  section,  chiefly  an  Irish  quarter.  Beyond  Fourteenth  Street  it  cute  into  the 
"  Gas  House  District."  At  Seventy-second  Street,  along  the  river  bank.  Avenue  li 
begins  again,  becoming  East  End  Avende  at  Seventy-ninth  Street 

Avmnre  A  is  first  of  all  the  highway  of  the  Germans.   As  this  it  has  won  name 
end  fame  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other    Its  entire  lower  end.  from  East 
Houston  to  Fourteenth  Streets,  is  lined  with  shops  that  arc  German,  Bpread  with  signs 
that  are  German  and  promenaded  by  men  and  women  who  are.  without  question, 
prosperous  German-Americana    A  deeadeago  little  else  but  the  German  tongue  in 
,u  various  dialects  was  herd  here;  now  much  English,  though  often  a  broken  English, 
]S  to  be  heard.    This  is  not  because  the  Germans  have  moved,  however.    As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  an  more  of  this  nationality  about  there  than  ever  before,  and  Avenue  A. 
for  about  fifteen  blocks,  is  the  pivotal  center  of  "  Kle.ne  DeutecWand/'    The  reason 
of  this  gradual  dropping  of  the  Gorman  language  is  the  influence  of  the  growing 
generation  which  attends  American  schools.    The  older  generation  still  speak  the 
dialects  of  their  native  land.    On  the  evenings  just,  preceding  Christmas  the  curbs  are 
lined  with  booths  of  decorations  and  toys,  and  it  takes  on  an  especially  picturesque 
and  foreign  aspect.    Avenue  A  abounds  in  "  wein  stubes."  "bier  halles,  bowling 
alleys,  and  numberless  quaint  shops.    Some  of  the  stares  do  business  on  a  surprisingly 
large  scale    Beyond  Fourteenth  Street,  while  Avenue  A  does  not  precisely  lose  its 
foreign  character,  it  is  not  so  marked.    At  Twenty-third  Street,  the  river  curving  in, 
it  drops  out  of  existence  for  a  time.    It  is  not  until  Fifty-fourth  Street  is  reached  that 
it  appears  once  more.    From  Fifty-seventh  to  Sixty-first  Streets  Avenue  A  is  called 
St'TTON  PLACE.    Above  this,  to  its  end  at  the  East  River  and  Ninety  thud  Street,  it 
is  an  avenue  of  a  totally  different  sort,  broad,  asphalted,  with  steep  grades,  even  now 
not  fully  built  up,  and  practically  entirely  a  street  of  apartments.    Fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  month  are  the  prices  at  which  these  are  held.    In  this  upper  section  of 
Avenue  A  the  tone  is  still  largely  German, 

First  Avkm  k  stretches  from  East  Houston  Street  to  the  shore  of  the  Harlem 
River,  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Street.  Up  to  Twenty  third  Street  the 
elevated  railroad,  which  here  turns  to  run  along  Second  Avenue,  darkens  FuM 
V venue  and  gives  it  from  lis  commencement  an  air  of  gloom  and  poverty,  which 
is  not  dispelled  even  when  the  street  widens  farther  uptown  and  becomes  a  broad 
highway.  From  start  to  finish  it  is  an  avenue  of  the  poor,  and  also  of  manu- 
facturing establishments.  It  comprises  mile  after  mile  of  small  shops  on  its  west 
side,  and  generally  factories  on  the  cast  side,  or  yards  of  lumber,  coal  or  stone, 
extending  down  to  the  river's  edge.  Its  sole  pile  of  pirturesqueness  is  the  mass 
of  buildings  known  as  Bellevue  Hospital,  covering  the  blocks  on  the  east  side 
from  Twenty-sixth  to  Twenty-eighth  Streets;  and  there  is  yet  unother  feature 
of  interest  in  the  stone  tunnel  which  cuts  through  the  high  bluffs  (which  over- 
hang First  A  venue  from  Fortieth  to  Forty-third  Streets)  letting  Forty-second  Street 
through  to  the  East  River.  On  the  bluff  ((-ailed  a  terrace)  is  Prospect  Place.  All 
along  its  length  German  and  Hebrew  working  people  predominate  on  First  Avenue. 
Above  Sixty-ninth  Street  and  from  there  to  about  Seventy  sixth  Street  is  a  colony  of 
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Bohemian  cigarmakers.  These  people  cluster  thickly  in  the  side  streets  as  well. 
The,,-  are  hundreds  of  small  cigar  manufactories  on  First  Avenue,  very  nearly  all 

,„, „iuc  vceedingly  cheap  goods,    From  Forty-second  to  Forty-sixth  Streets,  on  the 

casl  side  of  the  street,  and  extending  down  the  side  streets,  is  a  continuous  line  of  whole- 
sale meat  markets  of  great  Western  lirnis. 

Sei  oni.  Wkm'k  as  a  street  has  two  distinct  stories  to  tell.    It  extends  from  East 
Houston  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street,  where  u  connects  with 
the  Borou.'h  of  the  Bronx  hV  the  Second  Avenue  Bridge.    Below  Eighteenth  Street  it 
was  once  one  of  the  fashionable  sections  of  the  city.    A  few  New  York  families  ,,f 
position  si, II  live  upon  it,  but  the  avenue  has,  as  a  whole,  been  practically  deserted  by 
fashion.    This  Lower  portion  of  it  was  renowned  when  Fifth  Avenue  was  now  and 
only  partly  built  up.    Most  of  the  stately  old  mansions  remain,  nevertheless,  though 
the'  majority  have  been  turned  into  apartments,  institutions,  and  boarding  houses. 
Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  hospitable  Hamilton  Fish  mansion  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Seventeenth  Street.    It  has  become  the  abode  of  a  local  charity.  William 
M.  Evnrts,  the  great  statesman,  continues  to  live,  in  these  days  of  retirement  and 
broken  health,  in  his  line  old  home  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street 
Tins  portion  of  Second  Avenue  is  yet  one  of  New  York  s  most  charming  prome- 
nades   bul    >l    is  mostly  a    foreign-looking   crowd  which  traverses  its  pavements 
nowadays.     In  the  quaint  and  historic  structure  of  St.  Marks  Church,  at  Tenth 
Street,  is  an  interesting  landmark.     For  a  lime  this  was  a  part  of  the  German 
quarter.     The  past  few  years  the  Hungarians  have  driven  them  out.     Here,  with 
restaurants  and  cafis,  "  Little  Hungary  "  holds  the  fort     Lower  Second  Avenue  has 
become  fairly  a  cosmopolitan  boulevard.    It  is  broken  again  by  Stuyvesant  Square 
from  Fifteenth  to  Seventeenth  Streets.    Here  are  two  broad  patches  of  green  park, 
and  a  square  of  fine  old  houses,  which  outwardly  seem  to  have  fallen  little  from 
their  former  estate     To  the  wes,  ,s  visible  through  .he  trees  the  Quaker  Meeting 
House  and  St.  George  s  Church.    Looking  down  this  avenue  from  Eighteenth  Street 
in  summer  one  peers  into  what  is  almost  a  green  vista.    No  other  highway  ...  down- 
town New  York  has  so  many  trees.    On  Sundays  the  parks  ami  sidewalks  are  flUcd 

with  working  people  walking  a,  -ssly  about     North  of  Eighteenth  Stree    he  avc  . 

changes  ptctelv     1.  ,.  now  becoming  a  site  for  great  charitable  inst.tu t.ons  am 

hospitals  Above  Twenty-third  Street,  under  the  elevated  railroad,  it  s.nks  into  « 
characterless  street  of  insignificant  shops,  and  the  homes  of  mechanics  and  laborers. 
Up  to  Harlem  it  shows  scarcely  a  change,  and  nothing  of  interest 

'Second  Avenue  was.  only  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  one  of    he  ultrafasl  onable 
streets  of  New  York,  and  some  of  New  York's  old-time  fashionable  set  are  st.ll  I.  n 
there     There   are   some  handsome  houses  „,  this   locality,  but    the   Bohemian  ,  a  * 

ami  small  businesses  surround  the,,,.    It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  w he.,  the 
northward  march  of  the  Russian  Jew,  before  which  even  the  Italian  Bees,  wi  1 .nave 
invaded  this  locality  and  converted  it  into  a  Ghetto,    Even  now  the  sidewalks  a, 
crowded  with  the  denizens  of  the  lower  East  Side  every  evening.    The  Me  ami 
Infirmary  is  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street.  -  ...  , 

THIRD  AVEKOI  a  continuation  of  the  Bowery,  begins  at  Sixth  Street,  and  extend 
to  One  Hundred  ami  Thirtieth  Stree.  where  the  Third  Avenue  Bridge  continues  it 
the  Borou.rb  of  the  Bronx.  Tompkins  Market  is  the  first  building  on  the  east  suit  o> 
the  street."  The  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory  is  on  the  second  floor.  As  regares 
"life,"  ..specially  the  "life"  of  the  great  "underworld"  of  New  York,  it  .s  by  no 
means  what  it 'was  some  year*  ago:  yet  .t  is  not  without  movement  and  action ,  m 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Some  of  the  restaurants  upon  it  never  close  me 
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doors,  men  and  women  never 
cease  I"  promenade  there,  and 
nowhere  in  New  York,  outside 
the  Tenderloin  of  the  west  side, 
can  be  found  a  mora  lively  place 
to  spend  the  "  wee  sma'  hours." 
In  its  buildings  Thud  Avenue 
has  altered  not  at  all  No  other 
Of  the  fatuous  highways  of  New 
York  has  actually  altered  so 
little.  Nor  have  its  character- 
istics changed  a  whit.  It  is  si  .11 
a  street— from  its  beginning  at 
the  end  of  the  Bowery,  where 
Cooper  Union  stands,  to  the  Har- 
lem River— of  small  shops,  and 
of  active  marketing  and  buying 
for  blocks  around,  of  innumer- 
able restaurants,  "oyster houses," 
and  drinking  places,  and  of  a 
ceaseless  tl..w  of  people  Few 
of  its  buildings  are  more  than 
three  or  four  stories  in  height, 
and  it  possesses  nothing  of  in- 
terest in  the  way  of  architec- 
ture; on  the  other  hand,  il  an 
avenue  several  degrees  ahi.ve  the 
.shuns,  of  many  prosperous  busi- 
ness men,  and  of  much  gayely. 
One  portion  of  it  is  much  like 
another,  save  that  possibly  the 
blocks  immediately  on  either 
side    of    Fourteenth  Street  are 

daf  fiZd^StS!  the  entire  length  of  the  avenue  to  the  Bar,   K,er. 

Hall  P,.m  k  affords  a  rear  entrance  to  T  pkina  Market,  runnmg  through  from 

f   Bowery  near  KJ»  Stjee,  M 

Of  Union  Square,  running  thence  into  Park  Avenue  at  T^foarfkBM.    V  .  a 

f.  w  exceptions,  from  start  to  finish  it  is  a  *  -  ol  .mall    ,f  ud  a  <•  d. 

hu.hh,.^    Architecturally.  Fourth  Avenue  has  seen  few  changes  this  past  decade. 

Its  .'l'  furniture  and  ourto  shops  are  worth  noting    b  the  *  of  tho 

,,.    ,      "re  is  a  doubt  al  he  exact  poi  f  be,  g.  as  f         -  »  « hop. lo 

da  m  .    he  honor  of  being  No.  1.    Cooper  Union,  an  institution  endowed  by  Peter 
him  «          ...  ..  ...s-,c  ■  to  make  life  intelligent  and  to  Art  ako 

ah  .no  have  over  three  thousand  students. 
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Located    bet  ween  ltr.ia.lway 
and    Third  Avenue,   it  would 

II  i  that  the  neurnow  "f  two 

such     great      business  districts 

would  make  thii  street  oitromo- 

Iv  pi-osporou*.  but  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  especially  bolwoetl 
Ninth  and    Fourteenth  Streets 

The  buildings  ore  mostly  old- 
style  four  story  bouses,  with 
small  retail  nhop*  Oil  the  street 
II.Hir.    The  busiiiejw  ..one  ih  in 

consequential, most  of  Uio  custom 
being  attracted  lo  the  largo  0011 
tors  on  cither  tide     The  Bibln 
I  louse,  the  home  0(  several  re 

ligloua  ontorprisiM  and  "f  The 
Christian   Heruld,  .»  botw  t 

Fighlh  and  Ninth  Streets,  The 

German  Savings  Hunk  ih  at  the 

corner  i if  Fourteenth  Street  The 

Twenty  leeond  Blroel  cor  vara 

notable,   having    on    them  the 

Church  Mission  House,  Now 
York  Bank  for  Savings,  United 
Charities     Building,    and  the 

Fourth    \venne  Presbyterian 

Church,  The  Park  Avenue  11.. 
Id  is  between  Thirty  second  anil 
Hurls  third  Street*.   On  the  lust 

block  of  Fourth  Av  ie.  between 

Thirty  third    and  Thirty  fourth 

Streets,  is  tho  armory  of  tho 
Seventy  Hint  Regiment 
Madison  Avkni  k  begum  at  Twenty-third  Street,  at  the  southed  comer  of  Madi 
son  Square   The  Brat  block  Is  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Molro 

nn.ium  Life  Insurance  Company,  next  ...  which  ,h  l>r  Charles  H   POrkhunrt  fomOUS 

Presbyterian  church.     At  the  corner  of  Twenty-lifth  Si  I  is  tl  |W  Apellate 

Curt  Building,  probably  the  most  hcaut.ful  public  building  ...  LhO  world  BOtWOOIl 
Twenty-sixth  and  Twculv  seventh  Street,.  e.  Ma.lisou  Sp.nre  Oarden.    In  social  It* 

 .lance  and  distinction  Madison  Avenue  ranks  next  to  Fifth  kvonue.and  always 

!,»*    Such  houses  as  have  lately  been  added  are  genu,,,-  mansions  ol  groat  Cr«U 
,.,  „„.  oity<  ,„„,  „„.  MVOrBl  ..  ore  of  apart,  I  I.OUSCS  bull,  here  a.v  among    ho  tot 

in  n,w  York    s  •  ,.f  those  c  and  as  high  as  wren  thousand  dollars  a  yeai 

;.,ras„,teo(,  ,     Tins, ve          f,         T   I   to  Ki.h.ieth  S„  *  ha « 

„  ,  more  desirable  than  another.   The  house,  „„.  of  M.d.v.du,   diversified 

„,.,„,,•    there  being  less  of  the  cut  and  dried  New  YotV  brpWHStonC  or  red- 

^>wtha,:       ,  c„„  I  f.s,..,    F  .:ight,cth^O,,eHu„d^th8t^U 

the  chief  feature,  are  apartment,  and  apartment  hotels.  The  Hotel  Ashi.,,.  at  t ., 
corner  of  Ninety-third  8troet  is  especially  attractive  and  handsomely  appointed.  ThO 

n  t  i 
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avenue  is  laid  with  asphalt,  and  it  is  the  most  attractive  roadway  for  cyclers  bound 
10  the  Park  or  far  uptown.  Some  of  the  chief  residents  are  Clarence  Seward,  Dr. 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet.  Morris  K.  Jesup.  Anson  P.  Stokes.  August  Belmont,  Cornelius 
Bliss  Henry  Harper,  General  Horace  Porter.  Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore A  Havemeyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge  an.l  Miss  Grace  Dmlge,  White!  aw- 
Reid  and  D  O  Mills,  Rev.  David  H.  Greer.  Francis  L.  Stetson,  Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (when  ...  New  York,.  William  R.  Hornblower,  Henry  Morquand, 
St..  wcsantFish.  Above  One  Hundredth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  street 
are  medium  class  apartments  and  local  stores,  Along  the  four  blocks  of  Mount  Morns 
Park  are  private  houses.  For  a  short  distance  above  are  fine  apartments,  but  toward 
the  river  its  character  greatly  deteriorates,  At  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street, 
where  it  ends,  is  the  Madison  Avenue  Bridge  over  the  Harlem  River 

Park  Ayenve  the  extension  of  Fourth  Avenue,  runs  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
third  Street  and  the  Harlem  River,  where  the  railroad  bridge  connects  it  with  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  where  it  continues  to  be  Park  Avenue.  From  Thirty-third  to 
Forty-second  Streets  it  stands  on  a  hill,  with  a  street-cur  tunnel  underneath.  This 
tunnel  is  pierced  twice  in  the  course  of  each  block  with  a  large  oblong  light  and  air 
shaft,  and  hence  Park  Avenue  has  no  center  driveway  ;  it  is  so  w.de,  however,  that 
there  is  ample  space  for  a  driveway  of  good  width  on  either  side.  The  open  shafts  are 
railed  in,  and  each  made  into  a  tiny  park,  with  small  trees,  prass,  and  flowers  Park 
Vvenue  is  thus  one  of  the  most  notable  avenues  (for  these  seven  blocks!  in  New  York. 
The  mansions  on  either  side  of  it  are  very  beautiful ;  they  are  of  diversified  archi- 
tecture, and  exceedingly  spacious.  Many  well-known  people  live  on  Park  Avenue; 
among  them  are  J.  Hampden  Robb.  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  Street :  H,  H.  Flagler, 
at  the  corner  of  Thirty-seventh  Street :  Anson  W.  Hard.  James  Brown  Potter,  and 
Clarence  Cary.  The  railroad  depot  and  yawls  at  Forty-second  Street  stops  Park 
Avenue  in  its  course;  it  is  resumed  again  at  Forty-eighth  Street,  with  the  steam  rail- 
road tuuuol  in  its  center,  and  the  same  effect  of  little  parks.  Here  everything  is 
apartment  houses,  much  deteriorated  on  account  of  the  railroad.  Above  Fifty-ninth 
Street  to  Eighty-fifth  Street  the  apartments  are  greatly  improved,  and  many  command 
prices  of  from  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  up.  At  Ninety-seveuth  Street  the  railroad 
comes  out  of  the  "cut,"  and  thence  runs  to  the  Harlem  River  on  an  iron  and  steel 
viaduct  and  elevated  structure  Alontr  this  section  ..f  Park  Avenue  are  apartments 
much  lower  in  price  and  less  ornate. 

lit vi no  Place  runs  six  blocks,  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Twentieth-Street,  where 
isOramercy  Park.  Some  business  houses  are  on  it,  but  it  has  still  social  standing. 
Among  the  residents  here  are  Reginald  De  Koven  and  Nicholas  Fish,  the  former  at 
No.  83,  the  latter  at  No.  53.  Several  very  quaint  old-fashioned  houses  are  on  this  street, 
and  also  Irving  Place  Theater,  the  home  of  German  plays.  The  Academy  of  Music  is 
al  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street, 

Lexington  Avknue  begins  across  Gramorcy  Park  at  Twenty-first  Street,  and  is  a 
continuation  of  Irving  Place  It  extends  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Street  ami 
the  Harlem  River.  (Gramercy  Park  is  described  under  Twentieth  Street.)  Lexington 
Avenue  lias  a  notable  rcsid.  i.e.  at  its  second  corner,  that  of  e\-Mayor  A  brain  S  Hewitt. 
IX'.vii.gton  Avenue  a  street  that  varies  much  in  its  course  At  the  start,  and  up 
to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  are  apartments  and  houses  of  a  good  class,  most  of  which  are  of 
some  years  Standing  Some  of  these  have  become  shabby  genteel,  many  have  been 
transformed  into  shops,  and  still  others  into  boarding  and  rooming  houses.  These 
are  interspersed  hew  and  there  with  handsome  and  stately  mansions,  the  most  of 
them  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thirty-sixth  Street.  General  Louis  Fitzgerald 
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is  one  of  the  noted  householders  of  the  avenue.  A  good-sized  proportion  of  the 
dwellers  here  are  Hebrew  families  of  moderate  means.  Above  Fifty-ninth  Street  Lex- 
ington Avenue  changes;  it  becomes  for  thirty  or  forty  blocks  the  site  of  many  of 
New  York's  most  representative  institutions— hospitals,  asylums,  and  the  like  The 
side  streets  are  fringed  with  cheap  apartments,  new  and  old.  Above  Seventy-second  ' 
Street,  however,  this  is  a  new  section  of  the  town,  and  is  built  up  largely  in  new 
style  apartments  and  houses.  At  One  Hundred  and  Third  Street  there  is  a  grade 
for  a  single  block  that  is  so  steep  that  the  descent  in  the  cars  is  almost  terrifying. 

North  of  Seventy-second  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  with  the  exception  of  the  institutions,  all  is  apartment  houses  of  five 
„,."SIX  st„ri,.s  iii  height.  From  here  to  its  end  at  the  Harlem  River  He  re  is  a  mixture 
of  houses  and  apartments  with  stores  on  the  ground  Boors. 

Sixth  Avenue  extends  from  a  little  north  of  Bleecker  Street  to  Central  Park  at 
Fifty  ninth  Street.     For  its  first  few  blocks  it  possesses  the  same  squalid  and  dirty 
appearance  as  Carmine  Street,  which  is  its  southern  continuation.    From  West  Thud 
Street  to  its  northern  extremity  it  is  shaded  by  the  structure  of  the  elevated  road. 
From  Eighth  to  Tenth  Streets,  there  being  no  Ninth  Street  here  (see  map),  are  Jeffer- 
son Market  and  the  famous  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court,  the  Gothic  towers  of  which 
slructu.vdist.iigi.isl.es  the  block  architecturally    The  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the 
block  above  hide  from  view  the  second  oldest  Jewish  cemetery  in  New  York.  This 
Beth  Haini.  or  Place  of  Rest,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Jews,  can  be  seen  only  by  climbing 
over  the  wall  at  the  end  of  Patehin  Place.    From  Fourteenth  to  Twenty-Third  Streets 
Sixth  Avenue  is  a  high-grade  shopping  street;  along  its  entire  length  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  stores  of  all  sizes,  from  very  tiny  shops  on  its  first  block  to  the 
huge  department  stores.    By  day.  Sixth  Avenue  never  fails  to  be  filled  with  a  jostling 
crowd  of  "shoppers "  of  all  classes;  by  night,  the  section  from  Twenty-third  to  Thirty 
second  Streets  is  no  less  crowded  ;  hut  the  people  are  of  a  different  kind-negroes  and 
white  of  the  low  Tenderloin.    Here  the  night  Life  of  New  York  is  seen  at  its  wore! 
There  are  night  resorts  innumerable  about  here,  and  men  and  women  travel  from  one 
place  to  another,  seeking  amusement  and  forgetfulness  in  the  glare  and  hollow  mockery 
of  the  Orientally  bedecked  drinking  resorts.    The  fatuous,  or  rather  notorious,  Haymar- 
ket  and  the  White  Elephant  find  conditions  such  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  business  is  profitable  with  them  from  dawn  to  dawn,    Three  o'clock  any  morning 
will  find  either  of  these  places  thronged  with  a  crowd  of  old-timers  and  W<w(>  young  men 
and  women,  who  drink  and  smoke  cigarettes  with  the  greatest  abandon  until  daylight  re 
pealing  the  performance  night  after  n.gl.t.   At  Thirty-fourth  Street  Sixth  Avenue  crosses 
Broadvt  ay.    Beyond  here  there  are  shops  of  all  kinds  with  living  apartments  above. 

GREENWICH  AVENUE  runs  northwest  from  Sixth  Avenue  to  Eighth  Avenue  at  Jack 
son  Square  It  is  largelj  a  street  of  unimportant  local  stores  on  the  ground  floors 
Of  houses  which  are  let  out  in  floors  as  dwellings  to  a  laboring  class  of  people.  A  few- 
old  residents  live  in  the  houses  which  have  come  to  them  by  inheritance.  At  its  begin- 
ning it  hounds  one  side  of  Jefferson  Market.  The  Continental  Brewery  and  a  Public 
School  are  the  distinguishing  features. 

Seventh  AvENt'E  begins  at  Greenwich  Avenue  anil  extends  to  Fifty  ninth  Street, 
where  Central  Park  interrupts  its  course.  North  of  the  Park  it  reminds  one  of  a  chry- 
salis developing  from  an  ugly  caterpillar,  so  dingy  is  its  general  lower  portion  as  <  I- 

pared  with  the  beautiful  "  Drive  "  into  which  it  expands  above  the  Park.  Above 
Fifty-third  Street  i  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  elevated  Structure)  to  the  Park  is  a  region 
of  first -class  apartment  houses  and  family  hotels,  The  Drive,  as  Seventh  Avenue  is 
called  above  the  Park,  is  bordered  by  handsome  buildings,  apartments,  and  private 
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houses.  Some  of  these  apartments  and  houses  rent  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
for  a  house  of  the  best  type,  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  an  apartment.  The  average 
is  forty  to  sixty  dollars  a  month,  The  Drive  of  a  Sunday,  with  hundreds  of  teams 
upon  it,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city,  and  always  commands  a  large  crowd  of 
onlookers  and  promenaders.  Seventh  Avenue's  lower  portion  is  vastly  different— its 
shops  are  poor,  and  its  population  of  the  lowest  class.  Many  of  its  buildings  are  hut 
little  more  than  shanties  Prom  Twenty-third  to  Thirty-fourth  Streets,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  way,  is  the  negro  promenade,  the  "  African  Broadway  "  ('n  the  west  side  are 
blocks  of  ni  l  '  In  and  old  furniture  shops,  a  Jew  colony,  where  much  trading  is  done. 

Lenox  Avenue  is  Sixth  Avenue's  continuation  north  of  Central  Park :  it  is  broad 
and  pleasant,  of  many  shade  trees,  ami  up  to  the  Harlem  River  has  row  succeeding 
row  of  n  good  class  of  houses  and  apartments  and  apartment  hotels. 

EIGHTH  AVENUE  starts  from  the  intersection  of  Hudson  and  Bank  Streets  at  Abing- 
don Square,  and  extends  in  a  straight  line  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  and 
tin-  Harlem  River.  That  (nation  of  it  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifty-fifth  Streets  has 
grown  to  be  the"  Bowery  of  the  West  Side."  The  shopping  thoroughfare  for  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  mechanics  and  unskilled  workmen  by  day,  Eighth  Avenue's  side- 
walks, music  halls,  and  restaurants  are  the  resort  of  the  low  elements  from  the  side 
streets  by  night.  Attracted  by  the  reports  of  its  gayeties.  amusement-seeking  people 
come  to  it  from  all  over  New  York.  Few  of  the  shops  close  until  nine,  some  not  until 
later.  From  seven  in  the  evening  until  half  past  twelve  pleasure-seeking  crowds,  men 
and  women  of  all  ages,  jostle  Family  parties  out  for  an  evening's  airing  are  frequent. 
At  half  past  twelve,  curiously  enough,  these  large  crowds  suddenly  melt  away,  and 
the  street  is  comparatively  deserted  all  night,  though  there  are  always  some  wander- 
ers upon  it. 

This  is  the  great  lower  middle  class  highway  of  New  York.  By  day  or  night  it 
affords  one  of  the  most  typical  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
metropolis ;  its  stores  are  varied,  some  very  large  establishments ;  nearly  all  are  of  low 
price.  It  is  a  famous  highway  for  bicyclers,  running  as  it  does,  with  asphalt  pave- 
ments, direct  to  Central  Park  from  far  downtown,  which  accounts  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  bicycle  stores  near  the  Park.  Below  Fifty-third  Street  it  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  Hat  houses  (which  rent  for  an  average  of  twenty  live  dollars  a  month)  with 
siiii-cs  mi  the-  ground  floors.  The  corners  are  almost  without  exception  occupied  by 
saloons,  the  drug  stores,  which  usually  shore  them,  being  compelled  to  find  space  in 
the  centers  of  the  blocks.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  groceries  on  Eighth  Avenue  is  that 
they  keep  no  vegetables.  These  are  kept  by  Italians  in  basements  or  on  stands  along 
the  sidewalks.  The  Grand  Opera  House,  where  Broadway  plays  can  be  seen  for  fifty 
cents,  is  at  the  comer  of  Twenty-third  Street.  Between  Fifty-ninth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Streets  Eighth  Avenue  is  the  western  boundary  of  Central  Park,  where 
it  is  called  Central  Park  West.  Its  character  here  totally  alters.  Only  since  18H0 
has  this  laud  been  built  upon  to  any  extent  j  it  now  shows  costly  churches  and  apart 
men  I  hotels  of  much  magnificence  and  elaborate  architecture.  There  are,  besides,  some 
handsome  residences  in  rows,  all  facing  the  Park.  Above  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Street  the  avenue  resumes  its  old  character,  it  becomes  again  .1  street  of  small  shops: 
but  these,  on  tin-  whole,  an?  purely  local,  and  not  of  great  interest 

Ninth  Avenue,  from  its  beginning  in  the  heart  of  the  "  market  district"  down  by 
Gansovoort  Street,  to  its  end  at  Fifty-ninth  Street,  is  but  a  series  of  small  stores  on  the 
ground  lloors  of  cheap  fiat  buildings,  known  only  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 
Once  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  the  social  center  of  New  York,  and  a  real  estate 
movement  was  started  there  before  Fifth  Avenue  came  into  being,  but  this  has  long 
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since  been  found  to  have  been  n  mistaken  fancy  The  elevated  railroad  covers  Ninth 
\ venue  from  end  to  end,  From  Nineteenth  to  Twenty-third  Streets  Ninth  Avenue 
becomes  a  better  street ;  its  shops  arc  of  a  higher  grade,  and  the  Theological  Seminary 
and  grounds,  known  as  Chelsea  Square,  at  Twentieth  Street,  gives  the  street  temporary 
charm.  Opposite  the  seminary  there  is  an  apartment  house  that  is  the  homo  of  several 
well-known  literary  and  artistic  people,  among  them  Miss  Jeannctte  Gilder,  editor  of 
The  Critic.  Otherwise  Ninth  Avenue  is  unrelieved  in  its  commonplacene.ss.  From 
Thirty-ninth  to  Fortieth  Streets  is  held  each  Saturday  night  "Paddy's  Market,"  an 
open-air  mart  of  carts  lit  with  torches,  backed  up  against  the  curbs  on  both  sides  of 
the  street,  and  crowded  closely  together. 

Coi-i'MBl's  Avenue  is  the  continuation  of  Ninth  Avenue.  Beginning  at  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  it  extends  unbroken  to  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Street.  Not  a  private 
house  is  on  it,  the  blocks  being  filled  with  apartments  of  varying  grades,  with  stores 
underneath.  The  highest  type  of  apartments  are  on  the  corners  of  the  cross  town 
streets,  from  Seventy-second  to  Eightieth  Streets.  Such  apartments  rent  for  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month  up  to  twice  that  sum.  Other  apartments  in  this  section  of 
the  avenue  are  held  at  from  twenty  five  to  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

This  street  is  the  great  highway  of  the  West  Side,  the  chief  outlet  to  "downtown 
New  York."  Around  Seventy-second  Street,  its  sociul  center,  are  many  good  shops. 
Beyond  Ninetieth  Street,  here  very  hilly  and  steep,  it  deteriorates  to  a  lower  grade 
and  continues  as  such  till  Morningsidc  Heights  is  reached.  Here  the  course  of  the 
avenue  is  interrupted  by  Morningsidc  Heights,  and  does  not  begin  again  until  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Street  is  reached,  from  which  point  it  extends  to  1  Ine 
Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Street,  where  it  merges  into  Convent  Avenue.  Ninth 
Avenue  appears  again  in  Iliwood,  111  the  direct  line  of  Columbus  Avenue. 

Tenth  Avenue  is  a  street  of  tenements  and  small  stores  of  the  poor.  Although 
broad  and  any,  even  in  summer  its  factories  and  rookeries,  its  dingy  buildings,  and 
the  "  great  unwashed  "  that  lounge  through  its  streets,  give  it  an  aspect  that  is  dismal 
at.  all  times.  There  is  no  picturesqueness  to  be  discovered  here,  not  a  vestige  of  the  color 
and  foreign  chatter  of  the  East  Side.  Tenth  Avenue's  chief  characteristic  is  the  freight 
trains  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  that  lumber  slowly  along  from  its  beginning 
at  West  Washington  Market  up  to  Thirtieth  Street,  where  they  turn  off  into  the  rail- 
road yards.  The  avenue  is  seldom  without  such  a  train,  often  with  fifty  cars  in  trail ; 
before  it,  a  half  block  in  advance,  rides  a  man  on  a  jogging  old  horse,  waving  a  danger 
ilag.  Tenth  Avenue  begins  at  Gansevoort  Market  and  extends  to  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
where  it  becomes  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

AMSTERDAM  AVENUE  is  a  continuation  of  Tenth  Avenue  from  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
This  avenue  crosses  the  Boulevard  at  Seventy-second  Street,  and  is  a  street  of  apart- 
ment houses  built  in  great  part  since  18!H).  It  is  a  street  of  shops  of  local  impor- 
tance as  well.  It  is  principally  noted  for  the  lai'L'e  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions which  occupy  various  locations.  Above  One  Hundredth  Street,  on  Momingside 
Heights.  Amsterdam  Avenue  touches  the  new  Cathedral  of  St,  John  the  Divine,  and 
Columbia  University,  plunging  thence  down  a  long  steep  hill  to  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  ascending  an  equally  long  and  steep  one  on  the  other  side,  and 
extending  to  Fori  George,  along  Washington  Heights,  The  upper  part  of  Amsterdam 
Avenue  is  replete  with  historic  memories.  On  Washington  Heights  the  Americans 
rested,  their  opponents  on  Bloomiiigdalo  Heights,  in  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  at 
which  Washington  gained  a  temporary  victory.  At  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  is  The  Grange,  the  residence  built  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton as  a  homestead.     Il  was  named  and  modeled  aft  it  the  ancestral  seat  in  Scotland 
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The  house  is  well  preserved,  but  is  removed  a  short  distance  from  its  original  location. 
The  thirteen  trees  that  Hamilton  planted  to  represent  the  Original  State*  are  rtdl 
standing.  It  was  from  this  place  that  Hamilton  crossed  the  Hudson  River  to  Wee 
hawken  to  fight  that  fatal  (to  him,  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning 

°f  ELKVKNTH^TwKi.h-rii.  and  TaiBTHBtrrH  Avbnots  are  railroad,  commercial  and 
river-front  avenues.  Few  tenements  or  shops  .nark  them,  storage  yards  .....  factories 
beln^  .most  their  sole  feature.  Eleven,!,  Avenue  begins  al  the  oo  J 
Street  carrying  therailroad  tracks  from  theThirtieth  Street  yardsto  Pifty-mnth StreeU 
S2  S  is^.  freight  station  and  docks  on  the  river  front.   Hero  Eleventh  Avenue 

J  es  Weil  End  Avenue.    V.           Hundred  n.,1  Six.j  seventh  Street,  whero'l he 

ffingsSidge  Road          Broadway)  branches  towardlhe  Hud™  Rivej 

nue  begins  again,  and  extends  to  the  end  of  Fort  George  height*.   Twelfth  Avenue 

I  S  ,,;       the  Hudson  River  front  from  Twenty-eighth  to  Seyortywo^nd  Street* 

X^mlZe  Park  c<  enees  ;  it  is  a  street  of  freight  yard.    Th.rU.nth  A, -n... 

l„  atGansevoort  Street,  extends  along  the  river  to  Dwenl y-flfll  Btree 

..,;.„„,,,  „  .vsen.l.h-s  Twelfth  Avenue    Because  of  thenar,  R  of  the  island  bclo« 

TliirHoth  Street  these  three  avenues  are  not  well  denned.  ..,».-,, 
Man ii .vi  i  a K  Av,  v,   at  one  HundredthStrect  and  ends  at  St.  Nicholas 

sStwaasKSS  '^fH'-r 


modern  houses,  very  pretty  in  design,  which  rent  for  fro...  olghl  hundred  to  a  thousand 

°  MoHNiN-imii.K  1'aiik  Kakt  «nd  M.msiN.minK  Pabk  Wkht  border  the  oast  and  west 
•ides  of  ttomingside  Park  tforningsidc  Park  East  extends  from  One  Hundred  and 
•ivnil.  n.  i .....  Hundred  I  Twentj  third  Street*   i>  it  >autiful  ave  I  n  mixed 

cIi.ni  „f  apartments,  rental*  varying  fro...  IWOnty-uVc  I    IfOd  dollar.  0  mooty. 

I,  [a  o  ravorite  residonce  itreel  for  families  with  ehUdron,  as  the  park  afford!  a  doligbU 

ful  playground,  and  08  then-  is  no  busy  street  near  by  the  danger  of  Occident*  i*  at  a 
,„i,  ,„„„..     I  g  Higbl-  of  urt.Mic  K,o..e  sleps  at  frequent  intervals  klttd  up  the  fn  « 

thocliffsof  ttorningride  Park  to  Worningsidc  Park  W.,t  1  the  Heights,  wheroaro 

he  beautiful  struct.,^  of  the  Cu  Ira.  ol  S,  .Fohh  the  D  v  ■ 

ond  Columbia  Univers  -Ibrary  ;  and  but  a   distance  to  the  west  rises. 

while  and  majestic,  (iinnt's  Tomb.  .  ,,.  r»Ml 

S,  m,„....ak  and  (•uNVK.vr  Avk«UM  arc  I  utlful  reside  bMti  Of   "  JM 

Side      S,    Nicholas  Avenue  j,  olSO  a  f,  IS  driving  road      "   »<    '"'  «°» 

Ave   Central  Park   I.  Mkj  .hade trees  curves  northwe. tgmttm 

i,vl.l  ground  a,  the  footol  Bl  Nicholas  Park,  tbc  •  climbing  the  i tlifiV 

Hundred  and  Plftj  Or.)  Street  having  ,y  pretty  vlUalike  residence,  on ,  lb  aorUwru 

ond  atOne  Hundred  Sixty  eighth  Bl  -    C  «nl  Ave  ,  „„  defter  lit 

Jeni  ol  the  Scored  Heart,  r  fr  One  Hundred  and  Twonty«venlh  to  One  Hun 

in     all  Forty  -if,..  S,  ,,    T  1  "d  *^*Tt^S£tS£ 

der  i,  for  a  considerable  distance,  above  *hich  are  rows  of  elegant  private  house-,  with 
an  occasional  high-class  apartment  house.  q  ^  ? 
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Boulevard  Lafayette,  named  for  General  Lafayette,  branches 
from  Broadway  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  and  follows 
the  course  of  the  Hudson  River  along  a  blutl'  high  above  the  river.  On 
account  <if  its  rocky  ;iikI  mountainous  churarler  few  buililiii^r  sites  have 
been  reclaimed,  but  here  and  there  among  the  trees  appear  beautiful 
residences,  The  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  has  an  ideal  situa- 
tion here  and  a  line  building  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds.  Fifty 
feet  above  is  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  a  beautiful  country  road,  on 
the  west  side  of  which  are  some  delightful  homes. 

WEST  END  AVENUE  is  almost  entirely  a  residence  street,  and  has 
important  claims  architecturally.  Some  of  the  most  charming  houses 
in  New  York  arc  located  upon  it.  and  its  vista  from  Seventy-second 
Street  looking  north  is  very  beautiful.  For  a  few  blocks  at  its  start 
it  is  not  so  line ;  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  Eleventh  Avenue  and 

the  freight  yards  it  is  not  desirable  for  resiliences,  there  1  i:  onlj 

scattered  buildings— a  brewery,  silk  works,  a  livery  stable  reed  stores, 
and  the  ubiquitous  saloons,  It  gradually  improves  to  Sixty-eighth 
Street,  and  at  once  becomes  what  it  is  credited  with  being— one  of  the 
finest  residence  streets  of  Nevi  York.   It  extends  to  One  Hundred  and 

Eighth  Street,  where  it  meets  the  Boulevard.     S  •  line  apartment 

houses  are  also  upon  it.  and  a  number  of  handsome  church  edifices. 
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Riverside  DRIVE  and  Riverside  Ave- 
nue begin  at  Seventy-second  Street,  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson  River  This 
avenue  and  drive  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged n>  be  the  most  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque in  the  world.  To  live  here  one  must 
needs  be  very  rich,  as  an  investment  in  a 
site  alone  represents  a  fortune.  Many  beau- 
tiful structures  have  been  built,  but  there 
I-  -till  ample  room  for  the  ideal  home- 
seeker  who  bus  the  wherewithal  to  eater 
to  his  desires.  The  houses  front  on  the 
avenue  alongside  which,  to  the  west,  is  the 
drive,  bicycle  path,  bridle  path,  and  the 
walk  for  pedestrians,  from  which  latter 
stone  steps  lead  at  intervals  down  to  River- 
side Park  below,  and  along  the  river,  which 
completes  the  delightful  tout  ensemble  of 
this  almost  dreamlike  region,  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  distracting  noises  of  a  busy 
section  of  the  city.  Rows  of  trees  bordering 
plots  of  gross  separate  the  divisions  of  the 
avenue  and  drive,  and  not  even  hills  are 
lacking  to  add  beauty  to  the  scene— up  hill 
and  down  dale  being  a  fitting  description  for 
the  way  of  the  persistent  bicycler.  Here  it 
is  that  the  equipages  of  the  opulent  show  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  a  continuous  stream 
of  these  representing  every  sort  of  vehicle 
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which  has  been  devised  for  coniforl  and  novelty  pass  in  review  every  hour 
of  the  <lny  in  Hue  weather  Far  up  the  Drive,  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  Street,  looming  majestically  in  the  distance,  is  the  magnet  toward 
which  all  are  drawn—  Grant's  Tomb.  Among  all  the  beauties  of  the  Drive 
and  of  New  York  this  is  the  masterpiece.  The  new  extension  of  Riverside 
Drive  takes  one  past  the  Tomb  and  on  over  a  beautiful  winding  road  to 
Inwood,  where  it  connects  with  Kingsbridge  Road,  now  Broadway,  which 
latter  street  continues  to  the  limit  of  Greater  New  York,  and  thence  merges 
into  what  was  the  old  Albany  Post  Road. 

The  Bovlkvakh,  which  has  been  made  a  part  of  Broadway,  began  at 
Fifty-ninth  Street  at  the  Circle,  and  extended  in  a  deviating  lino  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  .seventh  Street,  It  adds  to  the  already  varied  charac- 
teristics of  Broadway  those  of  a  charming  residence  street,  bicycle  and 
driving  road.  It  has  always  been  the  best  and  most  favored  bicycle  road 
in  the  city,  and  by  common  consent  is  largely  given  over  to  that  pastime. 
In  the  center  of  the  street  from  the  Circle  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  are  plots  of  grass  and  rows  of  trees  which  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty  and  serve  as  a  dividing  line  for  the  bicycles  and  vehicles  going 
north  or  south.  Apartments  and  private  houses  are  about  equally  num.  i 
pus  on  the  Boulevard,  and  there  are  some  first-class  apartment  hotels. 
The  Colonial  Club  is  at  the  corner  of  West  Seventy-second  Street. 

A  number  of  old  tumble  down  shanties,  the  homes  of  "  squatters,"  are 
still  to  be  found  far  up  on  the  Boulevard.  Wandering  about  in  the  sur- 
rounding yards  are  horses,  cows,  chickens,  and  goats— the  far-famed  Har- 
lem goat  not  being  yet  quite  extinct.  Old  sheds  scattered  about  house 
these  animals  and  fowls.  The  old  relics  of  a  bygone  period  are.  hmveyei 
doomed  to  an  early  destruction.  Above  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
si,  ,  ,  i  the  Boulevard  is  in  the  picturesque  region  of  Washington  Heights 

KJNQ8BRIDGE  Road,  which  continues  Broadway,  adds  still  another 
characteristic  to  that  famous  thoroughfare— that  of  an  ideal  winding  coun- 
try road.  No  greater  contrast  could  be  drawn  than  that  presented  by  the 
environments  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  Broadway.  Both  are  replete 
with  historic  memories  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  but  the  latter  loca- 
tion still  retains  most  of  the  pristine  beauty  which  must  have  been  admired 
by  the  soldiers  of  both  the  British  and  Continental  armies,  while  at  the 
lower  end  the  historic  sites  are  indicated  only  by  tablets  here  and  there  on 
great  skyscrapers.  A  bridge  across  the  Harlem  River  connects  Kings- 
bridge  Road  with  the  Broadway  of  Kingsbridge  village  and  thence  with 
the  old  Albany  post  road.  The  name  Broadway  is  retained  even  after  the 
conlines  of  Greater  New  York  are  passed. 

There  are  a  number  of  avenues  of  less  importance,  but  all  charming  resi- 
dence streets,  on  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  EDGECOMBE  Avb- 
\ i  e,  BRAD0OR8T  AVENUE,  St.  Nicholas  Place,  Hamilton  Teruace  and 
Hamilton  Place  (named  for  Alexander  Hamilton),  Audubon  Avenue. 
Wadsworth  Avenue.  Haven  Avenue,  Fort  George  Avenue  (which 
connects  Eleventh  and  Amsterdam  Avenues  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  of 
Port  George),  Claremont  Avenue.  Jumel  Terrace  and  Jumel  Flack 

i  named  from  the  Jumel  Mansion,  where,  as  related  in  another  place  in  this 
hook,  Washington  had  his  headquarters  when  on  the  Hoightsi,  wind  their 
picturesque  way  between  the  regularly  nu  inhered  streets  and  a  venues. 
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THE    NUMBERED  STREETS. 

FIRST  Strkkt  extends  from  the  Bowery  to  A  venue  B,  where  it  intersects  with  East 
Houston  Street  It  is  built  up  with  four  and  live  story  tenements  with  very  few  shops. 
Although  the  population  is  largely  foreign,  few  Jews  or  Italians  abide  here. 

Sei  OKD  STREET  extends  from  the  Bowery  (being  a  continuation  of  Bond  Street)  to 
Avenue  D.  where  it  intersects  East  Houston  Street.  II  is  mainly  a  residence  street  for 
the  poorer  classes.  At  its  eastern  end  is  located  the  Union  Market  and  the  Fourteenth 
Precinct  Police  Station.  A  few  small  provision  stores  supply  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents, who  consist  mainly  of  Germans  and  Bohemians,  with  a  very  few  Jews.  There 
are  on  the  street  two  Methodist  churches,  several  Catholic  institutions,  a  public  school- 
house,  and  La  Salle  Academy,  which  adjoins  the  New  York  City  Marble  Cemetery 
between  First  and  Second  Streets. 

East  Third  Street  commences  at  tho  Bowery  and  ends  at  the  East  River.  It  is 
almost  entirely  a  residence  street,  there  being  few  shops,  and  the  old-style  three  aud 

f,,m-  Nlorv  tenements  are  being  n  Uy  superseded  by  the  modern  live-st..ry  tenements 

Many  of  these  are  occupied  by 
American  families,  although 
the  Bohemian  and  a  good 
German  element  is  predomi- 
nant A  recreation-pier  has 
been  constructed  by  the  city 
at  the  foot  of  the  street,  and 
dining  the  hot  weather  this 
is  overflowing  with  women 
and  children  who  come  here 
to  escape  the  intolerable  heat 
of  their  tiny  apartments. 
During  the  day  but  little  idea 
can  be  gained  of  the  density 
of  the  population  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  in  the  even- 
ings during  warm  weather 
the  people  leave  their  homes 
and  completely  fill  sidewalks, 
stoops,  and  even  the  center  of 
the  street.  The  street  ]H>ssess- 
es  one  church  and  one  school 
West  Third  Street  ex- 
tends from  Broadway  to  Sixth 
Avenue.  Near  Broadway  it 
is  a  wholesale  fur  and  cloth- 
ing district.  West  of  West 
Broadway  are  old-style  three 
and  four  story  tenements. 

East  Fourth  Street  ex- 
tends from  Broadway  to  the 
Fast  River.  From  Broadway 
to  the  Bowery  it  is  an  impor- 
tant business  street,  but  from 


COLONEL  GEORGE  E.  WAKING. 

H-KMIK  -roil    I  OMMIS-.IUNER. 

Dliil  In  Now  York  City.  October  SO.  1808,  from  yellow  fovor. 
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the  Bowery  to  Second  Avenue  it  is  the  headquarters  Of  all  that  is  German  in  music 
and  labor.  Day  and  night  the  street  is  crowded  with  Germans  from  all  walks  of  life, 
from  the  prosperous  merchant  to  the  poorest  laborer.  This  street  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "  foreigner's  row,'"  because  in  addition  to  its  German  population,  it  possesses  sev- 
eral colonies  of  Poles,  Bohemians,  Scandinavians,  aud  Jews.  East  of  Second  Avenue 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  Jewish  synagogue  stand  side  by  side,  On  this  street 
are  also  a  convent,  a  Bohemian  church,  a  free  Dutch  school,  a  library,  a  reading  room, 
and  a  public  school.    The  street  terminates  in  coal  and  wood  yards. 

WEST  FOURTH  STREET  runs  west  from  Broadway  to  West  Thirteenth  Street.  To 
Washington  Square  the  business  is  principally  wholesale  hats  and  cloaks.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  square  it  is  known  as  Washington  Square  South.  On  the  one  block 
west  of  the  square  are  residences  of  Americans  of  moderate  means  The  contrast 
between  this  and  Bleecker  Street,  which  is  one  block  away,  affords  an  example  of 
how  tenaciously  the  resident  of  the  Old  Ninth  Ward  clings  to  this  portion  of  the  city 
and  refuses  to  be  driven  off  by  the  rough  element  surrounding  him  on  all  sides. 

East  Fifth  Strkkt  runs  from  the  Bowery  to  the  Fast  River,  and  is  lined  on  both 
sides  with  old  houses  which  originally  were  of  poor  character,  and  since  their  metamor- 
phoses into  tenements  they  have  deteriorated  into  mere  rookeries.  The  population  is 
almost  exclusively  foreign,  Germans  and  Bohemians  predominating.  Like  most  other 
streets  peopled  by  foreigners,  there  is  little  to  he  seen  in  the  daytime,  while  at  night  it 
is  filled  with  a  throng  of  idlers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  A  public  school,  an  engine 
company,  and  the  Fifteenth  Precinct  Police  Station  are  all  located  on  this  street  near 
First  Avenue.  Near  the  eastern  end  are  located  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  free  library,  u 
day  nursery,  a  public  school,  and  a  hook  and  ladder  company 

East  Sixth  Street  extends  from  the  junction  of  Thud  Avenue  and  tho  Bowery 
to  the  East  River.  It  is  populated  largely  by  Germans,  and  is  improving  rapidly  in 
character.  Many  of  the  old-style  three  and  four  story  tenements  are  being  torn  dow  n 
to  make  place  for  modern  tenements.  The  shops  on  the  street  supply  only  the  wants 
of  the  people  m  their  immediate  neighborhood.  There  is  little  traffic,  and  the  people 
seen  are  nearly  all  laborers.  There  are  two  churches,  an  industrial  school,  and  a  chil- 
dren's aid  society  on  this  street  east  of  First  Avenue  At  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue 
is  Tompkins  Market  Building,  on  the  second  floor  of  which  is  the  armory  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment. 

East  Seventh  Street  runs  from  Third  Avenue  to  the  East  River,  and  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Tompkins  Square.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  a  large  dry  dock 
where  Ships  are  repaired,  and  lumber  yards.  The  portion  of  the  street  south  of  Tomp- 
kins Square  consists  mainly  of  old-style  houses  three  and  four  stories  high,  but  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  and  presenting  an  air  of  quiet  respectability.  There  is  little 
traffic  on  the  street  There  are  many  small  soda  water  stands  at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  sidewalk  •.un-onmled  1,\  eliildrcn  buy-in-.'  one  and  two  cent  drinks. 

East  Eighth  Street  runs  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  East  River,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  blocks  from  Third  Avenue  to  Tompkins  Square  which  are  known  as  St. 
Mark's  Place.  The  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  is  distinguished  by  the  historic,  now 
modern,  dry-goods  store  of  John  Daiuell  and  Sons.  Its  eastern  end  is  given  over  to 
wood-working  shops.    A  large  proportion  of  the  people  seen  on  the  street  are  Germans. 

West  Eighth  Street  extends  one  block,  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Sixth  Avenue. 
At  Eighth  Street  begins  the  numbering  cast  and  west  from  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  streets 
crossing  the  latter.  Formerly  known  as  Clinton  Place,  Eighth  Street  was  an  aristo- 
cralic  residence  street,  but  is  now  given  over  almost  wholly  to  small  business  inter- 
ests, the  owners  frequently  living  above  their  stores. 


THE  NEW 


THE  WANAMAKBR  STORK,  WHICH  EXTENDS  FROM  NINTH  To  TENTH  STREET*  AND 
PROM  BROADWAY  TO  FOURTH  AVENUE. 


East  Ninth  Street  extends  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  East  River.    From  Fifth 
Avenue  to  Third  Avenue  what  were  formerly  residences  arc  being  absorliod  by  a  mix- 
ture of  miscellaneous  businesses.    Its  corners  are  distinguished  ....  the  west  side  of 

Fifth  Avenue  by  the  Berkeley  Hotel,  at  University  Place  by  the  Hotel  Mart...  at  Broad- 
way by  The  Wanamaker  Store  (founded  by  A,  T.  Stewart,,  and  the  Ami......  Building 

East  of  Third  Avenue  are  the  habitations  principally  of  Germans.  At  the  river  end 
the  Morgan  Iron  Works  are  situated. 

West  Ninth  Street  is  one  long  block  of  residences,  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  Avenue*. 

East  Tenth  Street  extends  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  East  River.  On  the  corner 
of  Broadway  are  The  Wanamaker  Store,  Fleiscbmann's  Vienna  Bakery,  where  the 
lino  of  men' at  midnight"  wait  for  bread,  and  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company.  The 
east  end  of  Tenth  Street  has  a  number  of  good  llats  and  boarding  houses.  At  the  tost 
River  there  is  a  ferrv  lot;  reenpoint. 

West  Tenth  Street  has  one  long  straight  block  of  residences  from  Filth  Avenue 
to  Sixth  Avenue,  where  it  abruptly  turns  and  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
Hudson  River.  West  of  Sixth  Avenue  it  has  a  poorer  class  of  houses  which  are  used 
for  business  near  the  river  end.  At  the  foot  of  Tenth  Street  the  State  prison  that 
preceded  Sing  Sing  stood  from  1797  to  1827.   

East  Eleventh  Street  extends  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Broadway,  when-  ..race 
Church  blocks  its  continuation  until  Fourth  Avenue  is  reached,  from  which  pom  it 
proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  East  River.    From  Fifth  Avenue  to  Broudwaj  is  a 


i-  ntoi'oi.is, 


mixture  of  business,  residences,  and  some  good  hotels.  At  the  corner*  of  Broadway 
are  the  Si  Denis  Hotel  and  the  historic  dry  goods  establishment  of  .lames  Mct'rcery 

and  ('  pahy     Fast  of  Fourth  Avenue  Eleventh  Street  is  inhabited  by  colonies  ot 

Germans,  Hebrews,  and  Italians.  The  Germans  occupy  the  portion  near  Firel  Avonuo, 

and  the  Italians  an.-  nearer  the  river.    The  Hire.  Ionics  do  not  mingle,  therefore  the 

character  of  the  goods  in  the  little  shops  changes  with  every  hlook.  At  the  corner  of 
Third  Avenuo  is  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction.  The  New  York 
Historical  Society  is  at  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue.  From  University  Place  to  Third 
Avenue  the  blocks  arc  mostly  business.    It  is  a  residence  street  for  the  poorer  classes 

from  Third  U)  First  Avenues.    A  Methodist  chapel  and  an  eng  I  pany  are  located 

between  Avenues  B  and  0.    The  territory  from  Avenue  I)  to  the  East  Hive.-  i*  given 

Over  to  gas  houses  and  ear  stables 

Wkst  Eleventh  Street  runs  straight  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Greenwich  Ivonuo, 
where  it  turns  and  follows  the  same  course,  and  has  the  same  characteristics  (although 
a  heller  residence  street  m  ar  Sixth  A  vonUO),  as  West  Tend.  Street  to  the  Hudson  River 

East  Twelfth  Stkeet  extends  from  Fifth  Avenue  straight  through  to  the  East 
River.    A  census  of  one  of  the  schools  ill  this  locality  showed  over  ninety  percent 

of  the  pupils  to  he  of  foreign  parentage.    Then-  is  ■  s.derahle  Irallle  on  the  street, 

and  the  block  extending  from  Avenuo  D  to  tho  East  River  is  occupied  by  gas  works 
and  the  Quintan!  Iron  Works.   East  of  First  Avenue  is  tho  old  Calvary  Cemetery. 

West  Twelfth  Street,  like  West  Eleventh  Street;  turns  at  Greonwioh  Avonuo 
southwest  t..  the  Hudson  River.  From  Fifth  to  Sixth  Avenues  there  ore  boarding  and 
rooming  houses  of  the  better  class.  West  of  here  it  has  moderately  good  residences 
with  no  shops,  deteriorating  in  character  as  tho  river  is  approached  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  is  at  th.- comer  of  Sovonth  Avenue. 

East  Thirtebnth  Street  runs  direct  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Bast  River,  From 
Fifth  to  Third  Avenues  it  is  a  business  street,  Interspersed  with  u  number  of  residences, 
most  of  which  are  boarding  houses.  At  night  the  people  seen  on  the  .  astern  portion  of 
this  street  are  of  an  extremely  troublesome  character,  and  robbories  and  street  bnrwll 
an;  of  frequent  occurrence.  Until  recent  years  a  tree  known  ull  over  the  city  as  "the 
Stuyvesant  pear  tree"  stood  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue 
This  tree,  brought  from  Holland  ami  planted  by  Petrus  Stuyvesant.  lived  to  I"'  HCarlj 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  It  was  considered  one  of  New  York's  principal 
landmarks,  and  many  interesting  tele*  are  connected  with  it. 

West  THIRTEENTH  STRl  i  I  i  uns.lin-.-tly  through  from  Fifth  Avonuo  to  tho  Hud- 
sou  River  ;  Thirteenth  Street,  East  and  West,  being  tho  iirst  street  above  Fulton  Street 
which  runs  without  deviation  from  river  to  river.  The  Iraflloon  this  street  is  extremely 
heavy,  nearly  all  of  the  large  slon-son  Fourteenth  Street  having  their  shipping  and 
delivery  dopartmenUJ  here,  This  street  forms  tho  southern  boundary  of  the  publish- 
ing district  of  New  York,  which  extends  along  and  near  to  Fifth  Avonuo  as  far  north 
;is  Twonty-third  Sti  I 

Fourteenth  STREET,  Bast  and  West,  is  one  of  tho  wide  street*  that  cross  mo  city 
at  intervals  of  about  half  a  mile.   From  Third  to  Becond  Avenues  both  sides  of  the 

blOOk  are  lined  With  medium  class  and  theatrical  boarding  houses.  The  north  side  is 
known  as  Doctor's  Row,  there  being  housed  bent  a  great  number  of  that  profession. 
At  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  it  tho  homo  of  ex-Secretery  of  Stete  Williuin  M. 
Evarte.  Then-  an-  a  few  line  residences  surrounding  this  locality,  but  as  First  Avenuo 
is  approached  small  shops  and  tho  home*  of  tho  poorer  classes  uro  the  rule.  The  por- 
tion from  First  Avonuo  to  the  East  River  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  small  shops, 
boarding  houses,  tenement*,  and  manufactories.  Tho  character  of  the  people  seen  on 
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the  street;  changes  with  almost  every  hour  in  the  day  (n  the  early 
morning  are  seen  the  laborers  with  their  dinner  pails,  later  the  me- 
chanics and  artisans,  together  with  myriads  of  girls  who  work  in 
tin-  dry-goods  stores  farther  west,  then  the  elnldren  going  toseliool, 
and  lastly  the  shoppers  leisurely  wending  their  way  across  the  city 
Toward  evening  the  tide  turns,  and  this  vast  stream  of  workers  Hows 
hack  to  the  lower  East  Side.  One  public  school  and  two  .  bun-lies 
are  located  near  First  Avenue.  The  street  terminates  at  the  East 
River  in  the  plant  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company.  From  the 
East  River  to  Second  Avenue,  Fourteenth  Street  is  lonely  .mil  dismal 
at  night,  showing  only  a  range  of  grimy  tenements,  storage  yards,  gas 
works,  and  small  shops.  West  of  this  its  character  improves,  and  it 
becomes  almost  immediately  one  of  the  most  important  crosstown 
streets  of  the  city.  At  Third  Avenue,  and  from  that  point  across  the 
southern  end  of  Union  Square,  it  is  a  center  of  night  life  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  a  pushing  mass  of  people  by  duy.  Where  Fourteenth  Street 
meets  Broadway  to  Fourth  Avenue  is  the  old  "Rialto."  the  lounging 
place  for  many  a  year  of  minor  actors  and  music-hall  performers 
Many  of  these  still  gather  under  the  lee  of  the  Morton  House.  At 
the  northeast  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Irving  Place  is  the 
Academy  of  Music  ,  adjoining  on  the  east  is  Tammany  Hall  and 
Tony  Pastor's  vaudeville  house,  making  that  a  notable  block. 

West  of  Broadway,  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  a  famous  shopping 
district  begins,  extending  two  blocks,  or  to  Sixth  Avenue.  Rich  and 
poor  meet  on  these  blocks,  and  the  shops  here  are  especially  popular 
with  the  "suburbanites."  Names  familiar  to  every  New  Yorker  are 
Bees  on  the  store  fronts— Hearn's,  Rothschild's,  Maey's  on  the  south 
side  and  Alfred  Peat's  and  Macy's  Annex  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  besides  many  other  good  stores  representing  almost  every  phase 
of  the  retail  trade.  From  9  a  m.  until  5  P.M.  the  sidewalk  is  filled 
with  shoppers.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  this  crowd  drift 
ing  along  the  walk.  It  neither  increases  in  size  nor  grows  less ;  when 
shops  close  its  character  suddenly  changes,  and  is  composed  of 
thousands  of  salespeople  of  both  sexes  hurrying  to  their  homes  on 
Hi.-  .  a>t  or  west  sides.  One  of  the  old  Fourteenth  Street  mansions 
still  stands  near  Fifth  Avenue,  the  home  of  the  Van  Burens.  It  has 
ample  grounds  about  it,  old-fashioned  stables,  and  a  cow  grazes  mi 
perturbably  on  an  inclosed  green.  A  magnificent  balm  of  Gilead 
tree  on  the  street  in  front  stretches  its  branches  fifty  feet  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  is  a  curious  survival  of  constantly  changing  New  York. 
Tins  lii ii.  old  house,  with  lis  old-fashioned  garden,  looks  as  if  a  little 
piece  of  the  country  had  suddenly  dropped  into  this  busiest  of  thor- 
oughfares, so  quiet  and  homelike  does  it  appear. 

Beyond  Sixth  Avenue  and  to  Ninth  Avenue  the  greater  portion 
of  tli.-  substantial  brick  and  stone  houses  once  tenanted  by  represeu 
tative  New  Yorkers  remain.  These  are  now,  for  the  greater  part, 
boarding  houses.  From  Ninth  Avenue  to  the  river  are  factories  and 
wholesale  establishments,  this  being  the  northernmost  boundary  of 
the  market  region.  At  the  western  terminus  of  Fourteenth  Street  is 
a  ferry  to  Hoboken.    From  Eleventh  to  Tenth  Avenues  there  are  no 
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residences,  and  the  ground  is  occupied  by  storage  houses  and  yards  mid  stables  From 
Tenth  to  Ninth  Avenues  arc  several  largo  business  and  manufacturing  concerns,  and 
on  the  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  is  the  New  York  Savings  Bank,  a  beautiful  white 
structure  of  striking  architecture,  Across  the  way  is  the' New  York  Counts  Hank. 
Between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues  most  of  Hie  building  are  residences  «  Inch  have 
been  converted  into  hoarding  houses,  giving  shelter  largely  to  the  employee*  or  the 
retail  stores  on  Sixth  Avenue.  The  section  between  Eighth  and  Soventh  Avenues  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  several  stores  and  shops  are  located  here.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Ninth  Regiment  Armory  and  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theater,  the  north  sido  of 
the  block-  between  Seventh  and  Sixth  Avenues  is  occupied  hy  hoarding  houses  ■  ... 
the  south  side  are  important  business  interests,  and  an  especially  interesting  feature 
is  the  headquarters  in  America  of  the  Solvotion  Army  Fourteenth  street  from  Sixth 
to  Seventh  Avenues,  has  been  recognized  as  the  chief  Spanish  quarter  in  New  York 
and  this  block  is.  besides,  exceedingly  cosmopolitan. 

FIFTEENTH  Street,  east  of  Flint  Avenue,  has  only  tenements  and  storage  yards. 
Crossing  First  Avenue,  however,  its  character  at  once  improves.  Here  it  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  Stuyvesont  Square,  and  its  large  brownstone  houses  possess 
much  dignity.  Beyond  Second  Avenue  to  the  west  it  is  still  a  street  of  pretentions. 
Directly  east  of  Union  Square  it  is  largely  huilt  up  in  apartment  houses  of  excellent 
class.  "  Across  the  square  and  Broadway,  on  the  corner,  is  Tiffanj  >  and  to  Fifth 
Avenue  ore  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  variety  of  small  shops,  and  several  large  manufacturing 
jewelers-notahlv  Mausers.  From  Fifth  to  Sixth  Avenues  presents  a  block  that  is 
little  changed  m  externals,  the  sole  difference  between  past  and  present  being  that 
many  of  the  "  quality  "  have  moved  away  What  makes  this  block  notablo  are  the 
buildings  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  College.  From  Bixth  to 
Ninth  Avenues  the  old  houses  are  in  a  great  measure  rented  in  floors.  Cheap  apart- 
ments of  three,  four,  and  five  rooms,  their  cost  not  exceeding  twenty  live  dollars  a 
month,  are  here,  and  many  boarding  houses.  Beyond,  to  the  river,  are  factories  and 
slums. 

Sixteenth.  Seventeenth,  and  Eiuhtkfmh  Streets  show  precisely  the  some 
characteristics"  as  regards  the  various  blocks.  On  either  sido  of  Second  Aveuuoon 
these  cross  streets  there  is  still  an  uristocratic  section  of  old  families,  though  these  are 
slowly  vanishing.    On  Sixteenth  Street,  just  back  of  his  church,  a  little  to  the  east  of 

Third*  Avenue,  lives  the  noted  divine.  Dr  W.  S.  Rainsford.    On  Six  nth  Street,  too. 

iust  west  of  Fifth  Avenue,  is  .lames  L.  Breeses  fa  us  Carl...,,  Studio.    In  the  same 

hlock  are  a  number  of  fine  private  houses ;  on  the  south  side  of  the- street  is  the  annex 
of  the  New  York  Hospital.  On  Seventeenth  Street  is  the  noted  jurist,  Henry B, 
Boekman.  No.  35  East  Eighteenth  Street,  just  west  of  Third  Avenue  on  its  lower  nde 
was  the  first  apartment  house  built  in  New  York,  a  building  after  the  Frond,  fashion; 
a  man  who  sits  in  a  little  office  off  the  entrance  door  serves  as  converge.  Tins  house 
has  marvelonslv  polished  staircases,  and  is  much  sought  hy  good  tenants 

Nineteenth  Street. — Until  Second  Avenue  is  reached,  tenement  eondibons 
and  surroundings  prevail.  Between  Second  and  Third  Avenues  though  the  limit  of 
the  Old  aristocratic  quarter  has  heeu  arrived  at,  there  ,s  a  block  of  old  house*  of  great 

respectability  as  vet  untouched  by  the  hand  of  time    The  hloek  ,„  ,l,.,.ely  .,  the 

wes't  is  somewhat  lower  in  the  social  scale.  West  of  Fourth  Ave   aero-  ..road- 
way. In.sine.ss  edifices  have  crept  in     Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenue-  man>  h  e 

brownstone  houses  remain,  though  a  row  of  those  on  the  south  sale  nntabh  .1  b 

res.de.ice  of  that  celebrated  New  York  beau.  Peter  Mane,  has  been  destwye^yet 
farther  across,  the  house,,  hugely  plain  three-story  residences  of  red  br.ck,  have  no 
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distinguishing  characteristic.*.  At  Eighth  LvenUfl  CholsOQ  Village  commences,  and 
here  for  a  block  are  the  homes  of  old  New  Yorkers;  then  on  hi  the  river  an  the 
tenements,  gas  works,  etc.  of  the  far  west  side. 

Twentieth,  Twenty-phot,  ami  Twenty  second  Streets  aroof  tin- same  gouorol 

class,  the  blocks  differing  alike.  Again,  all  aatt  of  Second  Avenue  is  of  a  purl  and 
portion  of  tin-  streets  below.  Up  to  Third  Avenue  these  espooial  itTOCtS  show  only 
factories,  stables,  and  houses  of  poorer  type,  wane,  however,  on  Twontj  ICOOnd  Street 
being  quaintly  antique.  Beyond  Third  Avenue  there  is  another  section  of  fashionable 
New  York  that  bus  very  nearly  held  Us  own  Twoutiotb  and  Twenty-Unit  Streets 
form  the  south  and  the  north  sides  of  that  private  pleasure  ground  known  as  •  ira.ucrcy 
Park,  and  people  of  position  still  live  there.  Here  were  the  homes  of  David  Dudley 
Field  and  Cyrus  W.  Field.    Prominent  among  the  residents  of  this  square  to  day  are 

EmmaThursby  the  singer,  Harry  Minor,  and  Sp  KtrTrotk,   The  little  pork  is  kept 

locked  to  the  general  public,  and  only  the  householders  near  the  square  have  keys 

Stables  and  small  houses  characterize  Twclitv  second  Street  to  Fourth  Avenue 
Between  this  point  and  Fifth  Avenue  on  these  three  sin  els  business  has  crept  in  to 

a  very  great  extent     On  tl  Ihcr  sale  of  Fifth  AvenU  any  I  pie  of  fashion  still 

live.  The  Bradley-Martin  houso  is  at  No.  S:i  West  Twentieth  St  net,  and  Klhott  F. 
Cowdin's  at  No.  U  West  Twenty-first  Street,  The  next  two  blocks  across  town  of 
these  slreels  arc  prosaic  uud  consist  mainly  of  boarding  houses.  After  Eighth  Avenue 
ouo  is  in  the  heart  of  Cholseu  Village,  where  families  havo  boon  living  for  generations. 
The  block  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  \  venues  and  Twentieth  and  Twenty  -llrsl  Streets 
is  Chelsea  Square,  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  a  theological  seminary,  fronted  by 
many  quaint  old  houses.  On  tho  seminary  grounds  lives  the  wealthiest  clergyman  in 
America.  Dean  I  lot) num.  whose  personal  fortune  .Iocs  not  fall  short  of  several  mil 
lions.  There  are  few  more  picturesquo  spoU  in  New  York  tlinn  this  locality.  Beyond 
Tilth  Avenue  are  slums  and  fuctories,  huge  lumber  yards,  etc.,  to  the  rivers  hank 

Twknty  rutin.  STREET,  the  most  widely  known  crosstown  thoroughfiiro  of  Nan 
York,  presents  little  of  interest  until  Third  Avenue  is  reached.  East  of  this  it  is  purely  a 
street  of  factories  and  siindrv  mercantile  establishment*,  with  ninny  little  shops  near 
the  ferry  Between  Third  Avenue  and  Broadway  private  houses  by  the  score  have 
been  fitted  up  into  stores  and  offices.    At  tho  comer  of  Fourth  Avenue  is  the  Central 

Brunei,  of  the  Y  M  C  A.  Building  This  structure  was  en-led  in  IKfflt.  and  was  I  he 
lirsl  built  for  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  in  this  country.    William  K 

 |.„.  a  statue  of  whom  stands  in  front  of  the  Herald  Building,  was  one  of  the  pr  

mOVOn  in  organising  the  AjWOCiation      Uoberl  I!    MeBurnev.  wl...  died  ...  Nov.-,,, her. 

istts.  was  the  lirst  secretary.    The  National  Academy  of  Design,  built  in  IWW  and  -  

lo  be  torn  down,  is  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Ave. ,n  site  the  \    \l        A  Building 

The  new  hoi  .f  the  Acadc.n)  »f  Design,  for  wh.fl.  elaborate  plans  have  been  made. 

will  bo  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  Madison  &.V0UUC 
be-ins  at  Twenty-third  Street,  ami  north  fro...  tin*  point  Madison  Square  extends  to 
Twenty-sixth  Street 

It  is  not  until  Broadway  is  crossed,  however,  that  the  importance  of  Twenty-third 

Street  becomes  evident  to  the  visitor.  For  a  blOCK  to  the  u  est  (Fifth  Avenue  ero  ssing 
1,,-re,  „  the  most  renowned  shopping  center  of  America.    The  sidewalk  never  fails  ... 

be  lined  with  well-dressed  women  and  me...  the  street  to  he  tilled  with  the  iine.si  of 
equipages.  Here  is  fashion  at  it*  pastime  of  shopping,  together  with  the  tourists  from 
other  ports  of  the  country.  The  scene  i*  never  other  than  a  brilliant  one  In  ll, e 
v.  ry  center  of  this  block  stands  the  mansion  of  one  of  the  lirst  families  of  New  \  ork, 
Mr' William  t'  S.  bermerhornV    A  peculiar  coincidence  is  that  it  stands  in  exactly 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  OF  STERN  BROTHERS,  ON  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  AVENUES. 

the  same  position  on  Twenty-third  Street  as  does  the  Van  Buren  mansion  on  Four- 
teenth Street  Business  has  invaded  the  next  two  blocks  to  the  west  Small  shops  and 
a  medley  of  establishments  fill  the  remodeled  houses,  and  the  passing  of  people  is  in- 
cessant. Beyond  Fighth  Avenue  the  old  houses  remain,  largely  unaltered,  though  not 
with  the  tenants  of  years  ago  in  them.  These  people  have  moved  farther  uptown. 
A  noted  house  in  this  block  is  the  three-story  brick,  set  far  back  from  the  street  anil 
close  to  Ninth  Avenue,  which  was  once  the  home  of  Lily  Langtry.  The  next  house  to 
the  east  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Josie  Mansfield. 

Between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues,  on  the  north  side,  extending  from  avenue  to 
avenue,  is  a  row  of  old-fashioned,  artistically  planned  houses  far  back  from  the 
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street — London  Terrace.  In  front  of  each  house  is  a  deep  lawn  filled  with  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flower  plots.  Nowhere  else  in  New  York  are  there  houses  resembling 
these  old  mansions,  which  are  widely  famed.  A  few  of  the  old  families  occupy 
them  yet.  Charles  Do  Kay  is  one  of  the  residents  of  "  The  Terrace."  Opposite  these 
is  a  row  of  very  large  brownstone  houses,  now  generally  fallen  from  their  former  high 
estate  to  boarding  and  rooming  houses.    From  Tenth  Avenue  to  the  ferry  at  the  foot 

i >f  the  street  an-  large  factories. 

Twenty-fourth  Street  has,  in  several  particulars,  a  fame  of  its  own.  Its  course 
from  the  East  River  leads  past  squalid  tenement  rows  to  Second  Avenue,  where, 
over  to  Lexington  Avenue,  is  a  series  of  low  buildings.  It  has  the  most  extensive 
horse  market  of  New  York.  Sales  of  horses  go  on  here  daily,  and  these  two  blocks 
are  forever  till. -d  with  steeds  that  are  being  put  through  their  paces,  Across  Madison 
Square  Twenty-fourth  Street  puts  on  a  new  face;  it  becomes  theatrical  and  then 
French.  For  two  blocks  t he  street  has  little  else  than  theatrical  lodging  houses  and 
French  restaurants.  Just  before  Seventh  Avenue  is  reached  the  negro  quarter  begins, 
and  "  cullud  folks  "  are  everywhere  in  evidence.  Across  Eighth  Avenue  a  purely  pro- 
saic and  ordinary  block  follows  Beyond  Ninth  Avenue,  hacking  up  against  the 
houses  of  London  Terrace,  is  a  row  of  brick  cottages,  all  of  different  patterns,  known 
historically  as  "The  Little  Houses  on  West  Twenty-fourth  Street."  These  have  an 
especial  interest  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  From  Tenth  Avenue  to  the  river  are 
the  customary  lumber  yards,  etc 

Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Streets  differ  very  little  in  their  general  characteristics  From  the  river  to 
Third  Avenue  tenements  and  industries  take  up  every  inch  of  ground;  from  there  to 
Madison  Avenue  extend  a  medley  of  private  houses,  small  and  plain,  some  used  for 
business;  stables;  and  recently  erected  apartment  houses,  where  rents  will  average 
about  thirty  dollars  a  month.  Close  to  Madison  Avenue  are  some  excellent  houses. 
These  streets  on  both  sides  of  Fifth  Avenue  are  much  cut  into  by  business  nowadays 
and  are  favorite  stations  for  modistes,  milliners,  tailors,  and  curio  people.  Close  to 
Broadway  a  few  tali  buildings  have  been  erected ;  yet  the  people  of  position  have  by 
no  means  entirely  vanished  from  here.  On  Twenty-fifth  Street,  just  west  of  Broad- 
way, lives  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Bronson  is  hut  a  few  doors 
away.  On  Twenty-sixth  Street,  between  Fifth  anil  Madison  Avenues  (here  the  north 
side  of  Madison  Square),  in  handsome  brownstone  houses,  reside  I.  Townseud  Burden, 
Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Kornochau,  George  Work,  Mrs.  Burke-Roche,  and  Adrian 
Iselin.  Sr.  At  No.  401  West  Twenty-ninth  Street  is  the  Life  Building,  where  is  the 
Studio  of  that  famous  illustrator.  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  At  No.  8  East  Twenty-ninth 
Street  is  the  home  of  Thomas  Hitchcock  ;  at  No.  16  of  the  same  street  is  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  J  Ducey. 

Across  Broadway  on  these  streets  the  night  life  of  New  York  is  apt  to  show  at  its 
best,  and  especially  on  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Streets.  Between  Broadway 
and  Sixth  Avenue  is  the  Oriental  Tenderloin  quarter,  Drinking  places  are  fitted  up  in 
the  most  lavish  Oriental  style  and  are  known  by  such  names  as  the  Cairo  Smoking 
Room,  Bohemian  Palm  Garden,  and  similar  names  designed  to  attract  the  patronage 
of  the  Tenderloin  all-nighters.  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Streets  have  cross- 
town  street  car  lines.  Beyond  Sixth  Avenue  are  French  in  profusion,  with  many 
typical  table  <Ph6te  restaurants.  Beyond  Seventh  Avenue  there  are  many  negroes 
Across  to  Ninth  Avenue  from  this  point  the  blocks  are  commonplace  and  merely  lower 
middle  class.  Westward  to  the  river  there  extends  from  Niulh  Avenue  a  thickly 
populuted  slum,  mainly  of  Irish  workmen  and  their  families. 


A  CROWD  ON  SIXTH  AVENUE  OX  THE  DAY  OF  THE  OPENING  OF  A  GREAT  DEPARTMENT  STORE. 
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Tin iitikth,  Thirty -first,  Thirty-second,  and  Thirty-third  Streets  have,  east  of 
Third  Avenue,  tenements,  private  houses  now  let  in  floors,  and  lately  built  apart- 
ments of  the  same  character  as  the  preceding  group  of  streets.  At  Thirty-fourth  Street 
the  old  Fourth  Avenue  horse-car  tunnel,  built  under  the  Park  Avenue  hill,  com- 
mences  West  of  Fourth  Avenue  one  steps  on  the  slo|ics  of  Murray  Hill,  once  the 
synonym  of  the  locality  of  greatest  fashion.  and  Mill  of  its  former  fame.  Fine  apart- 
ment houses  dot  these  few  blocks  now.  with  rents  that  go  as  high  as  three  hundred 
dollars  a  tftontu  Between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  thetffl  is  much  business  in 
the  way  of  fashionable  tailors,  high-class  restaurants,  etc  At  No.  20  East  Thirtieth 
Streets  Dr. St  John  Roosa  lives:  No.  ."•  W.  si  Thirty-second  Street  is  the  home  of  Elisha 
Dyer,  Jr.  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue  come  together  at  Thirty-third  Street.  Greeley 
Square  is  the  name  given  to  the  triangle  thus  formed.  These  side  streets  to  the  west- 
ward are  givou  up  t<>  the  French  and  negro  colonies,  to  much  manufacturing,  and  to 
buildings  that  grow  more  and  more  shabby  as  they  approach  the  river,  finally  degen- 
erating into  a  slum  around  the  New  York  Central  freight  yards,  from  Thirtieth  to 
Thirty-third  Streets.    This  section  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  troublesome  in  New  York. 

Thirty  foi  kth  Strkkt  is  the  third  wide  si  reel  of  the  numbered  streets  crossing  Hie 
island  from  river  to  river,  and  is  yearly  becoming  of  greater  importance  to  New  York 
At  its  Bast  River  end  the  Long  Island  Railroad  ferryboats  land.  A  branch  of  the 
elevated  railroad  runs  down  to  meet  them,  darkening  this  street  up  to  Third  Avenue. 
This  portion  of  it  consists  of  tenements  and  small  shops,  and  has  not  even  the  saving 
grace  of  picturesqueuess.  Directly  Third  Avenue  is  crossed,  however,  the  entire  aspect 
of  the  street  changes.  It  is  at  once  broad  and  line.  Murray  Hill  commences  iraiiic- 
diateh;  \t  first  there  are  brown  stone  private  houses  and  lofty  apartments.  At  the 
spur  ol  the  hill  at  Park  Avenue  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  spols  of  central  New  York; 
from  here  the  three  blocks  across  to  Broadway  are  a  highway  of  society.  Henry  Clews 
lives  mi  No  !i  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Brayton  Ives,  whose  book  collections  are  mar- 
velous, at  No.  44  East  Thirty-fourth  Street.  The  blocks  between  Park  and  Fifth  Avenues 
are  much  diversified  as  to  domestic  architecture-  A  famous  resident  here  is  F.  Hop- 
kinSOD  Smith,  author  and  artist. 

Between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  Thirty-fourth  Street  is  much  of  a  business 
street.  Across  Broadway  Ecster  and  Bial's  music  hall  and  many  theatrical  boarding 
houses  give  it  unending  gayety.  The  famous  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  and  his  no  loss 
celebrated  wife,  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  are  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  near 
Broadway.  Adjoining  is  a  line  new  hotel,  the  Herald  Square.  To  the  west  is  thence  a 
pleasant  residence  street,  with  nearly  all  the  old  houses  yet  in  place,  the  line  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  modern  apartinenls.    Such  08  have  been  built  command  rent 

of  one  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  sometimes  more,  for  four  or  five  small  rooms. 
Thirty-fourth  Street  holds  its  caste  to  Ninth  Avenue,  has  a  good  block  to  the  west  of 
tins,  and  then  plunges  abruptly  down  a  steep  lull  between  minor  factories  to  the  river. 

Thirty-fifth,  Thirty-sixth,  Thirty-seventh,  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth, 
FOBTIBTH,  and  Forty  first  Stuekts  may  readily  bo  grouped  together,  for  they  do  not 
differ  in  any  important  details,  except  that  the  end  of  East  Fortieth  Street  presents  a 
peculiar  uppearance.  the  south  side  being  on  a  level  with  the  si  reels  soul  h  of  it,  while  the 
eastern  half  of  the  block  on  the  north  side  is  a  high  stone  wall  which  meets  the  houses 
which  front  on  Prospect  Place  on  top  of  a  bluff  which  extends  to  Forty-third  Street. 
These  eastern  ends  *ho\\  poverty  anil  some  manufacturing;  the  center  hlocks.  wealth, 
and  the  life  and  carnival  of  New  York  ,  and  their  western  portions,  commonplace  com- 
petence, as  reflected  in  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  lower  middle  class.  The  sections  to 
the  east  of  these  streets  are  dismal,  and  the  pinching  of  the  shoe  is  plainly  evident; 
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the  sections  of  the  west  are  dreary,  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  description,  save 
beyond  Ninth  Avenue,  where  the  West  Side  slums  (Hell  s  Kitchen)  continue.  Never- 
theless, for  three  or  four  blocks  along  the  center,  these  streets  have  enough  action  and 
elegance  to  make  them  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  town.  A  hurried  glance 
at  some  of  the  householders  will  give  convincing  proof  of  this,  On  Thirty-fifth  Street, 
just  east  of  Park  Avenue,  at  No.  133,  which  was  the  house  of  the  late  Colonel  S.  V 
H  t'niL'cr,  lives  Dr.  Parkhurst  Near  Fifth  Avenue  reside  George  De  Forest  Lord, 
Delancy  Kane,  Dr.  William  T.  Bull,  and  Mrs.  George  Tiffany,  the  numbers  of  these 
houses  respectively  being  3,  7.  35,  and  40  West.  Thirty-sixth  Street  boasts,  to  the  west, 
F  K.  Sturgis  at  No.  3,  and  Edmund  L.  Baylies  at  No.  20;  to  the  east.  .1.  Pierponl 
Morgan,  Jr.,  at  No.  8,  Percy  Pyne  at  No.  31!,  and  John  E.  Parsons  at  No.  30.  Along 
Thirty  Beveptb  Street  there  are,  to  the  east,  at  No.  I(  Peter  Marie,  at  No.  14  the  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  (recently  called  to  a  professorship  at  Princeton),  at  No,  10  Parke 
Godwin,  at  No,  35  General  Charles  F.  Roe,  Thirty-eighth  Street  has  Delancy  Nicoll 
at  No  123  East.  On  Thirty-ninth  Street,  west  of  the  Avenue,'  are  H.  W.  McVickur 
at  No.  9,  the  Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  at  No.  38,  D.  Willis  James  at  No,  40,  and  Col- 
onel George  Bliss  at  No.  54.  Fortieth  Street  has,  at  No.  20  West,  Dr.  Hermann  Knapp. 
the  great  oculist.  At  No.  17  East  Forty-firsf  lives  A.  Lanfear  Nome.  Spacious  and 
gorgeous  are  the  houses  in  these  handsome  residence  blocks.  None  of  them  are  very 
new,  but  without  exception  all  are  elegant  and  costly.  The  houses  here  can  hardly 
bo  rented  short  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  majority  are  in  long 
hrow  nslone  rows,  though  here  and  there  can  be  seen  some  novel  architecture. 

West  of  Sixth  Avenue  on  these  streets,  across  the  length  of  one  short  block,  is  the 
literal  .  enter  of  the  town  to-day.  On  the  corner  of  Thirty-lifth  Street  and  Broadway, 
the  upper  end  of  Herald  Square,  is  the  center  of  the  uptown  Rialto.  The  streets  here 
arc  simply  feeders  to  Broadway  ;  they  have  few  important  buildings  of  their  own  ■ 
they  are  merged  into  the  life  of  the  great  highway  here,  both  by  day  and  by  night 
\\  est  of  Seventh  Avenue  characterless  hlocks  run,  as  has  been  said,  down  to  the  Hud- 
son River.  Here  is  the  great  section  of  New  York  where  there  are  few  well-to-do,  few- 
very  poor,  a  city  in  itself  of  small  incomes,  no  pleasures,  and  nothing  of  color  in  the 

sh  eets  to  attract  the  eye 

Forty-second  Street  shows  pieturesqueness  from  Fust  to  Second  Avenues, 
.M.  n, hug  over  a  terrace  formed  by  the  bluff  from  Fortieth  to  Forty-third  Stre  ets 
This  terrace  goes  by  the  nume  of  PltOBPECT  Place.  There  is  a  cut  through  the  bluff 
where  the  street  care  go  on  to  the  river,  und  on  each  side  of  this  cut.  the  street  extends 
to  i lie  top  of  the  terrace.  Whatever  of  novelty  Forty-second  Street  has  at  its  com- 
mencement, however,  is  quickly  lost-  Along  its  entire  length  it  presents,  except  on 
one  block,  nothing  but  a  commercial  aspect.  For  several  years  it  has  been  growing 
in  business  importance  ;  it  is  now  a  close  second  to  Twenty-third  Street  in  this  regard. 
Owing  to  the  railroad  terminus  at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  suburbanites  and  tourists 
know  it  heller  than  almost  any  other  crosstow  n  street  in  New  York. 

Until  Lexington  Avenue  is  reached,  Forty-second  Street  shows  only  tenements  and 
small  shops.  Beyond  this  it  begins  to  give  indications  of  its  business  importance.  A 
branch  of  the  Elevated  road  to  the  Grand  Central  Station  darkens  it  from  Thud  to 
Park  Avenues:  at  this  point  stores  and  office  buildings,  which  have  businesses  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  commence,  and.  with  the  exception  of  several  high-class 
apartment  houses,  fine  hotels,  the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  fine  building  of 
the  Harmonic  Club  interspersed,  continue  in  unbroken  lino  until  the  junction  of 
Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  is  reached.  Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  is 
Bryant  Park  and  the  vast  building  (in  progress)  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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From  Broadway  to  Seventh  A  venue  (a  short  block)  is  the  large  new  Pabst  Building 
and  the  Hotel  Metropole,  On  the  west  corner  of  Seventh  Avenue  is  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein's  latest  theater  venture-the  Victoria.  West  of  Seventh  Avenue  there  is  a  block 
or  two  of  residences,  now  nearly  all  boarding  houses,  with  several  good  apartment 
houses  From  Ninth  to  Eleventh  Avenues  a  poorer  class  of  three  and  four  story 
l>oarding-ho..scs,  with  some  small  shops  interspersed.  Beyond,  to  the  \\  est  Shore 
Railroad  Perry,  are  several  saloons,  street-car  stables,  and  vacant  lots. 

FoRTYTHIRP.    FORTY-FOURTH,   FoRTY-FIKTH.    FoRTY-SIXTH.   and  FORTY-SEVENTH 

Streets  have  everything  in  common  as  streets.  There  is  little  to  choose  between 
them  in  buildings  or  inhabitants  from  river  to  river.  Each  is  broken  by  the  railroad 
j  ards  »f  the  <  Iraml  Central  Station,  which  have  an  area  two  blocks  wide  and  live  long, 

from  Fortv-sec  I  Sheet  north,  and  each  street,  therefore,  has  practically  no  exist- 

ence  from'  Lexington  to  Madison  Avenues.  Forty-third  Street,  like  Forty-first  and 
Forlv-second.  is  on  the  bluff  between  First  and  Second  Avenues.  Steps  lead  from  the 
side  of  the  cliff  to  First  Avenue,  whence  the  street  continues  to  the  river  Across  town 
from  the  East  River  to  the  railroad  yards  these  Streets  are  lined  with  tenements  of  the 
lowest  class.  All  nationalities  except  Italians  cluster  in  them.  Here  «s  a  large  "  poor 
.low  d.strict  This  is  a  slum  region  of  New  York  City  of  some  years"  standing,  and 
it  has  lately  been  taken  up  by  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  under  the  direction  of 

Dr.  Greer.  ,  ,  .  . 

From  Madison  Avenue  to  Fifth  Avenue  are  rows  of  stately  houses  of  brownstone. 
S..n,e  of  the   -i  notable  people  of  New  York  live  in  them.  At  No.  11  East  Forty- 
fourth  street  resides  C  C.  Beaman.  the  lawyer;  at  No.  13  East  Forty-fifth  Street  lives 
Frederic  R.  Goudert  In  the  Renaissance,  a  line  apartment  house  on  the  corner  of 
Forty-third  Streol  and  Fifth  Avenue  is  Gen  Wager  Swayne  On  Forty-sixth  Street, 
near  Fifth  Avenue,  lives  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Faunco  (John  D.  Rockefeller's  pastor):  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Dana,  the  neurologist;  and  Mayor  Robert  A  Van  Wyck.  On  Forty-seventh 
Street  lives  J.  Horsen  Rhodes.  Forty-third  Street,  directly  west  of  Fifth  Avenue,  was 
until  Intel)  mainly  a  street  of  stables;  now  some  of  the  best  clubs  and  societies  of 
N,  n  York  have  built  upon  it  The  prettiest  lire  engine  house  in  the  city  is  in  this 
block.  On  diagonally  opposite  corners  of  Fifth  Avenue  at  Forty-fourth  Street  are 
tin'  two  most  famous  caterers  and  restaurateurs  in  New  York — Loins  Sherry  and 
Charles  Delmonico.  The  stables  and  miscellaneous  structures  on  these  two  streets 
between  Madison  and  Fifth  Avenues  make  a  rather  incongruous  mixture. 

Beyond  Sixth  and  over  to  Eighth  Avenue,  especially  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
the  blocks  are  filled  with  houses  of  good  class,  many  of  them  excellent  boarding 
llOUSCS  Hero  is  not  extreme  fashion,  but  much  comfort.  A  few  moderate-priced 
apartment  houses  are  interspersed  The  Aster  estate  owus  rows  of  graystone 
dwellings  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues.  West  of  Eighth  Avenue  there  are 
some  pleasant  old-fashioned  dwellings,  but  for  the  most  part,  from  hen-  to  the  river. 
Irish  and  German  mechanics  live,  and  the  tenements  are  greatly  crowded.  On  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  between  Si\lh  and  Seventh  Avenues,  is  a  block  of  low-lying  stables  that 
have  studios  on  their  upper  floors.  The  best  known  of  these  studios  goes  by  the  name 
of  "The  Holbein."  At  the  Hudson  River,  from  Forty-second  to  Forty-fourth  Streets, 
is  the  immense  H iggms  carpet  factor). 

Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first,  and  Fifty-second  Streets 

call  for  no  special  comment  From  several  blocks  south  of  this  point,  in  fact,  the  cross- 
town  streets  arc  all  much  alike.  A  block  on  either  side  of  Fifth  Avenue,  generally 
across  Madison  Avenue  and  in  a  more  modified  degree  over  to  Seventh  Avenue,  are 
locations  of  extreme  fashion.  While  the  newest  site  for  great  New  York  mansions  is 
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above  Fifty-ninth  Street  on  Fifth  Avenue  or  just  off  it.  only  a  fraction  of  society  has 
as  yet  established  itself  there.  Even  as  far  over  as  Third  Avenue  to  the  east  there  are 
good  private  residences  on  these  streets,  Beyond  Third  Avenue  it  continues  to  be 
homelike  and  cheerful.  Here  was  once  a  really  good  section  of  New  York  City  ;  now 
upper-class  New  York  has  forgotten  it,  but  the  houses  are  still  comfortable  ;  well-to-do 
German  families  inhabit  them  nowadays.  From  Forty-ninth  Street  to  Fifty-first  Street, 
on  a  bluff  overhanging  the  East  River,  is  Beekman  Place,  full  of  stalely  brownstones. 
Mitchell  Place  leads  up  to  Beekman  Place  from  First  Avenue.  Along  in  this  sec- 
tion the  poverty  of  the  East  Side  has  for  the  moment  vanished  completely.  The  last 
block  on  East  Fiftieth  Street  is  called  DONSCOSIB  Place.  It  terminates  in  the  bluff 
over  the  river  bank 

Along  Park  Avenue  there  are  several  great  institutions,  and  at  Fiftieth  and  Fifty- 
first  Streets  Hie  twin  towers  of  St  Patrick V Cathedral  and  its  adjoining  Orphan  Asy- 
lum overshadow  all.  All  else  are  rows  of  costly  residences.  On  Forty-eighth  Street, 
at  No.  35  West,  lives  Rev  Dr  Charles  H  Eaton;  at  No.  10,  Warner  Van  Norden;  Dr. 
London  Carter  Gray  is  at  No.  l'>  East  Forty-ninth  Street  Augustin  Daly  has  his  home 
at  No.  14  West  Fiftieth  Street;  while  Andrew  Carnegie's  house  is  No.  5  West  Fifty- 
first  ;  and  C  O.  Iselin's  and  Mrs.  Elliot  F.  Sliepard's  are  at  No.  11  and  at  No.  2  West 
Fifty-second  Street,  respectively.  Across  Seventh  Avenue  on  these  streets  a  curious 
region  is  reached— blocks  of  stables,  some  private  and  handsomely  fitted  up,  and 
towering  apartment  houses  alongside.  Between  Broadway  and  Eighth  Avenue  there 
are  only  conventional  New  York  houses,  some  boarding  places,  some  occupied  by 
people  of  moderate  means.  Here  again  the  shabby  genteel  commences  to  unfold 
Beyond  Eighth  Avenue  houses  and  residents  drop  much  in  the  social  scale.  Thence 
to  the  river,  especially  beyond  Ninth  Avenue,  it  is  little  better  than  a  slum. 

Fifty-third  Street,  to  the  east  of  Lexington  Avenue,  shows  only  a  poor  grade  of 
private  houses  of  small  size,  and  of  tenements  ;  nor  is  it  until  Fifth  Avenue  is  reached 

that  it  becomes  of  moment  as  a  residence  street    To  the  west  is  a  hands,,   block 

one  of  the  prominent  residents  is  Mis.  Ward  McAllister.  At  Sixth  Avenue  the  Colum- 
bus Avenue  elevated  turns  into  Fifty-third  Street  ,  thence  to  the  river  front  it  is  a 
gloomy  street  of  tenements,  shops,  warehouses,  stables,  and  hoarding  houses. 

Fiktv  i  miiTH.  FIFTY-FIFTH,  and  Fifty-sixth  Streets. -On  either  side  of  Fifth 
Avenue  there  are  palatial  houses  and  celebrated  residents.  West  Fifty-fourth  Street 
between  Firth  and  Madison  Avenues,  is  one  of  the  best-known  blocks  in  the  city. 
Among  others.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Chauncey  M  Depeu.  and  IsidOr  Wormser  the 
banker,  live  here.  On  East  Fifty -fifth  Street  are  D.  H.  McAlphl  (the  tobacco  magnati  I 
Joseph  Larocque.  and  Robert  Bonner.  In  the  Carnegie  Studio  Building  (connected 
with  Carnegie  Music  Hall)  at  Fifty-sixth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  there  arc.  among 
many  Other  musicians,  authors,  artists,  and  dramatists  of  note.  Clyde  Fitch  and  Walter 
Damrosch. 

To  Third  Avenue  these  streets  abound  in  tenements  from  the  river  side,  though  here 
and  there  a  few  houses  of  a  former  era  suggest  a  better  past.  Fifty-fourth  Street  be- 
tween Lexington  and  Third  Avenues,  is  much  given  to  manufacturing.  On  Fifty-fifth 
and  Fifty-sixth  Streets  some  good  houses  yet  remain.  Between  Lexington  and  Madison 
Avenues,  over  across  Park  Avenue,  are  rows  of  brownstone  dwellings,  high  in  favor. 
The  Fifth  Avenue  blocks  have  already  been  described,  then  come  rows  of  stables  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues,  ami  in  the  next  block  west  apartment  houses  that 
are  costly  to  live  in,  two  hundred  dollars  a  month  being  no  unusual  figure  here,  though 
lower-priced  places  may  be  found;  and  thence  east  of  Broadway  the  commonplace 
again,  and  near  the  river  front  it  is  very  little  better  than  slums. 


CEY  M  DEl'EW  U  S.  SENATOR,  WHO  BEOAME  A  MILLIONAIRE  IN         AT  TIiK  MEADoWBROOK  III'NT  OLUB,  SHOWING  P.  V  COLLIEB,  WHO  HAS 
THE  RAILROAD  BUSINESS  WITH  THE  VANDERBILTS.  MADE  MILLIONS  IS  THE  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS 
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Fifty-seventh  Street,  one  of  the  broadest  unci  finest  streets  in  New  York,  is  almost 
uniform  in  the  high  class  of  its  dwellings  from  Ninth  Avenue  to  First  Avenue.  West  of 
Ninth  Avenue  there  are  a  good  class  of  apartment  and  private  houses.  It  has  precisely 
one  block  that  is  given  over  to  anything:  else  than  handsome  houses,  that  between 
Third  and  Lexington  Avenues;  here  business  prevails  exclusively.  All  else  in  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  are  residences.  The  blocks  to  the  east  and  west  of  Fifth  Avenue  have 
probably  more  well-known  millionaires  and  society  personages  than  any  other  two 
blocks  in  America.  To  the  east,  at  No.  1.  is  Hermann  Oelrichs ;  at  No.  2,  the  graystono 
feudal-like  castle  of  Collia  P.  Huntington.  West  of  the  'Avenue"  live  No.  1,  Cor- 
nelius  Vandcrbilt ;  No.  2,  Harry  Payne  Whitney  ;  No.  4,  J.  H.  Roosevelt;  No.  C,  John 
S  Kennedy  No  12,  ex-Mayor  William  L.  Strong;  No.  22,  Ralph  N.  Ellis,  of  Meadow- 
brook  fame  as  master  of  whip  ;  No.  35,  W.  J.  Schieffelin.  On  the  southeast  corner  of 
Sixth  Avenue,  in  the  famous  studio  building,  the  Sherwood,  are  such  representative 
American  artists  as  Edwin  H  Blusllfield,  Carroll  Beck  with,  William  A.  Collin,  Muller 
Ury,  J.  A.  Dolph,  and  Carlton  Chapman. 

Across  Seventh  Avenue,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  this  street,  is  the  huge  apartment 
hotel  Osborne-  Other  notable  apartments  arc  on  either  side  of  the  way.  There  are  no 
finer  buildings  of  tins  class  in  all  New  York.  Here  is  also  the  beautiful  building  of  the 
Architectural  League  and  American  Fine  Arts  Society.  Near  Ninth  Avenue  lives  the 
Rev  R  S.  MaoAi'thur,  the  famous  Baptist  minister. 

RIVERSIDE  TERRACE  is  between  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-ninth  streets  on  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  Bast  River.   Nice  private  houses  with  plots  of  ground  line  the  street 

FIFTY-EIGHTH  STREET'S  most  notable  section  is  at  the  Plaza:  the  Bolkenhayn, 
a  most  exclusive  apartment,  is  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  next  to  it  is  the 
famous  Riding  Club.  Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues  are  great  apartments.  To 
both  east  and  west  of  these  three  center  avenues  are  cheaper  apartments  and  houses, 
tenements  and  stables.  (W.  T.  Wardwell,  of  Prohibition  fame,  lives  on  this  street 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues.) 

FIFTY-NINTH  STREET  is  another  great  crosstown  thoroughfare;  between  Eighth 
and  Fifth  Avenues  it  is  known  as  Central  Park  South.  Here  there  are  superb 
apartment  houses,  famous  hotels  and  clubs.  The  most  noted  of  the  apartments  are 
the  Navarro  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  Avenue,  a  row  of  great  buildings  with 
huge  inner  courts.  Hero  one  may  rent  suites  of  rooms  up  to  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  unfurnished.    These  are  "double-decker  flats,"  each  being  built  on  two 

II  ■».  tin  sleeping  rooms  being 

above  the  living  and  reception 
apartments.  No  apartments  in 
New  York  arc  liner  than  these. 
From  all  the  windows  of  these 
blocks  there  is  a  superb  view 
over  the  green  of  Central  Park. 
On  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue 
is  the  great  department  store 
of  Bloomingdale Brothers;  be- 
yond hero  it  is  a  street  of  mis- 
cellaneous businesses  and  fac- 
tories, down  to  the  East  River. 
West  of  Eighth  Avenue  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  presents  for  a 
block  somewhat  the  same  char- 
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acteristics.  Beyond  Ninth  Avenue  (which  here  becomes  Columbus  Avenue)  are  the 
great  institutions,  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  West 
of  hero  the  street  drops  down  a  steep  hill  to  the  Hudson  River. 

With  Sixtieth  Street  commences  a  region  of  New  York  that  is  in  great  part 
newly  built  and  exceedingly  diversified.  Directly  in  its  center,  three  blocks  wide 
and  fifty-one  long,  is  Central  Park.  Close  to  the  Park  on  either  side,  but  especially 
to  the  east,  arc  handsome  residences,  the  side  streets  to  the  east  for  a  distance  of  two 
blocks,  up  very  nearly  to  Eightieth  Street,  being  one  of  the  most  favored  residence 
sections  of  the  city  at  present  The  west  side  being  off  the  Fifth  Avenue  line  is  less 
highly  regarded.  The  rents  asked  in  these  two  districts,  respectively,  tell  the  story. 
On  the  West  Side,  four  thousand  dollars  is  the  limit  for  a  house  ;  twenty-eight  hundred 
dollars  (with  a  few  notable  exceptions)  for  an  apartment ;  while  within  range  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  from  Sixtieth  to  Eightieth  Streets,  the  finest  dwellings  can  not  be  secured  for 
less  than  six  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  nor  the  best  apartments  for  less  than  forty- 
live  hundred  dollars.  However,  most  of  the  residents  on  and  near  Fifth  Avenue  own 
the  houses  in  which  they  live. 

Sixty-first.  Sixty-second,  Sixty-third,  Sixty-fourth,  Sixty-fifth.  Sixty- 
sixth,  Sixty-seventh,  Sixty-eighth,  and  Sixty-ninth  Streets  display  the  same 
general  characteristics.  From  the  East  River  to  Second  Avenue  the  blocks  are 
those  of  a  tenement  region.  Only  the  high  ground  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  East  River 
here,  sloping  gradually  to  the  north,  and  the  wide  avenues  (Avenue  A  and  First 
Avenue)  redeem  this  part  of  the  city  from  actual  squalor.  The  crosstown  streets  are 
closely  built  up,  but  the  avenues  mentioned  have  many  vacant  lots,  and  there  is  ample 
-round  for  the  children.  Because  of  this  bill  and  the  swift-flowing  current  of 
the  river  at  these  points  there  are  no  docks  or  piers  as  farther  downtown.  The  view  to 
the  east  overlooks  the  public  buildings  for  the  unfortunate  and  criminals  of  both 
sexes  on  Black  well's  Island— structures  of  rough  gray  stone,  that  are  picturesque  at 
this  distance— and  beyond  is  the  Long  Island  shore. 

The  people  living  here  arc  in  great  part  Germans  of  the  mechanic  class,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Irish.  Of  later  years  many  Bohemians  have  crept  in,  and  now  almost 
completely  populate  certain  blocks.  Old-fashioned  tenements  comprise  the  bulk  of 
the  buildings,  with  rows  of  small  brick  private  houses  here  and  there  (mainly  let  out 
in  floors),  and  a  few  minor  manufactories,  Fourteen  dollars  a  month  is  the  average 
price  of  an  apartment  or  flat,  Many  lots  are  yet  vacant  but  they  are  probably  des- 
tined for  cheap  modem  flat  houses. 

Between  Third  and  Second  Avenues,  along  these  streets,  the  district  improves  very 
little.  On  a  raised  structure,  between  Sixty-lifth  and  Sixty-seventh  Streets,  and  these 
two  avenues,  are  the  car  yards  of  the  Third  Avenue  elevated  railroad.  Tenements  alter' 
nate  with  private  houses,  few  of  which  are  occupied,  however,  by  a  single  family. 
( Iver  the  two  blocks,  from  Third  to  Fourth  there  Park)  Avenues  these  streets  begin  to 
change.  Here  is  the  edge  of  the  fashion  a  trifle  farther  westward.  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first 
and  Sixty-second  Streets  for  these  two  blocks  show  almost  solid  rows  of  brownstone 
dwellings.  The  streets  immediately  above  are  filled  largely  with  the  stables  of  the 
rich,  medium-class  apartments,  and  with  the  brick  and  stone  piles  of  the  great  chari- 
table institutions  that  are  chief  features  of  the  upper  East  Side.  The  blocks  from 
Park  Avenue  to  Fifth,  especially  the  blocks  west  of  Madison  Avenue,  contain  the 
finest  residences  of  this  part  of  Manhattan,  these  buildings  being  only  surpassed  by 
those  fronting  directly  on  Fifth  Avenue  from  Fifty-ninth  Street  up,  No  expense  has 
been  spared  in  the  construction  of  these  houses,  and  they  are  of  varied  designs.  Many 
of  them  are  literal  palaces  both  without  and  within.    Those  most  beautiful  orchi 
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tecturally  lie  between  Madison  and  Fifth  Avenues,  the  residences  between  Madi- 
son and  Park  Avenues  being  generally  of  the  older  New  York  type  Of  unadorned 
brownstone. 

Some  of  New  York's  most  noted  men  live  hero.  On  East  Sixty-second  Street,  at 
No.  19;  lives  ex-Justice  .Joseph  F.  Daly:  at  No.  25,  General  Frederick  D.  Grant: 
Carl  Schurz  has  his  liome  at  No.  10  East  Sixty-fourth  ;  and  Seth  Low,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  at  No.  30;  at  No.  8  East  Sixty-sixth  Street,  Dr.  George  P.  shindy 
lives;  John  D.  Crimmins's  home  is  at  No.  40  East  Sixty-eighth  Street  ;  on  EBost  Sixty- 
ninth  live  John  Claflin  and  Elihu  Root  at  Nos.  23  and  25  respectively. 

West  of  Central  Park  the  character  of  these  streets  again  changes.  To  Tenth 
Avenue  the  land  is  only  partly  built  upon.  Except  in  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth 
Streets,  where  there  are  rows  of  very  good  modern  brownstone  houses,  the  structures 
that  have  pone  up  are  mainly  apartment  houses  of  the  cheaper  order,  tenanted  by  a 
shifting,  migratory  population.  The  two  blocks  noted  above  have  substantial  rest- 
donees,  but  elsewhere  this  territory  seems  in  a  transition  stale,  waiting  to  have  its 
future  character  determined. 

Beyond  Tenth  Avenue  there  stretches  one  of  the  most  crowded  tenement  districts 
of  New  York.  In  these  great  barracks  of  houses  live  Scandinavians,  negroes,  and  a 
host  of  representatives  of  other  nationalities.  Most  of  the  men  of  these  tenements 
work  in  the  New  York  Central  yards  along  the  Hudson  River  shore.  Sixtieth  and 
Sixty-first  Streets  from  Tenth  Avenue  can  boast  of  what  are  probably  the  steepest 
hills'  in  all  New  York.  The  effect  of  the  tenement  roofs,  looking  down  these  streets, 
is  novel  in  the  extreme.  The  streets  are  poorly  lighted,  and  the  squalor  is  groat  The 
blocks  are  very  long  here,  and  several  of  them,  it  has  been  stated  by  statisticians,  have 
more  human  beings  living  on  them  than  have  any  other  blocks  in  the  city  Besides 
the  railroad  yards  here  there  are  gas  tanks  and  lumber  yards.  This  region  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  that  of  Central  Park,  only  three  blocks  distant.  Many  lots  along 
West  End  Avenue  ure  yet  unoccupied,  and  some  of  them  are  masses  of  the  original 
rock  of  Manhattan  Island.  This  region  was  formerly,  before  the  \\  est  Side  was  started 
—that  is,  in  the  1870's— a  headquarters  for  gangs  of  roughs,  selected  because  of  its 
wildness  and  the  hiding  places  among  its  rocks.   These  characteristics  have  not  as  yet 

altogether  vanished  from  it 

SEVENTIETH  and  SKVESTY-nnsT  KTUKKTS  until  Third  Avenue  is  reached  show  at 
their  eastern  ends  tenements  and  apartments,  of  better  class  on  the  whole,  and  are 
newer  than  those  of  the  streets  in  the  sixties.  From  Third  Avenue  westward  there 
are  rows  of  good  brownstone  houses.  At  Park  Avenue  again  begin  tho  houses  of 
fashion,  being  of  tho  same  character  as  those  of  the  streets  below.  Here  prices  of 
land  and  rents  are  fabulously  high.  This  spot  is  practically  the  geographical  center  of 
the  new  Murray  Hill  of  New  York. 

Across  Central  Park  these  streets  are  the  southern  boundary  of  the  favored  section 
of  the  West  Side.  Between  the  Park  and  Columbus  Avenue  they  are  closely  bu.lt  up 
With  brownstone  mansions  of  novel  design.  Few  bring  less  rental  than  two  thousand 
dollars  The  blocks  between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues  fall  a  little  oil, 
having  on  them  some  ordinary  apartments.  Across  the  Boulevard  (Broadway  as  il 
now  is  officially),  however,  these  streets  regain  their  former  tone,  this  being  especially 
the  ease  w ,th  Seve.it  v-lirst  Street.  The  architecture  of  thisstreotOn  its  last  Hook  (west 
of  West  End  Avenue)  is  exceedingly  attractive,  many  of  the  residences  being  of  the 
American  basement  order,  and  while  and  gray  stone  being  freely  used.  Seven  ictl, 
Street  is  the  first  of  the  West  Side  streets  not  to  run  down  to  the  river  This  street 
and  Seventy-first  Street  end  in  a  terrace  overlooking  the  New  York  Central  Rail 
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road  yards  and  its  roundhouse       The  Sherman  Square  Motel  is  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  West  Seventy- first  Street 

SKVESTY-8KCOND  STKKKT  po-  in  individuality  quite  its  own.    It  is  one  of  the 

broadest  of  New  York  streets,  anil  even  far  over  east  stands  WOll  residculiallv.  Fast 
of  Park  Avenue  are  rows  of  excellent  brownStona  dwellings,  with  occasional  apart 
ment  houses  of  good  clans.  Along  its  entire  length  it  is  one  of  the  ploosuntost  of  rosi 
donco  streets.  Close  to  Park  Avenue  is  a  region  of  especially  attractive  homes  with- 
out the  weight  of  dignity  and  fashion  |M>sscMed  by  those  fringing  I  lontral  Pork  and  on 
its  immediate  sido  streets,  yet  handsome  when  viewed  from  without,  exquisitely  fur- 
nished within.    In  this  vicinity  live  very  many  of  New  York  ,  moll  cultured  ami 

wealthiest  Germans. 

\t  tli  ner  ill  Madison  A  venue,  and  from  there  to  the  Park.it  East  Scvcnly- 

second  Street's  finest  block.  On  tho  northwest  corner  the  famous  Tiffany  mansion 
stands.  Along  here  an-  several  Superb  apartment  houses,  actually  private  hotels,  as 
elaborate  as  any  similar  buildings  in  America.  At  this  point  is  n  favorite  entrance 
to  the  Park.  On  East  Seventy-second  Street  there  reside,  among  others,  Moses  Taylor 
No.  ft  ;  Colonel  William  Jay.  No.  22 ;  and  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  No.  2-1,  at  tho  corner  of 
Madison  Avenue. 

Seventy-second  Street,  west  of  Central  Park,  is  the  most  fashionable  street  of  the 
West  Side.  Here  rent*  touch  thoir  highest  point  west  of  the  Park.  Its  first  block 
is  distinguished  by  lofty  hotels  and  apartment  house*.  There  are  also  line  rows  of 
private  residences.    Nathan  Straus  live,  at  No.  27.    Fi  I  Columbia  Avenue  to  tho 

Riverside  Drive  (which  commences  at  this  point)  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  hand 

some  dwellings,  the  first  block  largely  of  hrownstone,  the  second  tWO  ohioflj  of  granite 
and  reddish-brown  blocks.    There  is  a  constant  stream  of  equipages  each  afternoon 
over  this  street.    It  is  the  ribbon  of  driveway  binding  tho  Park  and  Riverside  Drive, 
It  is  an  COSy  task  to   group  together  the  nine  cross  streets  immediately  ahove 

Seventy-second  Street,  Seventy  nun i>,  Seventy-kocktii,  Sevkntykiktii.  Skvknty- 
8IXTH,  Seventy-he  vknth,  Sbvknty-kiciiitii,  Skmmi  ninth,  Khhitiktii,  Ekiiitv- 
kihsT  They  are  stin  ts  that  differ  little  from  each  other.  At  their  eastern  end  tene- 
ments, varying  from  poor  to  good,  lino  both  sidewalks.  The  solo  exception  to  bo  noted 
is  in  the  case  of  Seventy-ninth  Street,  which  is  a  wide  city  highway,  and  even  beyond 
Third  Avenue  toward  tho  river,  him  rows  of  good  dwellings  of  brownstone,  together 
with  apartments  of  good  class.  Close  to  Third  Avenue,  on  the  other  streets,  the  habi- 
tations are  of  a  very  indifferent  sort,  the  whole  having  a  general  likeness  to  the  down- 
town slums.  W.  sl  of  these  the  neighborhood  is  in  an  unsettled  state.  Except  in  the 
caw  of  Seventy-ninth  Street,  through  its  length  of  complete  respectability,  the  blocks 
here  are  a  jumble  of  buildings,  old  and  new.  of  apartments,  of  a  cheap  grade  and  of  old 
houses,  frame,  brick,  and  brownstone,  that  are  never  more  than  fair 

West  of  Lexington  Avenue  on  these  streets  the  neighborhood  vastly  improves. 
There  are  a  few  stable*  near  Park  Avenue  and  a  few  great  institutions  of  charity,  but 
in  the  main  here  are  dwellings  of  the  flnor  sort  In  this  region  are  the  northern 
OUtposU  of  fashion,  and,  for  want  of  eligible  sites  farther  down,  many  of  New  York's 
millionaires  arc  building  on  these  lots.  There  are  a  number  of  mansions  planned  to 
be  built  in  this  locality.  At  present  Iota  are  still  to  bo  had,  though  each  month  sees 
fewer  of  them. 

Along  this  group  of  streets,  west  of  Central  Park  to  the  Hudson  River,  is  a 

residence  district  only  second  in   importance  and  desirability  to  Soventy-se  id 

Street  The  dwellers  here  are  not  as  a  rule  of  the  old  and  historic  New  York 
families  or  very  wealthy  as  a  class,  but  all  are  people  exceedingly  well-to-do,  a  fair 
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proportion  of  thorn  are  Hebrews,  and  many  are  former  residents  of  other  cities  who 
have  found  here  the  best  value  for  their  money. 

Bet  ween  Central  Park  West  and  Columbus  Avenue  are  the  finest  and  the  costliest 
of  these  houses.  Generally  they  are  plain  of  architecture,  but  of  elaborate  fittings 
within.  Very  nearly  all  have  been  built  during  the  past  ten  years.  Three  thousand 
dollars  represents  the  average  sum  of  rental,  and  many  are  owned  by  the  people  that 
live  111  them.  The  blocks  between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues  have  houses  of 
not  nearly  so  fine  a  class,  though  they  are  attractive  and  novel  in  architecture.  Am- 
sterdam Avenue  and  the  Bouleviml  branching  off  from  each  other  at  Seventy-second 
Street,  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  there  is  still  space  between  them  on  these 
streets.  What  there  is  is  taken  up  mainly  by  apartment  houses  of  fair  class  and 
stables. 

West  of  the  Boulevard,  a  distance  of  one  block  to  Riverside  Drive  and  Park,  where 
these  streets  end,  the  residences  are  much  liner.  They  are,  in  great  measure,  of  colo- 
nial style,  with  graystone  exteriors  out  in  artistic  designs.  What  is  known  as  a 
"typical  New  York  city  block"  (that  is.  of  brownstone)  does  not  exist  here  at  all. 
On  these  streets  very  nearly  all  the  land  has  been  built  upon.  These  are  modern  New 
York  homes  in  the  best  sense  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  streets  there  is  a  fine  vista, 
showing  the  Hudson  and  the  Palisades  or  the  Jersey  shore.  Seventy  ninth  Street 
alone  runs  down  to  the  river's  bank. 

A  feature  of  this  region  is  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  on  the  plot 
known  as  Manhattan  Square,  bounded  by  Seventy-seventh  and  Eighty-lirst  Streets, 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Central  Park  West.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  will, 
when  finished,  .  over  the  entire  square.  This  square  makes  the  north  side  of  Eighty- 
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first  Street  and  the  south  side  of  Seventy-seventh  Street  especially  desirable  for  resi- 
dences, and  there  are  some  particularly  handsome  houses  on  both  streets.  On  Eighty- 
first  Street  near  the  Boulevard  some  dilapidated  old  buildings  yet  remain. 

ElOHTY-SECOND,  ElOHTY-THIRD,  ElGHTY-FOURTH.  and  ElGHTY-FIFTH  STREETS,  from 

the  river  to  Third  Avenue,  comprise  tenements  old  and  new,  quarters  that  can  not  be 
called  slums  and  are  yet  commonplace.  Interspersed  with  these  are  some  old  houses 
of  an  era  long  since  passed.  The  blocks  to  the  westward  show  tenements  and  old 
houses,  with  some  brownstone  fronts  of  the  regulation  typo.  The  stroller  suddenly 
realizes  that  he  is  far  uptown,  and  is  in  a  different  stratum  of  New  York  life.  This  is 
ipparent  on  these  streets  east  and  west  of  Madison  Aveuue.  Instead  of  the  superb 
mansions  a  block  or  so  below,  there  now  extend  to  Fifth  Aveuue  itself  ordinary  apart 
ment  houses  and  several  stables.  Eighty-second  and  Eighty-third  Streets,  between 
Central  Park  and  Madison  Avenue,  can  boast,  however,  of  private  houses  of  fair  class 
But  the  tone  of  the  region  has  completely  changed.  The  almost  unbroken  rows  of 
private  houses  in  the  seventies  now  give  way  to  well-defined  "flatland." 

Between  Central  Park  West  and  Columbus  Avenue  these  four  streets  are  tilled 
from  corner  to  corner  with  brownstone  dwellings  of  excellent  type.  Across  Columbus 
Avenue  thete  are  private  houses  and  apartment  houses  in  about  equal  proportion. 
Eighty-fourth  Street,  betweeu  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues,  is,  however,  two 
solid  rows  of  apartment  houses  without  a  break.  Eighty-third  street  in  the  same  block 
has  a  jioorer  class  of  apartments.  The  apartments  through  these  streets  rent  from 
forty  to  seventy  dollars  a  month,  in  some  cases  higher  or  lower  Beyond  Amsterdam 
Avenue  to  the  river  there  are  some  vacant  lots  on  these  streets,  apartments  of  about  the 
same  character,  and  houses  much  smaller  and  less  pretentious  than  those  in  the  side 
streets  near  West  End  Aveuue,  lower  down. 

In  Eighty-sixth  Street  New  York  has  another  of  its  broad  cross  town  avenues. 
Eighty-sixth  street  is  not  another  Seventy-secoud  or  Fifty-seventh  Street,  however,  as 
regards  its  buildings.  Its  best  portion  is  on  the  West  Side,  w  here  it  is  an  avenue  of 
dignity  anil  substance.  East  of  Central  Park,  save  for  a  few  curious  old  frame  build- 
ings and  a  general  air  of  picturesqueness,  it  is  of  little  importance.  Its  far  eastern  end 
is  largely  given  up  to  apartments  of  moderate  price.  Between  Second  and  Third  Ave- 
nues it  is  irregularly  built  up,  and  the  habitations  show  themselves  to  be  those  of  the 
lower  middle  class.  Beyond  the  street  takes  on  an  air  of  business  with  a  multiplicity 
of  small  shops,  and  these  are  followed  by  apartments  of  the  same  order.  Old  frame 
structures  mixed  in  with  dwellings  of  all  sorts  succeed,  and  East  Eighty-sixth  Street 
ends  at  the  Park  with  an  apartment  house  or  two  and  another  bunch  of  old  framo 
dwellings,  together  with  a  car  stable.  Across  the  Park  Ibis  street  has  two  blocks  of 
fine  houses,  including  some  excellent  specimens  of,  the  American  basement  house 
between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues.  From  this  point  to  the  river  that  part 
which  is  built  is  well  built  in  modern  dwellings,  generally  of  graystone.  The  street 
runs  down  across  the  Riverside  Drive  to  a  pier  beyond  the  Now  York  Central  tracks. 

With  Eighty-seventh  and  Eighty-eighth  streets  end  the  representatively  first- 
class  streets  of  the  West  Sale,  except  that  west  of  the  Boulevard  to  the  river  on  all 
the  streets  up  t . .  (  )ne  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street  are  handsome  private  rcsidenecs.  •  >ver 
east  of  the  Park  these  two  streets  have  only  the  ordinary  grade  of  apartments,  m 
some  cases  tenements  pure  and  simple  with  some  old  houses  here  and  there  Between 
Central  Park  West  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  however.  Eighty-seventh  and  Eighty- 
eighth  Streets  form  a  handsome  residence  section,  many  of  these  dwellings  being  of 
graystone  and  artistically  designed.  Beyond  the  Boulevard  they  show  smaller  houses, 
w  ith  stables  and  coal  yards. 
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Eioiity-ninth,  Ninetieth,  Ninety-first,  Ninety-second,  Ninety  third.  Ninety- 
fourth,  Ninety-fifth,  Ninety-sixth,  mid  Ninety-seventh  Streets  are,  went  of  the 
Park,  residence  streets  of  private  houses  interspersed  with  a  few  good  apartments; 
Ninety-eighth,  Ninety-ninth.  One  Hundredth,  One  Hundred  and  First,  <  not  Hun- 
dred and  Second,  and  One  Hundred  and  Third  Streets  are  (also  weal  of  tlio  Park) 
of  not  nearly  so  desirable  a  character,  being  almost  entirely  medium  clas*  and  poor 
apartments  until  Amsterdam  Avenue  is  reached,  west  of  which  lire  nice  private  houses. 

although  much  of 
the  territory  has  not 
been  built  upon. 
Ninety -first  Strcot, 
west  of  the  Boule- 
vard, lias  some  prOttj 
dwellings  of  tlio  colo- 
nial t.V|ie.  elsewhere 
apartment  houses  of 
fair  class  alternate 
with  rooks  that  have 
not  yet  been  cleared 

away  A  few  shanties 
inhabited  by  squat 
tors  are  a  curious 
feature.  From  the 
Blast  River  to  Fifth 
Avenue    on    all  of 

these  streets  are  tene- 
ments of  the  poorest 
class :  some  arc  new 

mid  ornate,  others  of  the  ramshackle  sort  In  many  places  there  are  vacant  lots.  Be- 
tween Ninety-sixth  and  Ninety-seventh  Streets  and  First  and  Second  Avenues  are 
yards  of  the  Second  Avenue  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railroad.  From  the 
foot  of  Ninety-second  Street  runs  a  ferry  to  Astoria,  Long  Island  Thoro  are  few 
more  genuinely  desolate  slums  in  New  York  than  this  region.  Not  a  ray  of  piclur- 
esqueness  relieves  it.  Along  here,  on  Park  Avenue,  the  viaduct  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  begins,  making  the  surroundings  even  more  grim.  In  Ninety-sev 
enth  Street,  near  Third  Avenue,  there  is  a  hint  of  an  Italian  settleineni  though  tittle 
Italj  "  is  still  several  blocks  farther  to  the  north.  Scattered  among  the  tenements  are 
many  small  manufactories  All  this  region  is  "hill  and  dale,"  extremely  steep  hills 
and  little  valleys.  West  of  Park  Avenue  conditions  improve,  hm  nol  greatly.  The 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  on  the  cross  streets— and  there  is  much  unimproved 
properly  still— are  almost  without  exception  cheap  apartment  houses. 

The  next  group  of  streets  is  from  One  HUNDRED  AND  Third  Street  to  ONE  HUN- 
DRED and  Ninth  Street  inclusive.  "Little  Italy,'. me  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
picturesque  Italian  colonics  in  New  York,  commences  at  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Street,  to  the  east  of  Second  Avenue.  It  extends  to  the  river,  and  has  gradually  crept 
uptown,  until  it  has  reached  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  I  Ino  Hundred  and 
Fifth.  One  Hundred  and  Sixth.  One  Hundred  and  Seventh,  One  Hundred  and  Eighth, 
and  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Streets  are  all  under  its  spoil.  The  u  nemenla  that 
lino  these  streets  are  not  much  to  look  at  in  themselves,  but  the  quaintly  furnished 
rooms  in  them,  the  tire  escape*  loaded  down  with  household  goods  of  many  sort*,  the 
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gay  lines  of  "  wash,"  the  small  shop*,  and  the  street  scenes,  make  up  a  pioturo  that 
never  luses  its  interest 

West  of "  Little  Italy"  to  tho  Park— hen'  boingtho  Park's oxtreino  northern  limit— 

these  streets  have  little  in  the  way  of  doflni  to  character  Much  of  the  territory  consists 
of  vacant  lots.  Within  u  block  of  the  Park  moderate  priced  apartment*  have  gono 
up,  hul  only  here  mid  there.  Thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  month  will  MOUrQ  very  nearly 
the  best  of  the  Hals  in  this  location.  It  is  au  indclluilc  region,  close  In  I  larlein,  yet 
not  Harlem  il.se!  f  or  partaking  of  Harlem's  chanted  risl  id 

The  eorrespondinir  -in-els  west  of  t'eutral  Park  comprise*  New  York's  real  "Hal 
land."    From  the  Park  to  the  Boulevard  they  are  built  up  in  solid  rows  of  cheap 
apartments,  those  to  the  west  being  the  ohoaposl    "  Ino  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street  has 

some  private  houses,  but  Hals  eover  mosl  of  the  ground.  Mechanics  of  limited 
income,  mid  merchants  in  a  small  way  and  their  clerks  occupy  these  cramped  and 
crowded  quarters.  Beyond  tho  Boulovard  this  portion  of  Now  York  is  just  awakening 
from  its  hundred  years  of  countryside.  There  yet  remain  tumble  down  collages  on 
rocks,  and  quaint  houses  half  a  century  old  .  these  are  interspersed  with  a  few  new 
residence*  of  colonial  type,  and  occasional  small  apartments.    At  One  Hundred  and 

Eighth  Strcot  West  End  Avenue  ends,  merging  Into  the  Boulevard. 

i  ink  Hi  /nuked  and  Tenth  Street  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  Harlem  li  also  figures  as  Hie  northern  boundary  of  Coulral  Park,  and  is  the  drive 
way  connecting  Cuthodrul  ami  Wornhigsido  Hoights,  Grunt's T  b  and  Glarompnt 

with  the  Park,  and  what  is  known  as  Harlem  Plain     One  Hundred  ami  Tenth  Street 

has  nothing  in  tho  way  of  architecture  to  <  imond  it.  and  as  a  strool  is  uol  inter- 
esting, though  of  unusual  width.  Il>  eastern  portion  Ifl  devoted  to  Ihe  Ilalian  ipiarter. 
Around  Madi.sou  Avenue  rise  a  few  uparlincnls.    Beyond,  to  the  we. I.  I heri'  is  little 

except  vacant  lots:  and  when  after  a  steep  hill,  a  block  in  length  (from  <  '"I  !»'*  to 

Amsterdam  Avenues).  Cathedral  Heights  is  reached,  simply  unimproved  property  is 
found,  with  old  frame  house*,  which,  in  improving  the  Street,  have  been  left  far  below 
the  grade,  a  feature  of  the  landscape.  At  tho  corner  of  Ihe  Boulevard  are  hi  \  end  large 
concert  gardens,  which  on  summer  evenings  attract  thousands  of  bicyclists  and  the 
residonts  of  the  neighborhood. 

one  Hundred  and  Eleventh.  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth,  one  hi  nuked  and 

Thirteenth,  one  HUNDRED  and  FOURTEENTH,  Mid  OKI  HUNDRED  \nd  FIFTEENTH 
Streets  constitute  Harlem  s  lower  edge.  Their  eastern  blocks  are  all  '•Little  Italy," 
horo  in  its  most  characteristic  phase.  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street  is  an  espe- 
cially popular  Italian  place  Of  domicile.    These  are-  peOCUfu]  Italians  from  the  north  of 

Italy,  and  the  Stiletto  is  rarely  brought  into  play  here.    Some  old  houw*,  01  private 

residences,  remain  :  but  for  the  most  part  tlio  cheap  new  tenement  is  the  fashion 

Glose  to  Madison  Avenue  thor  •<■  apartmonU  ol  a  somewhat  bettor  class,  and  o  few 

private  houses.  Directly  north  of  the  Park  there  has  been  linle  building,  and  what 
then-  is  is  in  the  form  of  apartment*.    Those,  near  to  St.  Nicholas  and  Lenox  Avenues 

,  and  medium  prices  -  from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  a  month. 

The  rocks  of  Morningside  Bark  bring  lhesi>  *l reels  to  au  abrupl  end  i  in  the 
Height*  al>ove  then'  is  as  yel  little  in  the  way  of  improvement.  St.  Luke  s  Hospital 
and  the  Cathedral  of  SL  John  the  Divine  are  here,  overlooking  Harlem  Plain  The 
Boulevard  is  not  far  from  being  a  country  lane.  Not  all  the  old  collages  once  lining 
it  have  l  1 1  taken  down. 

A  busy,  bustling  street  presents  itself  ill  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTEENTH  STREET. 
Hen'  tin-  lirst  is  seen  of  old  Harlem.  "Little  Italy  "  is  left  behind,  and  from  Third 
Avenue  to  the  river  (a  distance  of  nearly  four  blocks]  there  is  a  vista  of  a  wide  street, 
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wit!)  many  trees  and  quaint,  old-fashioned  frame  houses.  Trees  line  the  curb  to  an 
extent  remarkable  in  New  York.  A  few  cheap  tenements  have  been  built  on  these 
blocks  of  recent  yeara,  but  not  enough  of  them  t..  destroy  the  general  air  of  tin-  street. 
The  picture  presented  here  is  distinctly  pleasing.  West  of  Third  Avenue,  for  the 
distance  of  two  blocks,  large  apartments  take  the  place  of  these  old  dwellings.  Beyond 
these  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  is  built  up  irregularly.  Near  Eighth  Avenue 
lire  apartments,  many  small  stores,  and  miscellaneous  offices;  the  central  portion  is 
given  up  to  lines  of  trolley  cars.    The  street  ends  at  the  foot  of  Morningside  Tark. 

North  "f  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street,  and  east  of  Lexington  Avenue,  is  old 
Harlem,  much  of  which  has  been  left  untouched.  Row  after  row  of  the  old  houses 
yet  remain.  This  is  in  no  sense  n  fashionable  section,  but  many  of  the  residents  have 
boon  there  a  quarter  and  some  half  a  century.  In  general,  One  Hundred  and  Seven- 
im  mm.  (>m  Hundred  and  Eighteenth,  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth,  One 
Hundred  iM'  Twentieth.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-second,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Streets  differ  very  little.  On  the  lots  which  had  been  vacant  for  years  cheap 
apartments  by  the  score  have  of  late  been  erected  Eventually  this  region  will  be 
given  over  to  the  poor.    There  is  little  left  to  remind  one  of  old  Harlem. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street  yet  preserves  some  of  its  old-fashioned  char- 
acteristics, One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Streets  from  Second  Avenue  east,  is  of  the 
old  time.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  third  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
Streeta  have  not  as  yet  been  invaded  by  apartments.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first 
Street,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suddenly  become  a  nest  of  small  shops  and  tenements. 

Along  the  line  of  Madison  Avenue  the  flab-house  builder  has  been  hard  at  work. 
The  cheap  order  of  flats  has  pre-empted  every  foot  of  available  ground  here.  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-third  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets  alone  have 
escaped.  Hero  are  the  old  houses  of  Harlem  clustering  about  the  green  square  of 
many  hills,  known  as  Mount  Morris  Park. 

To  the  northward  of  this  is  New  Harlem,  the  center  of  the  fashion  of  upper  Now 
York  built  within  the  past  twelve  years.  On  either  side  of  Lenox  Avenue,  a  broad 
and  line  residence  street  in  itself,  are  clustered  the  most  notable  dwellings.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-first  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-third  Streets  arc  the  most  favored  These  mv  built  up,  in  great  measure,  with 
excellent  houses  of  brownstone.  The  streets  immediately  below,  along  the  line  of 
Lenox  Avenue,  are  mainly  devoted  to  apartments  of  medium  class.  Evidences  of 
comfort,  if  not  of  extreme  wealth  and  luxury,  abound.  Over  by  Eighth  Avenue 
apartments  of  a  cheaper  order  till  the  streets,  with  occasional  rows  of  private  houses. 
Through  all  this  region  there  are  still  many  vacant  lots. 

Fully  half  of  these  streets  arc  not  cut  through  w  est  of  Morningside  Heights.  At 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street  the  hill  commences  to  descend  abruptly  to  the 
level  of  Manhattan  Street  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  (Maiihattanville), 
and  near  the  foot  of  this  slope  have  been  built  many  cheap  flats. 

ONE  Hundred  and  Twem  y-i- ii- hi  Strei  i  can  best  he  described  as  the  shopping 
street  of  Harlem.  It  is  far  more  than  this  would  seem  to  imply,  however.  Its  east- 
ern end  ia  m  il  ked  w  ith  new  apartments  and  old  buildings.  Old  ami  new  buildings 
alternate,  in  fact,  along  its  entire  length.    In  lis  central  portion  there  are  tine  stores. 

banks,  theaters,  and  churches.    S  f  the  buildings  are  handsome  commercial 

edifices.    Every  hour  of  the  day  sees  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  crowded. 
It  transacts  the  business  of  importance  in  upper  New  York.    The  department  store  of 
II  C  P  Koch  is  as  complete  and  well  managed  as  any  dowii  town. 
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West  of  Eighth  Avenue  the  buildings  are  less  important,  and  the  trade  is  minor. 
Two  blocks  farther  west  all  the  traffic  turns  sharply  into  Manhattan  Street  .  and  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  with  low-priced  apartments  on  either  side,  goes  up 
the  steep  bill  to  Clareinont  At  night  this  street  from  Third  to  Eighth  Avenues  is  a 
great  promenade  for  the  residents  of  Harlem.  It  is  well  provided  with  places  of 
amusement,  from  a  first-class  theater  down  to  " free "  concert  halls.  There  are  several 
respectable  and  popular  restaurants  that  furnish  good  music,  and  in  the  summer  have 
open-air  gardens,  that  attract  large  numbers  of  the  better  class  of  residents— the  Ger- 
mans being  in  the  majority. 

Many  of  the  prettiest  portions  of  Harlem  are  to  be  found  in  the  next  group  of 
streets— One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh, 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth,  One  Hun- 
dri  d  and  Thirtieth,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty 
second.  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third,  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
Streets.  At  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Street  the  Harlem  River  commences, 
taking  here  a  direction  due  northwest.  These  streets,  therefore,  are  cut  off  block 
by  block  on  the  east,  until  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street  Madison  Avenue 
comes  to  an  end. 

The  eastward  portions  of  these  streets  are  given  up  to  manufactories,  lumber 
yards,  and  tenements.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Street  bus,  however,  at  Third 
Avenue  some  good,  old-fashioned  brick  residences.  On  this  same  street,  on  both  sides 
of  Madison  Avenue,  are  rows  of  well-built  brownstone  dwellings.  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-eiglitb  Street  has  many  old-time  frame  houses,  relics  of  Harlem  village.  In 
the  other  streets  cheap  apartments  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-second  Street,  by  the  river,  shows  tenements  of  a  poor  order. 
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The  section  from  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
Streets,  and  from  Fifth  to  Seventh  Avenues  is  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Harlem, 
and  .  specially  is  this  true  in  summer.  Fifth  and  Lenox  Avenues  and  the  side  streets 
between  arc  lined  with  trees,  those  on  the  cross  streets  almost  meeting  overhead.  The 
houses,  without  exception,  are  line,  even  tin-  few  frame  one-  which  linger  here  and 
there  being  exceptionally  well  kept,  and,  presenting  an  air  of  old-fashioned  comfort, 
add  to  instead  of  detract  from  the  charming  prospect.  A  walk  through  these  streets 
can  not  fail  to  elicit  exclamations  of  delight  and  wonderment  from  those  w  ho  are  not 
familiar  with  the  beauties  of  this  well-preserved  section  of  old  Harlem.  Between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues,  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirtieth,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first,  and  One  Hundred  ami  Thirty -second 
Streets,  there  are  good  private  houses,  but  the  trees  which  make  the  character  of  the 
section  farther  east  are  absent.    The  other  streets  between  these  avenues  are  devoted 

chiefly  to  apartments. 

All  these  streets,  above  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  and  One  Hundred  ami 
Twenty-seventh,  stop  abruptly  at  the  high  cliffs  of  St.  Nicholas  Park,  one  short  block 
west  of  Eighth  Avenue.  They  commence  again  at  St.  Nicholas  Terrace  up  on  the 
<  hlls  and  will  all  eventually  extend  to  the  river.  Now,  not  all  of  them  run  through, 
few  farther  than  the  Boulevard,  where  the  rising  ground  of  Washington  Heights  and 
the  bluffs  over  the  Hudson  are  exceedingly  steep,  and  so  rocky  that  less  desirable  sites 
will  be  built  upon  before  these  streets  are  reclaimed. 

One  HUNDRED  and  Thirty- fifth  Street  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  far 
uptown  streets,  possessing  as  it  does  the  most  northerly  crosstown  street-car  line  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Easterly  this  street  commences  at  the  Harlem  River  and  Madison 
Avenue,  and  ends  at  St.  Nicholas  Park,  just  west  of  Eighth  Avenue.  Between  Lenox 
and  Eighth  Avenues  it  is  lined  with  medium-class  apartments.  The  street  is  wide  and 
line,  tjp  on  the  hill  to  the  west  it  is  cut  through  u  distance  of  only  two  blocks,  and 
has  no  buildings. 

North  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth.  Street,  and  east  of  these  cliffs— the  upper  end 
of  the  Harlem  plain— there  are  chiefly  vacant  fields,  the  building  that  has  been  done 
being  close  to  Eighth  Avenue.  One  HUNDRED  and  THIRTY-SIXTH,  ONE  HUNDRED 
AM)  Till UTY  SEVENTH,  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHTH,  and  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 

Thirty-ninth  Streets  show  rows  of  pretty  private  houses  of  modern  type.  On 
tlx*  square  bounded  by  « >ne  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Streets  and  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues  is  presented  a  novel  plan  for  the 
building  of  a  large  number  of  houses  on  a  limited  space  and  still  preserve  convenience 
and  comfort.  Instead  of  the  houses  which  are  built  around  this  square  having  small 
separate  yards  in  the  rear  the  entire  space  is  combined  in  an  immense  open  court.  The 
space  of  one  house  is  left  vacant  in  the  center  of  each  row  of  houses,  and  here  is  an 
immense  iron  gate  which  gives  an  imposing  entrance  from  each  street  to  the  court 
within,  which  is  asphalted  anil  provided  with  sidewalk*  and  a  driveway  for  delivery 
wagons.  There  is  still  sufficient  room  to  give  each  house  a  wullcd-iii  space  for  drying 
clothes  and  to  insure  privacy.  Doors  open  through  these  walls  into  the  court  The 
court  is  made  beautiful  by  fountains  and  flower-beds.  On  other  blocks  adjacent,  this 
method  of  building  is  being  adopted.  One  HUNDRED  and  Fortieth  Street  has 
both  apartments  and  private  dwellings  of  a  fair  class.  None  of  these  streets  run 
farther  than  the  cliffs  of  St.  Nicholas  Park.  One  HUNDRED  and  FORTY-KIRST  STREET 
IS  the  lirst  to  extend  through,  this  running  up  the  hill.     ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FoRTY- 

SKOOND,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fori •y-fouhth 
Streets  have  no  especial  characteristics,  their  buildings  being  largely  ordinary  apart- 
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ment  houses.  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Street  is  a  broad  crosstown  avenue, 
lined  with  good  apartments,  and  extending  up  the  hill  It  is  the  driveway  to  Wash- 
ington Heights  and  Inwood  from  the  Harlem  plain. 

The  streets  above— One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth,  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
seventh,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth,  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
second,  one  Hundred  and  Fifty-third,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth— 
have  varying  characteristics,  Many  of  the  lots  are  yet  vacant,  but  the  buildings 
erected  to  the  west  are  pretty  dwellings  in  light-colored  stones.  A  few  old  buildings 
have  resisted  time  and  the  speculator,  and  continue  to  stand.    These,  as  a  rule,  are 

little   re  than  shanties,  but  there  is  a  notable  exception  to  this  in  a  row  of  fine 

old  frame  houses  (detached)  on  the  south  side  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second 
Street,  between  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard  In  one  of  these  the  famous 
orator  ami  former  District-Attorney,  John  R.  Fellows,  lived  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
On  the  south  side  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Street,  and  on  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-third  Street,  are  rows  of  cheap  apartments.  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth 
Street  is  not  cut  through  west  of  Amsterdam  Avenue,  this  land  being  included  in 
Trinity  Cemetery. 

Above  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Street  there  are  only  vacant  fields,  beyond  an 
occasional  building,  generally  some  old  structure.  This  section  is  known  only  for  a 
horse  market  in  the  vacant  lots  in  the  summer  time,  and  for  the  Polo  Grounds  and 
Manhattan  Athletic  Field,  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street.  This  street 
comes  down  on  a  huge  viaduct,  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  modern  engineering,  from 
the  heights  above,  meeting  the  Central  Bridge  over  the  Harlem.  The  Harlem  River 
Driveway  or  Speedway  begins  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  and  extends 
along  the  river  to  Inwood.    Here  the  Harlem  River  meets  the  cliffs,  and  the  plain  ends. 

These  same  streets  on  the  hill  to  the  west,  known  as  Washington  Heights,  have 
more  of  interest  and  is  a  beautiful  country-like  residence  district  of  detached  houses. 
The  top  of  the  hill  is  reached  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Street.  Here  such 
streets  as  are  cut  through  to  the  east  (none  are  to  the  west)  have  only  vacant  lots. 
It  is  not  until  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Street  is  reached  that  the  dwellings  begin. 

To  the  westward  on  this  street  is  a  row  of  small  houses  of  neat  exteriors.   

Hundred  and  Forty-first  Street,  with  vacant  lots  to  the  east  of  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
shows  new  houses  of  colonial  type,  and  One  Hundred  ami  Forty-second  Street  dwell- 
ings of  equally  good  class.  In  the  midst  of  the  block,  to  the  east,  between  One  Hun 
died  and  Forty-second  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Streets,  are  the  "thirteen 
ire  s"  planted  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  still  standing,  and  inclosed  in  a  circular 
paling  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Streets 
have,  to  the  east,  rows  of  fine  though  small  modern  houses,  generally  of  red  or  gray 
stone.    These  streets  west  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  are  little  built  upon. 

At  this  point  most  of  the  cross  streets  extend  from  St.  Nicholas  Terrace,  at  the  top 
of  the  cliffs  of  St.  Nicholas  Park,  to  the  Boulevard  (Broadway)  only 

East  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  these  streets  have  a  motley  array  of  buildings,  and 
many  vacant  lots.  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street  shows  to  the  passer-by  a  row  of 
comfortable  old-time  houses:  but  the  bulk  of  the  buildings  are  modern  apartments  of 
medium  grade 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  on  account  of  its  viaduct  over  the  cliffs  to 
the  Hudson  River,  is  a  favorite  driveway,  but  has  little  to  boast  of  architecturally  . 
its  buildings  include  apartments,  old  frame  houses,  and  beyond  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
Oil  the  north  side  of  the  street,  11  block  of  very  simple  cottages.    At  the  foot  of  this 
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street,  down  by  the  railroad  tracks,  is  a  large  dilapidated  building,  11  famous  and  fash 
ionable  boarding  house  m  the  70s.  now  tenanted  by  [tali axis. 

Fort  George  is  a  high,  rooky  projection  overhanging  the  intersection  <>f  Ainwtor- 
<lam  Avenue,  Fort  George  Avenue,  and  Eleventh  Avenue.  There  was  a  redoubt  here 
during  the  Revolution.  Now  the  Fort  George  Casino  attracts  as  a  good  place  to  dine 
crowds  of  bicyclists  aud  riders  and  drivers,  Below,  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  for  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  blocks,  is  a  miniature  Coney  Island  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances 
of  merry-go-rounds  and  booths  of  all  descriptions  to  attract  on  holidays  and  Sundays 
immense  crowds  of  foreigners  from  the  lower  East  Side,  who  can  reach  here  by  paying 
a  five-cent  fare  on  the  Third  Avenue  lino.  There  are  also  parks  arranged  for  picnics, 
and  the  lover  of  Nature  can  find  along  upper  Amsterdam  Avenue  man\  stretches  ..f 
woods  in  their  pristine  state,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man 

It  will  be  many  years  before  the  wooded  bluffs  between  Fort  George  and  Inwood  in 
the  valley  below  are  improved  and  the  remaining  numbered  streets  up  to  Two  Hun- 
dredth Street  laid  out.    Building  operations  would  be  exceedingly  costly,  and  the  space 

on  the  island  above,  on  the  plain  of  Inwood,  will  first  n  ivc  attention.    Here  and  on 

Washington  Heights  overlooking  the  river,  down  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street.  Nature  presents  almost  impregnable  barriers  to  the  building  speculator  and 
home-seeker,  although  those  who  have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  hore  must 
feel  well  repaid  in  the  magnificent  surroundings  and  outlook  which  can  be  obtained 
on  no  other  part  of  Manhattan  Island  and  can  be  surpassed  nowhere  in  the  world. 
Land  on  the  bluffs  is  held  at  from  sixty-five  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  fool,  and 
the  expense  of  preparing  a  site  for  building  will  add  greatly  to  this,  so  that  it  is  safe 
to  presume  that  improvements  (!)  will  be  slow,  aud  that  it  will  eventually  be  a  resi- 
dence section  for  the  extremely  well-to-do  only 


The  streets  included  Ix-twocn  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  and  One  Hun 
drod  and  Ninetieth  Street  have  the  same  general  characteristics,  only  those  presenting 

the  least  difficulties  having  boon  owl  through,  No  slreots  north  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fifth  Street  go  through  to  tho  Hudson  River  The  high  pineal  which  land  is 
held,  the  dilllculty  and  expense  of  building,  and  the  lack  of  rapid  transit  combine  to 

make  this  region  leas  subject  to  building  operations  than  undesirable  local  I  in  the 

distant  suburbs  of  New  York.    The  hand  of  man  will  never  lUOCOOd  in  quite  OhlltCI 

ating  the  picturesque  beautj  of  thli  moil  beautiful  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  At 

present  scattered  here  and  there  arc  rows  of  prett\  dwellings  and  often  detached 
houses  surrounded  by  large  lawns.  Them  an-  also  apartments  wilh  rent',  averaging 
from  fifteen  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  All  the  dwellers  on  these  heights, 
as  far  over  OS  Amsterdam  Avenue,  have,  ow  ing  to  tho  extreme  elevalion,  beautiful 
views  of  the  Hudson  and  surrounding  countryside, 

ThO Streets  Of  the  hamlet  of  Inwood  are  numbered  from  Two  Hundred  and  Kirs! 
to  Two  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Streets.    Few  of  these  streets  are  made.    The  avenues 
and  named  streets  cross  each  Other  diagonally.    The  most  Important  of  these  is  Dm  I; 
man  Street,  which  runs  through  from  the  Harlem  River  to  the  Hudson  Rivor.  Beyond 

Inwood,  across  the  Harlem,  is  Klligsbriilge,  Marble  Hill  (a  perfect  little  island  formed 

by  Spuytcn  Duyvil  Creek  and  tho  ETarlom  Rivor),  and  Spuyten  Duyvil 

The  Harlem  River,  rounding  the  northern  ■ml  of  Manhattan,  connects  wilh  the 
Hudson  River,  making  the  famous  borough  an  island  instead  of  11  peninsula.  The 
river  has  been  deepened  hore,  ami  is  known  as  a  ship  canal,  connecting  the  Hudson 
River  and  Long  Island  Sound.  The  furl  her  improvements  which  are  to  be  made  will 
make  of  tins  end  of  the  island  a  busy  shipping  port,  and  the  streets  which  can  now  be 
classed  with  those  of  country  villages  will  become  of  groat  commercial  importance, 
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C  OB  TUB  OPENING  OF  THE  SHIP  OANAL,  SHOWING  A  F1BE  HOAT  THKuWIXO  WATER. 


INDEX  TO  SECTION  I,  MAP 

EXTENDS  SOUTH  TO  LIBERTY  STREET  PROM  UATTEUY  PLACE,  AND 

Albany  Street,  from  Greenwich  Street  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
BatH  rj  Place,  from  Bowling  Green  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
I  leaver  Street,  from  Bowling  Green  northeast  to  Peurl  Street. 
Bridge  Street,  from  State  Street  northeast  to  Broad  Street. 
Broad  Street,  from  Wall  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
•Broadway,  from  Bowling  Green  north  to  Spuyten  Duyvil. 
•Burling  Slip,  from  Pearl  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
Oorlialo  stre-t.  from  Greenwich  Street  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Oedar  Street,  from  Pearl  Street  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Coentics  Alley,  from  Stone  Street  southeast  to  Pearl  Street. 
Coenties  Slip,  from  Penrl  Street  east  to  the  East  River. 
Cuvler's  Alley,  from  Water  Street  east  to  the  East  River. 
Depoyster  Street,  from  Water  Street  east  to  the  East  River. 
Edgar  Street,  from  Trinity  Place  west  to  <Jn.-ei.wirh  Street. 

Exchange  Alley,  from  Broadway  west  to  Trinity  Place. 

Exchange  Place,  from  Broadway  east  to  Hanover  Street. 

Fletcher  Street,  from  Pearl  Street  east  to  the  East  River. 

•Front  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northeast  to  Jackson  Street. 

•Greenwich  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  Gansevoort  Street. 

•Gold  Street,  from  Maiden  Lane  north  to  Frankfort  Street. 

Gouvornour  Lone,  from  Water  Street  east  to  the  Eost  River. 

Hanover  Square  (Pearl  Street),  between  William  and  Hanover  Streets. 

Hanover  Street,  from  Pearl  Street  northwest  to  Wall  Street. 

Jones  Lone,  from  Front  Street  east  to  the  East  River. 

♦Liberty  Street,  from  Maiden  Lane  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

'Maiden  Lane,  from  Broadway  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

Markettield  Street,  from  New  Street  northeast  to  Broad  Street. 

Mill  Lime,  from  Smith  William  Street  east  to  Stone  Street 

Moore  Street,  from  Pearl  Street  southeast  to  the  Bast  River. 

Morris  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Nassau  Street,  from  Wall  Street  north  to  Spruce  Street. 

New  Street,  from  Wall  Street  south  to  Markettield  Street. 

Old  Slip,  from  Pearl  Stm  t  east  to  the  East  River. 

•Penrl  Street,  from  State  Street  northeast,  northwest  and  west  to  Broadway. 
Pine  Street,  from  Broadway  eost  to  the  Eost  River. 
Reetor  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

♦South  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  along  the  East  River  northeast  to  Corlcars  Street. 


OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

KAST  AND  WEST  PROM  THE   EAST  RIVBtt  TO  THE  HUDSON  RIVEU. 

South  William  Street,  from  Broadway  northeast  to  William  Street. 
State  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northwi  ^t  to  Batt<  rj  Place. 
Stone  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northeast  to  William  Street. 
Temple  Street,  from  Thames  Street  north  to  Liberty  Street. 
Thames  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  Grecnwieh  Street. 
Trinity  Place,  from  Morris  Street,  north  to  Liberty  Street. 
Wall  Street,  from  Broadway  east  to  the  East  River. 

♦Washington  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  West  Fourteenth  Street. 
•Water  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northeast  to  East  Street. 

♦West  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  along  the  Hudson  River  to  Gunsevoort 
Street. 

Whitehall  Street,  from  Bowling  Green  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

Whitney  Street,  an  L  north  from  Bridge  Street,  between  Whitehall  and  State  Streets. 

♦William  Street,  from  Hanover  Square  northeast  to  Pearl  Street. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 
Washington  Building,  Broadway  corner  of  Battery  Plaee. 

Bowling  Green  Building  (19  stories-272  feet  6  inches),  adjoining  the  Washington 

Building.  ,  „  , 

Bank  of  Commerce  Building  (20  stories-270  feet),  Nassau  Street  corner  of  Cedar 

Street. 

Empire  Building  (20  stories— 21)3  feet).  Broadway  corner  of  Rector  Street. 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Building.  Broadway,  between  Pine  and  Cedar  Streets. 
Germania  Fire  Insurance  Building,  William  Street  comer  of  Cedar  Street. 
Standard  Oil  Building  (15  stories-263  feet),  Broadway,  between  Beaver  Street  and 
Exchange  Place. 

Welles  Building,  Broadway,  between  Beaver  Street  and  Exchange  1  lace. 
Exchange  Court  Building  (12  stories-160  feet).  Broadway  and  Exchange  Plaee. 
Tower  Building,  Broadway,  adjoining  Exchange  Court  Building. 
Diesel  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Wall  Streets. 
Gillinder  Building  (18  stories)  Nassau  Street  comer  of  Wall  Street. 
Sampson  Building  (13  stories),  Wall  Street,  between  ILmovrr  nnd  Pearl  Streets. 
Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Building  (17  stories),  Broadway,  between  Exchange  Place 
and  Wall  Street. 

American  Surety  Company  Building  (23  stories-300  feet),  Broadway  corner  of  i-ine 
Street. 


Not  entire  in  this  section .  for  other  sections  in  which  the  street  occurs,  see  index  of  each  section. 
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INDEX  TO  SECTION  II,  MAP  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

BXTKNDS  NORTH  TO  H A Y A Rl>  STREET  FROM  JOHN  STREET  ANt>  EAST  TO  THE  EAST  RIVER  FKO*  THE  JUNCTION  OP  PARK  W  AN,)  NKW  CHAMBERS  STREET. 


Batuvia  Street,  from  Roosevelt  Street  northeast  to  James  Street. 
•Baxter  Street,  from  Park  Bow  north  to  Grand  Street. 
'  Bayard  Street,  from  Fdwytli  Street  west  to  Baxter  Street. 
Beckman  Street,  from  Park  Row  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
Birmingham  Street,  from  Henry  Street  southeast  to  Madison  Street,  between  Market 

and  Pike  Streets. 
'Bowery,  from  Chatham  Square  north  to  Seventh  Street. 
'Burling  Slip,  from  Pearl  Street  southeast  to.the  East  Payer. 
( latharine  Slip,  from  Cherry  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
CmiIi. .nn,  Street,  from  Division  Str.it  southeast  to  Cherry  Street. 
►01  iff  Street,  from  John  Street  northeast  to  Hague  Street. 

♦Clinton  Street,  from  East  Houston  Street  south  and  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
Chatham  Square,  at  intersection  »f  Park  Bow  and  the  Bowery. 
"Cherry  Stm  t,  from  Franklin  Square  northeast  to  East  Street. 

Chestnut  Street,  from  Madison  Street  southeast  to  Oak  Street,  between  Pearl  and 

Roosevelt  Streets. 
Ghrystie  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
"Division  Street,  from  Catharine  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 
Dover  Street,  from  Franklin  Square-  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
Doyer  Street,  from  the  Bowery  northwest  to  Pell  Street. 
♦■East  Broadway,  from  Chatham  Square  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 
Firry  Street,  from  Gold  Street  southeast  to  Pearl  Street. 
Franklin  Square  (Pearl  Street),  between  Ferry  and  Frankfort  Streets. 
•Frankfort  Street,  from  Park  Row  southeast  to  Pearl  Street. 
•Front  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  iiorthea-l  to  Roosevelt  Street. 
•Fulton  Street,  from  the  East  River  northwest  and  west  to  the  Hudson  River, 
limine  Street,  from  Cliff  Street  northeast  to  Pearl  Street. 
Hamilton  Street,  from  Catharine  Street  northeast  to  Market  Street. 
•Hoary  Street,  from  Oliver  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 
Jacob  Street,  from  Ferry  Street  north  to  Frankfort  Street. 
James  Street,  from  Park  Row  southeast  to  Cherry  Street. 
James  Slip,  from  Cherry  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
"Jefferson  Street,  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
•Madison  Street,  from  Pearl  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 
Market  Street,  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  Cherry  Street. 
Market  Slip,  from  Cherry  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

Mechanics  Alley,  from  Monroe  Street  southeast  to  Cherry  Street,  between  Market  and 
Pike  Streets. 


"Mott  Street,  from  Chatham  Square  north  to  Bleeeker  Street. 

"Mulberry  Street,  from  Park  Row  north  to  Bleeeker  Street. 

•Monroe  Street,  from  Catharine  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 

New  Bowery,  from  Pearl  Street  north  to  Chatham  Square. 

•New  Chambers  Street,  from  Park  Row  east  to  Cherry  Street. 

Oak  Street,  from  New  Bowery  northeast  to  Catharine  Street. 

Oliver  Street,  from  New  Bowery  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

•Park  Row,  from  Broadway  and  Ann  Street  northeast  to  Chatham  Square. 

•Park  Street,  from  Centre  Street  northeast  to  Mott  Street. 

♦Pearl  Street,  from  State  Street  northeast,  northwest  and  west  to  Broadway. 

Peck  Shp.  from  Water  Street  southeast,  to  the  East  River. 

Pelhum  Street,  from  Monroe  Street  southeast  to  Cherry  Street,  between  Pike  and  Rut- 
gers Streets. 

Pell  Street,  from  the  Bowery  west  to  Mott  Street. 

•Pike  Street,  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  Cherry  Street 

Pike  Slip,  from  Cherry  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

Roosevelt  Street,  from  Park  Row  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

Bose  Street,  from  Frankfort  Street  northeast  to  New  Chambers  Street. 

•Rutgers  Street,  from  East  Broadway  southeast  to  Cherry  Street. 

Rutgers  Slip,  from  Cherry  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

•South  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  along  the  East  River  northeast  to  Corlears 
Street. 

Vandewater  Street,  from  Frankfort  Street  northeast  to  Pearl  Street. 
•Water  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northeast  to  East  Street. 
•William  Street,  from  Hanover  Square  northeast  to  Pearl  Street. 
•Worth  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  east  to  Chatham  Square. 


LIST  OP  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 

Fulton  Market,  Fulton  Street,  between  South  and  Front  Streets. 

Poliee  Gazette  Building,  Pearl  Street  comer  of  Dover  Street. 

Harper  and  Brothers.  Pearl  Street,  between  Ferry  and  Frankfort  Streets. 

Grammar  School  No.  1,  corner  Henry  and  Oliver  Streets. 

Mariner*'  Temple,  Oliver  Street,  between  Henry  Street  and  East  Broadway 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  Worth  Street,  between  Baxter  and  Centre  Streets. 

McAuley  Mission,  Water  Street,  between  Dover  and  Roosevelt  Streets. 

United  States  Hotel,  Water  Street  corner  of  Fulton  Street. 


♦  Not  entire  in  this  section;  for  oilier  sections  in  which  the  street  occurs,  see  index  of  each  section. 
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INDEX  TO  SECTION  III,  MAP  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

EXTENDS  NORTH  TO  FRASKUN  STREET  V ROM  LIBERTY  STREET  ASM.  WEST  FROM  THE  JUNCTION  OF  FA RK  ROW  AND  NEW  CHAMBERS  STREET 

TO  THE  HUDSON  R1VEH. 


Ann  Street,  from  Broadway  caRt  to  Gold  Street. 

Barclay  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

"Baxter  Street,  from  Park  How  north  to  Grand  Street 

•Bayard  Street,  from  Forsyth  Street  west  to  Baxter  Street. 

•Beach  Street,  from  West  Broadway  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Bcekinan  Street,  from  Park  Row  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

Benson  Place,  from  Leonard  Street  north,  between  Broadway  and  Elm  Store  ' 

•Broadway,  from  Bowling  Green  north  to  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

Caroline  Street,  from  Duane  Street  north  lo  Jay  Street. 

Catharine  Alley,  from  Broadway  to  Elm  Street,  between  Worth  and  Leonard  Streets. 

•Centre  Street,  from  Park  Row  north  to  Broome  Street. 

Chambers  Street,  from  Park  Row  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Church  Street,  from  Liberty  Street  north  to  Canal  Street, 

City  Hull  Place,  from  Chambers  Street  northeast  to  Pearl  Street. 

•Cliff  Street,  from  John  Street  northeast  to  Untrue  Street. 

Cortlandt  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Dey  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Duane  Street,  from  Rt.se  Street  northwest  and  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Dutch  Street,  from  John  Street  north  to  Fulton  Street. 

"Elrn  Street,  from  Chambers  Street  north  to  Great  Jones  Street. 

•Frankfort  Street,  from  Park  Row  southeast  to  Pearl  Street. 

Franklin  Street,  from  Baxter  Street  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Fulton  Street,  from  the  East  River  northwest  and  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

'Gold  Street,  from  Maiden  Lane  northeast  to  Frankfort  Street. 

•Greenwich  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  Gahsevoorl  Street. 

Hnrrison  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Hudson  Street,  from  Chambers  Street  northwest  to  West  Fourteenth  Street. 

Jay  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  Bouthwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

John  Street,  from  Broadway  southeast  to  Pearl  Street. 

Leonard  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  east  to  Baxter  Street. 

•Liberty  Street,  from  Maiden  Lane  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Liberty  Place,  from  Liberty  Street  to  Maiden  Lane,  between  Broadway  and  Nassau. 
•Maiden  Lane,  from  Broadway  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

Mail  Street,  from  Broadway  to  Park  Row,  between  the  Post  Office  and  City  Hall  Park. 
Manhattan  Place,  from  Reade  Street  to  Republican  Alley. 

Mission  Place,  from  Park  Street  to  Worth  Street,  between  Baxter  and  Centre  Streets. 

Murray  Street,  from  Broadway  weal  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Nassau  Street,  from  Wall  Street  north  to  Spruce  Street. 

•New  Chambers  Street,  from  Park  Row  east  to  Cherry  Street. 

•North  Moore  Street,  from  West  Broadway  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

North  William  Street,  from  Frankfort  Strecl  north  to  Park  Row. 


•Park  Row.  from  Broadway  and  Ann  Street  northeast  to  Chatham  Square. 

Park  Place,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Park  Street,  from  Centre  Street  northeast  to  Mott  Street. 

•Pearl  Street,  from  State  Street  northeast,  northwest  and  west  to  Broadway. 

Piatt  Street,  from  William  Street  southeast  to  Pearl  Street. 

Reade  Street,  from  Centre  Street  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Republican  Alley,  from  Elm  Street  to  Manhattan  Place. 

Ryders  Alley,  an  L  from  Gold  to  Fulton  Streets. 

Spruce  Street,  from  Park  Row  southeast  to  Gold  Street. 

Staple  Street,  from  Duane  Park  northwest  to  Harrison  Street. 

I  heatol  Alley,  from  Ann  Street  t<>  Beekman  Street,  between  Park  Row  and  Nassau 
Street. 

Thomas  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  Hudson  Street. 

Trimble  Place,  from  Duane  Street  to  Thomas  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Church 
Street. 

Tryon  Row,  between  Park  Row  and  Centre  Street. 
Vcscy  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Warren  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

-Washington  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  West,  Fourteenth  Street. 
•West  Broadway,  from  Vcsey  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 
»West  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  along  the  Hudson  River  to  Gansevoort 
Street. 

•William  Street,  from  Hanover  Square  northeast  to  Pearl  Street. 
•Worth  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  east  to  Chatham  Square. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 

National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  Building  (13  stories),  Broadway  corner  of  Chambers 
Street 

Dun  Building  (15  stories— 223  feet),  Broadway  corner  of  Reade  Street. 

Washington  Life  Building  (10  stories— 273  feet),  Broadway  corner  of  Liberty  Street. 

Graham  Building  1 12  stories).  Church  Street  corner  of  Duane  Street. 

Cushmnn  Building  (12  stories).  No.  174  Broadway  comer  of  Maiden  Lane. 

Gill  Building  (1G  stories),  Maiden  Lane,  between  Broadway  and  Nassau  Street. 

Oorbin  Building  (Chatham  National  Bank),  Broadway  comer  of  John  Street. 

Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Building  (14  stories),  Broadway  corner  of  Duane  Street. 

Postal  Telegraph  Building  (13  stories),  Broadway  corner  of  Murray  Street. 

Dome  Life  Building  (U)  stories),  Broadway,  between  Murray  and  Warren  Streets. 

Liberty  National  Bank,  corner  of  Liberty  and  West  Streets. 

Potter  Building  (12  stories).  Park  Row  corner  of  Beekman  Street. 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  corner  of  Hudson  and  Harrison  Streets. 


•  Not  entire  in  this,  section ,  for  othet  sections  in  which  the  street  occurs,  sec  index  of  each  seotioD. 


SECTION  III,  BOROUGH  OP  MANHATTAN. 


INDEX  TO  SECTION   IV,  MAP  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 


EXTENDS  NORTH  TO  FAST  HOUSTON"  STREET  FROM  TUB  JUNCTION  OF  RUTC 

Attorney  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  t"  East  Houston  Street, 

•Broome  Street,  from  the  East  River  west  mid  southwest  to  Hudson  Street. 

■Gannon  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Third  Street. 

■Cherry  Street,  from  Franklin  Square  northeast  to  East  Street, 

'Clinton  Street,  from  East.  Houston  Street  south  and  southeasl  t"  the  East  River. 

'Columbia  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

Corlears  Street,  from  Grand  Street  southeast  to  South  Street, 

•Delimee.v  Street,  from  the  Bowcr.v  east  to  the  Eosl  River. 

•Division  Street,  from  Catharine  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 

•East  Broadway,  from  Chatham  Square  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 

•Kust  Houston  Street,  from  Broadwoj  easl  i<>  the  East  River. 

Easl  Street,  from  Water  Street  along  the  Knst  River  north  to  Rivirtgtoh  Street. 

•Front  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northenst  to  Jackson  Street. 

•li.M-r.-l;  Sir.-.-!,  Ir        I. inn. I  Str.-el  nortli  I..  Knst  Third  Stmt. 

Gouvemeur  Street,  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  Water  Street. 
Gouverneur  Slij>.  from  Water  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
♦Grand  Si  re  t.  from  Varick  Street  northeast  and  east  to  tin-  East  River. 
■Henry  Street,  from  Oliver  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 
"Hester  Street,  from  Clinton  Street  west  to  Centre  Street. 
Jackson  Stm  t,  from  Grand  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
■Jefferson  Stmt,  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
•Lewis  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Eighth  Street. 
♦Madison  Street,  from  Pearl  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 
•Mangin  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Fourth  Street. 
Montgomery  Street,  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  the  East.  River. 
■Monroe  Street,  from  Catharine  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 


AND  MONROE  STREKTS  AND  EAST  TO  THE  EAST  RIVER  FROM    NORFOLK  STREET. 

•Norfolk  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
Pitt  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

Rachel  Lane,  from  Goerek  Street  to  Mangin  Street,  between  Grand  and  Broome  Stm  ts. 
Ridge  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
•Riviiigton  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  the  East  River. 
■Rutgers  Stm-t.  from  East  Broadway  southeast  to  Cherry  Street. 
Rutgers  Place.  Monroe  Street,  between  Jefferson  and  Clinton  Streets. 
Scammel  Street,  from  Grand  Street  southeast  to  Water  Street. 
♦Sheriff  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
South  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  along  the  East  River  northenst  to  Corlears  Street. 
•Stanton  Stm-t,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  the  East  River. 
Suffolk  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
■Tompkins  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Fourth  Street 
•Water  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northeast  to  East  Street. 
•Willett  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  OX  MAP. 

Grand  Street  Ferry.  East  River,  foot  of  Grand  Street. 

R.  Qoe  and  Company,  Grand  Street,  between  Columbia  and  Sheriff  Streets. 

Public  School  No.  IT.   ncr  of  East  Broadway  and  Gouverneur  Street. 

H..ys'  Industrial  School,  eorner  of  Henry  and  Gouverneur  Streets. 

Educational  Alliance.  East  Broadway  eorner  of  Jefferson  Street. 

St.  Teresa's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  eorner  of  Rutgers  and  Henry  Streets. 

Corlears  Hook  Park  House,  in  Corlears  Hook  Park. 

Public  School  No.  100,  Rivington  Street  eorner  of  Suffolk  Street. 


•  Not  entire  in  this  action;  for  other  sections  in  which  the  street  occurs,  sec  index  of  each  section. 


INDEX  TO  SECTION  V.  MAP  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 


EXTENDS  NOKTH  TO  EAST  AND  WEST  HOUSTON  STREETS  FROM  II A Y A R I)  ANh  WB 

Allen  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

"Baxter  Street,  from  Turk  Row  north  to  Grand  Street. 

•Bowery,  from  Chatham  Square  north  to  East  Seventh  Street. 

•Broadway,  from  Bowling  Green  north  to  Spuytcn  Duyvil. 

•iJnH.ine  Street,  from  the  East  River  west  and  southwest  to  Hudson  Street. 

•Canal  Street,  from  East  Broadway  west  and  northwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Centre  Market  Place,  from  Grand  Street  north  t<.  Broom.-  Sinn,  hetweeu  Centre  and 

Mulberry  Street* 
•Centre  Street,  from  Park  Row  north  to  Broome  Street. 
■ChryBtie  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
•Church  Street  from  Liberty  Stnet  north  to  Canal  Street 
Gortlandt  Alley,  from  Franklin  Street  north  to  Canal  Street. 
Crosby  Street,  from  Howard  Street,  north  to  Bleecker  Street. 
•Delancey  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  the  East  River. 
•Division  Street,  from  Catharine  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 
•Boat  Broadway,  from  Chatham  Square  northeast  to  Grand  Street 
•East  Houston  Street,  from  Broadway  east  to  the  East  River. 
Eldridgc  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston. 
Elizabeth  Street,  from  Bayard  Street  north  to  Bleecker  Street. 
•Elm  Street,  from  Chambers  Street  north  to  Great  Jones  Street. 
Essex  Market  Place,  from  Essex  Street  to  Hester  Street  between  Grand  and  Broome 

Streets. 

K-s.-x  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

•First  Avenue,  from  East  Houston  Street  north  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Street 

Forsyth  Street,  from  Bayard  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
Franklin  Plaee,  from  Franklin  Street  to  White  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Church 
Street 

•Grand  Street,  from  Varick  Street  northeast  and  east  to  the  East  River. 
•Greene  Str.-ct,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  East  Eighth  Street. 
Harry  Howard  Square,  at  intersection  of  Canal  and  Walker  Streets. 
•Henry  Street,  from  Oliver  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 
•Hester  Street  from  Clinton  Street  west  to  Centre  Street. 
Howard  Street,  from  Cut  re  Street  west  to  Mercer  Street. 


B  STREETS,  AND  EAST  \Sl>  WEST  FROM  NORFOLK  STREET  TO  WEST  BROADWAY. 

Jersey  Street  from  Crosby  to  Mulberry  Streets,  between  Prince  and  East  Houston. 

Lispeuard  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  West  Broadway. 

Ludlow  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

Marion  Street,  from  Broome  Street  north  to  Spring  Street. 

•Mercer  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  East  Eighth  Street. 

•Mott  Street,  from  Chatham  Square  north  to  Bleecker  Street. 

•Mulberry  Street,  from  Park  Row  north  to  Bleecker  Street. 

Norfolk  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

Orchard  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

•Pike  Street,  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  Cherry  Street 

•Prince  Street,  from  the  Bowery  west  to  Maedougal  Street. 

•Rivington  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  the  East  River. 

•Second  Avenue,  from  East  Houston  Street  north  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Street. 

•Spring  Street  from  the  Bowery  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Stanton  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  the  East  River. 

Walker  Street,  from  West  Broadway  east  to  Baxter  Street. 

•West  Broadway,  from  Vesey  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 

•West  Houston  Street,  from  Broadway  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

White  Street,  from  West  Broadway  east  to  Baxter  Street. 

♦Wooster  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  West  Fourth  Street. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  Bowery  corner  of  Grand  Street 

Gcrroanio  Bank  Building,  corner  of  the  Bowery  and  Spring  Street 

Silk  Exchange  Building  (12  stories),  corner  of  Broadway  and  Broome  Street. 

Grand  Street,  shopping  district,  Grand  Street,  between  the  Bowery  and  Forsyth  Street 

Mills  House  No.  -1,  Rivington  Street  corner  of  Chrystie  Street. 

Police  Headquarters,  Mulberry  Street  between  East  Houston  and  Bleecker  Streets. 

Puek  Building,  East  Houston  Street,  between  Elm  and  Mulberry  Streets. 

Cable  Building,  Broadway  corner  of  West  Houston  Street. 

New  York  County  Jail,  Ludlow  Street,  between  Essex  Market.  Plaee  and  Broome  Street. 
Miner's  Theater,  Bowery,  between  Broome  and  Delancey  Streets. 


•  Not  entire  in  tins  section;  for  othur  sections  in  which  the  street  occurs,  sci>  index  ot  cucli  section. 


Bowery  Saving)  Bank. 
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SECTION  V.  IIOROUOII  OK  MANHATTAN 


INDEX'  TO  SECTION  VI,  MAT  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 


EXTENDS  KORTn  TO  WKST  HOUSTON  STRBBT  FROM  NORTH  MOORB 

•Beach  Street,  from  West  Broadway  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•Bedford  Street,  from  West  Houston  Street  northwest  to  Christopher  Street. 
•Broome  Street,  from  the  East  River  west  and  southwest  to  Hudson  Street. 
•Canal  Street,  from  East  Broadway  west  and  northwest  to  the  Hudson  Rivet 
Carmine  Street,  from  Variek  Street  northeast  to  Minetta  Lane. 
Charlton  Street,  from  Mucdougal  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Clark  Street*  from  Broome  Street  northwest  to  Spring  Street. 
Clarkson  Street,  from  Variek  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Collistcr  Street,  from  Beach  Street  northwest  to  Laight  Street. 
Oongresa  Street,  from  King  Stroel  northwest  to  West  Houston  Street. 
Dcshrosses  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Dominick  Street,  from  Clark  Street  southwest  to  Hudson  Street. 
•Downing  Street,  from  Variek  Street  northeast  to  Blceckcr  Street. 
•Grand  Street,  from  Variek  Street  northeast  and  cast  to  the  East  River. 
•Greenwich  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  Gansevoort  Street. 
•Hancock  Street,  from  West  Houston  Street  north  to  Bleecker  Street, 
Herbert  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
♦Hudson  Street,  fr.an  Chambers  Street  northwest  to  West  Fourti-cnth  Street. 
King  Street,  from  Mocdougal  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Laight  Street,  from  Canal  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
■Loroy  Street,  from  Bleecker  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•Mocdougal  Street,  from  Spring  Street  north  to  West  Eighth  Street. 
♦Morton  Street,  from  Bleecker  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•North  Moore  Street,  from  West  Broadway  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•Prince  Street,  from  the  Bowery  west  to  Macdougnl  Street. 
Renwiek  Street,  from  Canal  Street  northwest  to  Spring  Street. 
St.  John's  Lane,  from  Beach  Street  northwest  to  Laight  Stret  I 


STREET,  AND  W EST  TO  THE  HUDSON    RIVER   FROM  W EST  BROADWAY. 

St.  Luke's  Place,  north  side  of  St.  John's  Park. 

""Spring  Street,  from  the  Bowery  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•Sullivan  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  West  Third  Street. 
•Thompson  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 
Vandam  Street,  from  Maedougal  Street  southwest  to  Greenwich  Street. 
Variek  Street,  from  Franklin  Street  north  to  Carmine  Street. 
Vestry  Street,  from  ('anal  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
^Washington  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  West  Fourteenth  Street. 
Watts  Street,  from  Broome  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•West  Broadway,  from  Vesey  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 
•West  Houston  Street,  from  Broadway  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•West  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  along  the  Hudson  River  to  Gansevoort 
Street. 

York  Street,  from  St.  John's  Lane  northwest  to  West  Broadway. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP 

Desbrosscs  Street  Ferry,  Hudson  River,  foot  of  Dcshrosses  Street. 
St.  John's  Park  House.  St.  John's  Park. 

St.  John's  Chapel,  Variek  Street,  between  Beach  and  Laight  Streets. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  built  around  u  Raines  Law  hotel,  comer  of  West. 

Houston  and  West  Streets. 
United  States  Pension  Agency.  Canal  Street,  between  Jones  Lane  and  West  Broadwuy. 
Duane  M.  E.  Church,  Hudson  Street,  between  Dominick  and  Spring  Streets. 
W  .ol  Exchange  Building  (10  stories),  West  Broadway  corner  of  Beach  Street. 
Tenth  Precinct  Police  Station  (downtown  station  of  the  Broadway  Squad),  Maedougal 

Street,  between  Spring  and  Prince  Streets. 


•  Not  entire  in  this  section  ,  (or  other  section-  in  wllioh  the  street  occurs,  sec  indox  of  ench  section. 


SECTION   VI,  BOROnMI   OF  MANHATTAN 


INDEX  TO  SECTION  VII,  MAP 

BXTBNDS  NORTH  TO  KAST  FOURTEENTH  STEBBT  FROM  FIRST  STRBET  AND  B 

•Avenue  A.  from  East  Houston  Strecl  aorth  to  East  Ninety-third  Street. 
•Avenue  B,  from  East  Houston  Street  north  to  East  Twentieth  Street. 
Avenue  <'.  from  East  Houston  Street  north  to  East  Eighteenth  Street. 
•Avenue  1».  from  East  Houston  Si  ma  north  to  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

•i  annon  Street,  from  Or  I  Street  north  t"  Fast  Thir.l  Street. 

•Columbia  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

Dry  Dock  Street,  from  East  Tenth  Street  north  to  East  Twelfth  Street,  between 

Avenues  C  and  D. 
•East  Houston  Street,  from  Broadway  east,  to  the  East  River. 
•East  Third  Street,  from  the  Bowery  cast  to  the  East  River. 
♦Enst  Fourth  Street,  from  Broadway  east  to  the  East  River. 
•East  Fifth  Street,  from  the  Bowery  ejist  to  the  East  River. 
•East  Sixth  Street,  from  the  Rower.v  east  t"  the  East  River. 
•East  Seventh  Street,  from  Third  Avenue  enst.  to  the  East  River. 
■East  Eighth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 
•East  Ninth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 
•East  Tenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 
•East  Eleventh  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 
•East  Twelfth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 
•East  Thirteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 
•East  Fourteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 
•First  Avenue,  from  East  Houston  Street  north  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Street 


OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

T  IIOl  STUN  STREET,  AND  EAST  TO  THE  EAST  RIVER  FROM  PIRST  AVENUE. 

•First  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  Avenue  A. 

•Goerck  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Third  Street. 

•Lewis  Street,  from  Grand  Street,  north  to  East  Eighth  Street 

•Mangin  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Fourth  Street 

Manhattan  Street,  from  Fast  Houston  Street  north  to  East  Third  Street,  between 

Lewis  Street  and  Avenue  D. 
•Second  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  Avenue  D. 
•Sheriff  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
•St.  Mark's  Place,  East  Eighth  Street,  between  Third  Avenue  and  Avenue  A 
•Tompkins  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Fourth  Street 
•Willctt  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

LIST  OK  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP 
D.  II.  MeAlpin  and  Company,  Avenue  I>  oorner  of  Tenth  Street. 

Wood's  Memorial  Chapel,  Avenue  A,  between  St.  Mark's  Place  and  East  Ninth  Street. 
Recreation  Pier.  East  River,  foot  of  East  Third  Street. 

St.  Brigid's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Avenue  R  corner  of  East  Eighth  Strecl 

S.  Francis  Hospital,  East  Fifth  Street,  between  Avenues  B  and  0. 

St.  Mark's  P.  E.  Chapel  and  School.  Avenue  A  corner  of  Fast  Tenth  Street 

Eleventh  Ward  Hank.  Avenue  D  corner  of  East  Tenth  Street. 

Eleventh  Ward  Boys'  Lodging  House,  Avenue  B  corner  of  Fast  Eighth  Street. 

Public  School  No.  Hi'..  East  Fourth  Street,  between  Avenues  B  and  C. 


•  Not  entire  in  litis  section;  for  other  loctiuns  in  which  the  street  occurs,  see  index  of  each  section. 
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SECTION  VII,  HOKOnMI  OK  MANHATTAN. 


INDEX  TO  SECTION  VIII,  MAP  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

EXTENDS  NORTH  TO  EAST  AND  WB8T  POUBTEBKTH  STBBET8  PKOM  RUST  A  NO  HLEECKER  STREETS,  AND  EAST  AND  WEST  FROM  F.RST  AVENUE  TO  SIXTH  AVENUE. 


Aster  Place,  from  Broadway  northeast  to  Third  Avenue. 

Battsford  Alley,  from  East  Eleventh  Street  to  East  Twelfth  Street,  between  Second 
ami  Third  Avenue*. 

•Bleeeker  Street,  from  the  Bowery  west  and  northwest  to  Bank  Street. 

Bond  Street,  from  Broadway  east  to  the  Bowery- 

•Bowery,  from  Chatham  Square  north  to  East  Seventh  Street, 

♦Broadway,  from  Bowling  Green  north  to  Spuyteu  Duyvil. 

'Downing  Street,  from  Variek  Street  northeast  to  Bleeeker  Street. 

'East  Third  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  the  East  River. 

•East  Fourth  Street,  from  Broadway  east  to  the  East  River. 

•East  Fifth  Street,  from  the  Bowery  cast  to  the  East  River. 

•East  Sixth  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  lo  the  East  River. 

•East  Seventh  Street,  from  Third  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 

♦East  Eighth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 

•East  Ninth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 

•East  Tenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 

♦East  Eleventh  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  •'■  the  East  River. 

♦East  Twelfth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  bast  to  the  East  River. 

•East  Thirteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 

•East  Fourteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  East  River. 

•Elm  Street,  from  Chambers  Street  north  to  Great  Jones  Street. 

Extra  Place,  from  First  Street  north,  between  the  Bowery  and  Second  Avenue. 

Fifth  Avenue,  from  Washington  Square  north  to  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
Street  and  the  llarlcm  River. 

♦First  Avenue,  from  East  Houston  Street  north  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Street. 

'First  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  Avenue  A. 

•Fourth  Avenue,  from  the  Bowery  at  Fifth  Street  northwest  and  north  to  East  Thirty- 
fourth  Street. 

Great  Jones  Street,  from  Broadway  east  to  the  Bowery. 
•Greene  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  East  Eighth  Street. 

Hall  Place,  from  East  Sixth  Street  i»  East  Seventh  Street,  between  the  Bowery  and 
Sec. ml  Avenue. 

•Hancock  Street,  from  West  Houston  Street  north  to  Bleeeker  Street. 
Jones  Alley,  an  L  from  Bleeeker  Street  to  Shiubonc  Alley. 
Lafayette  Place,  from  Great  Jones  Street  north  to  Astor  Place. 

Macdougal  Alley,  from  Macdougal  Street  east,  between  Washington  Square  and  West 
Eighth  Street. 

•Macdougal  Street,  from  Spring  Street  north  to  West  Eighth  Street. 
•Mercer  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  East  Eighth  Street. 
Minotta  Lane,  from  Macdougal  Street  north  to  Sixth  Avenue. 
Minetta  Stm  t,  from  Bleeeker  Street  to  Minetta  Lane,  between  Macdougal  and  Car- 
mine Streets. 

•Second  Avion.-,  from  East  Houston  Street  north  t..  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Street 

■Second  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  Avenue  D. 


Sh inborn?  Alley,  from  Jones  Alley  north,  crossing  Great  Jones  Street  between  Elm 

Street  and  Broadway. 
"Sixth  Avenue,  from  Minetta  Lane  north  to  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

Stable  Cut,  an  L  from  the  Bowery  west  between  East  Fourth  Street  and  Astor  Place. 
•St.  Mark's  Place,  East  Eighth  Street,  between  Third  Avenue  and  Avenue  A. 
Stuyvesant  Street,  from  Third  Avenue  northeast  to  Second  Avenue. 
•Sullivan  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  West  Third  Street. 

Third  Avenue,  from  East  Seventh  Street  north  to  the  Harlem  River  and  continues 

in  Bronx  borough. 
♦Thompson  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 
Union  Place,  an  L  from  University  Place,  between  East  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
University  Place,  from  Washington  Square  north  to  Fourteenth  Street 
Washington  Mews,  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  University  Place,  between  Washington 

Square  and  East  Eighth  Street. 
Washington  Place,  from  Broadway  west  to  Washington  Square. 
Washington  Square  North  \ 

Washington  Square  East       ^  BounduriM  of  Washington  Square. 
\Y  ashington  Square  South  I 
Washington  Square  West  / 

•Waverlcy  Place,  from  Broadway  west  to  Christopher  Street. 
•West  Washington  Place,  from  Washington  Square  west  to  Grove  Street. 
•West  Broadway,  from  Vcsey  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 
West  Third  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  Sixth  Avenue. 

•West  Fourth  Street,  from  Broadway  west  and  northwest  to  West  Thirteenth  Street. 
VY.-t  Fighth  Stn-ct,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  Sixth  Avenue. 
West  Ninth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  Sixth  Avenue. 
♦West  Tenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
♦West  Eleventh  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
♦West  Twelfth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
"West  Thirteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
♦West  Fourteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•Wooster  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  West  Fourth  Street. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP 
St.  Denis  Hotel,  Broadway  corner  of  East  Eleventh  Street. 

Ne  w  York  Historical  Society.  Second  Avenue  corner  of  East  Eleventh  Street. 
Second  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  between  East  Tenth  and  East  Eleventh  Streets. 
Tony  Pastor's,  Fust  Fourteenth  Stnet.  in  Tammany  Hall  Building. 
Tammany  Hall.  East  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Irving  Place  and  Third  Avenue. 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Second  Avenue  corner  of  East  Thirteenth  Street. 
American  Book  Company  and  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Law  Department) 

(11  stories),  corner  of  Washington  Square  and  Waverlcy  Place. 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank,  Bowery  corner  of  East  Third  Street. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  Fifth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Thirteenth  Street. 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  between  West  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 


•  Not  entire  in  this  section;  for  other  sections  in  which  the  street  occurs,  see  index  of  ench  section. 
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SECTION  VIII.  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN. 


INDEX  TO  SECTION   IX,  MAT  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH 


EXTENDS  PROM  ST.  JOHNS  PA 


UK  AND  WEST  HOUSTON  STREET  NORTH  TO  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  AND  EAST  AND  WEST  PROM  SIXTH  AVENUE 

TO  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 


Abingdon  Square,  nt  mters.-etiou  of  Hudson  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 

Hank  Street,  from  Greenwich  Avenue  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Barrow  Street,  from  West  Fourth  Str.vl  s,.„thwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Bedford  Street,  from  West  Houston  Street  northwest  to  Christopher  Street. 

Bcthuue  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

'Bleecker  Street,  from  the  Bowery  west  and  northwest  to  Bank  Street. 

Bloomfield  Street,  from  Tenth  Avenue  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

■Carmine  Street,  from  Varick  Street  northeast  to  Minetto  Lane. 

Charles  Lam-,  from  Washington  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River,  between  Charles 

and  Perry  Stints. 
Charles  Street,  from  Greenwich  Avenue  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Christopher  St.vet,  from  Greenwich  Avenue  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Commerce  Street,  from  Bleecker  Street  southwest  and  northwest  to  Barrow  Street. 
Cornelia  Street,  from  Sixth  Avenue  southwest  to  Bleecker  Street. 
■Eighth  Avenue,  from  Hudson  Street  north  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street. 
Gansovoort  Street,  from  Thirteenth  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Gaj  Street,  from  Waverley  Place  north  to  Christopher  Street,  between  Sixth  Avenue 

and  Waverley  Place. 
Greenwich  Avenue,  from  Sixth  Avenue  northwest  to  Eighth  Avenue. 
•Greenwich  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  Gansevoort  Street. 
Grove  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  northeast  to  Waverley  Place. 
Horatio  Street,  from  Cn-cnw  ieh  Avenue  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•Hudson  Street,  from  Chambers  Street  northwest  to  West  Fourteenth  Street,  at  Ninth 

Avenue. 

Jackson  Square,  at  Thirteenth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 

Jane  Street,  from  Greenwich  Avenue  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

,1  -  Street,  from  West  Fourth  Street  louthwest  to  Bleecker  Street. 

"Lero.v  Street,  from  Bleecker  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Little  West  Twelfth  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  west  i„  the  Hudson  River. 
Milligan  Place,  from  Tenth  Street  northwest  between  Greenwich  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
*  Mort. m  Street,  from  Bleecker  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
"Ninth  Avenue,  from  Gansevoort  Street  north  to  Fifty-ninth  Street 
Patchin  Place,  from  Sixth  Avenue  west  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets. 
Perry  Street,  from  Greenwich  Avenue  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 


•Seventh  Avenue,  from  Greenwich  Avenue  north  to  Fifty-Ninth  Street. 

Sheridan  Square,  at  intersection  of  West  Washington  Place  and  West  Fourth  Street 

•Sixth  Avenue,  from  Minetta  Lane  north  to  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

♦Tenth  Avenue,  from  Gansevoort  Street  north  to  Fifty-ninth  Street 

•Thirteenth  Avenue,  from  Gansevoort  Street  northwest  to  West  Thirty-second  Street 

♦Washington  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  Fourteenth  Street. 

•Waverley  Place,  from  Broadway  west  and  northwest  to  Bank  St  n  et. 

Weehawken  Street,  from  Christopher  Street  northwest  to  West  Tenth  Street,  between 

Washington  and  West  Streets. 
•West  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  Gansevoort  Street. 
•West  Washington  Place,  from  Washington  Square  west  to  Grove  Street. 
•West  Fourth  Street,  from  Broadway  west  and  northwest  to  West  Thirteenth  Street 
•West  Tenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•West  Eleventh  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•West  Twelfth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  Rive, 
•West  Thirteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
♦West  Fourteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 


1, 1ST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 
Oyster  Market,  West  Street,  foot  of  Charles  Street. 

Christopher  Street  Ferry  to  Hobokcu,  N.  J..  West  Street,  foot  of  Christopher  Street. 
Ninth  Precinct  Police  Station,  Charles  Street,  between  Greenwich  and  Washington 
Streets. 

New  York  County  National  Bank,  Eighth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Fourteenth  Street. 
Salvation  Army  Headquarters.  West  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Avenues. 

New  York  Savings  Bank,  Eighth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Fourteenth  Street. 

Jefferson  Market  and  Jefferson  Market  Court  House.  Sixth  Avenue,  between  Green- 
wich Avenue  and  West  Tenth  Street, 

Central  Metropolitan  Temple.  Seventh  Avenue,  between  West  Thirteenth  and  West 
Fourteenth  Streets. 

Public  School  No.      comer  of  Hudson  and  Grove  Streets. 


•  Not  entire  in  this  section;  for  other  sections  in  which  the  street  occurs,  see  iudox  of  each  section. 


SECTION  IX,  BOROUOII  OF  MANHATTAN. 


STATUE  OP  ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT,  MADISON  SQUARE  AND  TWENTY-SIXTH 
STREET.    MODELED  BY  Al'O I'STI  S  ST  OAUDENS 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP 

Hunk  for  Savings  of  the  City  of  Now  York,  Fourth  Avenue  corner  of  East  Twenty- 
second  Street. 

United  Charities  Building,  Fourth  Avenue  comer  of  East  Twenty-second  btreet. 
Constable  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  comer  of  East  Eighteenth  Street 
Hunk  ..f  the  Meir.ipuli-.  I'nion  N.juare,  wis!  cmer  of  East  Sixteenth  Street. 
New  York  S.  P.  C.  C.  Building.  Fourth  Avenue  corner  of  East  Twenty-third  Street. 
Church  Mission  House,  Fourth  Avenue  corner  of  East  Twenty-second  Street. 
Gramercy  Park  Hotel,  Gramercy  Park  corner  of  East  Twentieth  Street, 
tji  n  \  ork  Port-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital.  Second  Avenue  corner  of  East 
Twentieth  Street,  ,  .  . 

New  York  S.  P.  C.  A.  Building,  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  East  1  wenty-ivt h 

Street. 
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SECTION  V  BOBOl  OH  OF  MANHATTAN. 


SUN-PARLOR  RESTAURANT  IN  THK  WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL 


ON  THE  PLATFORMS  OF  THE  ELEVATED  RAILROAD  STATIONS  AT 
POD RTBENTH  STREET. 


LIST  OK  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 

Presbyterian  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Twentieth  Street. 
Roster  and  Bid's,  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Seventh 
Avenue. 

Greenwich  Savings  Hunk,  Sixth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Sixteenth  Street 
St.  James  Building  (10  stories— 204  feet),  Broadway  corner  of  West  Twenty-sixth 
Street. 

Sobmer  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Twenty-second  Street. 
Theological  Seminary,  Ninth  Avenue,  between  West  Twentieth  and  West  Twenty? 
first  Streets. 

Chelsea  Apartments,   West   Twenty-third   Street,   between   Seventh   and  Kurhth 
Avenues. 

Masonic  Hall,  Excelsior  Savings  Bunk,  Garfield  National  Hunk,  comer  <if  Sixth 

Avenue  and  West  Twenty-third  Street. 
Old  Mansion  and  Tree,  West  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 


Old  Mamlnn  mid  Two,  Konrtreiilb  filfWU 


SECTION  XI,  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN. 


STATUE  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  CENTRAL  PARK, 


SOME  OP  THE  IMPORTANT  PLACES  LEFT  OFF  SECTION  XI  OF  MAP 

FOR  WANT  OF  SPACE. 


Berkeley  School,  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
Board  of  Education  Building,  Park  Avenue  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  Stra  I 
Century  Association,  West  Forty-third  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues, 
College* of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  between  Columbus  and 

Amsterdam  Avenues. 
Colonial  Club.  Boulevard  (Upper  Broadway)  corner  ..f  West  Seventy-second  Street. 
De  La  Salic  Institute.  Central  Park  South,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues. 
Democratic  Club.  Fifth  Avenue,  between  East  Forty-ninth  and  East  Fiftieth  Streets. 
Dramatic  Mirror,  Broadway  corner  of  West  Fortieth  Street. 
Fidelio  Club,  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  between  Park  and  Lexington  Avenues. 
Franklin  Savings  Bank.  Eighth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Forty-second  Street. 
Harmonic  Club,  West  Forty-second  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
Harvard  Club,  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
Home  Bank,  West.  Forty-second  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenue- 
Hotel  Metropole.  Broadway  corner  of  West  Forty-second  Street. 
Licderkranz  Club.  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  between  Park  and  Lexington  Avenues. 
Maonnerchor  Hall,  Fast  Fifty-sixth  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Avenues. 
Mendelssohn  Hall,  West  Fortieth  Street, between  Sixth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 
Pabst  Building,  West  Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway. 

Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  West  Forty-third  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
Riding  Club,  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  beetwecn  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues. 
St,  Nicholas  Club,  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
Tennis  Club,  West  Forty-first  Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues. 
Turn-Vercin  Halle.  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues. 
Victoria  (Hammeretein's)  Theater,  Seventh  Avenue  and  West  Forty-second  Street. 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Association,  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  between  Lexington  and 
Third  Avnues. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  West  Side  and  Boys1  Branch,  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 

Durland's  Riding  Academy,  West  Sixtieth  Street,  between  Central  Park  West  and 

tin   Huiilevard  (  I'pper  Hmadwav  I 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Broadway  corner  of  West  Fortieth  Street. 
Bar  Association  of  New  York.  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 

Avenues. 

Fire  Department  Headquarters.  East  Sixty-seventh  Street,  between  Lexington  and 
Third  Avenues. 

Central  Opera  House,  East  Sixty-seventh  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Avenue-. 
Boron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  East  Sixty-fourth  Street,  between  Second  and  Third 
Avenues. 

New  York  Athletic  Club,  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Central  Park  South. 
Grand  Central  Palace.  Lexington  Avenue,  between  East  Forty-third  and  East  Forty- 
fourth  Streets. 

Hotel  Marie  Antoinette,  corner  of  West  Sixty-sixth  Street,  and  the  Boulevard  (Upper 
Broadway). 
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SECTION   Ml.  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  AT  THE  TERRACE,  CENTRAL  PARK. 


THE  LAKE  AT  SEVENTY-SECOND  STREET.  CENTRAL  PA 


STATUE,  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  CENTRAL  PARK. 


LIST  OP  ILLUSTRATIONS  OS  MAP. 

Miss  Ely's  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  Riverside  Drive,  between  West  Eighty-fifth 
mid  West  Eighty-sixth  Streets. 

All  Angels'  P.  E.  Church,  corner  of  West  Eighty-first  Street  and  West  End  Avenue. 
Wolleslca  Apartments,  West  End  Avenue,  between  West  Eighty-first  and  West  Eighty- 
second  Streets. 

si   Agues  P.  E  Church,  West  Ninety-second  Street,  between  Columbus  and  Am- 
sterdam Avenues. 

Bcrcsford  Apartment  Hotel,  Central  Park,  west  comer  of  West  Eighty-first  Street. 
Cascade-Livingston  Apartments,  Central  Pin  k-  West 

Preundschafl  Club.  East  Seventy-second  Street  between  Park  and  Lexington  Avenues. 
Hotel  St.  Andrew,  corner  of  West  Seventy-second  Street  and  the  Boulevard  (Upper 
Broadway). 


SECTION  XIII.  BOKOUfiH  OF  MANHATTAN. 


TUB  THIttTKKS  TREES  PLANTED  BY  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  AT  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  PORTY-FIRST  STREET  AND  AMSTERDAM   \ V ENUE. 


MT  MORRIS  PARK,  WHICH  EXTENDS  POUR  BLOCKS  NORTH  PROM  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  TWENTIETH  STREET,  BETWEEN  FIFTH  AND  MADISON 
AVENUES. 


DIST  OP  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  M  A  P 

Mount  .Mom-  Rniik,  corner  of  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Park 
Avenue. 

Twelfth  Ward  Bank,  corner  of  Eust  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Lex- 
ington Avenue. 

Harlem  Court  House,  corner  of  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Street  and 
Sylvan  Place. 

Empire  City  Savings  Bank.  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  between 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues. 
Harlem  Opera  Hons.-.  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  between  Seventh 

and  Eighth  Avenues. 

Holy  Trinity  P.  E.  Church,  comer  of  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Street 

and  Seventh  Avenue. 
Columbia  Boat  house,  Hudson  Hiver.  font  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street. 
Hamilton  Bank,  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  between  Seventh  and 

Eighth  Avenues. 

Second  Collegiate  Reformed  Church,  comer  of  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
Street  anil  Lenox  Avenue. 
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SECTION  XIV,  BOBOUGB  OF  MANHATTAN. 
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SECTION   XV.  BOROUGHS  OF  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 
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.  ,   ,     „,inp  ftf  thf  New  Metropolis,  comprising,  as  ii  docs,  sixty-four  subjects  ami 
IN  preparing  a  work  of  the  magmtude  and  scope  of  JHE  New  *'Er  '       «       .     he  cxtrcmc  carc  which  haa 

lhree  hundred  thousand  words  of  almost  soltd  ^^J^J^ffii  book  S  place  on  the  list  of  the  few  great  works 

been  exercised.    However,  with  the  fo  low.ng  cor«c,,o„S  "JJJ^Jj;  ^  lljs,orjans  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

which  are  almost  absolutely  correct.    Its  value  as  such  to  future  generations  ^  |)|TOR 

„t  rh,,l«  H  Fletcher  should  read  House  of  Isaac  J.  Fletcher, 

l'age     X.  House  of  Charle,  H.  rielcher.  ^  ^  )(  R 

»  XIII.  Henrietta  M.  Green,    „       0nl.  nundre«l  and  Eighiyieom.l  Street. 

19,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Street,  Ju"y  ^ 

"      100,  November..  „  ^,3,. 

"     101,  November  1.  \i„ii«,n  Souarc  Presbyterian  Church. 

m  Madison  Avenue  Pierian  Church.  ,  H* 

..     J78,  House  of  Charles  H.  Mctcher,  Al  The  Waldorf. 

•  •     325.  At  Delmomco's.  u  ^ 

::  »^e»«2^»^*^-- 

have  underneath,  CbpTriubt,         '>y  Vaudenvcyde 
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